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APPENDIX 1. 

thotring average area and population of administrative units in the Provmces. 
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APPENDIX l—eontd. 


Name of Province 

1 

Name of 
adminis- 
trative unit. 

2 

Number 

of 

such 

units. 

3 

Area Popula- 
(in. sq. tion 
miles) 

4 6 

« 

Average Average 
area poptda- 
(in sq. tion. 
miles.) 

6 7 

1. Madras 

. . Taluk 

233 

126,790 48,764,320 

639*9 

200,289 

2. Bombay 

. . Taluk 

186 

76,443 20,849,840 

411*0 

112,096 

3. C. P. and Borar 

. . Tchsil 

99 

98,408 16,813,584 

994*0 

169,834 

4. United Provinces 

. . Tehsil 

206 

106,149 65.020,617 

616-3 

267,090 

6. Punjab 

. . Tehsil 

116 

91,671 28,418,819 

796*3 

247,120 

6. N.-W. F. P. . . 

. . Tehsil 

18 

13,618 3,038,067 

761*0 

168,781 

7. Sind 

. .. Taluk 

67 

48,136 4,635,008 

718*4 

67,687 

8. Orissa 

. . fTaluk* 

21 

17,632 2,983,126 

834*8 

142,054 


\ Thana 

61 

13,816 6,745.418 

270*9 

112,665 

9. Bengal 

. . Thana 

609 

77,442 60,306,625 

127*2 

99,025 

10. As^m 

. . Thana 

131 

66,043 10,204,733 

420*2 

77,899 

11. Bihar 

. . Thana 

201 

69,355 36,340,161 

345*0 

180,797 


♦Taluk in respect of the portion taken from Madras Presidency & Thana in [respect 
of that which was taken from “ Bihar & Orissa.” 
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APPENDIX 2. 

Long-term Programme. 

Staff and hospital accommodation in primary unit, secondary unit and dis- 
trict headquarters organisation in the long term programme. 


PRIMARY UNIT. 


SECONDARY UNIT. 


Name 

No. 

Name 

No. 

Contrclling Officers 

1 

Administrative Officers . . 

1 

Medical Officers 

6 

650‘hed hospital : 

Heads of the sections of medi- 
cine, surgery, maternity, 
pathology & T. B. . . 


Other staff : 


5 

Public health nurses 

6 



Midwives . . 

6 

Medical Officers : 


Sanittiry insriectors . . 

2 

Jijeuior visiting officers (Part-time) 

20 

Health assistants 


Junior ** 

12 

Fitter mistry 

1 

Resident M. 0. 

16 

Inferior servants 

10 

Anaesthetists 

18 



Pathologists 

24 



House staff . . ' . . 

45 

75*6ed hospital : 

Nurses : 




Matron 

1 

Nurses : 


Assistant Matron 

1 

Matron 

1 

Night Sister 

1 

Assistant Matron 

1 

Dieatre Sister 

1 

Sister Tutor 

1 

Ward Sisters 

4 

Night Sister 

1 

Staff Nurses 

12 

Theatre Sisters 

Ward 0. P. A Special depart- 

3 



ment sisters 

48 

Hospital social workers . . 

3 

Assistant night sister 

1 

Ward attendants 

8 

Staff nurses 

113 

Compounders 

3 

Home sister 

1 

Oooks 

3 

Home keeper 

1 

Kitchen servants 

3 

Hospital social workers 

15 

Sweepers 

8 

Night staff nurses 

2 

Mistry 

1 



Mails 

2 

Kitchen staff : 




oooks 

15 



Servants . . 

15 



Sweepers . . 

56 



Mistry 

2 



Mali 

3 



Other staff i 




Assistant Public Health Engineer 

1 



Senior public health nurses . . 

2 



Sanitary inspectors 

2 



Ward attendants 

60 



Compounders 

25 



Clerical i 




Head clerk 

1 



Clerks 

4 



Statistical clerk 

1 



Typists 

2 
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APPENDIXi^-coned. 

Long.teiin Programme — contd. 
District Headquarters Organisation, 


Name njo. 

Administrative staff: 

Officer in charge of dii?trict health services . . , . . . . . { 

Deputies .. .. .. .. .. ‘*4 or 5 

2,600 bfd Hospital : 

Heads of sections of mtdioine, maternity, surgeiy and pathology . . . . 4 

Res earch workers . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Resotiich workcis T. B. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mad leal officers i 

iSeoior m 'dieal officers . . . . . . . . . . . . 28 

Junior medical officers . . . . . . , . , . 28 

Resident O. . . . . . . . . . . , . .30 

Reiziisirar & Anaesthetist .. .. .. .. • .-23 

Pathologist . . . . . . . , , . . . . . 24 

House staff . . . . . . .. . . . . . . ll(i 

Nurses : 

Matron Superintendent .. .. .. .. i 

Matron . . . . . . . . . . , . ^ ^ 3 

A^-aistant illation . . . . . . . . . . ^ ^ 4 

Sister Tutor . . , . . . . . . . . . 4 

Night Sister . . . . . . . . . . . . _ 4 

Theatre Si it or .. .. .. .. .. _ ..12 

Sister lunsi a (foi ward 0. P. & Special Doptt.) . . . . . . . , J 50 

Assistan t night sifter . . . . . . . . . . ^ ^ 4 

Night staff iiurae . . . . . . . . . . _ g 

Staff nuryo . . . . . . . . _ 427 

H or . .'.0 bisters .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 4 

House ke( ]/Cr , . . . . . . . . . . ^ 4 

Huy social woikrr .. .. .. . ! 60 

Jamadur . . . . • . . , , , . . 10 

Waid attendants .. .. .. .. 2()0 

Pharmacist 

Compounders . . . . . . . . . , , , ^ ^ 200 


Kitchen staff : 

Head cook 

Cook .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..60 

Kitchen ser vants . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 60 

Mistiy . . . . . . . . • • . . . . . . g 

Sweepers . . . . c . . . . . . . . . 200 

Mali .. .. .. .. .. ..26 

Public Health Engineering : 

Sanitary engineers . . . . . . , . . . 2 

Assistant sanitary engineers . . . . . . . . . . . . 18 

Draftsmen . . . • • • . . . , . , 3 

Inspector engineering . . . . . . . , . , 2 

Fitter mechanic .. .. .. .. 2 

Supervisory health visitor . . . . . . . . , , 2 

Supervisory sanitary inspector. . .. .. .. .. 2 

Okrical staff : 

Head clerk • • • • . . . . . . . . 1 

Accountant . • • • • • • . . . . . . . 1 

Asst, accountant > • • • . . . . . . . . 2 

Clerks •• •• •• *• •• *• .. 10 

Statistical clerk •• •• •• »• •• .. ,, 4 
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APPENDIX 3. 

Shorli-tena Programme. 

of a 209-bed hospital and the administrattve organisation in a seeondary unU. 


Name 

No. 

Scale of pay. 



Ra. 

Superintendent 

1 

600—30—800 

M. 0. 8 in-Charge of Departments of Medicine, Surger^^mid- 


wifery & Gynaecology 

2 

400—30—700 

M. 0. in-Charge of Laboratory 

1 

400—30—700 

House staff’ 

6 

250—25—600 

As'^istant M. 0. in charge of Laboratory 

2 

250—25—600 

Part-time Doctor*! 

. ! . ! 3 

100 p.m. ^ 

Matron 

1 

200— 10— 30ff 

Assistant Matron 

1 

160—6—200 

Sister Tutor 

..1 

140—6—190 

Night Sister 

1 

135—6—186 

Theater Sisters 

2 

125—6—176 

Ward Sisters 

4 

115—6—166 

Staff Nurses 

19 

100—5—176 

Staff Nurses 

17 

75^5—126 

Night Staff Nurses 

2 

75_5_126 

House Sister ... 

..1 

100—5—160 

House keeper 

1 

100—5—150 

Senior pharmacist 

1 

60__3— 90 

Laboratory technicians . . 

3 

60—6—100 

Caretaker 

1 

40—2—60 

Laboratory attendants 

3 

_ 30—2—60 

Pharmacist 

6 

40—2—60 

Ward attendants 

.. 16 

30— 2-^0 

Sweepers 

16 

25—1—35 

Cooks . . 

8 

30 — 2—60 

Mali .. 

4 

25—1—36 

Mistry . . 

..1 

40—2—60 

Clerk . . 

1 

160—10—260 

Stenographer 

1 

100—6—200 

Clerk .. 

1 

75—6—160 

Peons . . 

2 

25—2—66 

X-Ray Staff ; 



Senior M. 0 (X-Ray) 

1 

400- 30—700 

Assistant M. 0. (X-Ray) . . 

1 

250—25—50 

Technician 

1 

150—10—260 

Nurse . . 

1 

KKI— .5— 160 


1 

73 - 5—150 

Attend.”, nts 

2 

25—2—66 

Dental Sprrice : 



Orthodcntal Surgeon . . 

1 

373-2.';— 750 

Dentists 

2 

23^— 23— 600 

Dental hygicni.sts 

4 

S0--5— 130 

Admin iatrat ive organisation 

in a s&.ondarij unit. 



_ Name 

Administrative Medical Oflficor 
Dox)uty Administrative Medical Officer 
Assistant Administrative Medical Officer 
(Maternity and Child Welfare) • • 
Assistant Public Health Engineer 
Senior Sanitary Inspectors . . 

Senior Public Health Nurses 
Head Clerk 
Statistical Clerk . . 

Stenographers 
Clerk (1st Division) 

Clerks (2nd Division) 

Inferior servants , , 

Dentist 

Dental Hygienists. . 

Attendant 


No. Sc I If «)f ]>ay. 

1\ s. 

1,000 .Hi- 1,200 
I -)00 

1 ‘100- :m) 700 

1 4OO-:'.o-700 

2 ir>(v--]o— 2r»o 

2 100- 10- -2o0 

200— !o— 300 
1 200- 10- 300 

.3 lOO-T) 200 

1 i:»0 ]{ 230 

2 73 3 -130 

0 23-2—55 

1 230- 23-300 

2 80—3—130 

I 30—2—60 
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APPENDIX 4. 

The Population of indwidtuil provinces covered by the scheme at the end 
of first five and ten, years. 

End of five End of ton 
years. years. 


1. Madras 

2. Bombay 

3. Bengal 

4. U. P. 

5. Bihar 
Orissa 

7. Punjab 

8. C. P. & Berar 

9. Assam 

10. Sind 

11. N.-W. F. P. 


9,600,000 

7,600,000 

10 , 400,000 

19,200,000 

6,400,000 

2.400.000 

10,800,000 

6.080.000 

2,800,000 

1,600,000 

1 , 200,000 


25.920.000 

11.400.000 

31.200.000 

28 . 800.000 

18 , 660.000 

4.560.000 

16,800,000 

9 . 120.000 

5.600.000 

2 . 660.000 

1,680,000 


Total .. 78,080,000 166,200,000 
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APPENDIX 6. 


A suggested scheme of implementation of the programme in individual 
provinces duri'ng the first ten years. 

Madras (24 Districts). lOU Populabioa 4S* 50 millions 




PRIMARY UNITS. 

^ 


SECONDARY UNITS. 

r“"' 

Year. 

No. of 
Primary 
units 
(40.000 
popula- 
tion) 
in a 
district. 

Popula- 

tion 

^^rvod. 

No. of 
dia- 

piinaarit?3 
in pri - 
mary units 
each 
having 
twoemer- 
gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 

No. of 

3 >-bed 
hospitals 
in 

primary 

unite. 

V — 

No. of 
Seoon. 
dary 
unite. 

No. of 
200. bed 
hospitals 
in 

secondary 

unite. 

No. of 

500.bod 

hospitals. 

Ist 

Year 

r> 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

I 


2nd 


5 

200,000 

5 

1 

I 

1 


3rd 


5 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 


4th 


7 

280,000 

7 

2 

1 

1 


5th 


10 

400,(H)(i 

10 

2 

1 

1 


Cth 


13 

520,000 

13 

4 

1 

1 


7th 

ft 

16 

640,000 

16 

6 

o 

1 

” 1 

•th 

ft 

19 

780,000 

19 

8 

2 

1 

I 

9th 


23 

920.000 

23 

11 

2 

1 

1 

19th 

„ 

27 

1080,000 

27 

14 

2 

1 

1 


Bombay (91 Districts). 


No. of 
di:.. 

peiuarics 
in pri - 
mary units 
each 
having 
two emer- 
gency and 
twa 

maternity 

beds. 


1041 Pop:iU*,iouj?>’85 millions. 



PRIMARY UNI 

X. 


Sl^CONDARY UNITS. 

r“' ■■ 

Year. 

No. of 
Primary 
unite 
(.40,000 
popula- 
tion) 
in a 
district. 

Popula- 

tion 

servo<l. 

No. of 

3 

IiO.>pitals 

in 

primary 

unite. 

• 

No. of 
S<"doii - 
dary 
unite. 

No. of No. of 

2<K).lx*d 500.bed 

hospitals hospitals, 
in 

secondary 

unite. 

Year 

5 

200.010 

5 

1 


I 

2id 


6 

200,000 

6 

1 


1 

3rd 


5 

200,(KK) 

5 

1 


1 

4th 


7 

280,000 

7 

2 


1 

5th 


10 

400,(HH) 

10 

2 


1 

6th 


11 

440,(HK) 

11 

3 


I 

7th 

ff 

12 

480,000 

12 

4 


1 

8th 


13 

630.000 

13 

5 



9th 

»» 

14 

560,000 

14 

7 


1 

lOth 

tf 

15 

6<H»,000 

15 

8 

•> 

1 
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APPENDIX 6— amri. 


Biir.iL:(26 DiBTBicrs). 1941 P<yulation 6Q>31 millioni. 


— 


PRIMARY UNITS. 



SECONDARY UNITS. 



No. of 

Popula- 

tion 

servo.'!. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of No. of 


Year. 

Primary 
units 
(40,000 
popula- 
tion) 
in a 
district. 

dis- 
pensaries 
in pri- 
mary units 
each 
having 
two emer- 
gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 

30- bod 
hospitals 
in 

primary 

units. 

Secon- 

dary 

units. 

200-bed 600-bed 

hospitals hospitals, 
in 

secondary 

units. 

1st Yoar 

5 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 


2nd 


0 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 .« 

8rd 


6 

200.000 

6 . 

1 

1 

1 

4th 


7 

280,000 

7 

2 

1 


0th 


10 

400,000 

10 

2 

1 

1 • . 

6th 


14 

660,000 

720,000 

14 

4 

1 

1 *i 

7(h 


18 

18 

6 

2 

8th 


22 

880,000 

22 

8 

2 

1 1 

9th 


26 

1,040,000 

26 

11 

o 

1 1 

10th 

99 

.. 30 

1,200,000 

30 

lA 

2 

1 1 


Ukitid Pbovihces (48 Disteicts). 1941 Population 66«02 millions 

PRIMARY UNITS- SECONDARY UNITS. 



No. of 

Pojjula- 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of No. of 


Primaiy 

tiun 

di.s- 

30-bed 

Secon- 

200-bod 600-bed 

Year. 

units 

(40,000 

served. 

peiisaries 
in pri- 

hospitals 

in 

dary 

units. 

hospitals hospitals, 
in 

popula- 
tion) 
in a 
district. 

• 

mary units 
each 
having 
two emer- 
gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 

primary 

units. 


secondary 

units. 


2iid 

3id 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

6th 

lOth 


Year 


6 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


tt 


6 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 


»» 


6 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


»f 


7 

280,000 

7 

2 

1 

1 


99 


JO 

400,000 

10 

2 

1 

1 


91 


11 

140,0Oj1 

11 

3 

1 

1 


99 


12 

480,000 

12 

4 

1 

1 


ft 


13 

620,00C 

13 

6 

1 

1 


9 9 


14 

660,000 

14 

6 

1 

1 


ft 


16 

600,00(J 

1!> 

8 

2 

1 

i' 
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MlAB (16 DiSTBIOIS). 


APPENDIX 6—contd. 

1941 Population 36*34 mUlion?. 


vYeor 


PRIMARY UNITS. 


SECONDARY UNITS. 




No. of 

Popula- 

Primary 

tion 

units 

served. 

(40,000 


popula- 


tion) 


in a 


district. 



No. of No. of 
dii- SO-bc.l 

pormr'ci ho^pitiU 
in pri- in 
rnary onits primary 
each units, 

having 
two emer- 
gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 


r~ 

No. of No. of No. of 
Scoon- 2)0*bed 500 -bad 
diry hoapit.ils Iioapitib. 
units. in 

secondary 

units. 


l0t 

Year 


6 

200,000 

5 

1 

I 

1 


9iid 

99 

, . 

5 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 


3fd 

99 


5 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 


4tii 

99 


7 

280,000 

7 

2 

1 

1 


5th 

99 


10 

400,000 

10 

2 

1 

1 


6lli 

99 


13 

620.000 

13 

4 

1 

1 


7lh 

99 

, , 

17 

680,000 

17 

6 

2 

1 

i 

8th 

99 


21 

840,000 

21 

8 

2 

1 

1 

9ih 

99 


26 

1,000,000 

25 

11 

2 

1 

1 

10th 

t# 


29 

1,100.000 

29 

U 

2 

1 

1 


OBI88A (6 DlSTRlOTi^). 


1941 Population 8*73 millionE. 


Year. 


PRIMARY UNITS. SECONDARY UNITS 

A - — , - - 

> ( 


No. of 

Popula- 

No. of No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Primary 

tion 

di.s- :io-bed 

Secon- 

200- bod 

oi>}-be0 

units 

served. 

peiisarici liospitdi 

dary 

hospitals 

hospitals, 

(40,000 


in pri- in 

uuil.'*. 

in 


popula- 


niary units primary 


secondary 


tion) 


each units. 

-» 

units. 


in a 


having 




district. 


two emer- 





gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 


lit Year 


6 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 



2nd 


5 


5 

1 

1 

1 


3cd 


6 


6 

1 

1 

1 


.. 


7 

280,000 

7 

2 

1 

1 


6th 


10 

400,000 

10 

2 

1 

1 


eth „ 


11 

440,000 

11 

3 

1 

1 


7th 


13 

620,000 

13 

4 

1 

1 


-• 


15 

600,000 

15 

6 

2 

1 

1 

^ " 


17 

680,000 

17 

8 

2 

1 

1 

loth „ 


10 

760,000 

19 

10 

2 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX 6- cowfti- 


Punjab (30 Districts). 


PRIMARY UNITS. 


No. of 
Primary 
units 
(40,000 
popula- 
tion) 
in a 
district. 


Popula - 
bion 
sorvod. 


1941 Population 28*42 millions 


SECONDARY UNITS. 


No. of No. of 

die- 30 -bed 

pensarica hospitals 
inpri- in 
mary unite primary 
each unite, 

having 
two emer- 
gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 


No. of 

200.bed 

hospitals 

in 

secondary 

units. 


No. of 
500. bed 
hospitals^ 


ear 

5 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 

.. 


5 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 



5 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 



7 

280, (K)0 

7 

2 

1 

1 



9 

360,000 

9 

2 

1 

1 



10 

400,000 

10 

3 

1 

1 



11 

440,000 

11 

4 

1 

1 


** 

12 

480,001) 

12 

6 

1 

1 



13 

520,000 

13 

6 

1 

1 



14 

560,000 

14 

7 

1 

1 



Cbntral Provincis & Bebar (19 Districts). 


1941 Population 16*81 millions. 


PRIMARY UNITS. 


SECONDARY UNITS. 


No. of 

Popula- 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of No. of 

Primary 

tion 

ciis- 

30 -bed 

Secon - 

m.bcd 500.be 

units " 

served. 

pensries 

hospitals 

(lary 

hospitals hospitals. 

(40,<»fi0 


in pri- 

in 

unite. 

in 

popula- 


mary unit 

s primary 


secondary 

tion) 


each 

unite. 


unite. 

iff a 


having 




district. 


two cmer- 





gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 


IstYear 

5 

200,000 

5 

2ad „ 

5 

200,000 

6 

3rd „ 

6 

200,000 

o 

4tli „ 

7 

282,000 

7 

Stb „ 

8 

320,000 

8 

6th „ 

8 

320,000 

8 

7th „* 

9 

360,000 

9 

8th 

10 

400,000 

10 

9th „ 

11 

140,000 

11 

16th „ 

12 

480,000 

12 
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APPENDIX 6- contd. 


Assam (14 Districts). 


PRIMARY UNITS. 


No. of Popula- No. of No. of 
Primary tion dis- 30-bfd 

units served, pensariea hospitals 
(40,000 inpri- in 

popula- mary units primary 

tion) each units, 

in a having 

district. two emer- 

gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 


lOdlJPopulation 10- 20 millions. 
SECONDARY UNITS. 

-V— 

; No. of No. of No. of 
I Sehon- 200 -bed 600 -bed 

8 dary hospitals hospitals. 

units. in 

y secondary 

units. 


Ist Year 
2nd „ 
3nl „ 
4th „ 
«th .. 
6th „ 
7th „ 
8th 
9th 

10th „ 


5 200,000 

n 200,000 

5 200,000 

r> 200,000 

5 200.000 

6 240.000 

7 280,000 

8 ;I20,000 

0 360,000 

10 400,000 


SwD (8 Districts). 


PRIMARY UNITS. 


geacy and 
twa 

matermity 

beds. 


1941 Population 4-54 million. 
SECONDARY UNITS. 


No. of 

A- 

Popula- 

No. of 

V 

No. of 

No. of 

Primary 

tion 

dis- 

30. bed 

Seoon- 

units 

served. 

pensaries 

hospitals 

dary 

(40,000 


in pri- 

in 

units. 

popula - 


mary units 

primary 


tion) 


each 

units. 


in a 


having 



district. 


two emer- 




No. of 
200 -bed 
hospitals 
in 

secondary 

units. 


No. of 
oOO-bed 
hospitals. 


Ist Year 


6 

200,000 

2nd 


6 

200,000 

3rd „ 


5 

200,000 

4th 


6 

200,000 

6th 


5 

200.000 

6th „ 


5 

200.000 

7th .. 


6 

240,000 

8th „ 


6 

240,000 

9th .. 


7 

280.000 

10th 


8 

320,000 
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APPENDIX t>-oonid. 


N. W. F. P. (6 Distbiots), 



1041 Population 3*04 milliona. 

PRIMARY UNITS. 


secondary units. 

JL_ 

No. of 
Primaiy 
units 
(40,000 
popula* 

Year. tion) 

in a 
district. 

Popiila- No. of 

tion dis- 

served. pensaries 
inpri- 
maiy units 
each 
having 
twoemer- 

No. of 
30-bod 
hospitals 
in 

primary 

units. 

No. of 
Seoon- 
darjr 
units. 

No, of No. of 

200-bed 50()-bed 

hospitals hospitals, 
in 

secondary 

units. 


gency and 
two 

maternity 

beds. 


1st i Year 

6 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


2nd „ 

6 

200,000 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


3rd 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 


4th „ 

6 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


6th 

6 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


6th „ 

6 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


7th „ 

6 

240,000 

6 

2 

1 

1 


8th „ 

C 

240,000 

6 

2 

1 

1 


9th „ 

6 

240,000 

6 

2 


1 


lotJ.; „ 

7 

280,000 

7 

3 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX 6. 

Total 'promsion of hospital beds of cAl types at the end of the first five and 


ten years. 




End of first 
five years. 

End of first 
ten years. 

General beds — 

1. Primary unit dispcnsarieB . . 


7.808 

16,620 

2. Thirty- bod hospitals 


12,120 

69,700 

3. 200- bed hospitals 


43,200 

43,200 

4. 600- bed hospitals 



69,600 

6. Medical colleges . . 


17,000 

32,600 

Tubercalosie beds 

. . 

80,128 

6,600 

220,620 

13,200 

Leprosy 


86,728 

14,000 

233,820 

28,000 

Mental beds 

, . 

100,728 

9,000 

261,820 

18,000 

Existing 

. . 

109,725 

73,000 

279,820 

73,000 

Total 


182,782 

352,820 

Aproximately 


183,00t) 

353,000 

Population 

. . 

. . 330 millions 

346 millions. 

Rate per 1,000 population 

. . 

0*66 

1-03 
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APPENDIX 7. 


A provincial nutrition organisation. 


Name. 

No. 

Scale. 


Chief Nutrition Officer 

1 

Rs. 600—40—1,000. 

Field — 

Field workers 

3 

Rs. 300—20—600. 

Inferior servants 

3 

Rs. 25—2—66. 

Laboratory— 

Chief Assistant 

1 

Rs. 300—20—600. 

(Chemistry <Ss Biochemistry) 

Chemist 

1 

Rs. 160—10—260 

Laboratory assistants 

3 

Rs. 60—5—100. 

Animal attendants 

3 

Rs. 26—2—55. 

Inferior servants 

3 

Rs. 25—2—66. 

Office — 

Stenograplier 

Typist clerks 

1 

Rs. 75—5—160. 

2 

Rs. 60—6—100. 

Statistician 

1 

Rs. 160—10—260. 

Artist 

1 

Rs. 100—6—160. 

Inferior servants 

2 

Rs. 25—2—65. 
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APPENDIX 8. 

A. Provincial venereal diseases organisation and its expenditure. 


1. Provincial organisation — 

. 1,80,696 

1st five yea 

iflt year. . . 

Rs. 

2nd ,, • • • • 

. 1,83,898 


3rd ,, 

. 1,87,081 


4th ,1 

. 1,90,273 


6th „ 

. 1,93,446 

9,36,394x11=1,02,89,334 

6th „ . . 

. 1,97,108 


7th „ 

. 2,00,317 


8th „ . . 

. 2,03,948 


9th „ 

. 2,06,738 


10th „ .. 

2. District organisation — 

. 2,0 9,949 

19,63,464X11 = 

Ist year . . 

13,497 


2nd „ 

14.039 


3rd „ 

14.682 


4th „ .. 

16,126 


6th ,, 

16,668 

72.911 x216= 1,67,48,77( 

6th „ 

16,382 

7th „ 

16,934 


8th „ 

17,486 


9th . . 

18,037 


loth .. 

18,689 

1,60,338x216 = 


Ten years. 
Rs. 


3. Purchase of Drugs 
1 at year .. 

2nd » . • 

3rd . 

4th . 

5th „ . . 

6th M .• 

7th „ 

8th „ . . 

9th „ . . 

loth • 

Total 


2,14,87,17 


3,46,33,008 


4,000 

4,000 

4.000 

6.000 
8,000 

10.400 
12,800 
15;200 

18.400 
21,600 


26,000 x 216-= 56,16,000 


1,04,400 X 216s 


2,26,50,490 


3,16,64,110 7,86,71,492 


STAFF. 


Name. 



No. 

Scale. 

. Provincial Organisation — 

Officer in charge 



» 

1 

Rs. 600— 40— 1,000. 

Assistant officers in charge 



2 

Rs. 600—30—800. 

Propaganda officer 



1 

Rs. 3r)0— 25— 600. 

Social worker supervisor . . 



1 

Rs. 260— 26 -600. 

Propaganda workers 



8 

Rs. 100—5—160. 

Clerks 



3 

Rs. 100— .5— 200. 

Accountant 



1 

Rs. 160—6—250. 

Stenographers 


• • . 

2 

Rs. 100—5—200. 

Inferior servants 



2 

Rs. 26—2—56. 

1. District clinic organisation — 

Medical officer 

. . 


1 

Rs. 260—2.6—600. 

Social worker 


. . 

1 

Rs. 126—6—160 

Clerk 


. . 

1 

Rs. 100—6—200. 

Peon 

. , 


I 

Rs. 26—2—66. 

Sweeper 



1 

Rs. 26—1—36. 


8. ProYiaion for 


purohaae of druaa^ 
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APPENDIX 9. 

Estimates of Expenditure on Mental Institutions. 

Fisft Jive years. 

(1) ImprovemeDts in mental hospitals. Non-recurring Ktiomrlng 

Es* Rb. 


(а) Madras . • • • • • • * 10,00,000 

(б) Poona . • • • * • • • 10,00,000 

(c) Agra • • • • • • 26,00,000 

(d) Nagpur • • • • • * 26,00,000 

(e) Lahore 

(new hospital 1,600 beds) . . . . . . 50,00,000 

(/) Ranchi 

(European Mental Hospital) .. .. 10.00,000 

(p) Ranchi 

(Indian Mental H(jspitai) . . . . . . 10,00,000 

(/*) I’hana 

(Converted into Mental Deficiency or Senile 

Home) .. .. .. 6,00.000 

1.45.00. 000 

(2) Opening of two new mental hcRpitals in Bombay & 

Calcutta . . . . . ... 22,00,000 

1.67.00. 000 

(3) Beds— 9,000 

(Total number in all the above eight mental hospi- 
tals including 2 new ones) 

@ Rs. 1,000/- per bed X 5 years .... 4 60,00,»W 

(4) Training of nurses in mental hospitals — 2 years 
course— 100 nurses to be admitted for training each 
year. 

Total number of nurses that require stipends oto. 
in first five years^OOO, @ 76/- per mouth 

900X76 X 12 months .. .. .. 8»10.00>0 

(6) Training of doctors in the United Kingdom 20 X 8,000 X 8,00,000 


Doctors. 


(6) Salaries of Central and Provincial Mental Officersi 
Centre 

Provinces 

(7) Maintenance charges o r capital works 


1,66,600 

8,80,660v 

10,0f,000^ 


Total (recurring) 


4,86,59,110 
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APPENDIX 9-<»w«. 

Estimates oe EzpeniAtdrb on Mental Institutions. 


Second five years. 


(1) Improvements to the remaining mental hospitals : Non-roonrringJ Recurring 
' (Rs.) (Rs.V 


(a) Ahmedabad (500 beds) 

(b) Ratnagiri ,, 

(c) Dharwar ,, 

(d) Calicut „ 

(e) Waltair ,, 

(/) Baieilly~(100 beds) 

(ff) Benares 

(A) Hyderabad (Sind) 

(f) Assam — (1,000 beds) 


..1 


1 @ Rs. 10,00,000 per^hospital 
f 10,00,000 X 9 = 


90,00.000 

(2) Opening of five new mental hospitals in Madras, Pun- 
jab, U.P., Bihar and Central Provinces, each with 
500 beds, @ Rs. 22 lakhs per hospital for boilding 
and equipment .. 1,10,00,000 


(S) Increasing the bed strength of the two new mental 
hospitals in Calcutta and Bombay, started in the 
first five years, from 200 to 600 beds . . . . 22,00,000 


Total (non-reeurring) . . Rs. 2,22,00,000 

JBumffing \ — 

( 4 ) Total beds (1st five years 2nd five years) 

9,000 -i- 9,000 

= 18,000 

@ Rs. 1,000 per bed piir year for five years 9,00,00,000 


(5) Training of nurses — r)0 nnrs**^ to bo admitted each 
year for two years course. Kach nurse gets Ks. 76 

p.m. as stipend during training 650 x 75 x 12= 4,95,000 


(fi) Training of doctors : 

20X8,000X6— .. .. .. 8,00.000 


(7) Salaries of Central and Provincial Mental 1 Centro • 1,73,460 

Officers attached to the respective health > 

organisations j Provinces 10,32,360 


(8) Ifalateiianoe charges on Capital works 38,37,000 


Total (recurring) 


9,63,37.810 


Grand Total (recurring) of the Ist ten years 


14,49,06,920 



APPENDIX 9— wwcW. 
Menial Health Organisation, 

^STitre : . (Further details. ) 
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APPEND.IX 10. 

^SmiATBS OF Expbnditurb ok Li^prosy Obgakisationss 

Leprosy (Centre). 

Omtra) Leprosy Institute . . Ist fiye years, 1st ten years« 

Rs. Bs. 


icIaflMreoumqg expenditure . . 

6.00,000 

5,00,000 

j8!e«Mirr«iy : 

ftfainteBanoe @ 3 p.o. per year on the above 
capital works . . . . . . , . 

30,000 

1.05,000 

^Annual reourring oost including salaries of staff, 

ete. 

4,30,386 

9,39,462 

Total (reourring) 

4,60,386 

10,44,462 

^Annual recurring oost from year to year : 

Ra. 

Ist 6 years.'Jls 

ten yearStf 


- . . . . 79,782 

82,930 

86,077 

89,223 

92,372 i, 30,386 

95,520 

98,663 

1,01,815 

1,04,963 

1,08,110 


9.39^462 




APPENDIX lO-conW, 

Staff of the Central Leprosy Institute (Further details). 
lar. 2nd year. 3rd year. 4th year. 6th year. 6th year. ' 


20 




Jlill i*«l 


21 


Leprosy {Promruxs), 

Noii*reoiim'ng. Ist five years. Ist tea years. 

Rs. Rs. 

liwreasing the existing beds provision by 14,000 beds 
for institutional treatment, in the first five years @ 

Bs. 1,000 per bed per year .. .. 1,40,00,000 

Adding a similar provision daring the second five 

• • • • 2,80,00,000 


Total (non-recurring) .. .. 1,40,00,000 

2,86,00,000 

(K.B. — ^Working details are given below item by item.) 



.IL Bseurring, 

(a) Maintenance @ 3 p.o. per jear on the above 
non-recurring expenditure, assuming the same 
annnal increase in the number of beds . . 

8,40,000 

37,80,000 

(b) Annual reoarring oost for maintaining, from 
year to year, the above.metioned beds @ Rs. 400 
per bed per year 

1,68,00,000 

6,16,00,000 

ic) CJost of Provincial Leprosy organisations, after 
reduction of the total by one.third, to conform 
more correctly to varying provincial needs 

24,94,646 

55,79.926 

4d) Propaganda and publicity @ Hs. 6,000 per 
province per year 

2,76 000 

5,50,000 

(e) Financial help to voluntaiy organisations @ 
Rs. 126 per bed per year, for 10,000 beds during 
the first five years 

62,60,000 


Adding a similar provision during ine second five 
years 

1,87,60,000 

,{/) Development of Group Isolation Olonies @ 
Rs. 3 lakhs per year 

15,00,000 

30,00,000 

Total (reouxring) 

2,81,60,646 

9,32,50,026 


JkkiUi 

(a) It is aasuraed that the increase of 14,000 beds is affected evenly 
over first five years,, or 2,800 bods are added every year. A similar 
Aaooal provision will be made during the second five year period also. 

Maintenance @ 3 p.o. p.a. 
let five years. Ist ten years 

MtUmiemmnee charges on : 



3.36.000 

3.62.000 

1 . 68.000 
84^000 


7.66.000 

6.72.000 

6 . 88.000 

6.04.000 

4.20.000 
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APPENDIX lO-ooncld. 




New 


Ist year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 
6th year 

6th year 
7th year 
8th year 
9th year 
10th year 


beds. 

Total beds. 

Total maintenance ohai|;efi. 
Rs. 

2,800 

. . 2,800 

11,20,000 


2,800 , 

. . 6,600 

22,40,000 


2,800 

. . 8,400 

33,60,000 


2,800 

.. 11,200 

44,80,000 

Rs. 

2,800 

.. 14,000 

56,00,000 

1,68,00,0(» 

2,800 

.. 16,800 

67.20 000 


2,800 

.. 19,600 

78,40,000 


2,800 

.. 22,400 

89,60,000 


2,800 

.. 26,200 

1.00,80,000 

Rs. 

2,800 

.. 28,000 

1,12,00,000 

6,16,00,00(r 


(c) Details of annual expenditure on Provincial Lcj;rof,y Ojganifalioijs^ 

Rs. 


. i«?t year 

. . 62,333 


Ind year 

. . 65,663 


3id year 

. . 67,664 


4th year 

.. 70,764 


6th year 

. . 73,976 

340,179X11X2 



3 =24,94,648 

6th year 

. . 77,644 


7th year 

. . 80,871 


8th year 

. . 84,320 


9th year 

. . 87,328 


10th year 

90,567 

7,00,899X11X2 



' 3 ■ 

(d) 6000x11x6 ' 

let ten years 2,76,000 + 2,75,000 

- 2,75,000 

(e) Ist five yoars= 

10,000X126 X5 

—62,50,000 

2nd five j=€ars= 

=20,000x126 x5 

1=1 1-26-00 nnft 

Total ten years 

1,26,00,000+62.50.0(X) - 

(/) Ist five yea/8 

3,00,000X6 

= 16-00 000 

Ten years . . 

.. 16,00,000+15,00,000 


66,79,«Str‘ 

= 6 , 60 , 00 a 

,»7,60,09r 

30.00, 
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APPENDIX 11. 

Esthcate of dootobs bequibbd at thb bnd of fibst fivb iibabs 

AND F13EU3T TEN TBABS. 

MMeal CdUegei : First 

First five years. ten years. 

The estimate for a medical college has 
been based on the suggestions put 
forward by the Goodenough Com- 
mittee, namely, for preclinical sub- 
jects 69 and for clinical subjects 119 


in each college. 

Total required . . 

188X24 

=4,612 

43x188 

=8,084 

Primary Unit : 

2 Doctors for each primary unit 

2X1962 

=3,904 

2X 3605 

=7,810 

30 Bed hospital : 1 Doctor each 

1X404 

=404 

1X1090 

= 1,990 

Mtcondary Unit : 

3 M.O.’s for each secondary unit 

3x216 

=648 

3X366 

= 1,064 

200 Bed hospitals : 16 Doctors for each 

16X216 

=3,240 

16X216 

=3,240 

600 Bed hospital . . 

, , 

, , 

16X139 

=2 086 

Mobile, dental organisations 

. • 

. . 

1X365 

=360 

District headquarters organisation : two 

doctors for each 

2x216 

=432 

• • 

=432 

Central Directorate i 
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• . 

21 

Pramncial Directorate : 

20X11 

=220 

, , 

220 

Tehereuloeie i 

6 Doctors for each 200-bed hospital 

1 :40 

6x33 

=166 

6x60 

=330 

Main clinics 3 for each 

3X33 

=99 

3X66 

=198 

District clinics: 2 for each . . 

2X183 

=366 

2x366 

=732 

Travelling tuberculosis clinics * . . 

• • 

• • 

1X710 

=710 

Mental dieeaeee : 

1 Doctor for 60 beds : 9,000 new beds 

in each period 

Malarial 

e • 

180 

... 

360 

Beadunarters 

mm 

44 

• ♦ 

44 

Depnties — 


•• 

mm 

22 

Cootroi Unit, 10 for each province 

10X11 

=110 

26X11 

=276 

Ltfrotji: 

14,000 beds, 1 doctor for 40 

, , 

360 

. . 

700 

Venereal dieeaeee : 

Frovinoee 

6X11 

<=66 • 

10X11 

= 110 

Districts 

1X216 

=216 

2x216 

=432 

Pekool health t 

2 for each province 

KairiHon: 

2X 11 

= 22 

• 

4X11 

=44 

6 for each Province 

6X 11 

=66 


66 

Totals 

16,043 


29,314 
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APPENDIX 12. 

B$timate of nurse* for hospUcUs and dispensaries required ai the end of 
first five and first ten years. 



First five years. 

Pirn ten year*. 

Pdmary units dispensaries . . 

1952x1= 

1,952 

3906 009 

90-bed hospitals : 8 nurses per hospital 

404X8= 

3,232 

1990x 8=16,020 

Secondry Unit. 

200 bod hospitals 50 nurses per hospital 

216x50= 

10,800 

216x60=10,800 

600 bed hospitals 125 nurses per hospital 



139 X m=n,m 

Hospitals attached to Medical Colleges. 
1,000 beds in each and 250 nurses 

250x24= 

6,000 

250 x 43=10,760 

Tuberculosis. 

200 bed hospital for every centre, 
each hospital will have 20 nurses 

33x20= 

660 

66x20=1,320 

Travelling tuberculosis clinics : One nurse 

In each 

.. 

Nil 

710x 1=710 

Mental. 

9,000 new beds in each period, 

1 nurse for 20 beds 


450 

000 

Leprosy. 

To provide for 14,000 beds in each period : 
1 nurse for 20 beds 


700 

1,400 


Totals 

23,794 

63,080 


Public health nurses for outdoor duty. 


Primary Unit. 

Public health nurses per unit . . 1952X 4= 

7,808 

3906X4=16,620 

Secondary Unit, 

2 Senior public health riui sos per unit 

216X2=432 

355x2=710 

Tuiierculosis. . 

Three public health nurses for every main clinic 

Two fur every district clinic 

33X3= 99 
183x2 = 360 

66X3=198 

3)1X2=732 

School Health, ^ 

1 Senior public health nurses for every Province 

11X1 = 11 

22x1=22 


8,716 

17,282 

Total number of nurses required ( public health 
nurses and hospital nurses) 

32,510 

80,362 
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APPENDIX 13 

Nurseries in the Soviet Union. 

fBxtract from Professor Henry E, SigerisVs hook Socialised Medicine in the 

Soviet Union'*,) 

The Soviet nursery serves a three-fold purpose. Tl liberates the working 
woman, it cares for the child, and it educates the child as well as the mother. 
The director of the nursery is generally a woman physician and the staff 
consists of doctors, psychologists, and nurses. Most nurseries have a capacity 
of from about 50 to 125 children. They’ are organised in three divisions : one 
for the infants under one year, one for children in the second year, and one 
for those in the third year. Some nurseries are operated in shifts according 
to the working hours of the mothers. 

Today the equipment and routine of Soviet nurseries are more or less 
standardised and similar institutions are found in Moscow and in the Cau- 
casus, as well as in Central Asia and Siberia. On her way to work the mother - 
brings her child to the nursery, undresses him, puts the clothes in a locker, 
and delivers the nude child to a nurse who weighs him and gives him to the 
pediatrician for a routine examination. The temperature is taken and if 
any symptoms are discovered, the child is brought to the infirmary or, in 
case of more serious illness, to the hospital. If a child is found to be dirty 
and neglected, the mother and child are sent homo and a visiting nurse goes 
to inspect it. (3nce in the nursery, the child is dnssed in nursery clothing 
and joins the cliildrcn of his age. Small infants are ke])t in cribs; they have 
toys to play with, and at regular intervals the mothers come to nurse them. 
The mother romovos her working dress, and puts on a sterilised gown es- 
pecially made for the ])nrpos(; wilii slits at the breasts. Al't»*r having fed 
the child, the mother receives her own lunch in the nursery free uf charge. 

In such a way a very close co-operation develops between the nursery work- 
ers and the, mothers, who are in daily contact with pediatricians. In the 
nurseries, mothers learn how a child should properly be dressed and fed. 
They learn that fresh air is not harmful to children, as was believed for cen- 
turies and is still believed in many parts of Europe. IlAme visitors inspect 
the living places regularly in order to find niit under w hat conditions the 
ohildren live. • 

Once a child begins to crawl, he enters the second group. He then plays 
in the pen and has a different set of toys. Gradually he is taught to develop 
certain habits, such as bathing and eating. He learns to urinate and go 
to the stool at definite times. Special tables accommodating three cliildren 
have been devised for meals, on the assumption that one nurse can feed 
<ihree children . Eating in groups also develops a certain spirit of co-operation 
for regardless of how greedy a child may be, he sooa learns that he has to 
await his turn. At the ago of one year and nine months a child is expected 
to be able to undress alone and at the age of two and a half years he is ex- 
pected to make his own bed and to dross himself. Part of the standard 
equipment of every nursery is a staircas** and slide. At the ago of two the 
child is expected to be able to walk upstairs, and at two years and nine 
months, to walk downstairs without liolding on to the banister. Older 
children play in groups ; their to vs are automobiles, lo'^omotives, aeroplanes, 
‘feactors, besides, of coarse, dolls and teddy bears. They sing and dance* 
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Whenever possible, they play out-of-doors shovelling snow, and ohop]png 
wood. In the summer many nurseries are moved to the country. The 
children are brought in contact with nature and labour, and there is no more 
touching sight than to see a brigade of youngsters watching a herd of cattle 
or observing the work of a tractor and listening to an explanation of its use. 

At the age of throe the child leaves the nursery as an independent little 
citizen, who is healthy in mind and body and does not have to rely on adults 
in his daily living habits. During these three years the mother has bad a 
thorough education that will prove valuable to her in rearing later children. 


APPENDIX 14. 


Provincial Malaria Organisation^. 


(a) Provincial Headquarters staff: 


First five years. 


Second five yeart: 


Assistant Director of Health Services (Malariology) 

Entomologist 

Sanitary Engineer 

Overseers . . . . " 

Draftsman 
Antimalaria Officer 
Laboratory Assistants . . 

Antimalaria Assistants 
Clerks 

Insect coUectors 
Inferior servants 
Sweepers 


1 

I 

1 

4 The same staff. 
I 

1 

5 


3 


.s 




{b) Regional Organisation . — While five Deputy Assistant Directoro 
are eventually to be provided in all the major provinces none will be appoint- 
ed during the first five years and only two such posts will be created during 
uhe second five years. 


First five yu * 


Second five years. 

D^'pid y Ap.- istant Directors of 

Health .. ..2 

Nil 

(c) Malaria Conttid Units : 


Clerks . . , . , , 2 

N\iinb(*r malaria control unitd to 
estabiished during the 

Ftalfof one unit : — 


Fi t fi vo years. Sc cond fi ve yoarv 

Antimalaria assist. ui< 

.. 1 

Labora lory as. - 1 an t 

.. 2 

10 15 

Blalaria Super'. .. 

. . .5 


Mistry 

.. 1 


Field work(*rH 

.. 26 
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List of equipment required for (he Provincial Headquarters Unii. 

1 . Microscopes, high power . . . . . . . . Ten. 

2. Microscopes, dissecting, small . . . . . . . • Ten. 

3. Microscopes, dissecting, binocular . . . . . . Two. 


4. Other laboraiorj^ equipment of the type of hand lenses, brcid- 
intr ^'agos, glassAvaro, bn lance, primus hIovcs, etc., including 
chemicals 


As required (A y«ar2j^ 
alltom<‘nt of 


5. Surveyor’s equipment for the sanitary Engineer and his stafl 


6. Bicycles . . . . , . . . . . . . Ten. 

7. Typewriters, standard . . . . . . . . Two. 

8. TypowrilerB, portable . . . . . . . . . • One. 

9. Epidiascope for instructional purposes .. .. .. One. 

10. Cinema Proj(‘ctor instriietional purposes .. .. One. 


List of equijyinent required for the Provincial control TJnU 

(а) Transport — 

(1) Tiueks, .3/4 ion 4x 4, weapons carrier . . . . Two. 

(2) Tniokn, 3/4 ton, 4 x 4 (Jeep) .. .. .. One. 

(б) Tentage — 

Tents, 1 do pound .. .. .. •• •• Three. 

(c) Sprayers, spraying cquipnu-nt, ete. — 

(1) Petnd, driven .sprnyer.‘^\ 1 to 2 H. P. . . . . . . Four. 

(2) MlSll typ(» hand sprayers . . . . . . . . One hundr*^' . 

(3) Kua])saek sprayers, oil .. .. .. .. Twelve, 

(4) Siirnip pumps, double barrel, com] h <e with s})eeir.I nny/.li 

Ian- . 5', *dc. . . . . . . . . . . . . Twenty. 

(5) Kni])iy drums, 40 gallons . . . . . . . . Five. 

(6) Empty drums, 5 gallons . . . . . . . . Twenty 

(7) Empty drums, 1 gallon .. .. •• •• Twenty. 

(8) Bueke‘s, 3-4 gallons .. * .. Forty. 

(d) Field \^’orke^^s Imjdoments — 

(1) Hoes .. .. .. .. .. Two dozer. 

(2) Piekaxe8 .. .. .. .. One dozen. 

(3) Machetes . . . . . . . . . . • • Two doaecv 

(4) Axes, wood cutting .. .. .. .. ^Six. 

(e) Laboratory equipment siidi as band lenses, breeding eages, 

catching apparatus, glassw'nre, balance, primus slovr«, etc. As reqn fred (A 
* ly allot mei^t of 

3,000/- 


(/) Portable typewriter 


0?'.e, 
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APPENDIX 15. 

Modbl Mosquito Obdinanob. 
United States Public Health Service, 


Section 1. — It shall be unlawful for any person to have, keep, maintain, 

or permit within the corporate limits of any collection of 

dtauding or flowing water in which mosquitoes breed or are likely to breed, 
£^q1o 88 such collection of water is treated so as effectually to prevent such 
hzeeding. 

Section 2. — Collections of water in which mosquitoes breed or are likely 
to breed are those contained in ditches, ponds, pools, excavations, holes^ 
depressions, open cess-pools, privy vaults, fountains, cisterns, tanks, shallow 
wells, oarrels, troughs (except horse troughs in frequent use), urns, cans, 
boxes, bottles, tubs, buckets, defective house roof gutters, tanks or flush 
elosets, or other water containers. 


Section 3, The natural presence of mosquito larvae in standing or run« 
^Bg water shall be evidence that mosquitoes are breeding there. 

Section 4, Collections of water in which mosquitoes breed or are likely 
■to breed shall be treated by such one or more of the following methods as 
^ball be approved by the health officer 

(Here follows description of methods). 


Section 6 , — In case the person responsible for the condition of premises 
on which mosquitoes breed or are likely to breed, fails or refuses to take 
ae^ssary measures to prevent their breeding within three days after notice in 
^tinghas been given him by the health officers, or within‘ such longer time 
notice as may bo specified in the notice, the said person responsible 
ahall be deemed guilty of a violation of this ordinance ; and for each day after 
the expiration of three days from the day on which such notice is given him, 
or for each day after the expiration of the time specified in the notice, as the 
case niay be, that the person responsible fails or refuses to take such measures, 
the said person responsible shall be deemed guilty of a separate violation of 
or^naimo, and in case of such failure or refusal of the person responsible, 
toe Q^lth officer is authorised to take necessary measures to prevent the breed 
of mosquitoes, and all necessary costs incurred by the health officer fo 
4liat purpose shall be a charge against the pervson responsible. 


.. For the purpose of this ordinance the person responsible for 

the condition of any premises is the person using or occupying tJie same ; 

occupying the premises, the person who by 
Uw IS entitled co the immediate possession of the same ; or in case the pre- 

or more tenants of a common landlord; 
IS responsible for that part of the promises, which he 

tenants ; provided, that in case the 
;Pf:«^ises are occupied by a tenant under an yearly or monthlv tenanev or 
«der a lease for not more than a year, or undL any lease wherdw the leMor 

'SSfto bldir or flowing water in which mosquitoes breed or are 
.JUoaly to breed is owing to the disrepair of the building or buildintrs or to 

SSeThr’ill'etLl ^rr - conditionVtLt Ss® aTthI 

•tuae her the tenant entered into pcss. wior, or to anything done on the 



premises by the landlord during the existence of the tenancy or lease, 
and in such case, the landlord is the person responsible ; 'provided furAmr^ 
that any person who has caused to exist on any promises of which he ie 1106' 
the owner, landlord, occupant, or tenant any collection of water in wkiefc^ 
mosquitoes breed or are likely to breed is responsible, as well as the owner^ 
landlord, tenant, or occupant, as the case may be. 

Section 7 , — For the’piirposo of enforcing the provisions of this orcfiiuwiCr 
the health officer, or his lawful subordinate, may at all reasonabki ticBM 
enter in and upon any premises within his jurisdiction. 

Section 8 , — Any person found guilty of a violation of this W 

described in Section 5 hereof, shall be punished by a fine of not 1* t&AfiC 
OMC dollar ($ 1) and not more than twenty-five dollars (S 25). 

Section 9 , — This ordinance shall be in full forte aiid effect on a.id 
|he 1 day from the day on which it is approved. 
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APPENDIX 16. 


Destruction of Mosquitoes. 
Straits Settlements, 


Ordinance No. 174. 


To provide for the destruction of mosquitoes : — 

1. Short title. Application.— This Ordinance shall apply to all property 
every description including that belonging to or vested in or maintained 

tfee^Crown. 

2, Interpretation,— In this Ordinance, unless there is something repug- 
mnt in the subject or context, 

" House . . includes dwelling house, warehouse, office, shop, school 
and any other building in which persons are em- 
ployed ; • 

Mosquito . means the insect and includes its eggs, larvae and 
pupae ; 

Owner ** . . includes the person for the time being receiving the rent 
of any premises, whether on his own account or as 
agent or trustee or as receiver, or who would receive 
the same if such land or house were let to a tenant, 
and includes the Crown ; 


Occupier** . • 


Premises ” . . 


^ Sanitary 
Authority *’ . . 


means the person in occupation of any premises or 
having the charge, management or control thereof 
either on las own account or as agent of another 
person but does not include a lodger ; 

includes inossuages, buildings, lands, easements and 
hereditaments of any tenure, whether open or en- 
closed, whether built on or not, whether public 
private, and whether maintained or not under 
statutory authority ; 

means within any Municipal limits, the Municipal 
Health Officer and in any Kural District, the Kural 
Board Health Officer. 



3. Entrt/ and inspection by sanitary authority or authorised person. — (1) 
The sanitary authority or any person authorised by him either generally or 
specially in that behalf inVriting may, between the hours of six in the momy- 
iftg and six in the evening, with or without assistants, enter and e xamine an a 
pftemiiies in order to ascertain whether they or any thing thereon are in a 
SKKiditioxi favourable to the propagation or harbouring of mosquitoes ; pro- 
vided that no person shall, unless with the consent of the occupier, thereof. 

any house under this section without twelve hours’ previous notice 
Mug given to the occupier, if any, thereof. 

(«) Subject to such notice as aforesaid, the owner and the occupier of any 
j^OBUses shall permit the sanitary authority or any person so authorised by 
IttBi as aforesaid with or without assistants to have access thereto and to 
w part thereof tor the purpose of subsection (1) and shall supply all such 
Wcraation as the sanitary authority requires and as is reasonably necessary 
iat tust purpose. 
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‘i. General power of sanitary authority to order action,— {1) The sanitary 
jinthority, if as a result of any such examination it appears to him that any 
premises or anything thereon is favourable to the propagation or harbouring 
of mosquitoes, may, by order in writing addressed to the owner or occupier 
of such premwes direct him within a specified time to take such specified 
measures with regard to the premises or for the treatment, destruction or 
removal of anything thereon as may bring them into a condition not 
favourable to the propagation or harbouring of mosquitoes. 

(2) In particular and witliout prejudice to the generality of the powers 
aforesaid the sanitary authority may in such onlor direct the owner 
or occupier to drain any land or fill up inequalities in the surface thereof 
BO as to keep the hind permanently free from standing water to the extent 
required by the order. • 

Power of sanitary authority to order covering of tanks, etc,— (1) The 
sanitary authority may; by order in writing, direct the occupier of any pre- 
mises so to cover within a specified time and keep continuously covered any 
specified vessel or receptacle, including any tank or cist( 3 rn, on or appertaining 
to the jiromises that mosqiiitoos shall ]>e unable to enter such vessel or 
receptacle. 

(2) Whore any premises are unoccupied such order may bo addressed 
to tho owner thereof as if ho was the occupier. 

6. Power of sanitary authority to take preventive measures. — The sanitary 
authority or any person authorised by liim, either generally or specially in 
that behalf in writing may also, with the consent of the occupier, take such 
measures as are reasonably necessary. — 

(a) to destroy mosquitoes wherever found ; 

(b) to collect and remove empty tins, cans, bottles or other receptacles 
ill which mosquitoes may breed ; 

(c) to cut down and remove any grass, bamboo stumps, forn or under- 
growth in which mosquitoes are likely to breed or be harboured ; 

((/) to bring any water or swamp into a condition not favourable to the 
propagation or harbouring of mosquitoes ; 

(c) to fill witli concrete or otJierwise treat holes or hollows in trees 
which hold or are likcdy to liold water. 

7. Enforcement of order. — (1) li the owner or occupier of any premises 
on whom an order under section 4 or 5 has been served fails to comply with 
the terms thereof, the sanitary authority or any person authorised by him, 
either generally or specially in that behalf in writing may enter upon or into 
the said promises with such assistants and things as are necessary and may 
perform and do thereon or therein all acts and things required by the said 
order to be performed or done, and the cost thereof shall be recoverable from 
the owner or occupier by the sanitary authority. 

(2) If the amotint of such costs is not paid by the party liable to pay the 
Game within seven days after demand, such amount may be reported to a 
Police Court and recovered in the same way as if it was a fine imposed by such 
Oourt. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall aSeot any liability of any person to 
prosecution and punishment under section 8. 
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8. Penally for default.--{l) Any owner or occupier of any premises, 
whom an order under section 4 or 5 has been served, who neglects to comply 
with the terms thereof, shall be liable, on conviction by a Police Court, to 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or to imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to six months. 

(2) No person shall be punishable under this section for neglect to comply 
with any order in respect whereof he has appealed a^ hereinafter provided 
unless such order has been confirmed on appeal. 

10. Persons unable to meet necessary expenditure. — If it appears to the 
sanitary authority after due inquiry that any person has not the means to meet 
the necessary expenses of doing anything required to be done by him under 
this Ordinance, such necessary expenses may be met from Municipal or.Kural 
Board Fimds, as the case may be. 

11. No compensation.— No person shall be entitled to compensation for 
any expense incurred or damage occasioned by any^ order given or act done 
in pursuance of this Ordinance or any rule made thereunder unless such 
damage has been occasioned maliciously or without reasonable cause. 

13. Penalty for obstructing sanitary authority . — Any person, who obstracte 
the sanitary authority or any person authorised by him or any person engaged 
in carrying out this Ordinance in any act authorised by this Ordinance, shall 
be liable, on conviction by a Police Court, to a tine not exceeding two hundred 
dollars or to imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three months. 

14. Penalty for injuring works, etc., executed^ etc., by sanitary authority . — 
Any person who, without tue consent of the sanitary authority, interferes with, 
injures, destroys or renders useless any works executed or any materials or 
things placed in, under or upon any premises by or under the orders of the 
sanitary authority, sliall be liable, on conviction before a Police Court, to a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, and the sanitary authority may in 
addition recover from such person in the same manner as if it was fine 
imposed by a Police Court, such costs and expenses as it incurs in re-executing 
the works or replacing tLe materials or things so interfered with, injured, 
destroyed or rendered useless. 

15. Duty of owner and occupier to protect works for destruction of mosquu 
toes. — (1) Where the sanitary authority grany ciej;artiucnt of Government of 
the Municipality has cbnstructed any works witli the object of preventing the 
breeding of mosquitoes whether before or after the coming iiit.cj force of thiB’ 
Ordinance the onwerand the occupier of the premises on which such works 
stand shall prevent such premises being us^d in any manner whatsoever that is 
likely to cause ox has caused the deterioration or to lessen the efficiency of 
such works. 

(2) Perudty. — Where any such premises are used in such a manner as to 
lessen the full efficiency of such works the owner and the occupier of such 
premises shall subject to sub-section (4) be liable on conviction before » 
Police* Court to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars and the sanitary 
authority may enter upon the premises and execute any necessary repairs or 
work thereon and recover from such person in the same manner as if it was 
fiBfS imposed by a Police Court such costs and expenses as it thereby incur# 
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APPENDIX 17. 

Antimosquito Provision in the Bombay ]\Tunicipal Act. 

Section 5 . — Definition of terms : — 

(0 “ Water jvork ” includes a lake, stn ara, spring, pump, reservoir, 
cisterns, tank, duct, whither covered or open, sluice, mainpipe culvert, 
engine and any machinery, land, building or thing for supply or used for 
supplying water. 

{z) “ Nuisance ’* includes any act, omission, place or thing which 
causes or is likely to cause injury, danger, annoyance or oflence to the 
sense of sight, smelling or hearing, or which is or may be dangerous to life 
or injurious to health or property. 

(aa) “ Dangerous Disease moans cholera and any endemic, epidemic 
infectious disease by which the life of man is endangeicd. 

Section 6L — Matters to he provided for by the Corporaiion , — It shall be 
incumbent on the corporation to make adequate provision, by any means of 
measures which is lawfully competent to them to use or take, for each of 
the following matters, namely : 

(d) The reclamation of unhealthy localities, the removal of noxious 
vegetation and g»:iMiially the abatement of all nuisances. 

(g) Measures for [)reventing and checking the spread of dangerous 
diseases. 


Sectio)L (M. — Special fu fictions of the Commissioner . — (3) subject, when- 
ever it is in this Act expressly so directed, to the approval or sanction of the 
corporation or the standing committee and subject also to all other restrictions, 
limitations and conditic"' iinj)Osed by this Act, the entire executive power 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act vests in the Com- 
missioner. 

Section 68 . — Municipal officers may be empowered to exercise certain of the 
powers of the Commissioner. — (1) Any of the powers, duties or functions con- 
ferred or imposed upon or vested in the Commissioner by any of the sections, 
Bub-sections, or clauses mentioned in sub-section (2) may be exercised, per- 
formed or discharged, under the Commissioner’s control and subject to his 
revision and to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he shall think fit to 
prescribe, by any municipal officer whom the Commissioner, generally or 
specially empowers in v/riting in this4)ebalf; and in each of the said sections, 
dub-sections and clauses the word ** Commissioner ” shall, to the extent 
to which any municipal officer is so empowered, be deemed to include such 
officer. 


(2) The p v-rio;, sub sections and clauses of this Act referred to in sub- 
•section (1) are the following namely : — 


27f), 371, 377, 381, :181A, 4S8, 481). 


Seition '11\. Vrovisions as to cisterns. ~ {\) The C.'omniissioner may 
whenever it shall appt*nr to him to be necessary, by written notice require, 
that any premises f\u nished with a private water-supply from any municipal 
water-work shall, within a reasonable period, which shall be prescribed in 
the said notice, bo y)rovidod with a storage cistern of such size, material, quality 
')-nd description, and with such fittings and placed in such a position and with 
3uch means of access as he thinks fit. 


H1342HSDO 


S 
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Section 21^.—Po\veTto cut off 'private water-supply or to turn off tvat£r.-^{\) 
The Commissioner may cut oi! the connection between any municipal water- 
work and any premises to which a private \vatcr-sup[»ly is furnished by the 
corporation or turn of! the water from such premises in any of the following 
oases, namely : — 

(&) if the owner or occupier of the premises neglects, within the period 
prescribed in this behalf in any notice given under sub-section (1) of section 
274, to comply with any requisition made to him by the Commissioner re- 
garding the provision of a storage-cistern, or the means of access thereto, 

provided that the Commissioner shall not take action without 

the sanction of the standing committee. 

Section 374. — Power to inspect premises for sanitary purposes. — The 
Commissioner may inspect any building or other premises for the purpose of 
ascertaining the sanitary conditions thereof. (But see Section 488). 

Section 377. — Neylecled premises. — If it shall appear to the Commissioner 
that any promises are overgrown with rank and noisomo vogetation or are 
otherwise in an unwholesome or filthy condition, or, by reason of their not 
being properly enclosed arc resorted to by the public for purposes of nature, 
or are otherwise a nuisance to the neighbouring inhabitants, the Commis- 
sioner may, by written notice, require the owner or occupier of such 
premises to cleanse, clear or enclose the same, or, with the a])proval of the 
standing committee, may require him to take such other order with the same 
as the Commissioner thinks necessary. 

Section 381 . — Filling in of pools, etc.^ which are a nuisance.— (i) If in the 
opinion of the Commissioner — 

(a) any pool, ditch, tank, well, pond, quarry-hole, drain, watercourse 
or any collection of water, or 

(b) any cistern, receptacle for water or any article or thing capable of 
containing water whether or not' such cistern or receptacle, article or thing 
contains w^ater and is within or outside a building, or 

(c) any land on which water accumulates or is likely to accumulate, 
or 

((/) any prcmiscf: or pair »■! ..ny proniis*^'^ on'upiL-d (u* unoccupied, or 
under coivsi.Liciioii, r'.ctmsoruction or demoiilion, is or is likely to b^^come 
a breeding ipiac.* of nio.-(piitoes or wlucb is in other res]>ccts, a nuisance 
as defined m t",) of Fcctimi 3^ 

(u) The Comriiiosioner may hy i:oriee in writing p?(pnre the person by 
whose act, default ^ r suliorame, a arises, exists or continues, or is 

likely to arise, and the ovai.ir, or occupier of the land, building or pre- 

mises on which the nuisance arises, exists or continues or is likely to arise, 
or any one or more of such p'crson, owner, lessee and occupier, to remove, 
discontinue or abate the nuisance by taking such measures and by executing 
such work in such manner with such materials as the Commissioner shall 
prescribe in such notice. 

(iii) The Commissioner may also by any notice under clause (n), or by 
another notice, served on such person, owner, lessee and occupier, or on any 
one or more of them require them or any one or more of them to take all steps 
reqmsite or necessary to prevent a recurrence of the nuisance, and may, if he 
thinks It desirable, specify any work to be executed or measures to be carried 



out for that purpose, and may serve any further such notice notwithstanding 
that the nuisance may have been abated or removed, if he considers that it is 
likely to recur. 

Provided that if at any time within six months from the date of the service 
of any such notice, the nuisance recurs through the failure of the person or 
persons upon whom such notice has been served to comply with the require- 
ments contained in such notice, such person or persons shall be liable without 
any further notice to the penalties provided in this Act for ofiences under 
this section. 

(iv) Where the nuisance arises or exists or is likely to arise or recur in 
connection with the construction, reconstruction or demolition of any pre- 
mises, or part of any premises, the Commissioner may in addition to serving 
any notice on any one or more of the persons mentioned in clause (n) serve 
any such notice on any architect, contractor or other person employed to 
carry out such work of construction, reconstruction or demolition, and also on 
any sub-contractor employed by such contractor or other person, or any 
one or more of such contractor, person and sub-contractor. 

Section 381-4 . — Permission for new well, etc. — (1) No new well, tank, 
pond, cistern or fountain shall be dug or constructed without the previous 
permission in writing of the Commissioner. 

(2) If any such work is begun or completed without such pcriDis^ion, 
the Commissioner may either — 

(a) by written notice require the owner or other person who has dont 
such work to fill up or demolish such w ork in such manner as the Com.- 
missioner shall prescribe, or 

(b) grant written permission to retain sucli work, but such perniissioB 
shall not exempt such owner from proceeding? for contravening the pro- 
visions of sub-section (1). 

Section — By-laws, for what purposes to be made, — Tl.e corpora tioB 

may from time to time make by-laws, not inconsistent with this Act, mth 
respect to the following matters, namely * 

(a) regulating, in any particular not specifically provided tor in this 
Act, the construction, maintenance and control I'f drains, ventilation-shafts 
or pipes, cess-pools, water-closets, privies, latrines, urinals. draiuag»*-w'orks 
of every description, whether belonging to the corporation or to other pcrsBjii 
municipal w^ater-works, private communication-pipes and public streets; 

(6) regulating all matters and things connected with the supply and 
use of water. 

Section ill,— Certain offences jmni8hal)le with fine, — whoever 

(a) contravenes any provision of any of the sections, sub-seotiams or 
clauses mentioned in the first column of the following table, or of any 
regilation made thereunder ; or 
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(b) fails to comply witJi any requisition lawfully made upon him under 
any of the said sections, sub-sections or clauses : 
shall be punished, for each such offence, with fine which may extend to the 
amount mentioned in that behalf in the third column of the said table. 


Section, sub-section 
or clause. 

Subject. 

Fino which may 
be imposed. 

Section 274 

Requisition to provide storage cisterns and 

Rs. 

60 

Section 377 

other fittings to be used for connections 
with water works. 

Requisition to cleanse, etc., neglected premises 
Requisition to fill in pools, etc., which are a 

60 

Section 381 

60 

Section 381 A, sub- 

nuisance. 

Digging or constructing well, etc., without per- 

600 

section (1). 

mission. 


Section 381 A sub- 

Requisition to fill in or demolish well, etc. 

600 

section (2). 

- 



Section 472 , —Continuing offences, — Whoever, after having been con- 
.vioted of — 

(a) contravening any provision of any of the sections, sub-sections 
or clauses mentioned in the first column of the following table, or of any 
regulation made, thereunder, or 

(b) failing to comply with any requisition lawfully made upon him 
under any of the said sections, sub-sections or clauses, 

continues to contravene the said provision or to neglect to comply with the 
said requisition, or fails to remove or rectify any work or thing done in 
contravention of the said provision, as the case may be, shall be punished for 
each day that he continues so to offend, with fine which may extend to the 
amount mentioned in that behalf in the third column of the said table. 


Section, eub-seotion Daily 

or clause. Subjeot. Fine which 

may be 
imposed. 


Rs. 

Section 377 . . . . Kegulation to cleanse, etc., neglected premises 6 

Section 381 .. Requisition to fill in pools, etc., which are a 60 

nuisance. 

Section 381A, sub-section Requisition to fill in or demolish well, etc. , . 60 

( 2 ). 


Section 488. — Power of entry- The Commissioner may enter into or 
apon any building or land, with or without assistance or workmen, in order to 
make any inspection or survey or to execute any work which is authorised by 
this Act or by any regulation or by-law framed under this Act to be made or 
executed, or which it is necessary for any of the purposes, or in pursuance of 
any of the provisions, of this Act or of any such regulation or by-law, to make 
or execute. 

Provided that— 

(a) except whon ii is in this Act otherwise expressly provided, no such 
entry shall be made between lunset and sunrise ) 
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(6) except when it is in this Act otherwise expressly provided, no build- 
ing which is used as a human dwelling shall be so entered, unless with the 
consent of the occupier thereof, without giving the said occupier not less 
than twenty -four hours’ previous written notice of the intention to make 
such entry, and unless for any sufficient reason it shall be deemed in- 
expedient to furnisli such information, of the purpose thereof ; 

(c) sufficient notice shall in every instance be given, even when any 
premises may otlierwisc be entered without notice, to enable the inmates 
of any apartment appropriated to females to remove to some part of the 
premises where their privacy need not bo disturbed ; 

(d) due regard shall always be had. so far as may be compatible with 
the exigencies of the purpose for which the entry is made, to the social 
and religious usages of the orrupants of the premises entered. 

Section 489, — Enforcement of orders to execute works ^ etc. — (1) When any 
requisition or order is made, by written notice, by the Commissioner or by any 
municipal officer empowered under section 68 ia this behalf, under any section, 
sub-section or clause of this Act mentioned in sub-section (2), a reasonable 
period shall be prescribed in such notice for carrying such requisition or order, 
into efiect and if, within the period so prescribed, such requisition or order or 
any portion of such requisition or order is not complied with, the Commissioner 
may take such measures or cause such work to be executed or such thing to be 
done as shall, in his opinion, be necessary for giving duo efiect to the requisi- 
tion or order so made, and, unless it is otherwise in this Act expressly provided, 
the expenses thereof shall bo paid by the person or by any one of the persons 
to whom such requisition or order was addressed. 

(2) The sections, sub-sections and clauses of this Act referred to in sub- 
section (1) are the following, namely 

274, 377, 381, 381A. 

(3) The Commissioner may take any measure, execute any work or cause 
anything to be done under this section, whether or not the person who has 
failed to comply with the requisition or order is liable to punishment or has 
been prosecuted or sentenced to uny punishment for sucli failure. 

Section ol7~ Legal proceedings. -{1) The Commissioner may — 

(a) take, or withdraw from, proceedings agaiijst any person who is 
charged with — 

(i) any ofienco against this Act ; 

(n) any ofience which affects or is likely to affect any property or 

interest of the corporation or the due administration of this Act ; 

(in) committing any nuisance whatsoever. 

Section 518, — Power to Government to provide for performance of dutiee 
in default of any municipal authority. (1) If, upon complaint being made to 
bim and after such inquiry as he thinks fit to make, it shall at any time appear, 
to the Governor in Council that any of the provisions of sections 61, 381 and 

have not been or are not being duly carried out or enforced, 

the Governor in Council may make an order prescribing a period within which 
®uch provision shall bo carried out or enforced. 
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(2) Provided, that, except in any case which appears to the Governer 
in Oounoil to be'one of emergency, no such order shall be made until after the 
expiry of one month from the date of service of a written notice on the oorpo- 

' ration, and, if the Governor in Council shall think fit, on the Commissioner, 
requiring cause to be shown why such order should not be made, nor until the 
cause, if any, so'shown has been considered by the Governor in Council. 

(3) If, within the period prescribed in an order made under sub-section 
(1) the provision is not carried out or enforced, the Governor in Council may 
appoint some person to carry out or enforce the same and may direct that the 
expense of carrying out or enforcing such provision together with such reason- 
able remuneration to the person carrying out or enforcing the same as the 
Governor in Council shall determine, and the cost of the proceedings under 
this section shall be paid out of the municipal fund. 
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APPENDIX 18. 

Extracts from the Annual Report op the Public HEALfB 
Commissioner with the Government op India for 1936. 

(1) The Leprosy Colony ai UzuaJiOli in Africa. 

During 1936-37 tho colony had a total population of 1,061 inhabitante, 
of 901 wore resident patients on 31st March, 1937. A few years pre- 
vi<^usly the site of the colony was a dense jungle, but Dr. Brown, the first 
Me<iioal Superintendent, who built up the institution, worked with enthu- 
sia?^rii, patience and tact and since August, 1932, when the first patients were 
adirnttcd, the colony has grown into a community of lepers, who carry out 
amoMg themselves all the functions of civilized bfe including agriculture, 
industry, housing, education of the children, social activities and even mainte- 
nance of law. All patients are expected to work. Every able-bodied 
patient receives on admission a farm and a certain quantity of seed ; at 
harvest time he has to return a portion to the community store. Various 
local agricultural products are produced. The palm oil industry is a flourish- 
ing concern, whilst otlier industries incliidt- weaving, carving, tailoring, net 
making, manufacture of musical instruments, basket making and soap manu- 
facture, cultivation of llydnocarpus wightiuna is also being attempted. 
Rn.^d making and house-building are important occupations and blacksmithB 
aj! 1 carpenters thrive. All of the 170 children in the colony attend tho school 
wliioh is staffed by eight teachers, some of whom had teaching experience 
before they joined the colony. 

As the outside population have a prejudice against buying articles made 
by lepers, the^ are sold by the j)atients to their fellow patients, so that inter- 
na! consumption forms the main incentive for industrial activity. 

Exercise for the patients is by no means neglected. For many, their 
occupations afford sufficient exorcise in the open air ; for those who work 
indoors, like teachers and nurses, football, volley ball and tennis provide 
recreation and exercise. 

The most admirable part of the community life is the excelk nt disciphne 
and spirit of harmony that prevail among the inmates although about 300 
villages are represented in the colony. All offences arc tried by a court 
consisting of fhe Churf as-sisted by a council of headmen and a head woman 
and although al! have a right of aj)peal to a special court conducted by the 
medical officer, its jurisdiction is seldom ntcossary. 

Seventeen babies have been born in the coloiiv to lcp< r juothers. These 
infants were all sojiaratcd from their mothers at birth and were admitted to a 
Babies house, whore they were brought up on iirtitichil foods, c\ce])(ion being 
made in tho ca.se of sma II and feeble infants, which were permitted to be 
i)reast*fod hy the mothers, care being taken to prevent contact with the 
motlior oxciBpb at the nipple. 

All patients received treatment on modern lin< s and during tho year 17 
persons wore discharged as cured because of “ absence of symptoms, return of 
pigmentation and soneition in tho patclies, and rej)eated negative bacterio- 
logical examinations. ” 

The whole institution is managed on an cconoinical basis and running 
costs amount to the incredibly small sum of about K.s. 3-S-O per patient per 
month, this including the staff comprised of a Mt-dical Su|)erint€ndei»t, a Toe 
H worker who looks after tho industrial and agricultural side of the work, a 
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l&dy hononiiy worker, who attends to the unaffected children and the nur* 
sing staff. This is a surprisingly fine achievcmont and it has been rendered 
possible only because of the spirit of self-sacrifice that the founder brought 
to task ho had assumed, his genius for organisation and an understanding 
sympathy which enabled him to win the confidence of the African and enlist 
his co-operation for his own betterment. 

(2) lofest Farm Colony at MangaUarai in the Central Provinces. 

This is a co-operative undertaking, Government, the American 
Mennonite Mission and the Mission to Lepers all being represented on the 
Board of Control : — 

“ Its primary purpose is to re-establish in life arrested cases of the 
disease who have cleared up in Mission Homes in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, but who need to live under healthy conditions and with some 
assurance of a livelihood if the risk of relapse is to bo reduced to a minimum. 
It is also for healthy children of lepers, that they too may have opportunity 
of winning from the forest their own farmstead. 

An area of 6,288 acres was set aside by the Governine nt for the purpose of 
providing holdings of lb acres each and the terms of the settlement provide 
that, for the first two years, 20 per cent, of the persons admitted might be 
non-Ieprous people with agricultural experience in order to help the regular 
colonists to settle down to an agricultural life. The Government provided 
funds for water supply and for clearing the land, whilst the Mission to Lepers 
sanctioned a grant to help the colonists to tide over the first few months until 
the harvfwting of the first crops. The American Mennonite Mission sanctioned 
the appointment of one of its members as the manager of the colony and he 
busied himself with organising the work, establishing a rural school, introduc- 
ing a medical service, supervising a co-operative society and dealing with the 
many other problems of a pioneer venture. The development of this under- 
taking will be watched with interest ; its succcs.s will no doubt encourage 
others to make similar attempts to relieve the leprosy situation of the country. 

The great importance of protecting children from infection nas already 
been emphasised and, under existing conditions, it is nimest impossible to 
prevent spread of infection to this susceptibk group of the community. The 
evelopment of leper colonies should be able to play a prominent part in this 
oirection. In the first place, provision can be made for the segregation of 
an s bom to leprous mothers ; secondly, life in the colony is itself an edu- 
ea JOD to the resident patient in that he learns to avoid infecting others i 
an , ^ y, when he is discharged, he can help to spread the knowledge he taa 
gained amongst his friends and acquaintances. 
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APPENDIX 19. 

Extract from the Keport on Leprosy and its Control in India (1941) 
by A SPECIAL Committee Appointed BY the'Cenral Advisory Board of 

Health. 

Certain principles recommended by this Committee for regulating future 
leprosy legislation. 

(1) The disease should bo notifiable but notification should be confi- 
dential and confined to cases who are infective. The present legislatiou 
for the notification of leprosy is to a large^ extent a dead letter. 

(2) Legislation should provide power to isolate^ infective cases which 
are a danger to the community. For paupers who are sufiering from lepro- 
sy, however, as defined in Section 2 of the present liCpers Act, legal power 
should apply to all cases. 

(3) A patient compulsorily isolated outsido[[^ his own home should be 
maintained at public expense. 

(4) When a pauper suffering from leprosy is removed to an a.sylum 
under legal , powers the complete cost of his maintenance in the asylum 
should be met by the administrative authority applying the Act. 

(6) Legislation should include powers for the*^ Health Officers to 
examine cases who are suspected to be in an infective condition. 

(6) Tjcgal powers regarding the occupation of patients with leprosy 
detailed in the present Lepers Act, shall be retained but for infective cases 
only. 

(7) The powers of arrest and removal of a person who appears to be a 
pauper suffering from leprosy should be entrusted to the health authori- 
ties and the services of the Police called in only when difficulty arises. 

(8) Legal power should be provided whereby a person who, after c^mi- 
mittal to an asylum, absconds, can be committed to a Leper Jail by order 
of a magistrate. Section 12 of the Lepers Act provides for arrest without 
warrant and return to the asylum of persons compuIsorilT isolated. This 
is inadequate. 
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APPENDIX 21. 

Repokt by Colonel M. Taylor, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., T.M.S., on his 
TOUR OF Mental Hospitals at the request of the Health Sorvet 
AND Development Committee. 

CALCUTTA. 

I commenced my tour on 30th December, 1944, in order to meet Dr* 
G. Bose, in Calcutta, as he intended leaving the city on 1st January, 1945> 
for some weeks. 

In Calcutta, I visited and inspected the following : — 

(1) Lumbini Park Mental Hospital and Clinic. 

:2) The Mental Hospital for Male Patients at Mankundu. 

(3) The Mental Hospital for Females, 78, Lower Circular Road» 
Calcutta. 

(4) The Observation Ward, Bhawanipore. 

(5) The Out-door Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, Medical College Hos- 
pital, Calcutta. 

(6) The Out-door Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, Carmichael Medical 
College, Calcutta. 

Lumbini Park Mental Hospital. 

This institution is managed by the Indian Psycho- Analytical Society. 
The daily average number of in-patients treated is 20 (males 14, females 
6). During the period 6th February, 1940, to 31st December, 1941, a total 
of 176 new mental cases attended the Outdoor Clinic. 

The Outdoor Clinic at Lumbini Park Mental Hospital is also open to 
General Patients (8,191 was the total number attending from day to day 
during the period 5th February 1940— 31st December 1941). 

There are two Resident Physicians, the resj^ective salaries being Rs. 100/- 
and Rs. 76/- per mensem, and a number of honorary visiting physicians 
who attend for a total of 14 hours per week. The work of tlio outdoor 
clinic and routine work can leave very little time at the disposal of the resi- 
dent physicians for ward work, and the salari(‘s paid to the Nursing Person- 
nel would indicate that the nursing care cannot be of a very high standard. 

The Senior Nurse receives a salary of Rs. 20, and the three remaining 
members of the Nursing Staff receive salaries at the rate of Rs. 15 per men- 
sem, plus food and lo&ging. Sixteen male attendants receive salaries al 
Rs. 26, and five female attendants Rs. 10, plus food and lodging. 

It is stated in the report from 6th February 1940 to let December 1941 
that “ for want of funds trained nurses cannot be employed to look after 


the patients 

The rates for indoor patients are as follows : — Rs. 

(i) First Class Bed , . . . . . 300 p.m. 

(m) Second Class Bed . . . . . . 200 p.m. 

(Hi) Third Class Bed . . . . . . . . 160 p.m. 


and “ a special charge shall be made if special nursing has to be arranged 
for ; this shall orly be done with the written sanction of the guardians ; the 
charge for the special nurse shall be paid in advance. Special medicines will 
also be charged for at cost price 
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The rates at the European Mental Hospital, Ranchi are ab follows 

Rs. 

*(t) First Class (inclusive of three private attendants) 300 p.m. 
♦(w) Second Class (inclusive of two private attend- 
ants) . . . . 200 p.m. 

(m) Third Class . . . . . . 46 p.m. 

with European diet, all drugs, and no cliarge for extras. 

* In (i) and (ii) the guardians are called upon to meet the cost of 
“ Dearness Allowance ’* to the private attendants at the scale as sanc- 
tioned by Government. 

It is obvious that (apart from the one free bed) Lurnbini Park Mental 
Hospital cannot, at present, be widely patronised by the general commu- 
nity. 

Owing to the small numbers the capita rate is extremely high — viz,, 
Rs. 2,091 per annum. 

It has been pointed out that the visiting physicians who arc all highly 
qualified, spend a total of 14 hours per week in the hospital. This can 
scarcely be considered adequate for specialized treatment. One of the 
honorary physicians is a M.R.C.P.E., D.P.M., but he visits one day per - 
week for two hours. Honorary Physicians are, as a rule, very jealous of 
their prerogative but take their responsibiUti(*.8 lightly. 

The equipment is neither extensive, nor modern, and the environ- 
ment of the hospital leaves much to be desired. There is little provision 
for diversion, occupational therapy, or rehabiUtation. 

The institution to all intents and purposes is a Private Horae, and 
hampered as it is by its extensive outdoor clinic for general patients, and 
lack of funds, it cannot be considered a satisfactory institution for the treat- 
ment of mental patients. As at present conducted, I do not rate the faci- 
lities for training very highly. This institution, given adequate funds 
to meet the cost of expansion on modern lines, would, in time, become both 
a useful hospital, and a good teaching school. 

Mankonda Mental Hospital, Calcntta. 

The Male Section of this hospital is situated at Mankundu, about 22 
miles from Calcutta City, and the Female Section at 78, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

The daily average number of patients in both sections, is 56 (males 43> 
females 13). , 

The aims of this institution according to the prospectus are 
(i) To provide for up-to-date institutional tre of mental 

cases, and to place the same within the reach of the n. v-es 

(%%) To provide facilities for training in, and research in Psychiatr}' 
and Psychological Therapy. 

{ill) lo trair. np nurses for attending to mental cases. 

The lack of funds baa, so far, prevented these aims, and all that can be 
said for the institution, at present, is that even the standard of custodial 
3are cannot yet be considered satisfactory. 

In the male section at Mankundu, the buildings are good, but in a very 
bad state of repair, and the compound (there is no Mali) is an absolute 
jungle. I found the patients under poor control, and the whole atmosphere 
of ^6 hospital was most depressing. 
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The Mental Hospital for Females. 

The female section (75, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta) is located in 
a rented house, not very suitable for the purpose, but the patients appeared 
to bo happier and better cared for. 

I gained the impression that the Nursing Personnel in both sections 
was of poor quality and totally inadequate. 

Hero again, there is an imposing list of Visiting Physicians. Their 
hours of attendance are not specified, but the state of the institution, as a 
whole, reflects no credit on any one. It stands as an indictment to Bengal- 

The Chief Medical Officer and the Secretary to the Court of Governors 
of this hospital, who accompanied me on my visit, are well aware of the limi- 
tations of this Institution, as is the Court of Governors. The Court has 
appealed to Government for financial aid, and they have offered to hand 
the institution over to the control of Government. If financial aid is not 
forthcoming the Court envisages the early closure of this hospital. The 
buildings and land were a gift, but, as is usual with such gifts, carry no 
endowment. 

The Court of Governors in 1941 appointed a sub-committco to enquire 
into the management of this hospital. The following are some extracts 
from the report of the sub-committee 

“ While paying our higliest compliments to the Pounder tiecretary 
for his bold and single-handed efforts, we cannot but state that the hos- 
pital has, so far, been working with thoroughly inadequate equipment 

“ It seems that the authorities of the hospital bad no idea of the 
eminence which this institution was destined to rise to in so short a 
time. Considering the difficulties of managing mental patients in private 
homes and the hardship entailed in securing accommodation in the 
Ranchi Hospital (Indian) where the accommodation is scarcely sufficient 
for Criminal Lunatics*, it is no wonder that the first non-official attempt 
in this line was kindly received, leniently judged, and eagerly availed 
of by the public. We hold, however, that the hospital should be 
properly equipped without further delay.’' 

I endorse the comments of this sub-comniittee with regard to the 
Founder-Secretary, whom I had the pleasure of meeting, and I would also 
pay a tribute to the medical men who have attempted the impossible with 
the meagre resources at their disposal and the numerous handicaps with 
which they had to contend. The results attained, in spite of the very for- 
midable obstacles, reflect credit ou the entire staff. They have, in a small 
measure, a.ssunied a responsibility which Government and the Corporation 
have, so far, shirke<l. 

Fifty per cent of die patients in this hospital are non-paying, and the 
maintenance charges for paying patients are mush less than at Lumbini 
Park. 

The attending physicians receive travelling allowance only, while the 
remuneration of the nursing staff and attendants is rather less than is nor- 
mally paid to menials. 

*The statement in this report, that the accommodation in the Indian 
Mental Hospital, Ranchi, is scarcely sufficient for criminal lunatics, is 
{ correct. The total authorised accommodation is for 1,3(X) patients, 
iU-l the number of criminal patients at present under treatment is 421 
(males 392, females 29). 
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Until adequate funds are available for vast improvements in the build* 
ings, adequate whole-time qualified personnel, and modern equipment 
this institution is neither in a position to render modern treatment in the 
psychoses, nor to afiord any facilities for teaching in Psychiatry. 

Mental Observation Ward. Bhawanipore, 

Calontta. 

This institution receives Magistrates* oases, and patients for obser- 
vation sent by the police authorities. 

The Superintendent is the professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
University, and, as a side-line^ he is Lecturer in Mental Diseases. The 
Buildings are first class, in very good order (rather over-done with massive 
iron bars), and located in a central area of the city. There are 30 beds, 
and the daily average number of patients is 10. 

It is here that the under-graduates receive their instruction in the psy- 
chiatry (ten lecture demonstrations), and to augment the clinical material, 
twelve patients are transported from the Indian Mental Hospital, Ranchi. 
The patients so transported are classified into three groups : — 

Group I. Idiocy (1), Imbecility (1 ), Obsessional Neurosis (1), G.P.I. (1). 

Group II. Mania (2), Melancholia (1), Dementia Paranoides (1). 

Group III. Dementia Praecox (Schizophrenia) (1), Paranoia (1) 
Confusional Insanity (1), Drug Psycho8iB(l). 

The training of the Calcutta Undergraduates in this most important 
branch of medicine is totally inadequate. The students are merely beins 
exploited. The first essential step would be to divorce Psychiatry from Medical 
jurisprudence and appoint a Psychiatrist as Lecturer, and the Second, 
and more important, the provision of suitable clinical material. 

I am of the opinion tlint this institutioji could be modernised at a small 
cost and ermld more efiU iontly contribute to psychiatric education. 1 
suggested to the Surgeon-General (hat it would make an admirable Psychiatric 
Unit, with out-patient department and beds. The Observation Ward vrould 
also be possible in the same U!‘it. The Surgeon-Goneral agreed. 

The Psyehological Clinic, Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta. 

This eiiiiic is open from 8 ii.ni. to lOa.ra. on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
— Outxioor jKitients only. • 

Dr. G. Bose is in charge of the Clinic and is assisted bv Dr. Nageudra- 
nath De, M.B.. D.T.i\l. (Cal.). .Al.R.C.P.E., D.P.M. (Lond.). and Dr. S. 
Banerjee, B.Sc., xM.B. (Cal.), D.P.II. (Lond.). 

During 57 new cases from Calcutta and 17 from the moffussil 
received treatment at this clinic, and 17 old cases from Calcutta and 5 from 
the moflupsil also attended. The total number of patients receiving treat- 
ment during UM3, was 96, the average daily attendance was 4]1 new, 3 old 
cases), and included Psychoneurotics and Psychotics. 

The total expenditure for the year amounted to Rs. 42-2-0. 

Clinical lectures and demonstrations were held regularly for senior 
students of the Carmichael Medical College, and Post-Graduate students of 
the Department of Psychiatry, University of Calcutta. 
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Clinic for Neurology and Psychiatry. Mental College Hospital. Calcutta. 

PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE— Dr. Chandra Saha, M.Sc., M.B., D.T.M. 

(Cal.), F.R.F.P.S. (Glas.), M.R.C.P. (Loud.). 

This clinic opened in July 1937, closed in December 1941, re-opened 
in July 1943, closed again 1943, and again re-opened in March 1944. 

As will be seen, this Neuro-Psychiatric clinic has had a chequered 
career, and in his report of 1942, the Pyhsician-in-charge states “for want 
of beds and rooms, special methods of treatment and investigation cannot 
be undertaken 

When this clinic did function, the daily average number of patients 
was, new cases 1*8, old cases 4, in the proportion of two Psychiatric to one 
Neurological case. 

The Physician-in-charge rightly states that the clinic is still in its embry- 
onic stage, and he has a scheme for further development. 

The Principal of the College is against Neuro-Psychiatric Clinics, and 
considers there should be separate Neurological and Psychiatric Clinics. 
The consensus of present day opinion is in favour of the Principal’s views. 

Both clinics are poorly equipped, and conducted entirely by Honorary 
Physicians, a subject which I shall deal with later. 

While in Calcutta I took the opportunity of calling on the Surgeon- 
Qeneral with the Government of Bengal, the Secretary, Public Health and 
Local Self-Government, Government of Bengal, and the Registrar, Cal- 
cutta University. I also made contact with many other gentlemen, includ- 
ing the Professor of Physiology, Medical College, but space is too short to 
give details of all discussions. They will be embodied in my General Re- 
marks. 

I left Calcutta, having formed the opinion that the mental hospitals 
and clinics which I visited there cannot be considered satisfactory, and are 
far below the standard which one would expect to find in a University City. 

There is a crying need for a modern Mental Hospital for Indians in Cal- 
cutta of at least 260 beds — both in the interests of the community and the 
university. The bulk of the clinical material passes to the Indian Men- 
tal Hospital, Ranchi, and it is not feasible either to send large number of 
patients from Ranchi to Calcutta, or to send Medical Students to Ranchi. 

The question of expanding and modernizing the existing Mental Hos- 
pitals in Calcutta would be a matter for the Bengal Governmont ; it is ad- 
visable that institutions where a teaching programme is carried out should 
come entirely under Government control and supervision. 

It would be more economical, and would lead to greater efficiency, to 
build in Calcutta a modern Mental Hospital of 250 beds on a suitable site, 
with a view to possible later axpanslon to 1,000 beds. 

A need which is equally urgent is a Home for Mental Defectives of at 
least 200 beds. 

If the climate in Lahore, Bombay, Agra, Nagpur, Madras, is not con- 
sidered a bar to the erection of Mental Hospitals, then the project is feasible 
in Calcutta, and should be seriously considered before further expansion 
programmes are undertaker at Ranchi. 
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BIADRA8 

In Madras, my programme included risite fco tiie followingr 

. (1) The Government Mental Hospital. 

\2) General Hospital, Madra.^. 

(3) Tlio Madras University. 

(4) The Madras Medical College. 

(6) The Stanley Medical College. 

(6) Nursery Schools and Montessori Scdiools.* 

(7) The Children’s Aid Society. 

The Government Mental Hospital 

The hospital is built over a large area (approximately 60 acres), and 
there is ample ground space and playing Helds. The buildings are good 
and are kept in a good state of repair. 

The daily average number of patients during 1943 was 1,223 (males 
861| females 362). There are no criminal patients. 

The hospital is grossly overcrowded, and only a sniall percentage of the 
««tients have cots. Some of the best wards are at present requisitioned fcsi 
B.P. work. 

In spite of this, the custodial care is of a reasonabiy goc^i standard (by 
the term ** Custodial Care ” I mean the orderly and 8yf;tematic methods by 
which physical, recreational, and hygienic activities are regularly carried 

tn). 

The Medical Superintendent holds the degree of M.B.B.S. (Madras), 
and has been on the staff of the hospital for 14 years ; the members of the 
medical staff are temporary, and belong to the General Service cadre, and 
are not highly qualified. 

The Deputy Superintendent who had been on the staff for 2-8/12 yean 
informed me that he was working in the Mental Hospital merely “ because 
he had been posted there ”, and he sounded as if he had a grievance. 

Of the 7 Medical Officers one holds the M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and L.M.S.SJL 
(Lond.), and six are L.M.Ps. There are two women apothecaries. The 
Medical Superintendent says he is handicapped by continual changes in the 
Medical Staff. The Deputy Superintendent with 2-8/12 years service holdi 
the longest record of service of the present staff. 

The Medical Superintendent has had no Post-Graduate courses of in* 
•truction, and the standard of Psycho-therapy can well be imagined. The 
Medical Staff is barely sufficient to give proper medical and surgical eaie 
to all the patients who develop acute or chronic physical disease during the 
eoorse of their Psychoses. The ratio per cent discharged recovered to daily 
average strength is 10*79, and the ratio per cent of coses recovered to direel 
admissions is only 12.20. These figures indicate that detention rather 
than therapy is the main function of this institution. 

The Medical Superintendent is responsible for tha training of Under- 
Graduates from the Madras, Stanley and Missionary Medical Collegee. 
There are four courses (12 lectures and demonstrations) per annum; the 
average number of students attending each course being 35. The numhes 
•f students Teoeiving instruction is therefore 140 per annum. 

HlSiffiBDOJ 
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I am of the opinion that this responsibility is too heary for the prtfen# 
Superintendent, who has had no clinical or Fost<Oraduate experience out* 
aide the Madras Mental Hospital. 1 understand the Madras Government 
proposes to press for the release of the permanent Superintendent who is 
at present serving as a Psychiatrist in the Army, and I consider that this 
is an urgent necessity. 

There are no Outdoor Psychiatric Clinics at any of the Madras Hospitals, 
and this is well, for there are no officers with the qualifications and experience 
to conduct such clinics. ' 

There are at present no facilities in Madras for Post-Graduate training 
in Psychiatry. I shall return to this subject in ray General Remarks. Let 
me, however, quote Lt.-CoL G. R. McRobert, Professor of Medicine, 

Madras, one of the ablest men in the Medical profession in India today, in 
an address he delivered recently before the Council of Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal Education of the University of Madras : — 

“ For diseases of IVIind we have not in the whole Madras Presidency, 
with its teeming millions, and vast amount of mental disorder and Psy- 
choneuroses, a single Mental Expert, technically qualified to teach even 
up to the pass M.B. standard, far less to instruct Specialists.** 

The Social Services wliich I w'as invited to visit in Madras are still in 
the pioneering stage. They included the Children’s Aid Society, 
Egmore ; the Madras Vigilance Association, Mylapore ; the Nursery School 
Projects (Vepery Nursery School), and one of tiie Moutessori Schools. They 
•are, no doubt, being conducted conscientiously by persons who are trying to 
do the job to the best of their ability, but they lack that Psychiatric back- 
ground which makes for efficiency. There will be no co-ordination in these 
Social Services until Madras has an organized Mental Health Service. 
Efficiency is not possible until an adequate auuiber of trained Psyebiatristi 
and Psychologists is available. 

I do not believe that Psychiatry is the answer to all problems in life, 
but there is no doubt that a Psychiatric approach to the understanding of 
human behaviour should be made to an incr«\isirig extent by all workers 
m the fields of Physiological, Social, and Psychological rnaladaptation. 

BANGALORE 

'.ly programme here iucluded visits to the 

(1) Government Mental Hospital, 

(2) Government Medical Schools, 

(3) Government General Hospitals, 

and I had interviews with the Senior Surgeon Uhe Administrative Medi- 
cal Officer, Mysore Government), the Residency Surgeon, and acme of the 
Teaching Staff at the General Hospitals. 

Mysore Government Mental Hospital 

After 'the depressing experience at the .Mental llospiuls in Calcutta 
and Madras, it was a real pleasure to visit the Bangalore Mental Hospital. 

The Hospital is comparatively new (1937), and has been planned on the 
VUla system, the lat,5S^ design for Mental Hospitals. The spacious lawns 
and gardens are well kept. 



Accommodation is available for 300 patients (males 200, females 100). 
flic pavilions for male and female patients are self-contained, and arrangad 
In a square quadrangle, with units of 4 to 20 patients. There are single 
sooms (rather small) in each pavilion, which are intended for boisterous 
patients. 

Special rooms are provided for paying patients, and some Oottages* 
afS available for well-to-do patients. 

All the essentials for modern treatment are present in this hospital — 
modern Hydrotherapeutic Units, a well-eqiiippaJ Operation Theatre, a 
Psychological Laboratory, conducted by a full-time qualified Psychologist, 
a useful Occupational Therapy Department, a Club and Diversional Tho- 
sapy Units, excellent Surgical and Laboratory Equipment^ and extensive 
Pmii and Vegetable Garden, where patients so inclined can occupy them- 
selves. 

Electrical Convulsant Therapy apparatus and an Encephalography Unit 
will be installed as soon as they are available on the market. 

The Hospital is supervised by two Boards of Visitors, one, composed of 
State Officials, deals with the interests of Mysore State patients, the second^ 
composed of Magistrates, Medical Officers of important hospitals, and a 
few non-officials, looks after the interests of Civil Patients (non .Mysore) 
and patients from the Military Area. 

The Hospital receives pa)nng patients from any part of India, provi- 
ded there is a reasonable expectation of recovery. 

Patients are to a large extent selected, and, in the circumstances^ the 
stecovery rate to direct admissions exceeds 40 per cent. This high recovaiy 
tfate is the best indication of the standard of treatment. 

The tvpes of patients undergoing treatment in this hospital include 
^he Schizophrenic— Paranoid Group, the Aflective Group, the Organic Re- 
action Group, the Psycho-Neurotic Group, Epilepsy, Pre-senile, Senile and 
4rtefio-ScIerotic Dementias, and Mental Deficiency. 

The clinical material is ample, both for under-graduate and post- 
graduate teaching. 

^ The hospital also con luots a daily Out-Patient Department, where 
Psyeha-Ncurotics and patients who do not require hospitalization, and those 
who have been discharged but need continuation oi treatment are attended. 

X In^addition to the above class of patients, many cases are referred to 
iMs cliu’c for opinion where a Psychological basis for physical symptom* 
snspActM. Problem ChiMren, Delinquents, Dull ami Backward Child* 
tfen of various grades and types, and children suffering from fipeodK 
di^fccts, etc., are also treated. The number of out-patients (new and old) 
.attending the Out-Door Clinic during 1913, was 5,242, and during the same 
period 705 adults and 132 children were oxasnined in the Psychological 
Laboratory. The Psychologist hopes for additional equipment in the neat 
future, and plans for the extension of buildings are already in hand. The 
extension will include a Research Laboratory ^an I a Neurological Labora- 
ttory. 

The Oase Records are admirably maintained, and 'clinical assiatants 
^nd stu louts have an oxcellont opportunity of a detailed ^ study of case* 
ii^Uoed at their disposal. 

4A 
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The Hospital is rccoguized as a teaching institution for the 
M pA BA. (Hons.) in Psychology of the Mysore University, and the L.M.P«* 
•curse of the Medical School. The hospital is also recognized as a Schoci^ 
fox post-graduate work and some research work is already being undex^ 
taken. 

The staff as a whole gives the impression of high standard of eflSciencyv- 

This hospital, as at present conducted, is well adapted for both undei- 
gradate and post-graduate teaching, but a caution is necessary. The 
Medical Superintendent is a highly trained and experienced teachetf 
and clinician, but there is no Deputy Superiutendent and under-Btady.- 
The Superintendent is on a ten years contract which is completed in MarcM 
1946. It is doubtful if he will remain in the service of the Mysore Govern- 
ment, and the scale of jmy is so inadequate that it will never command thr 
services of a man of conij^arable ability to the present Superintendent. I® 
short, the Bangalore Mental Hospital is a one man show ’’ ran by Dv.- 
Gtovindaswamy. If Dr. Govindaswamy leaves Bangalore, the Mental Hos^ 
pital will deteriorate, and the teaching facilities will disappear. 

There is an adequate staff, on a poor scale of pay. My remarks on Nuf*' 
sing Personnel apply equally to this Institution as to all the others visited. 

I would offer the following criticism on the' layout of the Bangalore^ 
Mental Hospital. The residential quaiters aie much too near the hospital 
wards. The residence of the Medical Superintendent is less than a stone'(f 
throw from the residence of some of his subordinates. Bangalore Mental^ 
Hospital might well be accepted as a model, but these defects shonUl bw 
avoided in the erection of new Hospitals. 

POONA.; 

At Poona, 1 visited the Central Mental Hospital, and the Medical School 
Hospital, and had interviews with Lt.-Col. B. Z. Shah, l.M.S. (Held.), MedK 
aal Superintendent of the Mental Hospital, and Ut. Col. S. Prall, LMrS^^ 
OiviJ Surgeon and Superintendent of the Medical School Hospital. 

Central Mental Hospital, Poona. 

This institution is situated at Yeravda, about 7 miles from Poona City> 
and is conveniently within reach of the students of the Medical School 
I understand the Poona Medical School will be up-graded to the status ol^ 
a College in the near future. 

The authorized accommodation is as follows: — 




Mate 

Femafo 

Totc4 

Europeans . .* 

• • m 9 

141 

74 

215 

Indian Section No. 1 

• • • • 

124 

127 

2BIt 

Indian Section No. 2 

• • • • 

466 

178 

58^ 

Asnte Section 

• • • • 

34 

11 

4C9 

Infirmary 

as • • 

79 

83 

ISSf 


Total 

784 

443 

1,227 


The daily average number of patients during 1943 was l,326—almo8t V0 
more than the authorised scale, and since the authorized scale, according tW 
floor space is none too generous, this hospital can, at present, be described as^ 
Wver-crowded. 

During 1943 there were only 21 Voluntary patients. 
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Occupational Therapy has been restricted ^owin^ to the difficulty in 
j^oouiing raw materials, and Diversion Therapy for all patients has not beea^ 
possible owing to lack of funds. 

The total annual expenditure (1943) was Rs. 4,90,927 ; the amount 
.received from paying patients was Rs. 1,47,627, so that the total cost falling 
.on Government amounted to Rs. 3,43,300. 

The annual total per capita cost in 1943 was Rs. 368*28, and it can 
therefore be assumed that in normal times the per capita cost was muok 
;]«88 than one Rupee per day. 

Staff . — The Superintendent, due to the present emergency, is a retired 
{. H. 8. officer who does not profess to be a Psychiatrist, and the remaining 
(gnembers of the professional staff lack experience in Psychiatry. 

In 1942 the ratio per cent, of patients discharged recovered to diieet 
jidmissions was 15*89. This is a very satisfactory figure considering that 
the hospital has insufficient medical staff to give more than cursory attention 
4o patients. 

This institution could be converted into a first class Mental Hospital 
‘With very little expenditure. The buildings are good, well kept, and suitable* 
flome of the massive iron bars might well be removed. 

The equipment in all departments is poo^, but this can quite easily bt 
remedied as funds become available. I'he outstanding deficiencies in tbit 
^hospital are the lack of trained Psychiatrists, and trained nurses, and the 
Bombay Government will have to work on the theory that more and bettei 
‘^rained profe.ssional personnel is the urgent need of the Central Mental 
Hospital at Poona. 

Eight leotures, with demonstrations, arc given to the students of tba 
fl. J. Medical S^'hool, Poon.i, by the Medical Superintendent, and, with tba 
present staff, this hospital is quite unable to extend its teaching burden W 
Inohide either M. R. sbudoiits or Post-Graduate. 

There is no Psychiatric Clinic at the B. J. Medical School Hospital, and 
dt present there is no scheme to include one in the near future. 

BOMBAY. 

My programiiic in Bombay included interviews with the Surgeon-Oeneml^ 
4he Registrar of the University, the Dean of the Medical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, the Dean of Seth G, S. Medical College , the Principal of the Qranl 
^ Sfcdicai College, the Hon. Psychiatrists, Grant Medical College, and the Bonw 
liecturer in Psychiatry, G. S. Medical College, and others. 

I visited the Psychiatric Clinic, J. J, Qroup of Hospitals, the N. M. Menial 
Bospital, Thana, the Indian Institute of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiantb 
and the Child Guidance Clinic, Sir D. J. Tata School of Social Work. 

Tbana Mental Hospital^ 

This institution is situated about 20 — 25 mfien from Bombay. Altboi^ 
oot very old (1901) it cannot be described as a Modem Mental Hospital. lit 
present function is obviously one of segregation rather than of active therapy* 

The daily aveiage number of patients during 1944 was 500*2 — a nnmbii 
wonaiderably in excess of the authorised scale. 

The ratio per cent, of pitieubs dis^arged recovered to direct admissions 
Aiinngl944 was 20, a fiemre v^hioh rofieots oredit on the Superintendent and Ui 

ML 
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The Dumber of Voluntary patients in 1944 was 40, and the daily averag# 
fmmber of criminal patients for the same period was 32*5. 

There is, I understand, a scheme for improving the present hospital^ 
or alternatively to erect a new Mental Hospital. The latter alternative seemff 
the better, but with a programme for a Post-Graduate course in Psyehiatrp 
and a large number of Undergraduates in Medicine, it would be worth while 
eonsidering the erection of a modern Mental Hos])ital on the same lines as thOF 
Mental Hospital, Bangalore, of about 250 — 300 beds, and on a site accessible 
to both teachers and students. Almost a whole forenoon or afternoon la 
expended in travelling to and from this institution by those attending demona* 
trations. 

The Out-Patient Psychiatric Clinic — J. J. Group of Hospitals, is undos 
the direction of Dr. Masani, the Hon. Psychiatrist, who holds a D.P.M, There 
are 4 beds allotted for in-patients, and the average number of patients said te 
attend the Outdoor Clinic, is 12. The clinic functions twice weekly, autf 
the Physician's sessions extend from 2 to 3 hours. The clinic is lK)orljr 
equipped, and the House Physician (who is shared by the T. B. Clinic), it 
studying for his M. D. degree in Midwifery and Gynaecology. 

Students for the M. B. degree attend this clinic for 7 or 8 sessions j they 
have 14 lecture demonstrations at the Grant Medical College, and five demons* 
trations at the Thana Mental Hospital. The Hon. Physician’s suggestions W 
increase the lectures to 50 will, no doubt, be strongly opposed, in view of tb# 
already over-loaded curriculum. 


Seth G. S. Medical College. 

There is no regular out door Psychiatric Clinic and no beds allotted fofi* 
Fsychia trie cases. The Hon. Lecturer in Psychiatry visits when callckt 
upon. He is M.B. B.S. (Bombay), and did an extensive j)08t^graduate couisu 
(18 months) in the U.S.A. His visits average two per week, and the number o? 
patients seen average two per week. 

Psychological Medicine. I have studied very carefoSy^ 
the Syllabus for the Diploma of Psychological Medicine of the Bombay Uni- 
VOTsity, and I have had lengthy discussions on it with the Surgeon-Geuerat 
TOmbay, the University authorities, and the two Physicians on whom wilS 
fall the burden of teaching in Psychology and Psychiatry. 

I did not discuss the teaching of Anatomy and Physiology of the Central^ 
Thpre is no Psychological De])artment in the Univermiv- 
and the two Hon. Physician-Lecturers will have no Psychological Laborato^ 
a leir disposal. The out-door Psychiatric Clinics are j>oorly-equipped foa 
teac^g purposes, while the Mental Hospital at Thana cannot be dc^ribed 
as of a very high standard. 

The Bombay Diploma in Psychological Medicine requires no trainin* i» 
^enmentel aud Practical Psychology, but I cannot see how Psychol^ 
•an be taught in a scientific manner without a Psychological J.aboratorw. ^ 
a well-equipped Psychological Department. '' 

caMol he learned from books and didactic lectures. It moat 

^ in the Ckas Boom, but when w, attempt to fit them to conditions i 

•Sh STonlv ‘h! imderstauding 

men can only be acquired tliroiurh the medium of clinical expetiea^ 



I am definitelj of the opinion that teachers in Psychological Medicine raasi 
have long experience of full time clinical work in Mental Hospitals. TLis is 
particularly important in Post-Graduate instruction. 

I have discussed this question in some detail. I would remini the 
Committee that I am discussing Principles and not individuals, and with the 
present facilities for teaching i cannot be convinced that the standard of the 
Diploma in Psychological Medicine, Bombay, will be very high, and I believe 
most of the authorities I have inter\ucwed take this logical view also. 

I do not suggest that the sclieme be dropped. On the contrary, a 
beginning must be made sometime, but the authorities must press on schemes 
which will ensure better facilities for training. 

The Superintendent, Thana Mental Hospital, has shown me Plans for a 
new Mental Hospital, and has given me a note embodying his suggestions 
for improvements. The document is too lengthy and in too great detail for 
Inclusion in this report, but I have suggested that it be forwarded to the 
proper autli critics for careful consideration. 

It would be more convenient for teachers and students if a site for a 
modern Mental Hospital could be found nearer the Medical Schools. 

The Travelling Allowances granted to the Honorary Physicians permit 
them to visit the Thana Mental Hospital once per w^eek — occasionally twice. 
It takes approximately 2i to 3 hours in travelling, and therefore the time at 
their disposal for Psychotherapy and Clinical Study can bo but limited. 
Teaching at Thana Idental Hospital should obviously be the entire respon- 
iibility of the Superintendent of the Mental Hospital. 

Social Services in Bombay. 

A creditable start, has been made, and I was greatly impre^ssed by the 
work of the Child Guidance Clinic of the Sir Dorabji Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. The number of cliildren dealt with is small. During 1939, the 
number of new cases admitted was 63, and 1 1 old cases remained from 1938. 
In spite of these small numbers, this institution will be of great help in the 
training of both undergraduates and post-graduates in the study of Problem 
Ohildren, and Child Psychology. 

In the latest published report (1939) it was claimed that “ the results of 
the work were gratifying, taking into account the extreme infancy of the 
Olinic, and the shortage of trained Staff This has been the usual experience 
cf most Clinics. Further development of this Child Guidance Clinic will 
bring forth well-trained Psychiatric Social Wo kers, who will be capable 
•f treating the family members, while the Psychia exist \forks with the patient. 

NAGPUR. 

I visited the Nagpur Mental Ilosj^ital, the Mayo IIosi>ital and had dis- 
•UBaons with the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, the Superintendent, 
Medical School, and the Sui)erinteiulent of the Mental Hospital. 

The Nagpur (Central Provinces and Berar) Mental Hospital. 

The Medical Su])erintcndent (Dr. J. Roy, M.B., D.P.M.) handed me a 
note with “ Certain suggestions regarding fho Post-AYar Reorganization 
Scheme about medical relief and health development These are ol 
interest and I shall enumerate some of them briefly. He says : — 

(1) “It is not known definitely wdielhci the Medkal Itclicf Advisory 
OknniQittee of the Health Survey and Develop nent Commit tee will advise 
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the Central Government to consider '' Health Problems and its Develop 
ment ’’ as an All-India problem or whether the Government of India wUl- 
decide to leave these problems for the consideration of Provincial Govern- 
ments for necessary action. If it is the latter, then it must be admitted that 
there will be no uniformity in the execution of the scheme, as some of the 
Provinces may not be in a position to give effect even to the most urgent 
needs on account of their financial position.** 

I agree entirely. 

(2) He recommends the creation of a Mental Health Service as in tha 
United Kingdom or United States, America, and advises : 

(a) Compulsory Primary Education of the right type. 

(b) Creation of a Mental Health Service consisting of Psychiatrista 
Psychologists and trained Social Workers. 

(c) Systematic psychometric investigation of all school-going children 
and necessary gradation as regards their capability to pursue different 
vocations. This implies specially trained vocational and industrial Psy- 
ehologisis. 

(d) Creation of separate and independent chairs in Psychiatry and 
Psychology in all the Universities. There must be under-graduate and 
post-graduate courses. 

(e) Psychology and Principles of Psychological Medicine must be 
included in the curricula of Medical Education. 

if) Children's Clinics must be as wide-spread as possible. 

He also strongly advocates that “ the Health Problem (both Mental and 
physical) be treated and dealt with as a Central Subject by the Central (Jov- 
ernment to ensure uniformity, as otherwise, it is just i>ossibIe that some of the 
Provincial Governments may find it beyond their financial resources to give 
full effect to the scheme for which grant of a subvention might become necee- 
■ary. 

It is not possible to enumerate all of Dr. Roy’s observations. The abova 
would be the ideal, and in due course will be practicable, but it is more than a 
quarter of a century sin6e the United States of America and United Kingdom, 
took up Mental Health problems, and since the subject, has, so far been 
shirked in India, we cannot expect the ideal scheme to materialise for aomt 
eonsiderable time. 

The Mental Hospital has accommodation for 600 patients (beds do boI 

E t exist for all patients, and in the Isolation Block they are of cement )— 
lies 458, Females 142. There is no other Mental Hospital in the Central 
Provinces. The 1931 Census revealed the Insane Population of the Central 
Provinces to be 5,033 (Males 3,161, Females 1,872). There would appear to bo a 
clear case for increasing the accommodation. 

The hospital is of a very poor type, and some of the buildings date from 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century. The ratio per cent, of patients 
discharged recovered direct admissions during 1944 was 21 * 15. In view 
of the numerous handicaps, this figure is very creditable. 
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The foUowing is the list of defects, as prepared by the Medici Sup^n* 
<^odent : — 

(t) iDadequacy of the Medical Staff. 

^ {it) Inadequacy of the Nursing Staff. 

(Hi) Very poor quality of the Attendant Stall. 

{iv) No Neuro-Surgeon, no Biochemist, no Pathologist. (Labora- 
-ftory buildings have been completed, but the scale of pay is not likely to 
<&ttffact a good Bio-Chemist). 

(v) Some of the buildings are of the archaic type. 

im) There are no Occupational Therapists nor Physical Cultorists. 

ivii) Iiiadquacy of menial establishment. 

{mi) Very low scale of pay for all Stafi (Medical, Nursing, Attendants), 
(ix) Mental Defectives have to be admitted along with the Psychotic 
m the same hospital, as a result of the definition “ Lunatic [Section 3 (4) 
<it the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912]. 

I do not think the Superintendent has been ungenerous. I might add that, 
/>a my opinion, it is the poorest type of Mental Hospital, I have visited in 
Vndia, which has Government support. In his observations the Medical - 
‘Superintendent states : '' From time to time the unsatisfactory state of afiaiis 
Aad been brought to notice of the Government, and a six-year planned scheme 
wa« submitted in 1938, to which effect is being given, as far as war conditionf 
«rili permit.’' lie concludes witli the following : “I made it clear at that 
time that in \ recommendations were only the first stage towards making 
^Aifi hospital a hospital for Mental Diseases in fact as well as in name’*. 

Btud<'nts for the L. M. P. Diploma receive five lectures, which is included 
M a branch of Medical Jurisprudence, but there is an advance on Bengal — 
‘the Medical Supoiiiitendcnt of the Mental Hospital is the Lecturer. 

There is a proposal under consideration to include a short course in 
Psychology in the curriculum of the Medical School Students, Nagpur. Thit 
'h a step in the right direction. 

There are no faciliti»\s for Posl-Gruduatc study in Nagpur, and there are, 
^0 far, no Psychiatric units in the General Ilo.spitals. 

My General Remarks apply to Nagpur. 

it appears to me to be a mistake to go on with piece-meal expenditure 
cm a Mental Hospital, which for all practical purposes is^ obsolete. The preaent 
Mental Hospital, with certain improvements, might well be convert^ inte 
a home for Senile and Chronic cases, but for the treatment of the Psychoaee 
^nd Psycho-neuroses, and a teaching programme, a new Mental Hospital 
M 500 beds (sited with a view to ultimate extension to 1,000 beds) should 
iip iihe immediate target. 

AOBA. 

Jit Agra I had leugthy discussions with Major-General Buckley, Pria- 
*pal of the Agra Medical College, some of the Professorial Staff of ih# 
Medical College, and Dr. Lai, Superintendent of the Mental Hospital. 

Mental Hospital. 

The accommodation in this hospital is for 600 patients, and the daily 
^vuiage number under treatment during 1944 was 517*32. 

There are no Voluntary patients and no Criminal patients. 
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This hospital stands in need of many improvements. The Supeimteo^ 
Aent is enthusiastic, and is doing bis utmost to make progress. He is 
B.S., and had a short course of training at the European Mental Hospital^ 
Ranchi, before he took over charge of the hospital about two years ago, an4 
he hopes that the United Provinces Government will grant him facilities to* 
proce^ to the United Kingdom to obtain the Diploma in Psychological 
Medicine at an early date. 

I propose to make some quotations from his answers to my Questionnftiree 
He states 

(1) “ There are no nursing arrangements of any sort. Even patient# 
with Enteric, Pneumonia and other debilitating diseases get no nursing. 
They are at the mercy of so-called attendants, popular idea being tliat they 
are just like Warders of Jails. They hesitate to touch patients when un- 
slean, not to mention giving them bedpans or urinals, or clean'ug them' 
when necessary. They look to the sweepers to do all this for the patienter 
It is difficult to undertake any specialised treatment without team works- 
the main constituents of which should be efficient nursing and medical care. 
For. special treatment like Cardinzol shock, Continuous Narcosis, Pyr^ 
totherapy, and Hydrot}?erHj)y, candul watching and tending is necessary 
during and alter treatment. To carry on this job it is necessary that trained 
nurses should be appointed in the Male Section and trained female nurse#' 
should be appointed in the Female Section 

“ In my opinion due to the above difficulties it is necessary that nura##- 
be appointed for the Mental Hospital before any real attempt to give modern^ 
specialised treatment can be seriously undertaken. Nine male nurses for 
the Male Section of this hospital, and six female nurses for the Female Section • 
should be appointed in the first instance.” 

“ Hydrotherapy — In this hospital there is only one Hydrotherapy Tul^ 
in the Male Section and one in the Female Section. The result is that not 
more than one patient can be treated in each Section. For this treatment 
to be effective it is necessary that the patients should be in the bath for 6 — 10 ^ 

I think there should be at least nin#' 

tubs before the bare needs could be met with.” 

The Superintendent has constnictive proposals for Occupational Therapy,. 
Recreational Therapy, etc., and he has hopes that they will receiva?* 
sympathetic consideratjon in the near future. 

The Superintendent goes ou to state 

Increase in the number of attendants is absolutely necessary in order 
to reduce restraint to a minimum. The other Mental Hospitals spend doublo 
the sum that is spent in this hospital per patient on su})orvision. Unless tho 
number of attendanls is doubled, tiie restraii • abolished, outbursts of 
violence and oe.stiuctive tendencies of the pati\*j,ls cann(>t be st-opped, and 
nmess the patients have a feeling of freedom, the progress of mental deteriora- 
tion m the mentally sick cannot be effectively checked.” 

‘^^{//■—Tliere are only two Medical Officers in the Male Sf^ction with a 
population of about 4C0 patients— at least two inor(^ Medical Officers aro 
required to cany out .q)ecial treat merit, and look ailtr the patients effectively 
—one should be Psychologist One additional Medical Officer for the Feroato 
csction is an absolute neceiisity.** 



Dki — The diet of Class 111 patients is very poor as compared wiA 
other hospitals. They have hardly any changes. The same menu of dal rol^ 
in the morning, and roti sag in the evening goes on, day in and day out, vaSe 
one can imagine the monotony of the meals and the patient’s feelings and^ 
reactions. Other Mental Hosj)itals spend about double the sum per patient 
that is spent here on diet. Better diet, with occasional changes, will improTO^ 
the physical health, and the mental health, loo, will certainly improve.” 

The Medical Superintendent has submitted the diet scliedule of tto 
Indian Mental Hospital, Ranchi, and has invited tiie attention of the autb©*' 
rities to the marked diliercnce. He has also submitted :^eliemc for improve^ 
ment in the kitchens. 

He has also suggested that an apparatus for electrical convulsant therupy 
be installed. 

I need hardly say that I endorse thccondoninatioiis cmiincrated by tW 
Medical Superintendent, and 1 am of the opinion thnl they are worthy c(f 
consideration from the Medico-Legal as well as the humane }>uint oi view. 

It might be mentioned that in this hospital a very large number ol 
patients have been suffering from anklyostoiniasis. This ditbcult problesa? 
is being tackled by the staff, but it is still prevalent to an alarming exteniw 
I think further comment on this institution is superfluous. 

A course of 18 lectures is given to the M. B. students of the Agra Mediail' 
College, the Lucknow’ Medical College, and the Lady Hardinge Medical Col- 
lege, Delhi, and three lectures in normal Psychology ore given to 2nd 
students of the Agra Medical College. 

Post-Graduate teaching is not contemplated at this school, and ay 
opinion, the burden of teaching M. B. students is too heavy, and cannot W 
carried out efiiciently by the present Superintendent until he has taken 
D.P.M. course himself. 

The Superintendent, however, has very progressi\o views, and bao ikw 
makings of a first class Superintendent and Clinical teacher. He deae^veo? 
every encouragement, and he should be given every facility to carry owt fci*? 
ftudy programme. 

LAHOREc 

At Lahore 1 visited the Punjab Mental Hosj)ital, and had lengthy 
views with the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, and a Conference wusalse^ 
arranged by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, which was attendod^ 
by the Principal, K. K Medical College, Lahore, the Principal, Balak 
Medical College, Lahore, the Principal, Glancy Medical College, Amritsar, the 
Principal, Arya Medical School, Ludhiana, the R(‘gistrar, Punjab Univesrity^ 
and the Sccn-tary, Punjab State Medical Faculty. 

Punjab Mental Hcrpital. 

This hospital has an autliorised accominodiition for ],3U(' patient^, 

»he daily average miml)er under treatment during 1943 was 1,220*14. 

The present Medical Superintendent is a retired V. C. M. S. Olbce:, 
holds the degree of M.B.H.S. Before appointment to this oneloU‘^ 

(the Punjab Mental Hospital is one of the largest in lialia) he had no 
rience whutsoevor of Mental Hos]>itals or Psycliiatiy. 

1 propose to quote from a statement jucivued by ihc Supciinteiid^tjat 
Mswer to my Questionnaire. 
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“ The Medical Staff is most inadequate. This becomes very evident 
^nn one compares it with the Staff of the Mayo Hospital, c.7., for 85 beds 
t'Joc sane, responsive and co-operatinj^ patients in a section of the Mayo 
hospital there are, one Physician, one Clinical Assistant, and three House' 
fSnrgeons, besides fully qualified nurses, etc. This staff is purely for the 
i.^reatment of the cases, and have nothing to do with administrative, or Labo- 
^2atory work, etc. In the Mental Hospital there are 1,225 patients with only 
^06 Medical Superintendent, one Deputy Superintendent, and one Assistant 
Superintendent, on general duty, recently engaged, one Lady Doctor, two 
<3ub-Assistant Surgeons, and two part-time House Surgeons who work for a 
^Mopie of hours only. The patients are resistive, mute, unresponsive, un- 
^dean and filthy in their habits, and some have to be tube-fed. They have 

-to be looked after, treated for physical ailments and mental troubles 

A thousand and one other administrative 

JIuries are to be carried out by this meagre staff. They (the Medical Staff) 
^lail or are rather forced into the habit of neglecting duties and tlieu become 
«:9alious, and finally their emotional apathy becomes level with that of a 
l( 3 olikophrenic. It will take a doctor 20 hours to devote one minute to a 
^Ooioi 1,200 patients.” 

The Superintendent goes on to say — 

** If any of our patients suffers from a physical ailment which we cannot 
vpioperiy diagnose for lack of facilities or lack of specialized knowledge, we send 
cases to the Mayo Hospital. Generally there is great difficulty, I do not 
reluctance, for, as a rule, a bed i.s not available.” 

The Superintendent further points out that although the Asylum has 
»;beeB converted into a so-called hospital, the ” contents of a bottle cannot be 
^altered by changing the label.” Ht' says : ** the same bars, the same rotten 
raefk, the same counterparts of Jail Warders as Attendants remain. The 
•tramed nurse, the sympathetic Warders, the specially qualified doctor, arir 
.an eons-picuous by their absence. There are no specifil facilities or apparatnv 
4 or newly discovered forms of mental treatment.” He points out that the 
^loepital is a detention camp for criminal cases, and an asylum for demented 
aon-criminal cases. He suggests that a Visiting Surgeon and Physician 
appointed from the Mayo Hospital, but even with this arrangement, h« 
H8&fi»ders that the Staff should at least be doubled. 

There are no outdoor Psychiatric Clinics connected with General Hos- 
^tala in Lahore, and I agree with the Superintendent when he says that it 
flfSl be several years bi^fore such Clinics can enter the realm of practical 
poiitftM. He rightly states that “ the training received by our Medical men 
‘Imi Peyehiatry is very scanty, and they are likely to make a muddle of it if 
are encouraged to meddle in this line.” 

There are three new Wards with accommodation for 300 patients in this 
^completed in 1937), and they are of a good type. The accommoda- 
^SlikS the remaining 1,000 patients can only be described as deplorable. 
^SRiere 48 almost a 100 per cent, infestation of A scans Lumbricoidcs in the 
^^heepital population. An entirely new hospital built on modern lines is an 
^evgent necessity. 

The Medical Superintendent admits his limitations. He has no know- 
'jedge of Mental I)iseasu.s, and his own statements reveal how such a situation 
.^eacte on a subordinat e staff. He is mo.st unhappy in the appointment, and 
de nicely there from a sense of duty in the present emergency. I am of ths 
^^pinion that the most urgent requirement in this hospital is the appointment 
n qiudified Medical Superintemient. 



The Medical Superintendent is responsible for the training of 90 MJE^ 
B«S.| and 60 L.S.M.F. students per annum. He sums up the situatioa Uhif" 
gelt when he states that the “ training received is very scanty 

There are at present no facilities in Lahore for Postgraduate teaching 
Psychological Medicine, and none is contemplated in the near future* 

My limited Survey of the conditions in the Punjab Mental 
•onvinces me that in this institution adequate understanding of Menial 
Disorders, and adequate Therapy are both wanting. The problem ia veijf 
complex but urgent. 

After my visit to the Punjab Mental Hosiutal 1 read in the daily papc!^ 
that the Provincial Government had a scheme for relieving the congeaftmii^ 
and overcrowding in Pimjab Jails by opening more jails under theii 
five-year plan. Provision is to be made for 30,000 prisoners, and m place 
the old fashioned jail buildings, modern structures have been planned wUefr' 
will have flush latrines, etc. 

These jails will have organized Occupational Therapy Schemea, 
expansion ot the present Jail libraries and education staff. 

The Punjab Mental Hospital is worse than many of the Centwrf Jail^ 
I have visited in India. The Government of the Punjab will no doubt ewe^ 
cise, in some measure, the same solicitude for unfortunate patients ^wlioe^ 
only Clime is that they suffer from Meiital Diseases, which, in tiie 
of cases, can be cured or relieved. 

RAMCHl. 

Indian Mental Hospital, Ranchi. 

. visited this hospital on 6th February, 1946. 

The daily average number of patients during 1943-44 was 1297'^- 
(males 1,034*41, females 263*41} of whom 424*04 (males 389*72, femalwy 
S4*32) were Criminal patients. 

This hospital is of a very high standard and compares favourably witl^ 
the new Mental Hospital in Bangalore. It is in advance of the Bangaleve^ 
Mental Hosx3ital, as all patients are allowed beds, bed>linen and mat tgea eee )^ 
whereas a large number of the patients in the Bangalore Mental HoopiWi^ 
sleep on mats on the floor. 

The Medical Superintendent is a very able member of the Frovineli^ 

. Medical Service, Bihar, and holds the degree of M. B. (Cal.) and the D.TJi& 
t H. (Lond.). He was on the Staff of the European Mental Hospital to^ 
some time as Medical Officer, and later as Deputy Superintendent. He iv 
anxious to obtain and prepare to study for a Diploma in Psychologiewf^ 
Medicine in the United Kingdom, and 1 consider he is the right type fe? 
employment in a Mental Hospital Service. 

The first Deputy Superintendent holds the M. D. in Psychofognat 
Medicine of Patna University, but has little clinical experience, i liavt’ 
stressed the need for a high standard and uniformity in M.D. degrees in India^N 
and until such uniformity is attained, 1 think such Degrees cannot be seriew 
ly considered when making appointments. 

The second Deputy Superintendent is M. B. (Cal.), with no spaah^' 
training in Psychiatry, while the remaining five Medical Officers hold iW 
L.M.P. Diploma. 

In the Female Section there is a Matron and four nurses-^all genm^ 
trained — and the management of the pst'^ents and the Wards is supeik^ 
to any other hospital 1 have visited on this tsur. 
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Tlwre are no Occupational Therapists, but a well organized Work D©- 
jfogiment exists and its beneficial effects are evident. The department givea 
gag impression of industry a»id contentment. 

The Diversional Therapy Department is being developed, and the hoa- 
^pltal has its own Cinema, and well-equipped entertainment rooms.* These 

at {resent, located in one of the Wards, but a separate unit is desirable, 
.And 1 understood this will bo considered as soon as building programmes 
.can return to normal. 

The per capita rate per annam is Rs. 570-10-0 — much higher than any 
Mhet Mental Hospital for Indians only, but the additional expenditure is 
jeflected in the whole atmosphere of the institution — it is a Mental Hospital. 

The ratio per cent, of cases discharged recovered to direct admissions in 
1943-44 was 24*53, a very creditable figure, in view of the large number of 
^himinal patients, who can only be discharged after their individual cases have 
|>6en considered by Government. It is the exception for any criminal cases 
io be discharged in less than five years from the date of their admission to 
4ioepita!. 

The fltudents from Patna University attend the hospital for a period of 
4hree weeks, for what is described as intensive training in Mental Diseases 
in accordance with the Curriculum passed by the Board of Studies of the 
¥atna University. The number of lectures per Course is 20, and 34 students 
Attend in two batches. I consider it is not fair to call upon the present Medi- 
al Superintendent to conduct these courses of instruction. It is a very 
heavy burden for which, in my opinion, he is not yet equipped. I do not 
consider Post-Graduate Students would benefit from attendance at this 
institution until the standard of the Professional Group has been raised. 

European Mental Hospital, Ranchi. 

This hospital is built on modern lines and has accommodation for 300 
patients. It was visited recently by the Consultant Psychiatrist of the British 
Array, who has had a vast experience of Mental Hospitals all over the World. 
He considers that the European Mental Hospital, Ranchi, compares favour- 
ably with any hospital he has visited. Other eminent Psychiatrists have made 
similar comments. 

The Superintendent is a Specialist in Psychiatry. The Deputy Superin- 
tendent is on Military Service and is a Graded Psychiatrist, and the two House 
Physicians have 21 years and 16 years service in the Hospital respectively. 
The present Deputy Superintendent is employed as a temporary measure, 
fcut is not a Psychiatrist. 

There is at present a Military Wing of 60 beds and the Officer Commanding 
Ifl an experienced Psychiatrist, a former Deputy Superintendent of one of the 
'largest Mental Hospitals in England, and Psychiatrist to the Scottish Command. 
There is also one R. A. M. C. officer who has a limited knowledge of Psychiatry. 

During the past two years the ratio per cent, of patients discharged 
covered to direct admissions averaged 56*33, and 4 per cent, were discharged 
Improved. 

The number of Voluntary patients admitted during 1943-44 was 113 
AS compared witb 86 the previous year. In both years there were more 
Voluntary patients than Committed patients. 

The per capita cos^ per annum in 1943-44 (exclusive of interest on loans) 
908 Rs. 2,015, but in previous years was between Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1 .300. 

The Hospital is well staffed. 
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Kursing . — One Matron and twelve General Trained Nurses. Tlie Matron 
cJioIdB triple qualifications — General Training, and the Certificate 

;of Proficiency in Mental Nursing of the Royal Medical-Psychological Assoda* 
don. Of the twelve Nurses seven hold the Certificate of Proficienoy 
in Mental Nursing, and had it not been for the present emergency with 
constant changes among the junior Sisters, all would have been in posses* 
don of the Royal Medico-Psychological Association Certificates. 

Attendants . — There are 94 attendants (males 46, females 48) most 
of whom have gained the First Aid Certificate, and the Home Nursing Certi- 
ficate (St. John’s Ambulance), but, in addition, there are 148 private attend- 
ants (males 57, females 91 ). 

This high proportion of nurses and attendants is to a large extent the 
reason for the success of the Hospital as a treatment centre. Seclusion and 
restraint are not permitted, and all maniacal or excitable cases are treated 
by hydrotherapy or continuous narcosis. 

The Occupational Therapy Department is in charge of a General Trained 
Bister who holds a diploma in Occupational Therapy and there are in addition 
two full-time Occupational Therapists. There are 25 instructors in the 
various arts and crafts. 

Diversion — This department is highly developed and includes a modern 
Gymnasium under the control of a qualified physical culiurist. There are 
entertainment halls, library, and other amenities conducted by qualified 
personnel. The Cinema at the Indian Mental Hospital is frequently placed 
at the disposal of this hospital. 

Outdoor Amusement . — There are tennis courts, football,, hockey, and 
ericket grounds situated outside the hospital. 

Chapels . — There are Church of England and Roman Catholic Chapels 
and Chaplains of both denominations are detailed for duty in the hospital. 

Treatment . — All modern methods of treatment are employed, and there 
are electrical convulsant Therapy units in both Male and Female Sections, 
and as soon as circumstances permit, an electro-encephalography unit will be 
Installed. 

There is a well- equipped operation theatre and laboratories, etc. A 
opocial Psychological Laboratory has been built, but there is, at pre.sent, no 
Psychologist on the staff, and the Metlical Staff have little time for experi- 
mental work, as they are fully occupied in the Wards. 

Teaching. — Post-Graduate courses are held, and during 1943-44 seven 
otndents attended the Course of Instruction. The Course irntludes Psychiatry 
(Clinical and Theoretical), Forensic Psychiatry, and iMental Hospital 
Administration. The instruction covers the ground in Psychiatry only, for 
the D.P.M. or the M. D. in Psychological Medicine. There are no facilities 
for the study of advanced Anatomy, Physiology and Histology of the Central 
Nervous System, or Experimental Psychology. 

The Hospital is recognised as a training school for the D.P.M. by the 
Dniversity of London and as a Teaching School for Nurses by the Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association, 

Six Post-graduate students could be trained per annum, and the Course 
would cover the requirements for the Medico-Psychological Certificate, of 
the six months hospital residence required by the regulations for most Dip- 
lomate in Psychological Medicine. Students preparing to take the Diploma 
IndPsychological Medicine would require to proceed to the United Kingdom 
to complete the requisite course. 
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A sum of Ra. 100 per mouth per studeat is payable to the Board 
ffniBteeB of the Hospital. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Mental Hospitals: 

Meotal Hospital. Administration is a Speciality to which men should 
▼ote their entire lives. They, can then formulate policies arising front tkekr 
experience and calculated to bring advantage to the patients. 

Industry has pointed tlie way for hospital administration. 
management is an indispensable factor in organization. Industrial leadenf 
insist that a man who lias been thoroughly trained in a special line pf businesa* 
and has shown characteristics tliat stamp him as a leader, is cheap at any 
He is the one to promote business and. safeguard industrial interest, ba^ 
Government rarely ajjplies this lesson. Seven of the largest Mental Hospi^ 
ials in India have men appointed as Superintendents at salaries that a. liral^ 
elass Mechanic in Tatas Works would scorn, six of them have little or ‘Be> 
Post-Graduate experience or training in Psychological Medicine, and 
these men have been charged with the supervision of large hoa^iitala, a2i@ 
what is more important, human lives. The Deputy Superintendents and 
ordinate Medical Staff are more or less of a temporary nature, utterf^y 
antrained in Psychiatry. Broadly speaking, the Institutions funetmi,. 
stagnant and dead, with a routine custodial care, in some instances of a verpr 
poor standard, meted out to patients. 

The main interest, in the jiast appears to have been eoonomio, hut,, m 
future, the professional group must be the dominant one. 

Every Mental Hospital which I have visited in India is disgn>c«ftdl 5 ^ 
under-staffed. They have scarcely enough professional workers t^> give mofw 
than cursory attention to the patients, to say nothing of carrying a tcaohin|>' 
burden. With an average ratio of 1 Medical Officer to 200 patients or mora^ 
there can be little time for the instruction of students. Government wiB 
have to work on the theory that more and better trained professional peroonneS 
is the urgent need of Mental Hospitals. The policy of increasing bed capacity^ 
which incidentally bas led to gross overcrowding in most of the Mental Ho®*' 
pitals rather than personnel, has been stressed in the past, but the cure 
mental patients and the prevention of Mental Diseases will not b- 
plished by the use of bricks and mortar. 

Two Responsibilities confront us — 

(t) Instruction of Personnel. 

(it) Instruction of Students who come fpr practical experienc'd isD> 
Psychiatiy. 

The resources of the Medical Schools and Mental Hospitals in India dw 
not permit of Post-Graduate teaching, and for the training of personnel Sk; 
the Mental Hospitab, India will have to rely on foreign assistance for sacaw 
years to come — ten years at least. 

The Course of Instruction for a Diploma in Psychological Medicine 
embody an entire Mental Hygiene Scheme. Emphasis on prophylaxio ma& 
prevention must be in line with the principles of modern preventive mediciseu 
This is a suitable time for Government to take account of stock, overhauL) 
resources, and re-chart the Course for the next 30 years. Public opinion w25 
soon demand that patients in Government Mental Hospitals must be 
for by experienced and well* trained individuals 

Medical Superinl ^,ndent. — It is desirable to have a Superintendent who 
to well qualified. Every Psychiatrist has seen cases in which eye speeidSsto 
have tried to correct failing vision by refraction in a patient suffering fram 
0« P. I. Surgeons have frequently been guiltv of operating on Hysterie^ 
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and piyohiatrists have called the complaints of patients, somatic delusion 
until the patient finally died of cancer. 

In addition to holding the Diploma in Psychological Medicine, it would be 
desirable for the Medical Superintendent to hold a higher degree in Medicine 

•f Sufgefy. 

The Deputy Superintendents should also be highly qualified men with a 
D. P. M. and capable of understudying the Superintendent. There should be 
A Deputy Superintendent in both Male and Female Sections of every Mental 
.Hospital. ^ 

The Senior Medical Officers in both Male and Female Sections should hold 
the Diploma in Piychological Medicine, and understudy the Deputy Superin- 
tendent: 

The ultimate aim shouM be that all Medical Officers must obtain the Dip- 
loma in- Psychological Medicine, and it is to be hoped that the Universities of 
Bombay and Calcutta will, in the course of a few years, be able to grant the 
diplomas, and, perhaps later, the Madras and Punjab Universities. I think 
this rush by all Provincial Universities to institute Post-Graduate diploma 
Is premature. The trained personnel will not be available for years. 

There are four very old Medical Schools in Scotland with much greater 
facilities for teaching Psychiatry than any School in India, but, so far, only 
Bdinburgh University has instituted a Diploma in Psychiatry. 

In London there are only two Schools which conduct courses for the 
Diploma in Psychological Medicine, and, as far as I am aware, Leeds and 
Manchester are the only Universities in England which have a Diploma in 
Psychological Medicine Course. The London University and the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons grant a Diploma in Psychological Medicine, 
but merely function as examining bodies. 

There is no uniformity in the teaching of Psychiatry in any of the Schools 
In India. Carefully thought out courses of instruction are requisite for such 
a programme both for M. B. and Post-Graduate students. It is no use pre- 
tending that Psychological Medicine is being taught anywhere in India. 
Students cannot be exploited much longer, but must be given something that 
will repay them for their hard work and sacrifices. 

My tour has brought liomc to me that in a teaching programme the Men- 
tal Hospital will form the one stable factor. Clinics may come and go, 
organizations for the cornvtion of this and that difficulty may come into 
existence, flourish and fade, but the Mental Hospital goes on hence the need 
for a modern Mi’utal Hospital within easy reach of the Medical School. 
The Mental Hospital can becoiut? a tower of strength in the Psychiatric world 
if it will turn its attention to a more active Psychiatric fcadership. 

I have not been convinced that the utilization of Honorary Physicians 
In India is a success in a teaching progamme. As already pointed out, one 
finds that Honorary Physicians are. as a rule, very jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, but take tlnur responsibilities lightly. There are, of course, ex- 
•eptions. 

I have had talks witli several “ Honorary Physicians ”, and there is a 
feeling of discontent among them. Most of them are overburdened with 
personal problems and ])reoccupied with earning a livelihood. They cannot 
^ve of their best to a teaching programme, harassed by financial worries, 
end no Government has the right to ask it. 

To obtain real service in Mental Hospitals, Teacliing Programmes, Psy- 
ohiatrio Clinics, Social Services, etc., it is essential to have a Mental Healtli 

H1S4IHBD0 9 
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fiervice, and that Medical Officers should be specially recruited for it^. Oflloeni 
entering this Service must be made to realize that they are entering a verjr 
fine service for which they will have to train rigoronsly. 

It is essential that a systematic plan be under the control of one indivH 
dual, whose main business and responsibility it is. Without such centrali*' 
zation we shall get wasted effort and duplication. It will be necessary to 
▼isualize a plan which may take years to mature. In India, it is obvious 
that the Medical Superintendents of Mental Hospitals must assume greater 
responsibilities. The Mental Hospitals have become isolated units, having 
little contact with the Community they serve, and in most cases, are objects 
of fear and suspicion. 

The Medical Superintendent of the Mental Hospital must become the 
Chief Medical Officer, Mental Health Service in his area or Province, and be- 
come the adviser in Mental Health matters to the Chief Administrative Medi- 
cal Officer. In addition he should be ex-officio the Senior Physician and 
supervise the work of all Psychiatric Clinics. He should be the individual 
to coordinate and lead any Mental Hygiene movement, and to supervise the 
work of Social Services. As the Mental Health Service exp inds, he may have 
to take over the Mental Health J ^ 'partment in the nfficc of the Chief 
Administrative J\ledical Officer. 

He should therefore have cuuipetent Deputy Superintendents, so that 
he can be at liberty to inaugurate and carry out, as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit, a comprehensive programme dealing with all general phases of 
the Mental Diseases problem and education. 

Every Mental Hospital in the vicinity of a Medical School must become 
a teaching hospital, and the professional group in such a hospital must bo the 
dominant one. Hero again the Medical Superintendent must be the Direc- 
toi of Clinical Work. 

The teaching hospital, from a therapeutic point of view, is superior to 
he one which does not have an educational outlook. The mere presence of 
a group of young students, interested, enthusiastic, and intellectually alive, 

K events hospital inertia. Teaching and being taught stinuilates every inem- 
r of the professional staff, and keeps the entire organisation on the qui 
ttve. The sum total to an educational programme is to place the patient 
and his needs on a higher plan. 

No one will deny the necessity for highly trained Specialists in the various 
fields of Psychiatry in India. At present their number is negligible, and of 
these, the more experienced Clinicians are nearing the age of retirement. 

^ The service must bo made attractive, and graduates in medicine with a 
satisfactory academic •career behind them must be si lected. ^JTiey should b« 
given a resident appointment in a Mental Hospital in India for 6 to 12 nionths 
and then sent to the U. K. or the U. S. A. for Post-Graduate training. If 
twelve scholarships were granted annually for ten years tljcre would b#* a 
nucleus of men to take over the n sponsible posts as Su|ieiiutendent 3 , and 
Deputy Superintendents, and later leadership in this Sp(K*iality. TJie practice 
of granting Study Leave to Graduates in the Medical Services might be 
continued, but few can avail the mseves of the privilege. The Post Graduate 
student has to expend a large sum in Travelling Expenses, which, in man/ 
cases, is borrowed. Ho hopes to recompense him.sfdf later in Practices hut 
this is not feasible in a Mejital Service, and rnu.st he taken into account when 
Graduates are sent abroad. No student should re<;eivo any fellowship in 
excess of maintenance, cost of books, and instruclion. To pay anv tu.e lo 
take an education indicates that the educational offering is not very valuable* 
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Men for Subordinate Posts may be trained in this country, and until sneh 
time as Medical Colleges can institute a uniform and practicable syllabus for 
s Diploma in Psychological Medicine, I would suggest that Medical Officers 
be encouraged to obtain the Certificate Psychological Medicine* (M.P.C.) grants 
ed by the Royal Medico-Psychological Association. There is a strong 
membership of the Indian Division of the Royal Medico-Psychologicw 
Association, and there would be no difficulty in arranging for the examination 
to be held in India. 

A beginning in this modest manner (it was done in the U. K.) would be 
preferable to granting Diplomata of a low standard which might later 
prove an embarrassment to Government. The more able men who obtain the 
M.P.C. would probably later proceed to a Diploma in Psychological Medicine. 
As au incentive Medical Officers who obtain a D.P.M. or M.P.C. should be 
granted a Special Pay. All holders of the D.P.M. in the Mental Service in 
the U. K. received an annual aiiowance of £50. If Universities are to grant an 
M. D. degree in Psychological Medicine, there should be h uniform high 
standard for the whole of India. 

The general standard of the Mental Hospitals I have seen is poor. 
Economic factors will always affect scientific considerations. It may not be 
possible to do as much Psychiatric research as one desires because sufficient 
money is not available, but certainly the quality of professional work is sub- 
ject to no sucli limitations. Tliere may be too few physicians, but this is 
no l»‘gitimatc reason wliy administrative luodical officers should not get the 
best ones available, and hold them to a high level of professional performance. 
Financial security is not the first requisite to hospital progress — the desiie 
and eiitliusiasm for progressive change must always come first. 

Idiere is an urgent necessity for better trained Nurses. On the nursing 
staff of a Mental Hospital depends the harmony which t^xists between the 
hospital and patient, and that may mean tlie difference between success and 
failure of treatment. If a patient is constantly irritated by tactless handling, 
exasperated by petty tyrannies, and annoyed by inflexible rules enforced by 
poorly informed attendants, and improperly trained nurses, he soon develops 
the idea that his welfare is not the first consideration. 'There is a t3rpe of 
Psychological abuse of mental patients which may be much more disastrous 
|haa any kind of physical abuse. 

An institution with a poorly trained and inadequate nursing staff starts 
with a definite handicap which will seriously interfere with its efforts. The 
social eavironinont as represented by the nurse and attendant is of much 
greater importance than the colour of the Wards, selection of the furniture, 
cinemaf^, radios, etc. Pleasant-surroundings are a hollow mockery when a 
small minded unint<dligent attendant constantly thwarts the patient in his 
attempts to enjoy them. 

The Psychiatric Nurse performs a more difficult and exacting task than 
any General Nurse, and she should have eorrespondingly better educational 
Btandarcls. Mental Hospitals have not taken their educational responsi- 
bilities too seriously. There can be no valid excuse for the failure of a IMcntal 
Hospital to instruct its own people. Machinery exists in India for the grant- 
ing of a Certificate for Proficiency in Mental Nursing by the Royal Mt^dico- 
I^sychologieal Association, but, so far, only the European Mental Hospital 
at Ranclii has trained nurses for this Certificate. xVll Mental Hospitals in 
India which employ General Trained nurses should take immediate steps to 
procure recognition as training schools by the Association, and they should 
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liain And encourage their nurses to Cobtain the Certificate. This will mean a 
iaorifice in time, but administrative Medical Officers should bring home to 
superintendents of Mental Hospitals that they have a responsibility in this 
field, and must prepare to carry out that responsibility. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the European Mental Hospital at Ranchi stipulate that all Nursing 
Bisters must, during an early stage of their Service, obtain the Certificate of 
Proficiency in Mental Nursing, and the majority of them did. Before the 
war there were numerous indications that good nurses were turning to Psy- 
ohiatric nursing, and there was a large waiting list of good candidates for 
employment at the European Mental Hospital. This may be due, in some 
respect, to the reputation this institution has acquired, and to the gene- 
rous terms of their employment. The aim should be that all wards, male 
and female, should have a carefully selected, will-trained Psychiatric Nurse 
in charge. This may take years to achieve in India, but I maintain that it is 
practicable. 

Given a competent Psychiatric Nurse in e\ery ward, the question of 
attendants remains. Where arc* wc to get the Ward Personnel ? Are we 
to go on with the present Personnel, who do not receive training even of the 
most superficial character ? 

It is surprising that many of the individuals placed in a ward of filthy, 
destructive, violent, profane, noisy padentB, can maintain their emotional 
equilibrium and remain human. It is only because of their fundamental 
decency, and not because they have any spark of real understanding of the 
basic situation. I have been connected with Mental Hospitals too long not 
to appreciate the difficulties inherent in this situation, but, in spite of these 
difficulties, I cannot feel that attempts to change the situation are impossible. 
Bomething can and must be done to increase the number and improve the 
quality of Ward Personnel. At the European Mental Hospital, Ranchi, all 
attendants, male and female, arc required to attend courses of instruction in 
First Aid, and Home Nursing, and a very large number have already obtained 
the St. John’s Ambulance Certificate in both subjects, and it is amazing what 
this small beginning has acliieved. The nursing care and treatment of the 
its improved to an enormous extent. The utilization of young and 
ture people — and there is much of it — for ward work, is, in my opinion, 
a very questionable procedure. Adolescents should not be in charge 
of Psychiatric patients. They are not sufficiently stabilized emotionally to be 
placed in such a situation. 

The Indian Division of the Royal M(Hlico-Psychological Association have 
under consideration a sclicme for the granting of a Certificate to Ward 
Attendants, and at Ranchi it is proposed that an attendant would in hia first 
year of service obtain the First Aid Certificate, in the second the Home 
Nursing Certificate, and in the third the Certificate in Mental Nursing. 
Hand Books in the Vernacular have already been published. 

the Certificate in Mental Nursing the Course would be ot an element- 
ary character, and a course of about 14 lectures would suffice. My sugges- 
tion for the lectures i.'* as follo^^^s : — 

1. History of Mental Disorder. 

2. Mental Di.sease as a Public Health Problem. 

3. The Infection- Exhaustion i\sychoscs, 

4 . The Toxic Psychoses. 

6 . General Paresis. 

6. The >Symptomatic Psychoses. 
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7. Artehooce/rotic and Senile Psychoses. 

8. Borderland States. 

9. Manic-depressive Psychoses. 

10. Schizophrenia. 

11. What is Mental Hygiene ? 

12. Mental Hygiene of Childhood. 

13. Mental Hygiene of Adolescence. 

14. The Human Personality. 

Both theoretical and practical instructions are essential. It will be seen 
that the above scheme of Ifttures, if accepted, will introduce the Attendant 
to Psychiatry through the Psychoses which have a direct physical causation. 
The simpler the course, and the more gradually it develops from the physical 
to the highly complex psychological, the more successful it will be. The 
war has, unfortunately, delayed this scheme, but it is hoped that the Indian 
Division of the Royal Medico-Psychological Association will meet this year. 
Most of the Medical Superintendents of Mental Hospitals in India and 
Ceylon are members of the Association. 

The custom of generalizing about ratios of Ward Personnel which 
takes no account of admission and discharge rates, the kind of service given 
to the patient, or the number of essential subsidiary departments carried on, 
a mistake. All of these must be considered when Ward Personnel ratios 
are being w’orked out. (See notes under European Mental Hospital, Ranchi). 

Psychotics adjust themselves at different levels. 

A. Social Recovery — (the ideal aim). 

B. Social Institutional Adjustment. 

C. Institutiolial Adjustment. 

D. Deterioration. 

It was de])ressing to find the enormous number of patients who have 
“ deteriorated and what was worse, the general attitude of pessimism and 
indifference which characterised the situation. 

The standards of care which prevail in the hospital arc responsible to a 
considcreablc extent for the le^^I at which patients adjust. If the ideal of 
tbe institution is the discharge of patients, if the professional staff is held to 
a high level of accountability for such discharges, and if the administration is 
called upon to defend continued residence in the institution, the last three 
groups will not be as largo as they are. The fourth group is a definite indict- 
ment of the therapeutic standards in the Mental Hospitals in India. The 
vast majority of these patients have been permitted to slump into this condi- 
tion of deterioration because the routine was not sufficiently insistent and com 
polling to keep them in reality even for brief intervals. 

In all the hospitals I vi.sitcd there is a need for a more systematic and 
better conceived plan of work therapy. None of them except the European 
Mental Hospital, Ranchi, employ Occupational Therapists. In advanced 
countries, Occupational Therapy has developed to the point where its 
representatives have become indispensable to many General Hospitals, Tuber- 
cular, Orthopaedic, and Mental Hospitals. In Occupational Therapy we 
have a powerful therapeutic weapon for the Psycbiatric patient. Organized 
systematic work is bettor treatment than the careless haphazard occupation 
in some of the hospitals. The important thing is to create throughout the 
hospital an atmosphere of industry, and to make occupation an activity that 
is approved by the patients. 
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More can bo done in the way of Diversional Therapy. A Mental Hospital 
with all modern types of therapy equipment, and installation is still a house 
of sorrow and discontent. Everything that can serve to alleviate any of this 
discontent should be utilized. Entertainment is therapeutic, it specialises the 
patients’ mind and interest, and it is bringing him back to reality. Money 
spent on entertainment is a good investment, and the budget allotments under 
this head should be generous. Suitable programmes can readily be made 
available if the necessary funds are forthcoming. 

All arteriosclerotic, decrepit and senile patients should be housed 
separately. They are fundamentally medical and nursing problems, and 
should be under the supervision of the Medical Services. Kindly and 
fiumane custodial care in special Homes would be more economical than 
treating them in Mental Hospitals. At least 50 per cent, of the patients in 
Mental Hospitals in India could be cared for in such Homes. 

In the U. K. there has been a definite demand on the part of the public 
for psychiatric clinics, and fortunately there has been a definite swing away 
from the extravagant claims of early exponents of Mental Hygiene towards 
a recognition of the limits of preventive Psychiatry. While no specific pre- 
ventive measures have been discovered enough sound knowledge has been 
accumulated to show that a continuance and extension of outdoor clinics is 
a logical procedure. 

The Directorship of either an adult or child clinic is a full-time position. 
A successful Clinic will not remain so long, if it is the Secondary responsibility 
of anyone. The immediate establishment of Psychiatric Clinics in General 
Hospitals is not feasible in India at present, as there is no trained personnel. 
To establish them before efficient personnel is available would be extremely 
bad propaganda. I have already made the suggestion that tlie Medical 
Superintendents of Mental Hospitals should be ex-officio the Senior Physicians 
of all such Clinics, There is no reason why the General Hospital should not, 
in due course, bear its share of mental disease prevention. It is a problem of 
Public Health, and as such is of interest to every agency intcrestcfl in this 
important activity. The General Hospital sees patients in the pre-Psychotic 
•tage, and they are in a favourable position to influence tlie education of Psy- 
chiatrists. When trained personnel is available, it is to be hoped that 
Psychiatric Departments in General Hospitals will be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

These can only come when sufficient trained Psychiatrists and Social 
Workers are available. The collaboration of Psychiatrist and Social Worker 
results in a therapeutic programme which is better balanced than is possible 
when each works alone. 

The actual contact with patients in the early stages of maladjustment 
will be through the General Practitioner, Teacher, Juvenile Courts, Proba- 
tion Officer, Police, Social Worker, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides and Parents, but the Mental Hospital has a proprietory interest 
in the pre-Psychotic and delinquent child. The Child Guidance patient be- 
comes the mental case of tomorrow. The patients who will be received by the 
Mental Hospital 10, 15, 20 yt;ars hence are in the schools, and many of them 
showing behaviour abnormalities that .stamp them as potential Psychotics. 
It seems that, the Mental Hospital has a grave responsibility in this field of 
prevention and must prepare to a8.sume that duty as quickly as personnel can 
be secured and trained to do the work. 
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The stress laid upon work with children is entirely justifiable when on# 
considers that prevention is most hopeful in childhood. It is the golden age 
for Mental Hygiene. The Child Guidance Clinic will be the important phase 
of preventive psychiatry. It will take many years to plough the ground and 

K iare it for the seed. Even administrative Medical Officers will probably 
on this extension of clinical facilities with a jaundiced eye. The prepara- 
tion must be a period of organization and education. The average man has 
little understanding of this kind of work with children. He is apt to think 
that a Child Guidance Clinic is interested only in feeble-minded or psychotic 
individuals. These Clinics should in due course form a part of the Pediatric 
Department of every General Hospital. 

In spite of considerable progress towards a more healthy attitude in re- 
gard to Mental Disease, the old ideas of disgrace and stigma die hard, and the 
prejudice of the people must be taken into account. The relationship of 
Psychiatry and the Law requires attention. If the Mental Hospital is to do 
good work it must have the sympathy and support of the community- The 
walls of ignorance, superstition and suspicion will have to be torn down and a 
friendly relationship established. We must teach the people that we will 
gtaff our hospitals correctly, and that Mental Hospitals are directed by honest 
well-trsined scientific men who are trying to render service to the patients. 
Good-will towards Mental Hospitals must be created. The process will be 
long, but may be built by : 

(1) Letting the community know that the Menta Hospital has a real 
service to be givtMj. 

(2) Convincing people that they need what it has to offer. 

(3) Making it easily obtainable. 

(1) Making people glad that they can have what the institution has t# 
offer. 

The goal of such educational effort should be more than to add to the prestige 
of the hospital. The ultimate purpo.se should be Mental Health. This is the 
day of Preventive Medicim\ P.sycliiatry should be thinking in terms of pre- 
vention a.s well as » ure. 

I am appending to this Report copies of the undermentioned, which I 
forwarded some time ago to every administrative Medical Officer in India. 
1 find they are being sly considered, and I would suggest that they b« 
carefully examined by the Committee. 

*(1) The Interim Report on the Recommendations regarding the 
Mental Health Service by the Royal Medico-Psychological Association. 
*(2) Recoin mendar ions regarding the Future of Psychiatry by the 
British Medical Association. 

*(3) The Royal Mc’div'o-Psychological Association Revised Recommen- 
dations. 

SUMMARY. 

The majority of the Menta! Hospitals in India are quite out of date, 
and are designed for detention and safe custody without regard to curative 
treatment. The worst of them — the Punjab Mental Hospital, the 
Thana Mental Hospital, fhe Agra Mental Hospital, and the Nagpur Mental 
Hospital savour of the Workhouse and the Prison, and should be rebuilt. 
The remainder should bo improved and modernized in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Medical Superintendents. Bombay and Calcutta urgently 
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jre^uire modern Mental Hospitals to meet both the needs of the commuidij 
and the Medical Colleges, and these should form part of any schemes foi 
reconstruction or expansion. The Superintendent of the Indian Mental 
Hospital, Ranchi, has put forward schemes for expansion, but this hospital is 
quite large enough for any single Psychiatric Unit, and it is too far from 
Calcutta to be of service in any teaching programme. 

Tlere is gross madequacy in the medical personnel in all the Mental 
Hospitals both numerically and in specialised qualification. Most of the Medical 
Omcers employed as Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents possess 
neither the status nor the experience which would justify the description of 
Unsultant or Specialist in the ordinary usage of that word. A Mental Health 
Service IS necessary with improvement in the status, pay, and conditions of 
service of the Medical Staff, with increased opportunities for purely profes- 


To rem^y these defects foreign assistance will be required for at least 
^n years. Generous terms should be offered to highly qualified Specialists 
a e charge of Mental Hospitals, the teaching programmes, and' to organise 
the Social Semces during the transition period. Selected graduates (as 
many as possible) after a period of residence in a Mental Hospital in India 

S. A. for Post-Graduate training in Psy- 
o ogica Medicine. For some time, subordinate Medical Officers might be 

Medico-Psychological Certificate, granted by the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association. 

“““lencal and professional inadequacy of the Nursing staff and 
f urgent attention. There is no reason why administratiTe 

problem immediately. The Indian 
assist ^ Medico-Psychological Association would be prepared to. 

Psychiatry developed as the method of treatment of those individnals- 
wnose mental illness necessitated segregation from the rest of society. This 
distinction, although important socially, is medically irrelevant, for there 
18 only a difference of degree between the majority of patients in Mental 
ospi a ®ud the far more numerous sufferers from less severe mental dis- 
orders. For one case of major mental illness there are, undoubtedly, many 
oa^ of ^or mental illness. Preventive Psychiatry, -therefore, outside the 
Mental Hospital is of paramount importance. To open Psychiatric clinica 
before there is trained pcsrsormcl to conduct them 
would be bad propaganda. In the U. K. modern developments in Mental 
doing much to lessen fears and prejudices among the 
pubhc, but they are still a factor to be reckoned with, and in India the 
^rea es caution will be necessary. The movement to open Psychiatric- 
Departments in General Hospitals in the U.K. and U.S.A. has coincided 
mth the development of methods of treatment, which have made it 
possible to treat successfully as out-patients many who would formerly 
have required inpatient treatment. Events have thus lent their support 
emphasize the links between Psychiatry and General 
S f to the advantage of both. It is vital that in any future organi- 

Sk« a. Iw “Tk ■>». Kraaia »g,og«W, and it .ifould 

ill taSiS 
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The few Psychiatric Clinics which have been opened in connection wHh 
General Hospitals in India are of the make-shift variety, and the facilities 
for diagnosis and treatment are not satisfactory. Where tne Mental Hospitals 
are accessible it may be desirable <-o set up consulting centres under their own 
roofs. This experiment has proved successful in the Bangalore Mental 
Hospital and for Sen ice Patients at the European Mental Hospital, Ranchi. 
Whatever steps are taken with regard to Psychiatric Clinics they will be 
adequate only if the arrangements allow Psychiatrists in Mental Hospitals to 
engage actively in out -patient work in the Psychiatric Departments of Genwal 
Hospitals. The Senior Clinician in the Mental Hospital should hold the senioi 
post in the Psychiatric Department of the General Hospital. Junior mental 
hospital doctors should be appointed as assistants in General Hospitals where 
they Would take part in the work of the psychiatric out-patient department. 
If all hospital medical staffs were adequately remunerated, and if domiciliary 
work became a recognized part of the hospital service, it would become 
possible for an interchange between Psychiatric Staff of Mental and General 
Hospitals. Unless arrangements are made on these lines there is a danger 
that Psychiatrists on the Staffs of General Hospitals will ignore or be unaware 
of the opportunities offei ed by Mental Hospitals and the progress in therapy oi 
research being made in them. 

In the Memorandum submitted by me to the Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee in Febiuary 1944, 1 stressed the need for Central Control. 
This special arrangement for the coordination and direction of Psychiatric 
work is nece.ssary because of the many intricacies of the subject, techmeal* 
sociological, and legal. Provincial Administrative Medical Officers, as a 
rule, have had no specialized training in Psychiatry, and if the Mental Health 
Sen^ices in the country are to be directed by them, the integration of Psy- 
chiatry into the whole medical structure, which is so desirable, will bo 
frustrated. 

The Director-General or the Principal Medical Officer of a National 
Health Service, who will be advising the Minister, will himself be advised by 
variou.s senior officers concerned with clinical services, preventive medicine, 
etc., and it is at this level that a Directorate of Mental Health fits in. I have 
suggested that for the present the Superintendent of the Mental Hospital 
should a<]visc the Provincial Administration on Mental Health problem* as 
the Mental Health Service develops there should be at the periphery 
administrative officers of Mental Health, who must have direct access to the 
Director of Mental Health at the Centre, a.s well as relations with Provincial 
authorities. In this way the Social and Preventive aspects of Psychiatry 
will be given full opportunities for development. Grants or subsidies should 
only be made to Provincial Authorities subject to acfequate control and super- 
vision from the Centre. 

The cardinal points in the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, have outlived their 
nsefulnees. Legal restraint has undoubtedly made the public reluctant to 
avail themselves of Mental Hospitals, and has militated againj^t the early treat- 
ment of mental illness. Legal changes are imperative which will make pro- 
vision for treatment of patients witliout the stigma of certification, but this 
IS a subject outside the scope of this report. It might be suggested, however, 
that all private Mental Hospitals, Nursing Honufs and pay- beds for mental 
patients should be brought under Government control and supervision. 

Many patients of this category are being treated in Mental Hospitals and 
the arrangement is most unsatisfactory. 
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Legislation to deal with this very wide problem is urgent. This question 
is also outside the scope of this report, but any scheme will require the pro- 
vision of suitable institutions and Colonies and it is suggested that in the 
Post-War period many suitable institutions will be available ; for instance the 
Military Camp at llamgarh in Bihar would rof^uire little or no alteration to 
form a suitable Colony for 40,000 to 50,000 Mental Deficients. Doctors to 
be employed in such Colonies will, in addition to training in Psychiatry, 
require special training in Mental Deficiency. 

A Mental Health Service should cover at least the Psychiatric require- 
ments in Schools, Child Guidance Clinics, Psychiatric advice to approved 
schools, Borstal Institutions, Juvenile Jails, Remand Homes, Colonies of the 
Hostel type for delinquents and Psychopaths, but to formulate schemes 
will be the duty of the Directorate of Mental Health. 

The public still regards the Mental Hospital, and all Services connected 
with Mental Health ^vith unwarranted dread, and the Psychotherapist with 
doubt, derision, and awe. Education of the public must proceed pari passu 
with the development of the Mental Healtli Service. 

Finally, I would stress that the conditions in some of the Mental Hospitals 
in India today are disgraceful, and have the makings of a major public 
scandal. It is suggested that a copy of this re^iort be sent to every 
Administrative Medical Officer in India. 

MOORE TAYLOR, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., 

Colorieh 

Medical Superintendent^ Ranchi European Mental Hospital 

and 

Honn. Consultant Psychiatrist Eastern Commatul, India. 
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APPENDIX 22. 

Mbntal Hospitals in India with thkir bed strength and place of 


LOCATION. 


provincea. 

Location. 

No. cJUda* 

1. Aseam 

Bengal 

. . Tezpur Mental Hospital, Assain • . 

. . No mental hospital. Arrangements are 
made with the Bihar Government for 
the admission of mental cases in the 
European and Indian Mental Hospitals 
at Ranchi. There are number of private 
institutions for Lunatics. 

7ltt 

8. Bihar . . 

.. European Mental Hospital, Ranchi 

Indian Mental Hospital, Ranchi 

1,380 

1,661 

4. Bombay 

. . Central Mental Hospital, f''cravda 

N. M. Mental Hospital, Thana 

Mental Hospital, Ahmcdabad 

Mental Hospital, Ratnagiri 

Mental Hospital, Dharwar 

1,227 

390 

267 

176 

199 

2,259 

8. 0. P. ft Berar 

4. Delhi . . 

. . Mental Hospital, Nagpur 
. . Nil, 

600 

7. Ifadrae 

. . Mental Hospital, Madras 

Mental Hospital, Calicut 

Mental Hospital, Waltaii 

S88 

364 

164 

— 1,416 

(Criminal lunatics are coafiaed in the Mental Jail at Cuddalore). 

8. N. W. F. P. . . Mental Barracks 2 in the Central pri- 

son, Peshawar, under separate stafl' . 140 140 

9. Orissa . . Cases are sent to Bihar, Indian Menial 

Hospital, Kanko (Ranchi) whore 60 
beds are reservtMl for cases coming 
fmm Orissa. 

19. Punjab 

Punjal) Mental Hospital. Lahore 

i,40» 

11. UP... 

.. Mental Hospital, Agra 

Mental Hospital, Bareilly 

Mental Hospital, Benarcb 

617 

408 

331 

1,356 

18. Bind . . 

., Sir C. J, Mental Hospital, Hyderabad . . 

343 

Indian State., 

13, Mysore 

.. My»"r«* IVlental Hospital, Bangalore 

:K>0 300 


Total aocommodatioii 


I0,18F 
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APPENDIX 23. 

Staff and estimates of cost for three types of Mental Institotiovs* 
Recurrent Expenses of a Thousand-bed Mental Hospital, 


Grade. 


Monthlj 
expendiloft 
in Bnpete* 


1 

18 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

60 

600 

60 

10 

1 

1 

10 

16 


Psychiatrist Superintendent . . 
Psychiatrist Deputy Superintendent 
Psychiatrists 
Oooupation Therapeutists 
Psychologist 

Psychiatric Social Workers 

P. Assistant to Superintendent 

Senior Matron 

Junior Matrons 

Nurses 

Attendants 

Menials 

Clerks, Accountant, Storekeeper 
Recorder Statistician 
Head Cook 
Cooks 

Durwans, Peons, etc. 

Food @ Rs. 26 per head 
Medicines, Chemicals, etc. 

Washerman, Barbar, Darzi 
Repair and Replacements cf beddings, 
crockery, etc. 

Occupation Therapy Material 
Electricity, Telephone, coke for boiler 
etc. 

Maintenance of Grounds, Garden 
Miscellaneous, including stamps, sta- 
tionery, form, etc. . . 


1,000—50—1,600 .. 1,000 

750—60—1,000 . . 760 

360—25—660 . . 6,800 

200—10—300 . . 1,600 

260—16—476 . . 850 

260—16—476 . . 500 

300—15—526 .. 800 

300-10-460 . . 800 

260—10—350 . . 500 

125—6—200 .. 6,250 

35—6—50 . . 17,500 

20—1—30 . . 1,000 

100—6—200 , . 1,000 

200—10—300 . . 800 

40—1—60 . . 40 

30—1—40 . . 800 

26—1—30 .. 875 

25,000 
2,500 

1,000 


4.000 

5.000 

2.000 

1,000 

4,000 


Total . . 82,665 


Annual Recurring Ex- 
penditure . . 9,91,080 


Annual per capita ex- 
penditure for 1,000 
patients, say . . 1,000 


The entire staff is to be provided with free unfurnished quarters. 

There will be an outdoor psychiatric clinic and a child guidance clinic attached W 
the hospital and conducted by the staff. 

Capital Expenditure on buildings, equipments, etc., will be approximataif 
Rs. 10,00,000. 

All pay mentioned above is consolidated and no special allowance is reoommeildod* 
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Seeurrent Bxpen$e$ of a Thousand-Bed Mental Dejunenoy Home. 



— 

Grade. 


Monthly 
expenditure 
in Rupees. 

1 

Pq^ohiatrist Superintendent . . 

850—26—1,000 


860 

s 

Piyohiatrists 

360—26—660 


700 

1 

Physician-General 

300 — 2 6~”600 


300 

4 

Pifyohiatrio Social Workers 

260—16—476 


1,000 

4 

Pr^ohologists 

260—15—476 


1,000 

00 

Trained Teachers 

260—16—476 


12,600 

1 

Personal Assistant to Superintendent . . 

300—16—626 


300 

1 

Senior Matron 

300—10—450 


300 

2 

Junior Matrons 

260—10—360 


500 

26 

Nurses 

126—6—200 .. 


3,126 

100 

iWahs — female attendants 

36—6—60 . . 


3,600 

00 

Ifonials 

20—1—30 


1,000 

0 

Clerks including accountant, storekeeper 





etc. 

100—6—200 .. 


600 

1 

Recorder Statistician 

200—10—300 


200 

1 

Head Cook 

40—1—50 . . 


40 

10 

Cooks 

30—1—40 . . 


300 

10 

Darwans, peons, etc. 

26—1—30 . . 


260 


Pood @ Rs. 20 per head 

.... 


20,000 


Medicines, chemicals, etc. 



1,000 


Washerman, Barber, Darzi, etc. 

• • • • 


1,000 


R^air and Replacement of Beddings, 





Crockery, etc. 

.... 


4,000 


Electricity, Telephone, Coke for Boiler, etc. 


2,000 


Maintenance of Grounds, Gardens, etc. . 

.... 


1,000 


Miscellaneous including stamps, stationary. 




etc. 

— 


4,000 



Total 

•• 

69,366 



Annual Recurring Ezpen 




ses — 12 X 69,365 

= 

7,12,380 



Annual per capita 

ex- 




penditure for 1,000 pa- 




tients == say 


700 



The entire staff is to 





provided with free 

an- 




furnished quarters. 





Capital Expenditure 

on 




buildings, equipments. 




quarters « for staff, etc.. 




approx imately = 

. . 

10,00,000 

M$ourfent Eocyenses of a Thousand-Bed Mental Home for senile and iivcutabU 


cases. 







Monthly 


— 

Grade. 


expenditure 





in Rupees. 


1 

Psychiatrist Superintendent . . 

860—26—1,000 

860 

2 

Resident Psychiatrist 

360—26—660 

360 

2 

General Physicians . . 

300—26—600 

600 

1 

Psychologist 

260—16—475 

260 

1 

Personal Attendant to Superintendent . . 

300—16—625 

300 

1 

Senior Matron 

300—10—450 

300 

2 

Junior Matrons . . . . . 

260—10—350 

600 

20 

Nurses 

120—6—200 

.. 3,126 
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Iteouftenl Exj^enses of a ThousandrBed Mental Home for eenile and 
incurable caaer . — (contd ) 


— 

Grade. 


Monthly 
expenditure 
in Rupees, 

75 j Male Attendants 

35-^6—50 . . 


2,625 

75 Female Attendants or Ayahs 

35—5—60 . . 

, , 

2,625 

50 Menials 

20—1—30 . . 

, , 

1,000 

5 Clerks inoluding accountant, store-keeper 

etc. 

100—5—200 .. 


500 

1 Recorder Statistician 

200—10—300 


200 

1 Head Cook j 

40—1—60 .. 


40 

10 Cooks 

30—1—40 . . 


300 

10 Durwans, Peons, etc. 

26—1—30 . . 


250 

Food @ Rs. 20 per head 

• • • • 


20,000 

Medicines, chemicals, etc. 

» • • • 


1,000 

Washerman, Barber, Darzi, etc. 

• • • • 


1,000 

Repair and Replacement of Beddings, 

crockery, etc. 

.... 


4,000 

Electricity, Telephone, Coke for Boiler, etc. .... 


2,000 

Maintenance of Grounds, Gardens, etc. . 



1,000 

Miscellaneous including forms, stamps. 

stationery, etc. .. 

• see 


3,000 


. Total 

• • 

45.815 


Annual Recurring 
penses 12 X 45,816 

Ex* 

5,49,780 


Annual per capita ex* 
penditure for 1,000 pa« 
tients — say •• •• MO 


The entire stafiT is to be 
provided with free on* 
furnished quarters. 

Capital Expenditure on 
buildings, equipments, 
quarters ff>r sutff, etc., 
approximately em . , 10,00,000 
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APPENDIX 24. 

•REPORT ON TOWN AND VILLAGE PLANNINCi IN INDIA. 

By 

B. R. Kagal. 

1. INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Government of India, in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, placed the services of the writer at the disposal of the Health 
Survey and Development Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Joseph 
Bhore to advise the Committee on town and village planning. The Com* 
juittee desired “ to have a picture of what has been done and what should be 
done in the future in order to promote Town Planning as an integral part of 
the development of civil life on orderly lines in urban and rural areas.” [The 
Secretary’s (Health Survey and Development Committee) letter, 16-1/G of 
the 19th September 1944] . 

2. The tour, lasting two months, from the 9th October, 1944 to the 8th 
December, 1944 included the following towns and the adjoining rural areas ; — 

Delhi, Simla, Lahore, Karachi, Hyderabad (Sind), Ahmedabad, 
Baroda, Bombay, Poona, Kirkee, Bangalore, Madras, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Nagpur, Jamshedpur, Calcutta, Patna and Cawnpore. 

3. Before commencing the tour, a set of four questionnaires (Appendix II) 
was issued for eliciting available information. The names of the institutions 
and persons to whom the questionnaires were issued are at Appendix III. 

4. The list of those who have given replies to the questionnaires is at 
Appendix V. Details of memoranda received in the course of the enquiry 
are at Appendix VI. The list of persons interviewed during the tour is at 
Appendix IV. 

6. The terms of reference set out by the Health Survey and- Development 
Committee in their letter dated the 19th September, 1944 were very wide. 
The writer had to determine tlio scope of the enquiry consistent with the time 
limit of two months prescribed for the purpose. The object, therefore, was 
to make a rapid survey of the points outlined in the questionnaires. The 
principles underlying the issues raised and the problems suggested in the ques- 
tionnaires are in their turn based on the memorandum already submitted by 
the writer, in February 1914, to the Committee — attached herewith as 
Appendix I. 

6. The memorandum denis with the recent advances in the science and 
practice of town-planning with special reference to the English practice and 
it forms the general background of this enquiry and the recommendations 
made in this report. 

7. Apart from the disadvantages inlierenf in a rapid survey of this 
nature, the present abnortiwil war conditions have tended to exaggerate and 
distort the normal situation and present a confused picture. ElTort has been 
made to n)ake due allowance for these disturbing factors. 

8. Town Planning, as it is underslnod at present, is a provincial respon- 
sibility. Scrior ()fticers of the l^roviiicial Governments and States, whom 
the writer was al)Ie to contact in the course of the tour, showed a keen interest 
in the prel.lem and generally expressed a desire to obtain a picture of the con- 
dition^ prevailing in th ir ros|M*(tive an;as. While this could not be done, 
in detail, an atti mpt has been made to deal more fully, Provincewise, with thf 


* rhtt uppuadioe« referred to in thiB report have not been printed 
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special features which at once mark out one Province or State from the others. 
This, it is hoped, would make the report more useful to the individual Provinces 
concerned. It should, at tlie same time, give a fair idea to the Government 
of India not only of the measure of success or failure attained but also of the 
working that produced the results. The conclusions drawn in the body of 
the report are based on the material contained in the Appendices referring to 
the diiJerent Provinces and States. 

9. The section on “ A short History of Town Planning in India ” attempts 
to make a general survey of the situation. The other sections deal with the 
main aspects of the subject, mz.^ Education, Legislation, Finance and Ad- 
ministration. Village planning, Location of Industry and Housing are dealt 
with in separate sections. The writer’s suggestions for dealing with war stnio- 
tores are dealt with separately. In the body of the report as well as in the 
Appendices dealing with the Provinces and the States, the lines on which 
recommendations are to be made are indicated and the final recommendations, 
divided into two categories, one the short term and the other the long term 
are embodied in the last section. 

2. A SHORT HISTORY OF TOWN PLANNING IN INDIA. 

10. The history of town planning in India has been, and is, an unequal 
and continuous struggle. It began in 1912 with the “ Battle of the Sites 
on the question of the selection of a site for the location of the now capital near 
Delhi (Appendix IX). Unfortunately, this has been the only initial, though 
spectacular, success in the battle of science and of faith in the future 
of the new Capital again.st assoriation and sentiment If the town piaiiiiers 
of New Delhi have succeeded, it is not due to any weakness of the opposition 
but to the towering ])ersonalities of the experts and to the vision displayed by 
the then Viceroy and Governor- General (late Lord Hardinge) and the then 
Secretary of State for India, in supporting the town planners. Since then, 
the champions of town planning have consistently failed. Calcutta, Cawnpore 
and Madras have provided proof of these failures in the course of this rapid 
enquiry (Appendices XVII, XVITI and XIV). Indications of similar trends in 
other places are not wanting. Detailed enquiries in all the Provinces and 
States in this respect are liklely to be helpful to the areas concerr/ d so as 
to avoid earlier mistakes, if any, when their rospectivo town planning dopart- 
ments are established and begin functioning. 

11. The real danger, however, is not so much of active hostility (though 
this cannot be ruled out completely in the absence of strong and informed 
public opinion) as of a steady decline in and neglect of the initial high standard. 
This is exemplified by accretions like Shahdara in the suburbs of New Delhi 
(Appendix IX). 

12. The Government of India did not restrict their interest to the adop- 
tion of the latest town planning principles in the layout and development of 
the new Capital area. They impressed upon the Provincial and State Gov- 
ernments the need for regulating and controlling the growth of their towns. 
The first report of the New Capital Town Planning Committee is dated the 
18th June, 1912. The Government of India’s letter to the Madras Govern- 
ment on the subject, in 1912, runs as follows 

“ The Government of India are of opinion that the question of town 
planning is one of great and growing importance. The great majority of 
large Indian towns and cities are surrounded by insanitary quarters which 
have been permitted to grow up without any sort of control and which are 
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often the starling grounds of plague and other disc.v^r's and a large popula- 
tion is crammed into an altogether inadequate space. 'Fhore is also the grow- 
ing tendency of suburban landlords to refuse to let agricultural land for 
building purposes and it is becoming more and more difficult to meet the 
increasing demand for land among large classes of the population for im- 
proved dwellings amidst more sanitary and healthy surroundings. The 
art of town planning is of comparatively modern growth, and it is only 
recently that town planning experts have arisen, in very small numbers 
even in Europe. The matter is therefore one in which progress must neces- 
sarily be slow, but the Government of India are of opinion that a begin- 
ning can be made by enquiries as to the necessity for town planning legis- 
lation and the form which such legislation should take.** 

13. The Government of India also indicated the main lines on which an 
Act might be drawn up. The suggestions were based mainly on the provi- 
sions of the English Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909. The Govern- 
ment of India further stated that the question of town planning, so far as it 
alfected Indian cities and towns, needed examination from the following points 
of view : — 

(а) the extension of existing towns, and 

(б) the improvement and opening out of existing insanitary areas in 
old towns. 

The Government of India opined that, where land on the outskirts of a 
town was mainly agricultural and could be acquired cheaply en bloc, the bettei 
policy would be for the local authority to purchase outright and secure a 
return by premium and ground rents as buildings extended, instead of de- 
pending on developme!\t taxes. But where au existing town had been allow- 
ed to grow up in a haphazard way with vested interests in the surroundings, 
the acquisition of land would of necessity be of a much more expensive and 
difficult character owing to delays in litigation and the rise in prices of land. 
It is in such cases that control would be preferable to acquisition, which in- 
deed for financial reasons would, on a large scale, be impossible. The object 
of the suggestions made was to render it possible to control future urban de- 
velopment and to provide for the expansion of population without imposing 
increasing burden on the general revenues or the resources of local bodies such 
as were usually involved when urban land could be acquired only under the 
Land Acquisition Act. 

IT. Active interest in town planning became evident in the Provinces 
and States from about this time. Two of the leading town planners in Eng- 
land, Prof. Sir Patrick Geddt;s and Mr, H. V. Lanchester, were invited to 
visit India and ailvi.^^o their clients. The reports of these experts vary from 
the mere statement of a few of the local problems (for which no solution was 
suggested) to llie submission of detailed schemes, plans and estimates accor- 
ding to the experts’ terms of employment and length of stay in the province 
or State concerned. Some of the provinces, like the United Provinces, em- 
ployed full-time consulting architects (a reference has been made to the 
Master Plan prepared by Mr. Lishman, Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces in Appendix XVIII). 

15. Prof. Sir Patrick Geddes and Mr. H. V. Lanchester, jointly and eeve- 
rally, advised, amongst others, the Provinces of Madras and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the States of Baroda, Gwalior and Indore. The Bom- 
bay University, in 1921, established a School of Sociology and offered its 
first ProfessoisUp to Prof. Sir Patrick Geddes. 

H1842HSDC 
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16. By far the most interesting report, however, is that prepared by llr^ 
E. P. Richards, a noted English town planner, at the request of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust. A separate reference has been made to it in Appendix 

XVIL 

17. Since 1921, interest in the subject has steadily declined, except in 
the States of Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda, and the Punjab in British India. 

18. Three aspects of this initial progress and decline are striking ; these 
refer to the measures adopted by the Government of India and the States of 
Hyderabad and Mysore. The interest taken by the Government of India 
from time to time was an occasional burst of insight ” and not sustained, and 
so was the response. The initiative for the town planning movement was 
taken by the Government from the top ” instead of its coming “ from below’’, 
as in the case of England (Appendix A of Appendix 1) where the lead for re- 
form in town and country ])lanniTig was given by the public, the P. E. P. (PoUti- 
csal and Economic Planning), the Town Planning Institute and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Government accepti'd the lead and fol- 
lowed it up with necessary enquiries and legislation. In conirast, ihe (,'ent- 
ral and Provincial Governments in India have not taken ade(piatc steps even 
to implement the recommendations made by the Holland Commission in 
1918 (Appendix XX) on the scientific and technical a.-^peits of town planning 
and by the Whitley Comnussion in 19^10 (Appendix XIV) on town planning 

* legislation. As a rule, the provincial Governments have not sliown any active 
interest in the subject until recently when post-war problems came to the fore. 
In these circumstances, the decline was inevitable in British India. 

19. The progress seen in Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda can be traced 
to different reasons. The Government interest in these States has been sus- 
tained, though the means adopted to achieve the results have been different. 
Hyderabad and Baroda States sent scholars to study the theory and practice 
of the subject in England under town planning experts for a period of several 
years. These studies w ere not confined to flying visits of senior officials. The 
students on return to the State were given opportunities of training in order 
to study local conditions first and later they were given responsible positions 
as town planners. They received all the assistance they needed by way of 
necessary and adequate co-operation from the Public Health and other Gov- 
ernment departments. The initiative, and later encouragement, on the part 
of the State, was thus assured. 

20. In Mysore, on the other hand, the interest has been more “ personal ” 
than official, thanks to the initiative taken by the Ruler and the former De- 
wan, Sir Mirza Ismail. State students have not been encouraged by scholar- 
ships or by facilities provided by the Mysore University through the engi- 
neering college. Foreign experts have advised, from time to time, the State 
Officials on town planning, particularly with respect to Mysore and Banga- 
lore, but the presence of tluisc experts in the State docs not seem to have benc- 
fitted so far the Mysore engineers or the rural areas to any extent. There is 
thus the danger of this t 3 ^pe of town planning deteriorating to the level of the 
present British Indian standards as soon as the experts leave the State. While 
the Mysore type of planning may be more spectacular, the Hyderabad type 
if more permanent. 

3. TOWN PLANNING EDUCATION. 

^ 21. The lack of general education in town-planning through lessons on 
environment, health and hygiene in schools, of popular education promote 



by a technical society of town- planners or by municipalities and trusts, if only 
for reasons of enlightened self-interest, and of technical education through en- 
gineering colleges or architectural schools, is primarily resjionsiblc for th^* con- 
. ditions obtaining in the country at present. General and xiopiilar education 
is no less important than the technical education. Without general educa^ 
tion, public oninion, strong enough to influence the standards of municipal 
and improvement trust administration, can neither be expected nor created, 

22. Post-war education would need a civic as well as an industrial bias 
for creating a balanced community. 

23. Tin: view held by some of our administrators that “ The general 
principles of town planning arc now fairly understood nnd it should I* ijossihle 
for the Town Planning Oommitteo (of a municipality) to apply them in indivi- 
dual casts ” fAx)prndix XIV) is not supjxu’tcd by J^nglish administrators. 

24. Sir Gwilym Gibbon. f\B., CMl.E., D.Sc., Ex-Director of the Local 
Government Division of the Ministry of irealth, Kngland, a distinguished 
Civil Servant for half a century, in his book. ‘‘ No. 2 — Problems of Town and 
Country Planning ” says : 

“ The need for researeli in town and couidry planning is at least as 
great as in any other field. The planner of today is much in same posi- 
tion as the medical practitioner of some generations ago. His practice is 
largely empirical, with occasional bursts of insight. The body social is not 
less complex than the body physical and certain! v not less diflflcult to under- 
stand.*’ 

25. If the above would apply to England, it would certainly apply with 
much greater force to Indian conditions. Researclr in housing and toy^n 
planning forms an important part of the programme of the International 
Housing and Town Planning Congress as indicated in the appendices attached 
to Appendix T. The technical body for the promotion of town planning sug- 
gested in paragraph 28 should pay special attention to research. 

26. There are no Degree* or Diploma courses in town planning in the coun- 
try. The subject is not taught in any of the engineering colleges. Ordinary 
facilities in the shape of technical books in college and university libraries arc 
not available to students wishing to study the subject on their own. No 
enquiries for trained personnel are received by the principals of engineering 
colleges from Government departments, municipalities or improvement 
trusts. 

27. Few of the })iiblic works, municipal or trust engineers, have the time 
or the opportunity to follow the town planning movement even in its literature, 
much less to know it, at first hand, from the success or blunders of other cities. 
But even accepting what can be done at a distance or even from a brief visit 
of an expert or advising officer, the real danger remains not that of streets, 
^tc. — absurdly wrong perhaps — but of thu low standard of the mass of civic 
and municipal art. From the confused growth of our past, wo tend to be 
easily contented with any improvements ; this, however, will not long satisfy 
us, still less will it satisfy the next generation, 

28. The benefit derived by the Hyderabad State by sending abroad 
students for town planning education and training has been indicated in Section 
^ of the report and in Appendix XIX (on Town Planning & Indian States), 
^he Government of India have a scheme under consideration to send students 

for training to Europe and America as a part of Post-War Planning. Some of 
these Boholarships, commensurate with the importance of the subject, should 

•A 
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be earmorked for town xdanniug. The Central Government should, as early 
as possible, call a conference of persons connected with the administration, 
science, practice and education of town planning, with the object of promoting 
the early establishment of town-planning courses in Universities and Archi- 
tectural Schools and of creating a body, analogous to the Road Congress, to* 
watch the interests of the Science of town planning in all its aspects. 

4. LEGISLATION. 

30. The first reaction of several administrators, officers and public men 
to the suggestion that more oncrgotic efforts are needed for slum clearance is 
that the existing legislative powers are inadequate and that in the existing 
conditions slum clearance and rehousing are beyond the financial capacity of 
local self-gov ijrnment administrations and of town planning and town improve- 
ment agencies. 

31. All town-planning, town improvement and improvement trust legis* 
Ration in India enacted after 1919 provides for : — 

(a) the determination of the amount of compensation to be awarded 
for the land acquired on the basis of the market value on the date of 'publica- 
tion of the notification for acquisition under Sec. 6 of the Land Acquisition 
Act, 1894 ; 

{b) the market value of the land to be the market value according to 
ihe use to which the land was put at the date with reference to which the 
^market value is to be determined ; 

(c) powers to disrtgard increased value of land and buildings if it is 
specially liigh by reason of the use thereof in a manner which could be res- 

• trained by any court, or is contrary to law or public policy or is detrimental 
to the health of the inmates of the building or to the public health (Madras 
Town Planning Act, 1920) ; 

(d) ampler powers by adding a separate schedule to the different acts, 
giving poweis for further modifications in the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, 
which among others provide for privileges mentioned in (a), (6) and (c) 
above, and 

(e) the recovery of betterment contribution from owners of properties 
improved by a trust scheme. 

32. It is not possible to accept the suggestion that tliese powers arc not 
amphq at any rate, to make a beginning. On the other hand, it is suggested 
by some of those who have carefully studied the Acts that these powers are 
far in advance of similar powers in English legislation at present. It is not 
within the scoj^e of this report to examine in detail, the merits of the two 
extreme views ; the truth lies nearer the latter than the former. In the Punjab 
and in the Hyderabad State where full use is made of the existing powers, 
there is no comjdaint about the lack of powers. The Punjab claims that the 
existing legislation gives reasonably wide planning powers **. The Hydera- 
bad State planning authorities are satisfied that they have “ practically all the 
powers needed for regional, town and village planning The actual working 
of the existing powers is, therefore, of greater importance for the purpose of 
this enquiry. 

33. In the course of the enquiry it was disclosed that many of the officers 
responsible foi the adinirii8t»'ation of the trusts or for tendering advice as 
valuers were not even aware of the nature of the existing powers. In no case 
were these powers being fully used, although they have existed for nearly a 
quarter of a r^entury in some provinces. 



34. Although legislation enactod prior to 1919 did not contain thes!^ 
special powers, there is nothing to show that any attempts have been made* 
either by the Bengal Government to seek these powers for the Calcutta Im- 
provement Trust (1911), or by the Bombay Government to revise the now 
completely out-of-date Town Planning Act of 1915. A compl ete case for a 
Supplementary Act for town planning was made for Calcutt;\ as early as 1914 
by Mr. E. P. Richards, at the request of the Chairman and Trustees for the 
Improvement of Calcutta (Appendix XVII) but no action seems to have been 
taken to implement the recommendations njado in the report. What can be 
achieved even through the limited powers under the Bombay Act is, however, 
illustrated by the example of the Hubli Municipality (Appendix XIII). The 
municipal borough of Hubli, in the Bombay Presidency, was superseded by 
Government on the 5th January 1939 and it was handed over to a newly elected 
body on the 1st July 1941. The work done by the Executive Officer during 
the period of supersession of four and a half years (of which nearly four years 
are covered by the War) can bo seen from the answers (App)ndiccs VTl k VIIT) 
supplied to the questionnaires I and II. 

35. It would thus appear that the trouble does not lie jimeli with the 
lack of powers as with the lack of the use of the existing powers, or lack of the 
desire to change them even when change has been recommended. 

36. Housing legislation which mainly deals with subsidies for poor class 
housing i.s in a different cat/fcgory. No serious attempt has been made so far 
in India to deal with the housing problem either throiigfi state, municipal, 
cooi)erative or private agencies. The results of the coopt rative housing move- 
ment in the provinci s of Bombay and Madras luive not been very (mcouraging. 
It is hop* d that this question will no doubt rcciive simultaneous attention 
and further town and village planning legHlation will inebnic also housing 
legislation on the linos of the English precedent. 

5. FINANCE. 

37. Slum clearance and hou'ung of the poor (w]:o ar*‘ not (ajjable of 
paying an economic rent for the minimum accommodati*m tl'.oy rf*(pnre for 
theiusdves and their families), involve tina^icial consid<u'atinns. It has 
been stated by most administrntors that finance is rhe ciux of th*^ question 
and ifjiit slum clearance and housing bavi‘ boeii held up for wmit rf adoqu.ate 
State aid. Acccnling to the Chk f CommissioiUT of Delhi, Tre Govermurnt 
of India have proccvulcd on the princ'ple the D< Ihi firprov*'ri*.* nt Trust 
Scheneis, in the aggo’gatc, iniist bo Unnncially sidf s!:T)p(e’t*i!c ' 'Idmely 
action in j>r>*ven{irig thf- cration of slun^s v.ould no jhaiot bv* v •**'onomi- 
cal in tlu* long run. ddic los.s in [)rev» ntibl(‘ deaths, in ill lualth. MitTering 
and consoquont i no fbeienev cannot bft measured it'. Terms v)f n'.or.<‘y as also 
that from fatigue and laok of leisure with its confe([uent effect on the o?iltural 
activiti» s of t !<e pe ople. The h\sse.sin rnan-hoiir.s in t]niuc*'s:.ary travel t‘> and 
from work tl iOugh tralfio jams in larg*- oitios have now come to be assessed 
fairly accurately. 

38. All the above, factors will have to bo taken into consideration before 
the novernm<o\t dooide to continue their policy to ask the shim clearing and 
housing a nthcritit*.< to make their .schemes self- snjiporti ng. Towns with 
their slums .art maivinad**. ddm n spon.sibility for creating and continuing 
them has to ia* shared bv tli». (lovcrnment, the industries ami the public. 
If bocal Self-(4ov<»rnmonts have failed, the Government's share in that failure 
due to errors of omission ami commi.ssmn cannot he entirely disowned. 
Benefits of industry are shared by the Government .throngh tax«? tioii. It is an 
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admitted fact that moat of the sluma are a direct result of unplanned and 
uncontrolled industrial development. The unsuspecting and ignorant vil- 
lager is drawn to the towns by the lure of employment and thus adds to 
the slum population. 

39. Hospitals, T.B. sanitoria and preventive measures against smallpox, 
plague and other infectious diseases are not expected to be financially self- 
supporting. High personages connected with Government administration 
make frequent appeals for fimds, and in fact secure them, for what are 
considered as deserving causes. These appeals, and philanthropists who 
readily respond to them, are rightly blessed by the community. But the 
root cause of all the disease and squalor, the slums, is allowed to multiply 
without Government accepting adequate responsibility for financing remediali 
and preventive measures. 

40. All the benefits that free and compulsory education can bring to 
the child that is born and bred and later lives and dies in the sluma would 
be of doubtful value. The effects of environs on the mind of the growing 
ehild are too well known to need emphasis. Any amount of education, 
however well-planned and costly, during the years six and fourteen, cannot 
compensate for the permanent harm done by environs. These tend to keep 
the individual “ as mean as the street he lives in This will have to be 
considered by the Government in apportioning the available finance between 
alum clearance and housing on the one hand and other nation building ac- 
tivities on the other. The responsibility for financing slum clearance and 
housing has boon recognised by English legislation and accepted in x)ractice. 
Beyond the rent-paying capacity of the worker, the financial responsibility 
for housing is apportioned between municipal taxation and Government 
subsidy. After their taxable capacity has been ascertained, Indian munici- 
palities should be made to bear their full sliare in slum clearance schemes. 
Having done this, the Government would have to make their own contribu- 
tion for making up the deficits. 

41. At present the general practice is to allow nazool receipts to bo set 
aside for town improvements. Legislation in order to reduce financial burdens 
to the minimum is necessary, where it docs not exist, on the lines suggested 
in the preceding section. “ But in addition to legislation, it is essential 
that there shall be a definite and progressive policy and, as a necessary 
corollary, funds to implement it ” as has rightly been pointed out in the , 
preface to the Be port on the Ec-organization of Urban Administration in 
the Central Provinces U91‘3). 

6. ADMINISTRATION. 

42. Town planning is a social science in its purpose while its considera- 
tions of efficiency and costs arc economic. In the matter of physical planning 
both engineering and architectural problems come in. The objective is 
shaped and given the authority of the community and then administered 
through legislation and the governmental machinery which is broadly des- 
cribed as administration. 

43. The efficient administration of such a complex phase of the community 
life of the people must necessarily be equally comipex. 

44. Judging from the present conditions in the country, dealing with this 
particular aspect of administration as revealed in the provinces dealt with in 
the appendices, the Governments appeared to be satisfied to “ hold the ring 
to enable a multitude of rival individuals to advance their own interests and 
thus, by a beneficent alchemy, to promote the interests of oivilisatioa". 



Where rosulis are to be obtained through the working of the Local 
ernmont institutions, Governments will have to recognise the ineffectivenesa 
of the passive supervisory, or at best exhortatory, role which the parent de- 
partments are at present used to assume. This will have to give place to a 
bold policy of forecasting, coordination and following up. 

45. The Government of India, by sotting up an elaborate machinery for 
post-war planning, have come to recognize that there is no peculiar “ dema 
cratio ** virtue in incompetent administration. Town planning should receivt 
the right “ priority in the broadest sense. What is more, the public neecU 
to be educated in formulating opinion on these priorities. Administrative 
organisations and methods will have to be adjusted to ensure the fullest and most 
napid effect. 

46. Financial and accountancy considerations which dominate at 
present, and the belief that administration is merely a regulatory, policing 
and taxing mechanism, will have to give place to the conception of Government 
as the nation’s common instrument for ensuring the welfare' of the community. 

47. In the early stages of the development of town planning in England, 
the question as to which parent department should “ bring up the baby ** 
was settled by the traditional hit and miss method. First, the Ministry of 
Health and later the Ministry of Works woru tried. But finally, a separate 
Ministry for Town and Country Planning has been established. It is not 
necessary that we, in India, need repeat the experiment. We might as well 
study the results of the fjxpfriment and avoid the now discarded iutermodiate 
steps by creating separate Ministries in the Provinces and establishing a 
oorresponding organization at the Centre to provide the necessary coordination, 
expert advice and stimulus. 

48. Issues and ])robIcms should be solved in proportion to their nationa* 
importanc^e ; when there is lack of coordination, they are solved rather 
proportion to the strength of inividual departments. The only method of 
securing action on a neglected subject, in the present conditions, is to create a 
new Ministry. Failing this, the neglect is bound to continue notwithstandin£ 
the boat intentions. 

49. If the Government of India take cfTective nuasurts without anv 

delay, both in respect of the short term and long term rit'ornniendations 
made in this report, it should be possible to synchronise the adjustment 
of the right rclationshif) between the people, their work and their place with 
the raising of the standard of living through the National planning on a com- 
prehensive scale. * 

50. The permanent civil servant cannot be blamtd for the consequences 
where the advice. U.rKlcro<l by him is not accepts d by the Minister. But he 
will have to bear a fair sliare of the responsibility if bis ojiinioiis and the 
technique for obtaining the infonuation and for shaping and representing 
the policy prove ill-advised too often. It is here that he should share his 
responsibility with profwly trained technical advisers. Given the 
knowledge and the will to do it, he is in a position to adopt, and alter where 
necessary, the techniques which the individual Minister is not in a position 
to do. 

7. VILLAGE PLANNING. 

51. The problem of the unearned increment acerning to the owner of 
the land near towns and industrial areas owing to urban development vitally 
€€ecti \ri2Uge and ooantry planning. Freedom to use such land for 
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purpose without control of any kind either by the State or the local authorities 
further tends to promote usage of vacant land in a manner detrimental 
to the community, 

62. A reference has been made to the Barlow Report on the distribution 
of the industrial population in the next section. Two other reports published 
in England of equal imporiance are the reports of the expert committee on 
Compensation find Betterment under the Chairmanship of Justice Uthwatt 
and the other of the committee on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas under the 
ehairmanship of Lord Scott. Brief notes on these reports are at Appendices 
IXI and XXIT. 

63. The object of village planning can best be described in the terms 
that were referred to the Scott Committee for report. They are - 

To consider the conditions which should govern building and other 
constructional development in country areas consistent with the maintenance 
of agriculture, and in particular the factors affecting the location of indus- 
try, having regard to economic ojxirat ion, part time and seasonal employment, 
the well-being of rural communities and the preservation of rural amenities. 

54. Lord Scott and his committee rightly understood the direction to 

mean that the conditions to be* imposed on constructional dev(do()nient m 
the countryside mubl h i such as will be consisting with the maintenance of 
a prosperous and progrc.^sii'e ayiiculturc, and that pre-war p^rcvalcncc of 
malnutritional diseases must again be allow(‘d to recur. 

55. In Mio course of tiic enquiry, the Scott Oniimittco became convinced 

that there is an ini!.Mte love of nature deeply iniphinted in tin* heart of man 
and that the drift from tlie land " has boioi occasioned in large measure by 
economic inequalities between town and count ly ratluTthan l>y any deep love 
of supposed urban joys. They agree wiUi the vi(‘ws stated by Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan : “ Today most of us are banished to the cities not without 

deleterious effects on imagination, inspiration and errative power. But 
fiome still live in the country, and some still corne onr on holidays to the 
country to drinl: in with iiic zest of a thirsty man the delights of natural 
beauty and return to the town rc-iiivigorated in soul. ” In this natural 
desire to seek escape from tlie town back to nature and to the villages, 
preservation of the existing natural amenities of the countryside plays a 
very important part. It is quite distinct from the provision of amenities 
like a pure water supply, drainage, medical aid, inarkots and communications. 

56. The technique ,of plaiining for villages is not different from that 
for towns. It has, however, to be moditied according to the needs, charac- 
teristics, customs and standards of living. It is in this sphere that tho 
knowledge ot local conditions, cu.stoms and habits plays a very important part. 

57. The location of the market place in relation to the village, of tho 
manurti pits, the cattle shed and grain-store in relation to the home am 
sonic (J the problcm.s that need special study and tactful handling. The 
principle of ‘’ neighbourhood unit.s ’’ adopted in tlie town can be worked into- 
a village setting plan to enable one unit to serve several villnge.s. 

58. Ihe hou.<^o plan ha.s to be adopted to the customs of the po<qdo and 
to tile needs of the cottage industry existing in or suited to the community. 
Weavers, goldsmitli.s, iionsmdlis, caiqH'nters, wa.shcrmcn and fXitty sliopkeopera 
ha\c all their special nee ir? ; ;vf.av^er nec.rls largo room or a covered verandah 
for Ui.-* loom while an ironsmitii or silversmith require.^ a well ventilated work 
room. 



69. Town and village planning thna complement and are complemented 
by each other. 

60. At present even less attention being paid in the country to village 
planning than to town planning. The Government of India circulars to the 
Provinces and States in 1912 dealt only with town planning. Added emphasia 
on village planning is of a comparatively recent origin even in the Western 
countries which have advanced considerably in town planning. In England 
the necessary attention is heivig paid to this aspect only after the commence- 
ment of the present war. 

61. Road planning and large scale electrification and irrigation projecte 
would certainly help rural areas, but if planning principles are not simultaneous- 
ly applied to the villages as well as to the tovms at this juncture, there is a dan- 
ger of more ultimate harm than good being done to the rural population. Multi- 
plication of roads without adequate legislative provision against Ribbon 
development would prove disastrous. Even Ribbon development legislation 
might fail to produce the necessary results due to unsatisfactory dual control 
(vide para. 67 of the next section). 

62. Colonisation schemes for the returned soldiers and for the educated 
unemployed are being planned and executed in the Hyderabad State. These 
and similar schemes for special groups could well form a marked feature of 
our futur<» village planning. 

63. Hydro-electric, irrigation and water sup]jly schemes create problems 
of a difTeie.at kind. Impounding reservoirs submerge existing villages and 
new areas brought under irrigation require new village sites. Temporary 
sites occupied by labour brought for the construction of clams, head works, 
and canals show a tendency to become permanent. 

64. The Revenue Departments, Public Works Departments or the 
parent departments responsible for the major schemes have not so far paid 
much attention for planning for the rural areas and populations affected 
by their schemes. This kind of planning needs more goodwill, professional 
advice and coordination than money. 

8. THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY. 

65. The Office of tlie Economic Adviser to the Government of India haa 
recently prepared a MeinorHiidum on “ The Location of Industry in India 
This Meinorancliini has two appendices ; one is a summary of the majority 
report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Popu- 
lation of Great Rritain, and the otficr is a summary of the report prepared 
by the P. E. P. (Political and Economic Planning) on the same subject. 
The two dp|>endi'.e3 arc relevant to this enquiry. Similar summaries of the 
two reports could have been produced in thi.s report as aiqx^ndires, but te 
avoid repetition, a reference to the Memorandum and apjKjndices is invited. 

66. There is, however, one important feature of the Royal Commission 
Report which needs emphasis. The Memorandum refers only to the niajoritjr 
report of the Royal Commission and not to the minority report. The minority 
report i.® signed by thn?c Commissioners- Prof. Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. 
Herbert H. Elvin and Mrs. Hnrinoine Ilichcns. Prof, .\borcrombie has, in 
addition, added a Dissentient Mcunoraiulum on “ Planning in relation to the 
Location of Industry While the Royal Comuiission unanimously accepted 
certain conclusions on the completion of tho enquiry the recoramciidatioM 
in tho majority report, in tlio opinion of Prof, Patrick Abercrombie and hte 



^tber two colleagues, do not go far enough. Town planners would probaHjr 
agree with Prof. Abercrombie for reasons given by him in his Dissentient 
Memorandum. 

67. The P. E. P. Eeport deals more fully with the relationship between 
the location of Industry and Town and Country Planning and this has a vital 
bearing on this enquiry. The Report had suggested the establishment of an 
Industrial Development Commission and in this connection it says : — 

It has been pointed out already that the proposed Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission would not override in any way the zoning provisions and 
town and country planning schemes. The relationship between town and 
XM>untry planning and the control of Industrial location must, however, 
be rather more fully discuseed, as considerable confusion exists over it, 
Parliament itself recently, through the Restriction of Ribbon Develop- 
ment Act, 1935, created serious fresh difficulties (wherever major roads 
Are concerned) by requiring two different seta of authorities, working under 
different Acts and different Ministries, to deal with the same development 
proposals from much the same standpoint, but with different methods. 
It is clearly desirable both that this particular duplication should be correc- 
ted and that any fresh machinery brought into existence should provide 
ior the smoothest possible cooperation and the clearest possible division 
•f field between towm and country planning and related activities. 

The basis for separating the functions is clear enough. Town and 
Oountry Planning is essentially control of the use of ‘the land. In any 
particular area Lb has to reconcile the claims of industrial, residential, 
and other uses in such a way as to secure the best ])attern of development, 
taking into account both economy and amenities. It is vital to town and 
country planning that new industry of any type should not bo permitted 
in the middle of a residential zone, but it is usually irrelavent to the town 
planner whether a proposed new industrial building is to be used for re- 
pairing motor cars or for manufacturing cigarettes. On the other hand, it 
is of no importance for the national guidance of location of industry whether 
a new factory at Coventry is in the middle of the town or on the east side or 
on the west ; the main consideration from this angle is what the factory is 
going to make, and whether it ought to be in the Coventry area at all. 

** There is no rea.son therefore to fear that the jurisdiction of an Industrial 
Development Commission would either duplicate or overlap with town and 
oountry planning, the Commission would simply fill what town planners 
have long recognised as an embarrassing gap, and the existence of such a 
body with a clear, long-range policy and mechanism for 'the guidance of in- 
dustrial develop ment nationally and regionally would be of great a ssistance 
to them, even in existing conditions ” (pages 257 and 258 of the P. E. P. 
Report on the Location of Industry in Great Britain, March 1939). 

68, The Government of India should no doubt take steps for controlling 
And directing the location of industries. Elaborate planning tlirough the 
Planning and Development Department is already proceeding. At the 
same time action to promote Town and Village Planning with special reference 
to zoning provisions and to ensure coordination between the economic and 
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9. HOUSING. 

09. Housing today is a study of human i elation ship in a balanced 
oommunity. lieconditioning of houses also means reconditioning in every 
way the lives of their inhabitants. Sociologically, its greatest value is to 
be noticed in those areas which have not yet quite lost the halo of respectability 
but which, without outside help, are bound to lose it in the course of a few 
years. Its scope is certainly not restricted to the provision of a few colonies 
meant for the middle class population outside the towns like Bombay, Madras 
and Ahmedabad. 

70. The present war has affected housing in many ways as it did during 
the last one. For the duration of the war, construction, except for war 
requirements, is restricted and controlled. The housing statistics in 191S 
showed that, in that year, the total value of houses approved for construction 
by English local authorities was only 4% of that of 1913. In European 
countries there was similar fall in construction for residential purposes. In 
thirty five German towns, the number of new constructions fell during the 
period, from 15,000 to 1,172 ; in Vienna from 13,000 to 36. Towards the end 
of the last war, the housing industry in belligerent countries came almost te 
a standstill. 

71. Indian housing has probably been so far affected in the present 
war as European housing was during the last war. Further deterioration 
in the situation is almost certain. Experience of the last war showed that the 

.conditions further deteriorated after the armistice. Tlie crisis was actually 
reached, in Europe, sometime between 1922 and 1923. 

72. The return of the soldier with a new outlook on life, the reluctance of 
the agricultural worker to return to his pre-war job and the rapid changes 
in the joint family system which might necessitate millions of new households 
without any increase in the population are some of the problems that materially 
affect the supply of residential accommodation. 

73. Ka])id industrialisation after the war would be an additional strain 
at a time when, as the experience of the last war showed, the pressure on the 
housing accommodation would be at its worst. 

74. No attempt is made in this report to describe the existing housing 
conditions in the rural, the urban and industrial areas. More detailed surveys 
are being made by the Health Survey and Development Committee through 
their special sub-committees and by the Labour Investigation Committee 
appointed by the Labour Department of the Government of India. 

75. The Whitley Commission have described the conditions of industrial 
housing, in 1930, in the following terms : — 

“ Neglect of sanitation is often evidenced by heaps of rotting garbage 
and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines enhances the general 
pollution of air and soil. Houses, many without plinths, windows and 
adequate ventilation, usually consist of a single small room, the only 
opening being a door way often too low to enter without stooping. In 
order to secure some privacy, old kerosene tint and gunny bags are used to 
form screens which further restrict the entrance of light and air. In dwell- 
ings such as these, human beings arc born, sleep and eat, live and die”. (Ex- 
tract from chapter XV, pages 271-272, of the Whitley Oommisaion Report). 
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76. Since 1930, the conditions appear to have steadily worsened. War 
work in industrial towns has no doubt contributed considerably to this 
worsening process. It is feared that it would worsen further, if judged by 
the experience of the last war. 

77. The Whitley Commission held the view that the important causes 
contributing to the unsatisfactory situation were the lack of coordination 
between the employers, the local authorities and the Government, and the 
apparent doubt as to where the responsibilitv for the situation should lie. 
These causes still exist. 

78. Stricter enforcement of municipal regulations would no doubt consi- , 
derably improve environmental conditions. Biit these measures alone cannot 
reduce overcrowding, which is no less a health problem than lack of water 
supply and drainage. 

79. There is no housing legislation in India. The English practice is 
to combine housing legislation with Town and Country Planning Legislation 
and it should be tried in India. Unless housing legislation with the provision 
for adequate State-aid is introduced in the Provinces and Indian States, no 
material improvement in the housing conditions can be expected. 

80. State aid according to the English practice has been in the proportion 
of twice the financial aid the local bodies are asked to make* to subsidise poor 
class housing. Help through tax exemptions is mere eommon on the continent 
of Europe and in the U.S.A. In Belgium, for instance, all buildings built since 
1928, the rateable value of which did not exceed a certain figure, are exempt ‘ 
for ten years from laud tax. In the U. S. A., a ten year tax ex^unption was 
calculated to amount to a relief to the extent of 1/3 ot the cost of the building. 

81. The first effects of direct state subsidies in England were .striking, 
but so became its later abuse. The relief did not normally reach the section 
of the community that needed it most. In the course of this enquiry also 
similar abuse was noticed in a ca.se where State aided housing is being promoted. 
Aid, as given at present in England, generally takes the form of rent rebates 
to individual tenants, based on their capacity to pay aufl the area they occupy. 

82. Cac;q^ credit facilithis and guarantec.s can alone enable local bodies 
to undertake housing responsibilities on a large scali!. Cooperative Buildings 
Societies have failed to show satisfactory results in the Bombay Presidency. 
State-aided bousing has also been tried in Ihe Bombay hut only on a very 
small scale, in the .subiirb.s of Bombay. 

83. The Government should follow a bold polhjy, and encourage Building 
Societies, promoting liome-ownership and individual thrift, to b*.* formed and 
registered. These provide a .safe and easy way of saving, and an advantageous 
way of borrowing, for the economic classe-s able to meet their housing obli- 
gations. Insurance Companies would tlnui interest tiiemselvcs in helping 
the building societies in covering certain risks on the lives of the borrowing 
members, 

84. Char’^-ijble Building Trusts for the bemdits oi the less fortunate 
members of community are common amongst Parsecs, Jains and Khojas 
in Bomba V. These <:onesj>ond to th(5 Housing iSocieti<‘s in England. The 
Goverufrent and th** local authorities should eneourag(i such Trusts in every 
possible manner. Enquiries show that these trusts have so far received no 
kelp, let alone encouragement. 



85. The housing of the villager in his village, as also in the town where 
he migrates as an industrial labourer, presents a special problem. 

86. This type of labour is only casual to the town while it has its deep 
roots in the village. The habits ot this tyj^e of worker should be made more 
hygienic but there is no reason why he should he denied the “ atmosphere ” 
of his native village even when he is working for industry. He is more “ at 
home ” in a bustee than in a chawl. He loves his front and back court>ard 
and would like to own his milch cattle if conditions permit. In effect he tries 
to reproduce his village conditions if he is given the opportunity. He can 
build his own hut with the kind of material which he has handled in the village. 
He yearns for his village chowpal (meeting place) and fondly remembers the 
pleasant nights he spent in bhajan, kirtan or folksongs with his village corn- 
panions. He tries hard to remain unsophisticated, wedded to his rural culture. 

87. Land is plentiful in India. With proper distribution of industry 
and control on land usage, it should be possible to keep down land values. 
If properly planned, India may never need to develop vertically for her 
residential requirements needed for the villager migrating to the town. 
It is cheaper to the state and to the local bodies to provide for the housing 
of this kind of worker. Attempts have been made on these lines in Jamshed- 
pur, Madras and Nagpur with varying degrees ol success. The experience of 
the working of over a quarter of a century is available and should be useful 
if carefully analysed. 

88. The land intended for these “ urban villages should be levelled, 
laid with roads and drained. Water supply through public hydrants and 
sanitary conveniences are to be provided only at certain points. Community 
centres, shops, schools and other public buildings are to be the only permanent 
buildings in these areas. For the rest, the vacant land should be divided into 
plots of suitable and varying sizes and leased out to the workers on well- 
considered terms. Conditions of transfer should ensure that the lease rights 
are not acquired by the local ‘ bania ’ in settlement of a debt. Standard 
plans of buildings should be supplied. Building material should be made 
available at the site through municipal or Government agency. The bulk 
of construction can then be left to the worker, but if he needs help, it can be 
supplied, like the material, at cost. If the worker so desires, the entire 
construction can be undertaken on his behalf, the ])ayment3 being made by 
the worker in easy instalments. In such a scheme, the urge to own one’s own 
house would be strong. If the worker is a temporary jresident and only wants 
accommodation on a rental, it should be possible to provide it for him in munici- 
pal or state-owned buildings on some of the sites. 

89. Th(*se buildings would be only of a semi-permanent nature, made 
from locally available material. Consequently they would be comparatively 
c]»eaj). More than cheapness, they would have an important advantage whicb 
a ))ermanent building does not possess. W^ith the steep rise in the stats d aid 
of living, which is the main object of our National planning, the popular iJea^ 
about housing requirements would change, rapidly. The next gener>iti«ui 
would probably not care to live in the houses which the present one considers 
suitable and convenient. A semi- permanent building can more easily be 
discarded in such circumstances than a permanent one. May be, the next 
generation would like to have, and could afford, a water eonnoction and a 
water-closet inside the house and the municix)ality can, by then, extend it ^ 
services to meet the demand which it ca^ot possibly do at present. 
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90. Starting with the urban village, these methods aan be extended 
bv the District authorities to the rural areas, where the initiative can be left 
in an increasing measure to the villager who has more abiding interest in 
his home. 

l(\ WAR-TIME BUILDINGS. 

91. Hundreds of crores of rupees must have been spent on buildings 
constructed for War needs. Some of them would probably be required 
for the future peace time needs of the Defence Department ; according to the 
normal practice, those not required would be sold by public auction after 

. the war. This matter would affect town planning in several ways. 

92. Many of the buildings in urban areas have been located on sites which 
formed the lungs of the areas or were intended for some other permanent use. 
The pace at which these buildings were planned and constructed loft no time 
for well-thought-out plans and substantial construction. Also for want of 
the required building malorials like steel and cement, buildings of semi- 
permanent type had to be erected and unseasoned local timber had to be 
substituted for the usual seasoned Bnnnah teak. 

93. With all those disadvantages, it sliould be possible to save to the 
country crores of rupees, if the problem of disposing of the wartime buildings 
IS systematically solved. 

94. It has been suggested that a large number of these buildings have been 
constructed on behalf of His Majesty’s Government who might insist upon 
the structures, when not required, being sold by auction to ensure the best 
scrap value in the open market. If so, it is for the Government of India to 
examine the possible disadvantages of such a policy and convey to His 
Majesty’s Government their considered views. 

95. In urban areas, where this type of construction has been on the largest 
scale, land values have risen considerably. Inflation and the tendency on th© 
part of the investing public to go in for land, at a time when the Japanese 
danger on our eastern boundary was considered real, have both further 
tended to raise values of vacant land to absurdly high levels. Those who 
have bought lands at such high prices have not been able to derive any benefit 
out of the present demand for housing due to non-availability of building 
material or State control on what little is available. Their only hope therefore 
lies in waiting for the material to become cheap so that it may compensate 
for the high cost of thi^land and thus level up the total investment on the 
completed building. 

96. After the War, it is not likely that prices of new building material 
will reach prewar levels, at any rate, for some considerable time. The only 
alternative for the speculative builders, therefore will lie in the second-hand 
material likely to be released from semi-permanent war structures. There is 
thus a real danger of a scramble for indiscriminate jerry building with the help 
of such material in the urban areas. This may lead to the creation of more 
slums unless the Government takes suitable precautions to prevent it. 

97. Municipalities, Improvement Trusts and Government departments 
can, however, make use of the material available from the war structures 
for their poor class hous' ng schemes. Such schemes, if properly planned and 
located, would ensure to the State the financial benefit which would other- 
wise go to the land speculator to the detriment of architectural propriety and 
building standaHi** 



98. The scope ; or utilization of war structures in rural areas is 
larger. Some of the areas laid v^ith roads, aervices and electricity can well 
form the niiclcii for locating new or dispersed industries. These serviced 
localities can also be used for sitting satellite towns, market places or villages 
depending on their size and situation. The material from dismantled build- 
ings can be utilized by district municipalities or authorities on the same lines 
as those sugg -^ted for the urban areas. Longer use could be made of suitable 
buildings as they stand or with the necessary alterations because in rural 
iTsas there would not be the same urgency or need for clearing the sites as 
might be the case in congested towns. 

99. The problem, though vast, is so important that it should be handled 
•jatisfactorilv" on the lines indicated above by a special technical section of 
"he department for handling the work of tl\e disposal of War contracts and 
^Var materials. 

ll. A SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

100. A .summary of the recoinmemlations made in the body of the re})ort 
'las been arranged in tins section in two categories, one short term and the 
»ther long t<‘rm. The first paragraphs (A) under each heading deals with 
the recommendations that can be given immediate effect, while those in the 
second (R) indicate the lines on which the long term policy of the Government 
'Should be based. 

EDUCATION. 

101 (A), (a) A small conference of persons of officials and non-officials 
connected with the administration, technique, practice, education of town 
planning and Local Self-Government should be convened by the Government 
of India. The conference should be asked to report on : 

(i) the introduction of town planning courses in the existing Archi- 
tectural schools and Engineering colleges ; 

{ii) the scope and length of the courses ; 

(Hi) the method of practical training ; 

(iv) the centre or centres where such courses can be immediately 
introduced, having regard to the existing standard of technical knowledge, 
experience, and other facilities available to train students ; 

(v) the best means of obtaining and making available in the country 
technical advice for immediate and short term requirements ; 

(vt) such other matters as the Government of India may desire to 
refer. 

(6) A body, analogous to the Road Congress, should be constituted to 
promote the science, technique, education and research in town planning. 

(c) Institutions like the Gokhalc School of Economics in Poona, which 
ire carrying on civic surveys, should be encouraged financially and students 
should be sent to such institutions for training. 

(d) Scholarships lor studying town planning outside India, and “ Guest *' 
’professorships should be instituted. 

102 (B). (a) General education in all its stages, from the primary to the 
college stage should be given a civic bias. 
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{b) Creation of a strong civic sense in the public should form an ijuportant 
feature of the policy of the Govcrmxient, municipalities, technical institutions, 
and scientific bodies, through publicity, exhibitions and museums. 

(c) Chairs for sociology should be established in the Universities. 

(d) Where such chairs exist, students should be encouraged to take up 
irivic surveys, likely to be helpful to town planning, for their post graduate 
work and thesis. 

(e) Designs for important layouts and public buildings in the 
country should be obtained by open competitions, the selection beii^g left 
to a panel of judges drawn from all parts of India. 

LEGISLATION. 

103 (A), (a) Full use should be made of existing legislation, while ita 
defects, if any, must be carefully examined with the help of technical ad- 
visers. 

{h) Obsolete Legislative Acts should be revised and brought up-to-date. 

(c) Town planning, town improvement, and prevention of ribbon 
development legislation jhould be enacted where it does not exist. 

(d) In drafting legislation, advice of town planners should be made 
Available to the administrators and legislators. 

(e) Improvement Trusts should be established where necessary, in areas 
which are allowed by the municipalities to deteriorate. But the creation 
of trusts must be preceded by comprehensive surveys, definite programmes 
and the fixation of suitable town planning and housing standards. 

(/) Until a sufficient number of town planners of a suitable type to advise 
the individual provinces on important matters of legislation are available 
in the country, the Central Government should make available technical 
advice for those provinces and States that ask for it. 

104 (B). (a) Housing legislation should be considered an immediate 
post-war problem of high j)riority. 

(6) An expert committee of the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment of India should examine the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act of 
1894 in the light of the present town planning needs ; and amendments to the 
Act should be suitably made, instead of a multiplicity of piecemeal amend- 
ments to the town planning and town improvement Acts of the provinces 
concerned. 

FINANCE. 

105 (A). Slum clearance schemes cannot be expected lu L'c fmancially 
self-supporting. The financial res]K)nsiblity for tlieso projects sliould be 
shared between the Government, the iiiunicij^alities and the indiivstries that 
benefit by tl.e large congregation of populations in towns, on an equitable 
basis. 

106 (B). Housing finance, like housing I>.*gislation, is an^immediatc 
post-war problem of liigh priority. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

107 (A), (a) At the Centre, a Town Planning Officer with a suitable 
designation and stat os, should Lj apf>ointed to ensure the co ordination 
between departments, tn tender advice and to provide stimulus. 

(b) Departments for Town and Village Planning should be created 
in the Provinces under a IMinister. 
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(c) In the Provinces, the Ministers and the Administrators should be 
advised by a Provincial Town Planner who should have the status of a Ohief 
Engineer of thifti Public Works Department. 

(d) The Government control and direction of the Local Self-Government 
mtichinory should bo more effective. 

(c) There should be no hesitation, on purely civic grounds, in either mending 
or ending municipal inefficiency, obstruction and other obj(^ctionable features. 

{f ) In superseded municipalities, tecal officers should be directed to make 
out definite programmes to bo carried out vrithiii specified jjeriods. 

(g) Model building bye-laws for local bodies should be drafted and circulat- 
ed. Local bodies should be required to adopt and enforce them. 

{h) Inter-departmental co-operation and co-ordination, either through 
a li:jison Officer or any other machinery, is essential for the success of town 
planning schemes. 

108 (B). (a) Corporation, Municipal and District Board legislation 
slmiild be examined and re\nsed wliere necessary to bring it in line with re- 
cogriized and up-to-date town planning principles and practice. 

(&) It should be made obligatory on municipalities notified by Govt; 
to Isave executive ^’officers with statutory ])owcrs. 

VILLAGE PLANNING. 

109(A). (a) Problems of unearned increments ” in land values, and 
marginal ” development should be effectively controlled by stricter measures 
of preventive and directive planning. 

[h) Co-ordination between Town Planning, Be.venuc. Agriculture and 
Industries Departments is vital. Tins co-ordination can best be effected 
through the Town Planning Department for the purpose of siting of new 
industries or the dispersal of existing ones. 

(c) Ribbon development should be strictly controlled by one single 
authority. 

{d) Inequalities between rural and urban amenities should be minimised* 

(«) Existing rural amenities should be preserved. 

(/) The layout of market plac«*s in relation to a group of smaller villages, 
as “ neighbourhood units ”, iu*.w sites for villages submerged by hydro- 
electric projects or for new communities, and colonising virgin countryside 
brought under cultivalioii by irrigation projects have to bo planned well 
ahead. 

110(B). (a) Provinces should, througli their experienced revenue officials 
or ♦’Xpert committees, examine the powers necessary to regulate the conversion 
of pgriciiltural into building land in, or in tlio vicinity of. large towns. Laud 
Th Vi’nuo Acts will have to be revised substantially to co-ordinate the land 
revonue policy, village planning and the location of industry. 

LOCATION OF INDUSTRY. 

111. Location of industry is governed by ccononuc, social and strategic 
considerations. The town planner is best suited to advise on the sociologi- 
cal aspects of this important problem. Uis servicos should be freely utilised 
^0 «h‘cidmg the broad policy, on a uaLion.il and regional ba.sis ; while the siting 
^ iiiflividual industrial areas and factories sliould be the lesponsibilit'V <il 
mo Town Planning Department, 

H1342HSDC 
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HOUSING. 

112(A). (a) The recorainondations contained in the Holland and Whitley 
Oommission reports, as far as they refer to steps that cail4>e implemented 
in a short term policy, should bo given immediate effect. 

(6) Cooperative and building societies and philanthropic building 
trusts should be encouraged by the Government and local bodies. 

(c) Credit facilities should be given to cooperative societies on a liberal 

saale. 

{d) ‘Company’ towns, like Jamshedpur and Batanagar, should be 
encouraged. 

(e) Vertical development for housing should be avoided as far as possible. 

(/) The best that is in village culture should be preserved even while 
providing for the housing of the villager employed in industry, as suggested 
in paragraph 86 of the report. 

{fj) Cheaper tyi^o of housing, both in the urban and rural areas, should 
be encouraged on the lines suggested in paragraphs 88 and 108 in the report. 

113(B). (o) The recommendations contained in the Holland and 
Whitley Commission reports on housing and allied matters should be fully 
Implemented. 

{h) Recommendation made in this report under Legislation and Finaiice 
[paragraphs 104 (B) {a) and 106 (B) ] may be seen. 

WAR-TIME BUILDINGS. 

114. A special technical section, under the Department for the Disposal 
of War Contracts and War Slaterials, should be created to deal with this 
que.stion, on the lines suggested in the report (paragraph 99). 


Jamshedpur : 
Doled 24^1^5. 


B. R. KAGAL. 
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APPENDIX 25. 

Functions of the Central and Provincial Water and Dramn^fe Boards 

(ft) The Central Water and Drainage Board. 

The functions of the Board may broadly cover the following aspects of 
water a nJ drainage problems 

1 . To lay down general principles to be adopted in respect of 

(a) investigation and preparation of water and drainage schemes 

in the provinces, including the minimum techinical details to 
be gathered during such investigations ; 

(b) the order of priority in the investigation and execution of such 

worlvs ; 

(c) the sources to be considered for water supplies ; 

(d) types of distribution systems to be adopted ; 

{e) nature and fre(iuency of examinations for the control of quality 
of water supplied for public consumption, including the 
standards of quality to be maintained in water supplies of 
var 3 dng magnitude ; 

(/) standards to be aimed at in the maintenance of water works 
urban and rural, as regards mechanical equipment and plant 
control ; 

(g) the training and licensing of water operators ; and 

(A) plant control laboratories, including their equipment a stafi, 

2. To act as an nformati on bureau for the supply of information regard- 
ing the latest developments in respect of water and drainage problems to 

provincial authorities and others interested in water and drainage problems, 

* 

3. To advise on the conservation of water and its distribution on an 
inter-provinciid basis. 

4. To advise on inter-provinciai river pollution problems. 

6. To promote research into special problems such as the presence of 
fluorides in water and the treatment of industrial waste. 

6. To investigate sewage disposal and excreta disposal methods in 
BO fax as they affect the development of water supplies. 

7. To recommend to the Central Government the sanctioning of grants 
from Oantnil funds for water and drainage works in the provinces. 

7A 
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(b) The Provincial Water and Drainage Boards. 

The functions of a Provincial Board will be mainly those enumerated 
above for the Central Board in so far as they applj* to the province concerned* 
While the former will be independent of the Central Board, it is to be 
expected that the general principles laid down by the Central Board in 
regard to the development of water and drainage schemes will be followed 
in the provinces, as far as local circumstances permit, and that there will| 
in consequence, be a reasonable measure of co-ordination of provindft 
effort in these fields. 

The Provincial Boards will be responsible for the active promotion of 
A planned development of water and drainage projects in their respective 
areas. The Central Board will perform th-^ same functions in the Centrally 
Administered Areas. 
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A note regarding the action taken in the Province of Madras to improve! 

• the administration of local bodies. 

The action taken in the Province of Madras to control the administration 
local bodies in order to increavso their efficiency may be considered under 
Iwo heads, namely, (1) the period before the Public Health Act was enacted in 
1939 and (2) the subsequent period. For both periods the administrative and 
legiBlative measures taken towards the attainment of the purpose in view will 
be considered together in this note. 

Before the enactment of the Madras Public Health Act. 

During this period the legal measures taken relate to the three Local Self • 

E rvernment Acts, the Madras City Municipal Act, the Madras District 
unicipalities Act and the Madras Local Boards Act, which regulate the 
adminis tration of local bodies in municipalities and in non-municipal areas. 
These Acts were passed in 1920 a short time before the Eeforms brought into 
being by the Government of India Act of 1919, came into operation in 
1921. 

(a) Provindalisation of Health Officers, — During the official years 1921-22 
and 1922-23 the Provincial Government introduced a scheme of district health 
organisation for the rural areas in five districts and in the subsequent year 
extended it practically all over the Province. A District Health Officer with 
a Health (or Sanitary) Inspector under him for each taluk was appointed to 
work under the President of the District Board and the whole expenditure was 
met from provincial revenues. At that time a few of the larger municipalities 
had Health officers who were appointed by the municipal councils concerned 
as members of their establishment. In 1924 the Municipal Health Officers 
were also provincialised by the Government of Madras. 

Under the Local Self-government Acts the right of appointing health 
officers had been vested in the local body concerned but the fact that Govern- 
ment bore the whole exj)«Miditure in respect of the district health organisation 
and three-fourths of the cost for municipal health officers helped to prevent 
opposition for the time being from the local bodies to this assumption of power 
by Government. A few years later, however, one municipal council decided to 
txercise its legal right appoint its health officer although this decision 
entailed the forfeiture of the usual grant given by Government. To meet 
this situation the Provincial Government acquired in 1933 the statutory 
power to appoint health officers employed by municipal and non-municipal 
focal authorities through suitable amendments to the respective 
lections in the Madras District Municipalities Act and the Madras Local 
Boards Act. 

(6) In exercise of the rule-making powers conferred on the Provincial 
Government by certain section of the two Self-government Acts, Cholera 
Prevention and Control Rules wore made for municipal and non-municipal 
areas by the Governinent of Madras in 1932. Under these rules the recommen- 
dations of Health Officer for additional staff and equipment during the preval- 
•noe of the disease or in the event of a threatened outbreak of it must be met 
by the local authority, any difference of opinion between the two being referred 
to the Director of Public Health for final decision. 

(c) In regard to vaccination against smallpox all the three Acts provide that 
it shall be compulsory in rural and municipal areas “ in respect of such persons 
and to such extent as may be prescribed Taking advantage of this power 
and accepting that ‘ vaccination ’ includes revaccination, the Provincial 
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Government made, through the statutory rules which it framidj 
revaccination compulsory for all people living in rural and municipal aiaafl at 
intervals of 10 years. 

(d) Under the rule-making powers the Provincial Government presoilbad 
from time to time the qualifications of the various classes of health staff 
that will be employed by local authorities. 

(e) In order to improve the general administration of municipalities Gtoviin- 
ment acquired power, in 1933, to appoint Commissioners by a suitable amend- 
ment of the District Municipalities Act. It was also provided that, when a 
Oommissioner was appointed, he would replace the Chairman as the 
•• Executive authority ** of the municipality. 

It must not be supposed that the appointment of Commissioners has so 
curtailed the powers of municipalities as to constitute a threat to local seff- 
govemment. The Commissioner has only very limited powers as regards the 
incurring of expenditure without the sanction of the Municipal Oonnoil, 
but control over the municipal staff aud routine administration have been 
transferred to him. The Chairman continues to convene the meetings of the 
Municipal Council and to preside over them. Hi* is by virtue of his office 
a member of every Committee of the Council. Lastly it is obligatory on the 
Provincial Government to transfer the Commissioner if the Council passes, 
at a special meeting convened for the purpose, a resolution asking for snoh 
removal by a two-tliirds majority vote. 

It will be seen that, even before the Madras Public Health Act was 
passed the Provincial Government had taken action on fairly extensive lines 
to control local bodies in the fields of general and health administration. 

Before the Public Health Act of 1939 the Director of Public Health had 
no statutory power to advise local authorities in respect of health matters 
while the health officers serving under Municipal Councils and District Boards 
had only advisory functions. The Public Health .Act changed this position. 
The relevant sections are given in an appendix to this note. It will be seen 
from Section 6(1 ) that the powers of the Provincial Government for controlling 
local autliorities are extensive and that Sub-section (2) of tliis Section enables 
the Government to transfer these powers to the Director of Public Health and 
the members of his staff. Under section 7 the Director of Public Health has 
the power to recommend for adoption by any local authority such measures 
as he may consider necessary for improving the public lieiiltli administration 
in the local area or for safeguarding the public health therein and any difEei- 
ence of opinion that may arise owing to financial or other reasons will be re- 
ferred to Government for final decision. Under section 13 the Director of 
Public Health has been given certain powers over the public health establish- 
ments maintained by local bodies. 

Under Section 14 the health officer can exercise supervision and control 
ever all the other members of the public health establishment of local bodisi^ 
although appointments, transfers and punishment arc subject to the approval 
of the executive authority, which is in the case of a municipality the ConiXttls- 
sioner and of a District Board, the President of the Board. In either oass 
final decision rests with the Provincial Government. 

Section 16 transfers the functions and the duties of the executive authority 
in respect of various provisions relating to health in a number of Acts totli 
health officer. Thus he is no longer merely an advisor. In matters snoh as 
prosecutions tor the enforcement of law, he can act independently of the Pw* 
sident of the District Board who is likely to be subject to local pressure. 



Rules regarding notifiable infectious diseases ^bich have been framed 
Under the Madras Public Health Act and revised rules under the Municipal 
and Local Boards Acts in respect of cholera have strengthened the hands of the 
health officer for^taking prompt and energetic action. The existing adminis- 
trative and legal position lias been succinctly stated by the Director of 
Public Health and his words are quoted below : — 

“ The Madras Public Health Act confers powers on Government ta 
appoint special Health Officers in the areas afiected by or threatened with 
epidemics ; the Director of Public Health also possesses powers in connection 
with prevention and control of epidemics ; in addition to giving general 
directions to local bodies on the above subject, he may assign to any local 
area the public health personnel from other areas. Health Officers have 
powers under the Public Health Act to appoint additional stalls, concentrate 
in an aren members of the staff from other places in their jurisdiction, purchase 
medicines and equipment, carry out disinfection measures, etc. The last of 
these powers is conferred on Health Inspectors also. When the Collector of the 
District notifies an area to be affected by or threatened with an epidemic of 
any of the notified diseases, of which cholera is one, the Health Officer gets 
additional powers, viz., control of movements of population and goods, disiii- 
fection, closure of markets, enforcement of inoculations and vaccinations and 
otlier kindred measures. It may also be stated in this connection that 
rules to siippleinoiit these measures have been framed in several instances by 
Government and these rules have the force of law.** 

Ax Extract from tiik Madras Public Health Act. 1939. 

PoWEUS CF TIIK GoVEKXyjKKT AND OF THK DlBKCTOR OF PuBLiC 

Health. 

6. Powers of fh.i ifove) and of the Director of Public Health and hi$ 
staff. — (1) The Government sliall have power to inspect, control and super- 
intcud the o])crations of local authorities under this Act. 

(2) The Government may from time to time, define the powers to be 
exorcised, and tlie duties to be performed, by the Director of Public 
Health or any ineinber of his staff for the purposes cf sub-section (1). 

(3) Nothing contained in sub-sections (1) and (2) shall be deemed to effect, 
or flcrogatc from, any powers possessed by the Government or the District 
Collector under any other law for the time being in force. 

6- A. Power of Cover nine td to direct fcrfornmnce by district hoard of any 
f auction devolving on 'panchayats. — (1) The Government may* by notification 
direct that in respect of any function to be performed by a local authority 
under this Act and s])eciftcd in the notification, the district board and jaot the 
panchayat shall be the local authority in all or any aircas in the district which 
are comprised witliin the jurisdiction of a panchayat. 

(2) Where a direction is issued under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
function, the Government may, by g(3neral or special order — 

(a) determine, or ])rovid<^ for the determination of, tlic expeiisea 
incurred by the district board in ])erfornnug such function in the area or 
areas compris(‘d within the jurisdiction of any panchayat or panchayat*, 
and 

(h) ap])orti()n, or jirovkb* for the ;vpportionmont of, such expenses 
between the district board and the paueliayat or panchayats concerned. 
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7. Powers of the Director of Public Health to advise local authorities . — 
The Director of Public Health may, from time to time as occasion requires, 
recommend for adoption, by any local authority, such measures as may be 
necessary for improving the public health administration#in the local area, 
or for safeguarding the public health there in ; 

Provided that if on account of financial or other reasons, any local autho- 
rity is unable to carry out such measures, or if there is any difference of opinion 
between the local authority and the Director, the matter shall be referred to 
the Government whose decision shall be final. 

Public Health Establishments of Local Authorities. 

8. Public Health staff in local areas. — (1) The public health establish- 
ment of every local authority (other than the Corporation of Madras) shall be 
on such scale as the Government may from time to time direct. 

(2) The authorities who may make appointments to the public health 
establishments referred to in sub-section (1), the conditions of service of the 
members of such establishments, and the duties of such members shall, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the Madras District Municipalities 
Act, 1920, or the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920 be governed by regulations 
not inconsistent with this Act, made by the Government. Such regulations 
may lay down the extent to which the Director of Public Health shall have 
disciplinary control over the members of such pubhc health establish- 
ments. {Madras Act V of 1920. Madras Act XIV of 1920.) 

9. Appointment of the Health Officer.— {\) A local authority shall if 
so required by the Government include the post of a Health Officer in the 
establishment schedule. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Madras District Muni- 
cipalities Act, 1920, or the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, the Govern- 
ment — {Madras Act V of 1920. Madras Act XIV of 1920.) 

{a) shall appoint the Health Officers of all the local authorities (other 
than the Corporation of Madras) in respect whereof a direction is issued 
under sub-section (1), and 

{h) may recover from each such local authority, the whole or suck 
proportion of the salary and allowances paid to the Health Officer, and 
such contribution towards his leave allowances, pension and provident fund 
as the Government may, by general or special order, determine. 

10. Appointment of temporary Health Officers in emergencies. — (1) In 
the event of the prevalence or threatened outbreak of any infectious disease 
in any local area, or of any unusual mortality therein, the Government may, 
by order, appoint temporarily for such period as may be specified therein, 
one or more Additional Health officers, for the treatment of such infectious 
disease and preventing it from spreading, or for investigating the cause of 
and preventing, such mortality, as the case may be. 

(2) For the purpose of sub-section (1) the Government may, appoint 
any medical practitioner registered under the Madras Medical Registration 
Act, 1914, either on an honorary basis or on such salary or allowances or 
both, as the Government may fix. Tlie salary and allowances shall be pay- 
able from the funds of the local authority. {Madras Act IV of 1920.) 

11. Delegation of powers of Health Officer . — The Government may, by 
genera] or special order, authorise any officer of the Government or of a local 
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sQthority, to exercise such of the powers of a Health Officer under this Act 
in such area, and subject to such restrictions, limitations and conditions and 
to such control and revision, as may be specified in such order. 

12. Appointment of persons to carry out the provisions of this Act , — 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act or in any other Act 
or Acts governing the local authority or authorities concerned, the Govern- 
ment may, by general or special order, appoint any person or persons to carry 
out such provisions of this Act, and in such areas as may be specified in the 
order. 

(2) The expenses incurred by such person or persons in doing so shall 
be met from the funds of the local authority or authorities concerned, either 
wholly or in part, and, where more than one local authority is concerned, in 
such proportions, as may be detorminod by the Government. 

13. Powers of Birecior of Public Health over public health staff of local 
authorities, (1^ Subject to such rules as may be prescribed, including rules 
for consultation, with the executive authorities concerned, the Director of 
Public Health* shall have power : — 

(а) to transfer any member of the public health establishment of a 
local authority to the public health establishment of another local authority ; 
and 

(б) in times of emergency, to U'^sign one or more members of the public 
health establishment of one local authority for temporary duty in the 
area of another local authority. 

(2) Nothing contained in clause (a) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the 
Corporation of Madras. 

(3) In the case referred to in clause (b) of sub-section (1) the local authori- 
ty within whose, jurisdiction the member or members of the public health 
establishment of another local authority are working, shall pay for the period 
of such temporary duty, the salary and allowances of such member or members 
and such contribution towards their leave allowances, pension and provident 
fund as the Governemt may, by general or special order, determine. 

14. Health Officer's control over public health staff, — (1) The Health 
Officer in charge of any local area shall exercise supKir vision and control over 
all other members of tlie public health cstabli.shment in such area. 

(2)^ (a) Save as otherwise provided in this Chaj)ter or in any rules or 
regulations made under it, all appointments, transfers and punishments of the 
members of the public health establishment under the supervision and control 
of the Health Officer shall be made by the Health Officer, subject to the appro- 
val of the e.xccutive authority. 

(b) If for any reason the oxeciitivo aathority disagrees with the orders of 
the Health Officer under clause (a), the e.xecntive authority shall refer the 
matter to the Government wliose decision shall bo final. 

15. Local inithority to provide affr^ptatc faciJkicfi to the Health Officer,-- 
Every local authority shall provide its Health Officer with such clerical 
assistance, office accommodatio>i, funutiirr , equipment, stationery, and forms 
as may in the oj)inion of the Director of Public Health bo necessary for the 
proper conduct of the business of such Health Officer. 
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16. Authorisation of Health Officer to perform the functions of the 
executive authority in public health matters. — Notwithstai\^Jing anything 
contained in the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, t^e Madras Distriot 
Municipalities Act, 1920, the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, the Madras 
Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1918, and the Places of Public Hosort 
Act, 1S88, the Health Of&cer of a local authority shall perform such of the 
functions, and discharge such of the duties, of its executive authority in 
regard to public health matters under any of the provisions applicable 
to such local authority contained in the Acts aforesaid, subject to^ such 
appeal and control as the Government may, by general or special order, 
determine. (Madrae Act IV of 1919, M^ras Act V of 1920. MoAtom 
A ct XIV of 1920. Madras Act III of 1918. Madras Act IT.of 1888.) 
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APPENDIX 28, 

MamorAndnm on the training of “ The Basic Doctor ” and son'ie problt* nr^ 
relating to medical education. ^ 

PAKT 1. 

I. — Educational PnmcTPLRS. 

The aim of medical education is to produce a body of medical men, 
capable of maximum service to the community. In most communities the 
d^KJtor has been looked upon as an educated man whose opinion on problems 
other than those of medical inten st carry a certain weight. The members 
oj the medical profession, more tlsan those ci any other learned profcHsioD> 
come into contact with all typas and grades of persons, from the moat cul- 
tured to the unlettered and from those occupying the highest position in life 
to the commoner who with dilhciilfy earns Lis daily wages. If he is to main- 
f iin that position which He iias held in the past, it is essential that the medical 
Qian should have a high standard of general education and a bro^d outlookj 
professionally and otheiwisr, beyond the limitations of an examination 
syllabus, however well planned that may be. 

J ne in<'dif:.d course, wl.aicv^e' ii ‘ diiration, wiD Tiot permit of a student 
?nore thar: a ccrljrai amount. This is |>8T-ticM!ar!y true in th?* 
rlinical vears during whir^h it i:-^ -rn'oril'le to at*.-mpt to -r^vide the. student 
?*ilb HnyMurii/ Mro the ! ; * w .'ij'd* Ik vdl reiprlre 'i\ hi;- fntum p.- .-frisiom 

r 1 cancer. f)ost-(.’(‘,!duatc (djicidion is, th'Tcfore essentia!. The 

main err. ph;j sis in tee cJ' jog vn-si be ou tbs biciil cation of 

[•rinciplen >ni(l rnclLiOils to cnul'le thu sM]d 'nr to | ,r**ji foy IdoiPelf ami think, 
oosiuv.j ano draw correct It is,-rv‘^s no usofiJ mirposo to 

to hi n a Urge fiuniber of lacts most of which may become out of date. iVo- 
vid-'d a ctuden^ s bright correct methods, ho will continue to learn for the 
i‘ ? ^ of his life, but if methods have been inadequately or incorrectly presented 
to him, his education is apt to coare on qnaliiicatioii. 

There is another fundamental consideration which has not in the past 
been given <hie prominence. From the first, medical education must be* 
cam'*d out against a background of original investigation and research. 
Throughout lii;? career the student must be made to realise that science and 
medicine ar.i always f»ro^eft.sing and that it is tlic duty of every mcflna! man 
to try and ciake hi.s contribud-on of nrigijinl observations and new ideas. 

Dndt ruT?idii:;te medical ♦•dufa ‘ 'i;!) has \u tho past boon concerned j)eThap& 
too much witli the curative aspect, of medicine. Preventive medicine must 
cow r-ome tn the forefrimt and the -luty of the medical profession .should he 
largely to prevent rather than to cure disease. The promotion of hcHltli, tho 
prevention of illness and +ht* toMitment of disease should all bo dealt with in 
the cumcuhim, but greater emphasis 'must be placed on the firet of thesc' 
than has been the case in the past. 

IT* — Sub-Divisions op Medical Education 

These may bo classified under the following progressive stages 

{ci) General education — at school or University. 

(h) Preliminary scientific education. 

(c) Pre-clinical scientific education. 

(d) Clinical education. 

(e) Medical Examinations. 

(f) Internship as House Surgeon or Physician. 
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(a) & (b) General Education and Preliminary Scientific Education. 

The standard jof general education required at present for entrance to ft 
eollege of medicine in Indian Univeraitits is the ] nter-science, an examihataoft 
conducted either by Universities or in some provinces by special Boards. The 
Inter-science qualificM.tion, if taken in Physics, CIk niLstry and Natural science— 
the medical group-enables the candidate to {)rocoed immediately to the study 
of the medical subjects of the curriculum, in a few Universities, candidates 
pass the Ijitcr-science with at least JMiysicsandClicmistry as optional subjects 
and then undergo further training in Physics, Chemistry and Natural scienos 
for a period ranging from 6 months to 9 months (or one academic year). 

It is a debatable question (a) ‘whether whole of the teaching of these 

fundamental sciences should be entrusted to Intermediate Colleges or (b) 
whether this instruction should also be given in Medical Colleges. 

There are certain considerations which arise in this connection. These 
are : — 

(1) Laboratory facilities at Intermediate Colleges in most Universi- 
ties vary widely and the equif)mcnt of very few approaches the standards 
maintained in Medical Colleges. 

(2) In many Universities a practical test is Tiot held. 

(3) The teaching of the subjects for the medical u^ourse should have a 
definite medical trend. This is difficult to ensure in Intermediate Colleges 
where future medical students are in a minority and the teachers are not in 
direct touch Vith medical needs. In Medical ('olleges, the whole teaching 
ia, or should be, directed to the medical students’ requirements. 

(4) The existence of these departments in a medical college and the close 
association of the professors with the pro-clinical and clinical professors are 
advantages from the point of view both of teaching and of research. 

Three alternatives would therefore seem possible : 

1. To allow students who pass the Inter-science in the medical grouj» to 
Join the medical course proper. 

2. To let Inter-science candidates take a special course in the Prelimi- 
nary sciences*, ranging from 6 to 9 months, and then join the medical course 
proper. 

3. To let these subjects be taught with the necessary vocational bias 
together with the pre-clinical sciences, i.e.y (1) Applied Physics with Physio- 
logy (2) Biology with Anatomy and Physiology. (3) Organic and Physical 
. Ohemistry with Biochemistry. 

Good arguments for and against, these alternatives may be advanced. 

Summary of Recommendations on Pre-medical Education. 

(a) That ,thc general education fo be required from medical students 
should be improved ; 

(b) That it is desirable that two years should be spent after the matri- 
culation during which period the student should be taught the subjects ol 
Physics, Chemistry (inorganic and organic) and Biology, besides English and 
the Elements of Statistics ; 

(c) That the training should be such as to bring out the vocational bias 

as it relates to medical science ; , 

(d) That there should be an examination which includes a practical test | 
the course and the test should be planned by a joint Committee of the Pacul* 
ties of Science and Medicine ; 
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(e) That such training should be given by experienced senior teachers 
who have had opportunities of studying the requirements of the medical 
curriculum ; * 

^ (/) That with this end in view, detailed syllabi should be prepared in the 

difierenfc subjects, and 

(17) If these requirements cannot be complied with, the student should 
after passing the Inter-scierico be given a special course of instruction for a 
period of six months, at the end of which he should be examined in these 
subjects by a written and a practical test. 

{c) Pre-clinical Scientific Education. 

The subjects of study at this period are : — 

(1) Anatomy including Embryology. 

(2) Physiology including Experimental Physiology and ^io-chemistry. 

(3) Pharmacology. 

(4) Elementary courses in Psychology and some of the clinical laboratory 
sdences. 

(5) General Pathology and IVIicro- Biology. 

These courses cover a period of two academic years (or six terms at 
present). 

There has been some criticism in regard to the trainiug given to medical 
atudents in these sufijects. The main points objected to arc: — 

(1) Too much detail is taught and is expected from the student, so that 
he becomes lost in a forest of detail and docs not achieve a sound knowledge 
of fundamentals. 

(2) The practical application of these subjects to his later studies is not 
brought home to the student. 

(3) The transition from pre-clinical to clinical studies is too abrupt. 

(4) The student in his clinical period of training dots not have Applied 
Anatomy and Applied Physjology taught by his pre-clinicnl professors. 

Anatomy, — The facts which medical students are required -o remember 
should be reduced to a minimum. Anatomy, it has been stated, should 
bo taught from the point of view of evolution and in relation to function, so 
as to give the student a concept of the structure of the body as a whole. 
Every student should dissect the whole body once but, having seen all the 
necessary details of structure, he should not be expected to memorise more 
than is necessary. Anatomical detail which is required for special surgical 
purposes should be stressed later during the clinical period, and memorised in 
conjunction with its practical surgical application. The department of Ana- 
tomy should be orgamsed in the closest association with the teaching hospital 
and should be readily accessible to clinical students for reference concerning 
anatomical problems arising in their work. ♦ 

Supply of bodies for dissection - There is considerable apprehension among 
teachers of Anatomy regarding a possible insufficiency in the supply of bodies 
for the teaching of Anatomy and Operative Siu’gery. This is a matter which 
requires careful consideration by the authorities concerned. 

Physiology should take up the greater part of the time of the 
student in the Pre-clinic‘id ]>.niod. It would be well if Bio-ch»3mistry were 
taught as one continuous subject by a chemist with a medical qualification 
who understands the relationship between Chemistry, Physiology and 
medicine and also if Bio-physics and Applied physics were taught with 
particular reference to the study of Physiology. 
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Histology is tjught in some colleges in the department of Anatomy and 
in others in tlie department of Physiology. This is a matter beet left to tha 
decision of the Universities concerned. 

Pharmacology . — This subject may bo divided into two parts : one part 
to be taught in conjunction w^ith Physiology and the other in conjunction 
with clinical medicine. The first part includes tliose drugs with a knowm and 
demonstrable physiological action on experimental animals. The second 
part comprises those drugs which have an action which is only 
understood by observing their cHe.ct on patients or which are used as chemo- 
therapeutic agents in the treatment of disease. 

In some colleges. Pharmacology is taught in the second year of tha 
medical course, while in others it is taught in th(i third year after the candi- 
date has passed in Physiology. If tlie subject (uin be fauglit in two stages^ 
the first part should be included witli Experimental Physiology, and tha 
second part, Apjjlied Pharmacology, with Thera jM.‘utics in the clinical period. 
The physician should w-ork in close relation with the pharmacologist. 

Psychology . — An elementary course is to be given in this subject so that 
the student’s attention may be directed to the iinpo)*ta,nce of the mind as well 
as the body. At a later stage this knowledge wifi be applied, in Psychiatry, 
to mental disorders. Coordination is required between Psychology, 
Psychiatry and Clinical Medicine. 

Methods of clinical examination.— It is laid down in the existing regulation 
that elementary methods of clinical examination, including the interpretation 
of physical signs, the use of the stethoscope and opthalmoscopo, and intro- 
duction to general Patliology and Bacteriology should bo taught in the pre- 
clinical period. It has hitherto not been [)ossible in most Universities to 
arrange for this teaching up to the required standard. 

Number of Opinion varies considerably as to the optimum 

number of students at an institution. Some would have it at 60 while othew 
hold that it should ordinarily not exceed 80 and only in exceptional instances 
reach 100 students per annum. It is the number of students that should 
determine the size of a teaching hosjatal and not vice versa. Addi- 
tional beds required for the population should be arranged for in non-teaching 
hospitals. 

The possibility of some students sitting for the B^ Sc. in Physiology or 
Anatomy and thus gaining a fundamental degree in these subjects should not 
be lost sight of. 

Number of teachers required . — Modern educational methods demand a 
high ratio of teachers to students. It may bo stated that the proportion of 
teachers to teach in the subjects of Anatomy and Physiology should not be lesi 
than 1 to 10, and of these teaclicrs at It-ast half should be full-time members 
of the regular staff — i.e., not including demonstrators. 

Besides these permanent teachers there should be part-time teachersi 
two for each of the department of Anatomy and Physiology. These 
time teachers should be junior specialists attached to the surgical and medical 
units of the teaching hospital aiul thoy should give part of their time to teach- 
ing Anatomy and IMiysiology in their relation to the clinical subjects. There 
should be also a part-time radiologist attached, preferably with a diagnostio 
outfit at his disposal in the College. 
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The practice of employing, aa part-time teachers in the pre-clinical 
mibjects, men who at the same time hold part-time appointmei/vs of the 
'Jimior Specialist’ or the ‘Registrar* status in the hospital, has much to re- 
commend it. Both clinical and pre-clinical work benefit from the liaison, and 
teachers themselves keep in touch with recent developments in the basic 
sdences. Such appointments, to bo of maximum value, must give the 
holders reasonable opportunities for ijidi\ddual work, and should not be taken 
mmly as a means of retaining a connection with the hospital or de})artment. 
Appointments of this tyi^e should as a rule bo held for a maximum period ol 
tim years. 

Hospital visits durimj pre.~dinical Iraming, — Studonta uadertromg train- 
ing in Anatomy and r^liysiology should be required to visit the wards of a 
teaching hospital in small groups about once a fortnight during the second 
year. At these visits tlio part-time clinical teachers should demonstrate 
oases suitable for impn ssinfi iho stiulent with the value of a sound hnowledge 
d Anatomy and Physiology and so stimulate liis interest in those subjects. 
They should be shown cases of inflamnuition, fractures, hernia and similar 
conditions on the on the medical side cases of Jaundice 

Anaemia, Arrythmias of the lieart, TTyp'i^rtliyroidism, etc., will im(»rcss the 
student with the importance of Physiology. The oxaminati'm of typical 
pathological fluids could also be done in order to stimulate t.lit student’s 
interest at an early stage in Inboratory invesligations. 

Length of course . — At present the course exteiids over i\v>> :f\»demio 
years or six terms. Iiitormediate holidays badly interrupt pro[;i^r teaching 
and the sustained interest that tlic student should take in his work, ft should 
be possible to limit holidays, as is done during the clinical period of training. 

Staff. — It is important that, if properly quahfied members are to be rc- 
eroited, the staff should be well paid and that there should be cadres establish- 
ed in the pre-clinical subjects. Demonstrators and clinicians may be parte 
time, and may work tlunr way up to become clinical 8j>eciali3ts, but the 
•enior members should devote their whole-time to teaching and research and 
■hoold be adequately paid. 

The importance of trained technicians in the dcpartmeiit^^ mgagi^d in 
pre-clinical education cannot be over cm]ihasiscd. 

Summary of recommendations on Pro-clinical subjects. 

That the teaching jof Anatomy requires revision in most Colleges and that 
the number of didactic lectures should be curtailed radically while tlx. number 
of lecture demonstrations should bo increa.sed and preferably given to smaller 

daeses ; 

That dissection should cover the whole human body and should bounder 
better supervision and guidance ; 

That a considerable increase in the number of teachers is r^x.nired if the 
•ubject is to bo taught properly and witliiu a shorter period than at present | 

That the number of permanent senior staff, Professors, Additional Pro- 
fessors. Assistant Professors or Senior Demonstrators should bo 1 : 30 or 40, 
while the Junior Demonstrators should be 1 : 10 students in the Department; 

That a proportion of the Demonstrators should also be part-time clinical 
aenstants in the hospital but these Demonstrators should work uiider the 
dnetion of the head of the Anatomy Department ; 
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That alternatively, if possible^ a full-time teacher may be a ppointed as an 
Associate or Assistant Professor who will be a teacher of Anatomy with 
dinical duties in the hospital ; 

That it is desirable to have cadres established for the pre-clinical subjects 
which will provide life careers for those electing ; 

That the teachers and part-time teachers should be adequately paid and 
that full-time Professors of Anatomy should be paid on much the same scale 
as the full-time Professors in Clinical subjects ; 

. That there should be close cooperation and collaboration between the 
teachers of the various pre-clinical subjects, and between the teachers of pre- 
clinical and clinical subjects and preventive medicine ; 

That it is necessary that opportunities should be available for students 
In the pre-clinical subjects and preventive medicine to be shown cases in the 
wards, and that demonstrations should be given to impress the student with 
the value that knowledge of those subjects will have for him later in his career. 

That, with a view to make the student realise the importance of evolu- 
tion, a study of comparative, anatomy is desirable ; 

That radiological demonstrations should be given to the student and that 
a diagnostic set should be fitted in the department ; 

That if tlie fundamental improvements suggested above are carried out, 
namely, increased facilities and incrc ased number of teachers, etc., it should 
be possible to teach Anatomy in 600 to 700 hours which should include the 
teaching of embryology ; 

That in general the principles stated above regarding the teaching of Ana- 
tomy apply also to the teaching of Physiology ; 

That the teachers in Physiology may be pure physiologist or physiologists 
with medical qualifications, but the principal qualification should be in Physio- 
logy with research exi>erience in that speciality ; 

That in Physiology, as in Anatomy, it is desirable to associate with the 
staff clinicians of at least the status of a Registrar, and these should be full- 
tims teachers ; 

That the subject of Histology may be taught in either the Department 
of Physiology or that of Anatomy, but the importance of the functional 
aspect should be stressed in teaching this subject ; 

That Biochemistry may be taught in the Department of Physiology or 
may be established as a separate Department but the teaching of the subject 
to imdergiaduatcs should be undertaken in close cooperation with the Pro- 
fessor of Pliysiology ; 

That applied Physiology should be taught in the clinical course either 
by a Professor of Physiology or by a Clinical Professor with special training 
in that subject ; 

That the total number of hours devoted to the study of Physiology shall 
be 600 to 700 as in Anatomy, with 100 to 150 hours devoted to Bioche- 
mistry ; 

That the Department of Physiology should be organised on a wider basis 
than merely the teaching of undergraduates, so that research and post- 
graduate teaching can form a fundamental part of the work of the Department ^ 

That it is desirable that special facilities should be made available for a 
medical student to qualify for a Degree in the pre-clinical subjects of Anatomy 
M physioloKy ; 
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That a couise of lectures in elementary Psychology and an introductory 
eourse of lectures in Pharmacology should Ibe given towards the later half of 
pre'clinical training. 

Clinical Education. 

Length of Course . — This can best be decided by considering the length 
of time required to bo devoted by the student to study and attendance at the 
different clinics. The facilities necessary for proper clinical, training will be 
referred to in greater detail in a later chapter, but emphasis may at this stage 
be laid upon certain aspects of education which are not conducive to efBcient 
training : 

(i) Too many didactic, lectures are being given in colleges, with little 
benefit to the student. 

(n) There is imperfect correlation in the teaching of Pathology, Bac- 
teriology, Hygiene, Medicine and Surgery. 

(Hi) There is often repetition of the same thenio, with possible divcfrgences 
in methods of teaching and consequent waste of time and energy. 

(iv) Clinical teaclnng is not considered as the duty of Ihc staff in a 

teaching hospital, with tlie result that clinical teachers are ov^erworked and 
have often neither the time nor the energy io devote, even tlic necessary two 
hours a day to su])ervivsion of the students entrusted to their charge. 

(t) The numlior of students posUd under each clinical teacher is too 
large for effective personal attention and guidance. 

(ft) The junior staff are not given the opportunities tliat they should 
have, to participate in clinical instruction ; nor are they always selected with 
this object in view. 

(vii) In some medical colleges students are still required to sj^end an 
undue proportion of time in watching major operations. For most students 
this time could be spent more profitably in acquiring, under supervision, 
practical experience in those surgical procedures that are likedy to fall to the 
lot of the general practitioner. 

(viii) There is little or no coordination, and less planning, in clinical 
instruction, among the different clinical ti'achers of a department (medicine, 
surgery or obstetrics and gynaecology), so that the student who passed from 
one clinical teacher to another, not infrequently is treated to a repetition 
of the s,|me theme, with little variation. 

(ix) ^he proper selection of cases suitable for under-graduate teaching 
and the availability of such cases at the proper time, are matters that are 
hardly ever taken cognisance of in admitting cases to a teaching hospital. 
Oases of primary importance for the general practitioner are usually not avail- 
able, and not infrequently the wards arc filled with rare and complicated 
cases, the study of which, interesting as it doubtless is to the specialist, is not 
suited to the under-graduate. 

(x) Teaching in Ibe out-patient department in many instit utions is entire- 
ly wanting, while overcrowded, iiisaiutary, noisy and bustled surroundings 
such as at present exist, can never afford the atmosphere for proper clinical 
teaching. 

(xi) The students have now to go from hospital to hospital to attend 
the specialities, with the result that much precious time is lost, and energy 
wasted. The specialities themselves are often taught without the funda- 
mental background of medicine and surgery. 



Transition from Pre~dinical lo clinical sttulies- -^n coueidenng prc" 
clinical studit^s it \va3 stated that thf' transition will be facilitatxid — 

(a) By the students in Anatom^' and Physiology being taught some por- 
tions of the subjects by part time clinical teachers and conducted in batches 
through the wards of a teaching hospital. 

(b) By an introductory course of lecture demoxMtrations in Elementary 
Pathology, Bacteriology, etc. 

(c) By a special course of preliminary instruction given at the beginning 
el the clinical course. 

We will now consider the nature and periods of instruction required for 
the different subjects of the clinical curriculum. No student should enter 
on these courses before be has qualified in the Pre-elinical subjects of study. 

Medicine, —The course of instruction in Medicine may consist of : — 

A. (i) Three months' preliminary instruction which will be sommon to 
Medicine and Surgery. 

(ii) fiix months’ in-patient clerking. 

(m) Three months’ out-patient clerking, and 
(iv) Lecture demonstrations. 

B. Courses of instruction in the other subjects of the clinical course 
which should be spread over a period of three academic years. 

A. (j) Prelminary instruction. — This course should essentially be one in 
Applied Anatomy and Physiology combined with detailed instruction as to 
how to conduct the routine examination of a patient and to record the findiniT.'*. 
There should be no distinction botw(»en ‘ medical’ cases and ‘ surgical’ caMs, 
though one or other of these may Lcs«*lect(?d with advantage for illustrating 
.■specific symptoms and signs of disea The course should be conducteci 
jointly by the Tfeads of the Departments of Medicine, Surgery and Pathology. 

At each session the whole grouj) meets to discuss the principles and receive 
nstruclioii, and is then divided into small groups of; not more than 10 stu- 
• dents, preferably loss, who examine illnstrativi' pulicn.ts under the guidance 
of a junior rnembi'r cf the stall or ademonslraior. T]ie,( 0 ’ga r.isatiun ueccssjii v 
o conduct such a. course is considerable and necessitates a tiling system in 
which patients suitable and accessible art' recorded, as well as a knoNvlcdgeoi 
the material available in the hoS|)ital. The full educative value of such 
courses will not bo utilized if there be not a sutlieient number of suitable 
*ases ill the hospital. This can be remedied if the Heads of the Departments 
can call on the Assistants and Kegistrars of all wards to cooperate. 

After the first six or eight weeks of the course each student should be 
allotted a few patients in the wards for full examination and recording, the 
patients being both ‘ surgical ’ and ‘ medical *. Stress should be placed at 
this stage on the accuracy of observation and of recording, and on the part 
played by laboratory and instrumental methods in obtaining accuracy and 
In amplifying the cUnical examination. 

A. {ii) Inr patient clerking, — The six months allotted to in-patient clerk- 
ing in medical wards should be divided into two periods of three months 
each. 

(a) The first period of three mouths should be taken as soon as convemeut 
^'feer the preliminary instruction period. The student, should tluring rhis 
period, examine and record fully as many cases of different types ol ill-health 
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and disease as can be under supervision, and folloyr their progress. He 
should not be required to examine and record more cgses than he can investi- 
gate thoroughly. There must be no hurried work and what he does must 
be checked and supervised. He should accompany the physician on ward 
rounds and report the cases allotted to him. It is helpful if, during this 
period, he attends the out-patient along with the unit on days when the unit 
is responsible for admissions, so that he can see the new cases that are to be 
admitted and follow up the cases which may attend thu out-patient of the 
unit concerned after discharge. 

(6) The second period of in-patient clerking should be taken during the 
final year under the care of the professor and his associates or assistants. 
The cases should be selected largely for their value for teaching purposes or 
research. The number of students under each cHnical lecturer should not 
exceed ten and the lecturer should be responsible for the examination and 
recording of all new cases and should conduct the teaching. He will, how 
ever, hand the group over to any member of the teaching staff who is specially 
interested in the system under discussion, such as the neurologist or the en- 
docrinologist. It is very necessary to see that one of the students should 
present the case to his fellows in the group. 

A. (iii) Outpatient clerlcing . — It has already been stated that when a 
sLudeut is clerking in the wards he should attend if possible the out-patieiu 
'sessions to which the patients from his ward return for follow-up or continua- 
tioil of treatment. 

Ill addition to this he should spend 3 months in the general medical out; 
patient do]mrtment. He should not, however, take any part in a crowded 
uut-patienb department where the physician is forced to do hurried and in- 
et>mplete oxami nations . Such an example is bad for the student and encourag- 
es him to take shortcuts and resort to clever guessing. Every new case 
should have a compl^ite history and ph3^sical examination and be fully re- 
eo'nled, and the student should be asked to take only such now cases as lu 
can investigate tlioioughl}'. lie should then present the case briefly to tin 
pli V sician, who checks tlie llndirigs and decides on disposal and treatment. 

To enaljle the out-patient departments of most geiKTal liospitals to bt 
iis.'d efli(deiitlv for teacliiiig very drastic and far-reaching improvements ar* 
rtM^uired. Hurried work, which is so bad an example to the beginner, is to 
a\ oided. 

A. (iv) Lectifres irt medicine . — At present students are given setlecture?- 
ir. :he class room which are attended by them mOvStly for the sake of register- 
mg attendance. Too many theoritical lectures are given and jiot infrequently 
tla- time s})ent at these lectures could have been better spent at th- 
bed-side in the wards. 

In the Continental and American systems the University occupies u 
dominant position, the various departments being under the charge of - 
University Professor with a skilled full-time st-alf working under him. The 
professor instructs all tin? students in a particular subject and gives large- 
r’cale deraonstrations at daily elinitial lecturer, accompanied by diagramt^ 
s[)ecimens, etc. In Germany such depaiLinenls uiiUer the cntiol of pro 
lessors are known as * Kliniks \ Attached to each of these are lecture roomfe 
laboratories, rooms for students, etc. 
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It would appear thjit the best results are secured by combining the two 
ayrstems, the Continental and American system of clinical lecture-demonstra- 
tions to largo classes with the bed-side clinics and clinical clerking so much 
in vogue. The lectures in subjects like Medicine and Surgery should be given 
with a view to explaining certain fundamentals of each group of diseases and 
to giyiug O' connected view of applied Anatomy, applied Physiology and 
Pathology and chief methods of clinical investigation and diagnosis together 
with methods of treatment of disease of the different systems. The student 
should th6n be in a position to study for himself the details in a suitable text- 
book. No Professor of Medicine or Surgery can deal with every known 
disease, or even the majority of such diseases, and it is futile to give a theore- 
tical discourse on many of. the diseases which are not commonly met with, 
'[’ho majority o£ the lectures should be illustrated with clinical cases ; patho- 
;ogical specimens, radiological films, charts, etc., and these lectures should 
l)i' carefully planned and prepared. 

Surfffiry. —The teaching in Surgery should be planned on the same lines 
'16 that o! M(;dicin(i. After the three months preliminary training, students 
ihould spend G months in clerking and 3 months in the out-patient depart- 
ment. 

Obstetric':; uuU (rfjnuccolofpj. Tha Obstetrics de])artment should form a 
Aiiig of. tin* main teaching hospital, or a separate hospital for women aud 
jiiildreii may be built i]i the same campus nnd used for teaching purposes, 
ll must detract from the value of the teaching and be a groat waste of time 
.[ the student has to spend much time, in travelling between hospitals. For 
lie student’s sake it is essential to have, in t he main centre or very close to 
1 , n (lepartiuent. of olist^ trics sufficiently largo for the teaching of students. 

\ i)ed strength of 100 for obstetrics and 50 for gynaecology may suffice for 
ni aimual intak(‘ of 70 stude.nts or thereabouts. 

rhe period of clinical work should be not less than six montlis, three 
liiujiths of which sliould be spent in the final year and at least one month of 
perioil should Ix’ sthmO in residence. The Indian Medical Council, like 
Oi. General Medical Couiahl, insists on each student personally conducting 
eases of labour and this proimdure has led to incorrect certification in. both 
' ountries. According to this rigid standard, a student may conduct 20 cases 
d normal labour citlier in hospitals or in domiciliary practice, and not have 
■vitnessed a single case of abnormal labour. * 

It is more valuable f<»v the student to .spend his time in a hoijgtal where 
‘ an only get 10 or 15 cases and yet see a large number of abnormalities 
‘ i TO ennduct 20 deUveri(‘s in a district or maternity home and see no ab- 
- x'l'ijil «bffivimies. l.)omii*iliary praij^ce? is invaluable as this gives the 
Kmi. ;ui irmlght lutu suci il im^dicine, but it is neither necessary nor pto- 
for him to spend a disproportionate period of time in attendance on 
in the district. 

Vttendance at an antenatal and postnatal out-patient clinic, clerking 
nte-iiatal wards, attendance at Gynecological out-patient clinic and wards 
uni tile follow up of the neonatal cases are of importance. The time deyo* 
to obstetrics and gynsecology should be in the proportion 
li i. 

8A 
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There is ii point, of view frer|aontly cxpresstid thixt iriMwivcs and medical 
istadents should not bo trained in the same hos])il n.]. TJicre is naturally con- 
stant friction bet^oon the two as to who should it»We the case, but if a proper 
ayatem of domiciliary conduct of cases be introduced for midwives to whom 
it is essential, and if a planned programme of case taking be arranged, there 
should be no room for complaint. 

General practitioners who practice midwifery should have had post- 
graduate hospital experience. The average general practitioner does not 
want to do obstetrics, and if some form of group practice, as is envisaged, 
is evolved, it is likely that one man would do the whole of the 
obstetrical work of the group. Such a person should have obtained adequate 
post-graduate experience in obstetrics. The need for conducting 20 cases 
beforo graduation will probably be less in the future than hitherto^ while 
inoro post-graduate work in obstetrics will be called for. 

FaiJlology. — Patholog}'' should be taught through all the years of th® 
clmieal period. This does not necessarily mean any increase in the lime 
devoted to pathological teaching, but that it should be spaced so as to over- 
lap with clinical instruction and not be relegated to a short period of in • 
tensive study. 

There are two solutions to the question as to when an introductory course 
in Pathology should be given, i. That instniction in general Pathology 
and Bacteriology should be given before students enter the wards, ii . Tbi\t 
instruction should begin co-incidentally with clinical studies. 

It would appear that if students, during their pre-clinical studies, are 
familiarised with certain aspects of Pathology through conducted tours in 
the wards, the introductory course in Pathology would more profitably and 
suitably be given during the three months preliminary training at the coni’ 
mencement of clinical studies. 

Included in the department, or associated with it, should be the four 
branches of Pathology viz., Bacteriology, Clinical Pathology, Morbid His- 
tology and Olumical Pathology. The primary function of a pathological 
department in a medical college is the acquisition and dissemination of know- 
ledge. The Pathology depart nient being the key department in under- 
graduate and post-graduate teaching and in research, the professors or senior 
members should not be saddled with a great deal of routine duties and ad- 
ministrative work. Their work should be limited to that connected with 
research, while all routine work connected with other hospitals in the city 
or province should be done by a separate staff, who will, however, have the 
benefit of consulting the professors of the department. 

Correlation of the teaching of Medicine by pathologists cmd physicians.-^ 
This presents difficulties and is not practicahle over the whole fields of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, but in certain selected cases such a combined method of 
teaching would be of value. In public health there is scope for a wider col- 
laboration in tho teaching in Bacteriology and Immunology. In some im- 
portant groups of diseases the system of combined lectures by the staff io 
Medicine, Pathology, Bactorioiogy and Preventive Medicine would be of 
great benefit, as a complete picture would be presented and unnecessary 
repetition avoided. 
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Olinical Paihologij. — Cjiaioal Pathology is a development of what used 
to be called * test room ^vork *. There Rhoiild be for each medical unit a ward 
laboratory attached, while in the surgical 1 wo units may share a labo- 
ratory room. Those should ho located in close pf'oxiniity to the wards oon- 
cornod so as to facilitate the work of the studenls. Eeshies these ward labo^ 
ratories there should bo a central clinical la])oiatoiy for the whole hospital 
in charge of. the ])ro[(iSsoi‘ or a senior a":si-da!it whcj-e pathological, bacterio- 
logical and bio-chomical iiivestigatioi^s will i.'c cjmed out. Tliis central 
laboratory, and the ward laboratories, should K'o und(^r the supervision of 
the professor who should be responsible for miming them eliiciently. 

There are two a.spoots of clinical pathology ci'.;., (1)— tin* teaching of the 
existence of tests as applied to the sick patients and all iliat such tests im- 
ply, and (2) the actual tecliniquc of the tests. The students should be taught 
to perform the simpler types of laboratory tests which they will have to 
carry out as general practitioners, but the actual tf-chnique of the more com- 
plicated or rarer tests need not be emphasised unless the students are in- 
tending to specialise later. 

Examination . — Opinion is divdcled as to whether Pathology should 
CO ne into the final ex.L'niuaMoii, but the ge;ieral trend of opinion is tliat it 
should be as near to the ea.l of the studout's course as po.i.Able. The view 
is held that, while. Patholo ' v d\ould hv, nltr.v d to phiy a large part in the 
training and qualification oi siudviiis, it L.liouid remain \vith experienced 
clinicians to say wiiethcT a man is snitablo to jjracllce. If scientists, such as 
pathologists, come into tlic final examination it would magnify the im- 
portance of their subject. It has therefore been suggested that the exami- 
nation in pathology proper should be held 6 months to one academic year be- 
fore the ftnal test. It is nob suggested that the final examination will not 
iudude questions in Ihiihology or the examination of pathological speci- 
mens or slides, but such examinations should be in the hands of clinicians. 

Post-Mortems . — This most valuable modiiod of teaching Pathology re- 
quires greater attention in most coilcges; Diiuculti.'s are no doubt increas- 
ing, but with effort and zeal more advantage should b.‘ takim of tlie oppor- 
tunities to ascertain the pathological coiiditious vrhich actually wore the cau- 
ses of death, and students afforded all facilities to attend at convenient hours. 
The post-mortem room should be so constructed that it will have all the 
advantages of a clinical lecture theatre and a side room laboratory should 
be available for demonstration of details. 

Public Health . — This .su !ijcct is of fundamental importa nee, for the future 
of medieme lies in the pri ventioii of diseases and not only in their cure. Al- 
though it is laid down by the medical council that “ Throughout the whole 
period of study the attention of the student should bo directed by his teachers 
to the importance oi the measures by which normed health may be assessed 
and maintained, and (6) to the principles and praclice of the prevoution of 
Disease little has been aehie.vcd in this re.spect. Few colleges here or clse- 
wliere have a planned medhod of approach to tackle the problem. The im- 
portance of social medicine is even now but imperfectly realised. The follow 
of cases is defecLiv^\ the enquiry into environinent hygiene is perfunctory 
and the follow up in the homo to study conditions there with a view to ar- 
riving at more satisfactory conclusions in regard to the influence of homo con- 
ditions on the causation or the prevention of diseases is hardly ever attempt- 
<3d. Too inucli theoretical {)re.sentation of the subject is attom])ted and too 



little regard paid to the practical and applied aspects of preventive 
cine. 

The extensive administrative duties connected witli public health will 
devolve on those with post-graduate qualitications in the subject. The 
general practitioner, however, has to deal with individual and family hygiene 
and home surroundings and the student sliould t]ier(‘fore be given opportu- 
nities during his clinical studicus to familiaris(‘ iiimsolf with such condition. 
It would be well if he could for some period be attached to a Health Cent re 
and avail himself of the opportunities to ..tudy home conditions. 

This subject must be taught in its scientiiic aspeers together with Pa- 
thology in the third and probably in thefourtli yv‘ar, while 1 he applied aspect 
will be taught throughout the clinical years, more. ])artienh\rly in the fourth 
and final years. ''IVaclu'rs of Hygiene, should he nu inhers of the Public 
Health Department who are actively engaged in Pifhlie Health work or who 
were till recently so engaged. If ollicials in Ihe Public Health Department 
are seconded to a teaching ]>ost, they should bo so seconded for a maximum 
period not exceeding five years. 

Special DEPAimiF::TS. 

Tile student is at present required to i lie special depart*- 

merits of — 

I. Opiljalhiology. 

‘ 2. Oto-lihin;-i.aryi*go'i»'g ■ . 

3. Dei-inatnlogy. 

4. Venereology. 

5. Psychiatry. 

6. Infectious diseases. 

7. Tuberculosis. 

8. Orthopaedics. 

9. Anaesthetics. 

10. Radiology. 

II. Vaccination. 

12. Pediatrics. 

The multiplicity of the sj^ecialities has led to a grave problem in under- 
graduate medical education. In many colleges these departments are lo- 
cated in special hospitals far away from the teaching centre and students 
have thus to expend much time and energy in journeys between hospi- 
tals. 

• 

Specialisation has certain advantages. It provides for more exact diag- 
nosis of diflicult cases and is better for treatment. In an undergraduate 
school a reasonable compromise between too little specialisation and too 
much is always required. 

It i.s essential Iiowever that special dcpartintmls should be developea 
within the iimiu ti’ai^hing centre. This will allow tlie student to sec a 
variety of ca.sf s and il .‘.huuld be a principle that iiuaubers of the stafi shoula 
be allowf d to leach on case's not under their immediate care. Each medn^l 
school hospita,] should tie Teft>re have as many of these departments as possible, 
with a number of beds for all the specialities together equal to the number 
for general mediciiie and surgery. These beds will make it possible 
for groups of cases to be seen by the students in a relatively 
time. 
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There has beei> a tendency of recent years for many physicians 
and surgeons to take up new branches of medicine and surgery and practice 
them exclusively. Neurology, Cardiology, Diabetes, Diseases of the chest, 
Urogenital surgery, Thoracic surgery, Neuro-surgery, Orthopaedic surgery, 
Fractures and Traumatic surgery are outstanding examples. This practice 
is tending to the formation of new special departments and has created 
a major problem in undergraduate medical education. 

When a man of unusual ability and originality appears, another mcmbei 
of the staff with similar interest should be encouraged to work with him and 
the necessary departments should be provided for them. Tlie departments 
should be adapted to the men rather tlian the men to an existing 
department. 

This insistence that special departments should be located in the main 
teaching centre docs not imply that special hospitals are not rerpiired. On 
the other hand, the existence of such special hospitals is desirabh^ from the 
point of view of the speciality concerned as well as for purposes of post-graduate 
teaching. The opportunity afforded for a number of specialists to meet and 
exchange views in a special hospital is of great advantage. If such special 
hospitals are located in the same compound or in very close proximity to 
the main teaching hospital they would sers^e the three-fold purpose of afford- 
ing facilities for — 

(а) Under-graduate teaching, 

(б) Post-graduate teaching, and 

(c) Opportunities for contact and consultation with tlie regular medi- 
cal and surgical staff and other wspecialists. 

A question of some importance is the place that these specialities shall 
hold in the examination of the undergraduate. Some of the specialities are 
now given prominence with a separate paper and viva-voce devoted to the 
speciality. Some share that honour with one or more specialities or find a 
place in the papers on medicine and surgery. In other cases it is open to 
the exaraiuers to include a question on the speciality in the papers or clinicals 
in Medicine, or Surgery. The chief aim of the final test of the undergraduate 
should be to ascertain if he has a compreliensive view of the main subjects 
of Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics and the inclusion of specialities, or even 
their possible inclusion, throws an extra strain on the student sometimes to 
the detriment of his general outlook. Two alternatives are thus avail- 
able ; . 

(1) That knowledge of the specialities should he tested at the final 
examination either in the written, clinical or oral. 

(2) That the student sliould bo required to pass an elemoulary exami* 
nation in the speciality conduct<'d bv the teacher before luneceding to tlie 
final medical examination. 

Ophfhalmolofjjf. —It is esseutta] ihat the student should be instructed 
^n the diagnosis and treatment of injuries and tiu‘ common disorders of the 
eye. He should be able to use the ophthalmoscope with suflieient skill to 
recognise the more important changes in the fundus due to general diseases. 
It should be pbssiblc to give this essential instruction in the ophthalmic de- 
partment of a general teaching liospital in a three mouths’ course . compri- 
sing clinical instruction and attendance at a course of lectures and demons- 
Irations. In view of tke importance of this subject, more particularly in 



tropical countries, it would appear desirable that eve^ student should be 
examined in ophthalmology before qualifying in medicine. 

Oto-RhhiO’Laryng6loijy.—-TxBi\mng in this speciality should consist of 
instruction in the use of ordinary instruments and methods of examination 
so as to recognise the appearance of normal strvictures and to carry out simple 
tCvsts of function. The period of clinical teaching should be tliree months, 
during which the student should attend the out-patient department, twice 
a week for two hours, and the wards or demonstrations once a week. A few 
flystematic lectures may be given as a preliminary. 

Dermatology,- -TL\iQ,xii should be a department of Dermatology in every 
teaching hospital, which should consist of an ont-patient departm^t with 
adequate accommodation and a reasonable proportion of beds for the investi- 
gation and treatment of inpatients. Elementary instruction in the mor- 
phology, physiology and pathology of the skin should be given to students 
who should then attend a course of clinical instruction in the out-patient 
department and wards on one or two days during a period of 3 
months. 

Ve'^meoiogy . — ^Although this subject enters into the field of medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology and every other speciality, there is an 
advantage in the student attending a department of venereology, both out- 
patient and wards for special instruction in this subject. 

Psychiatry . — This subject should bo dealt with both in the i)reliminary 
couise in the prc-clinical period and also in the clinical period. Apart from 
the special hospitals for mental diseases which obviously should be located • 
at a distance, the main teaching centre should have an ont-patient depart- 
ment and an observation ward for teaching purposes. A siudent should do 
three months clerkiiig on psyehiat ric cases in the out-])atient depr rtment with 
one attendance a week. A te,ac]i'.*r should not handle more than 6 students 
at a clinic if students are to take an active part. 

Infeciloiii disease^.- At jucseni the teaching of infectious diseases is 
very defective. Tlic liospilals are poorly equipped and the. etnff in many 
cases arc not selected from the ])oint of view of teaching, ddie .seasonal pre- 
valence of certain infec-tions makes it diflicuk. for the studeni to study the 
different types wdth which he .should be ae<piaiiitcd. 

It has been suggested that a certain number of beds should be provided 
in every undergraduate teacliing hospital !)rs’ih in the interests of patients 
and in the interest4i of teaching, so iliat a patient w^ho develojis an infec- 
tious fever while in a general hospital can continue bis treatment iii a fever 
ward of the .same hospital without being transfcrnal to a fever hospital. 
This can be done if the .syslmn of glass cal)ins in vogue in some continental 
clinics be introduced. 

At present in tln.^ country cases of Ty})]Kjid and Puerpi^ral fevers are 
treated in gimn-al hospitals and in wdngs of maternity hospitals although in 
Great Britain such cases are transferred to fever hospitals. There is now a 
changed outlook and it is realised that typhoid fever teaches a lesson in medi- 
cal treatment and nu: 'ing i ehniqiie a1ir.o-t iinparalhled by any other 
disease. 

If it i.s impiaciicable to implement tlie.se suggestions the only speciali' 
ties that need be taught outside the teaching centre will be infectious diseases 
and mental diseases. 



Orlhopaedios*-~^hQ student should be introduced to the study of ortho- 
paedic principles and practice immediately after passing the pre-clinical Bcien> 
ces, i.e., during his first three months of preliminary instruction. At this 
stage with anatoniical and physiological knowledge fresh in his mind he is 
wcU able to comprehend those principles whicli underlie the diagnosis and 
treatment of disabilities of tlie loco-motor system. The teaching should be 
given in the casualty out-patient department and in the orthopaedic ward. 

The student should receive further clinical instruction in orthopaedics 
in the third and fourth years as a dresser. In the final year teaching should 
be provided in the orthopaedic out-patient clinics, and in fracture clinics, 
as part of the general out-patient teaching facilities. Seminars, ward classes 
and revision classes^'should also be arranged for small groups of senior stu- 
dents. It should be emphasised that an experienced clinical tutor is 
an essential member of the staff of all University orthopaedic teaching de- 
partments. 

Radiology. 

(A) Pre-clinical years . — Radiological demon strations on anatomical and 
physiological subjects should be more widely introduced and demonstrations 
should be given by members of the radiological staff when feasible, in colla- 
boration with teachers in Anatomy and Physiology. It has been pointed 
out that one member of the radiological department should be recognised 
as a part-time teacher of the pre-clinical subjects. As few radiological de- 
partments can offer the space for large class demonstrations, medical 
scliools should be equipped with appropriate a])paratus which could also be 
usfxl for research purposes. 

(B) Clinical years. —The object of instruction during this period is to 
teach student the diagnostic and therapeutic value of radiology. 

(C) Ihulio-Diayvosis. — 1. Demonstrations as to how diagnostic radio- 
logy may In'.lp the student i]i his practice. 

2. The X-ray appearance of lesions commonly oncountered in hospital 
or general practice. 

3. The. rationale of, and preparation for, various X-rny investigations. 

(D) Radio therapy , — Undergraduates should be instructed in (a) Types 
of cases in which radio-therapy is of value, and its contra indications. 

(b) Tlie implications of radio-therapy so far as the patient is concerned, 
i.c., length and severity of treatment and reactions observed. 

(c) Tlie results obtained and pos.slble sequelae. It is not necessary 
for the undergraduate student to be taught details of radio-theinpeutic tech- 
nique. 

A few formal lectures should be arranged in order to explain the princi- 
ples of radiotherapy and the biological reactions involved. Tliesc should 
be given in the final year, but there should be throughout the clinical course 
a close cooperation of the medical and surgical staff with the Itadiological 
Department. 

Anaesthesia . — This is a much neglected dopartnient inmost teaching 
institutions. Students sliould be taught by a fuliy qualified anaesthetist 
and must have o])portumties for administering anaesthetics under super- 
vision. The appointment of ‘ clerk t<f the anaesthetist ’ should be held by 
«very student during his surgical posting. 
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Pediatrics. — This subject as it concerns the older child should be taught 
in the children’s department which every teaching hospital must have within 
its premises. The teaching of the physiology and pathology of nco-natal 
life should more properly be in the hands of a pediatrician in the obstetric 
wing of the hospital or in a separate maternity hospital in the compound. 
Special hospitals for children should be used for post-graduate teaching. 
Students should be posted for at least one month to the pediatric department 
when attached to the medical department. 

Tuberculosis. — Every teaching hospital should maintain a tuberculosis 
dispensary and also a tuberculosis ward for the treatment of acute cases. 
Every student should be required to attend a three months course consisting 
of out-patient attendances and 15 or 20 clinical demonstrations in the wards. 
These demonstrations and such lectures as are given in this department should 
form part of the general teaching of medicine which every student is 
required to have. In this subject especially, clinical demonstrations are 
of far greater value than didactic lectures. The preventive aspect of this 
disease should be brought home to the student by domiciliary visits and 
demonstrations of the positive measures which are needed to limit the 
infection. 

Dentistry. — It is not possible in all cases for Dental Schools to be run 
alongside medical schools. In some cases Dental Schools will have to be 
separate institutions, but in future planning it is well to take note of the fact 
that, both from the academic and financial points of view, it is logical for 
medical and dental education to be carried out in the same teaching centre. 

In other centres, dental departments should be opened and the students 
should be given a short practical course in the subject and taught the im- 
portance of dental care in the maintenance of health. ’ 

Forensic Medicine. 

The questions that arise are : 

1. Is a separate course of Forensic Medicine necessary in the medi- 
cal curriculum ? 

2. If so, what should be its scope ? 

3. At what stage of the curriculum should this instruction be 
given ? 

4. Where and by whom should the instruction be given ? 

A separate courib in Forensic Medicine is definitely necessary, as without 
such a course, the student could not be instructed in the numerous medico- 
legal problems which will confront him when he enters general practice. 

(i) ' Duration and time when instruction should he given. — A. course not 
exceeding 40 lectures with demonstrations and mcdico-legal post-mortems 
may be given. It should be taught at a stage when the student has already 
obtained some instruction in medicine, surgery and obstetrics. It would 
not be wise to place it in the final year, for the final year should be devoted 
to the three main subjects. The best time is the penultimate year, the sub- 
ject being covered within two terms of that year. 

(ii) By whom should it he taught ? — There are three alternatives — 

(а) By a person specially appointed for the purpose. 

(б) By a police surgeon. 

(c) By a lecturer in the department of pathology 
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The subject is certainly best taught by the police surgeon provided he 
is suitably qualified. The proper qualification is a good experience in the 
Department of Pathology (five years) with a higher qualification in that sub- 
ject. Alternatively it may be taught in the Department of Pathology, but 
in such a case an assistant of the department should be specially trained fox 
the purpose. 

Tlie undergraduate must have a grounding in Forensic Medicine. 
A faulty opinion in an ordinary medical case may be of some inconvenience 
to the patient but a faulty opinion in medico-legal matters may do permanent 
damage to a person’s reputation and may endanger his liberty or 
even his life I 

The present position in regard to the investigation of medico-legal 
problems is very unsatisfactory. Every medical practitioner in charge of 
a remote dispensary whatever his qualification or experience, is asked to 
undertake medico-legal post-mortems in complicated cases of crime and he 
is liable to be held in question thereafter. The presumption is that every 
medical man is competent to undertake these responsibiUties, but unfortun- 
ately neither the profession, nor the Judiciary or the State have stopped to 
consider the absurdity of such a presumi)tion. 

Assuming the establisliment of a State medical service in the future on 
the lines we have envisaged, a general practitioner attached to a heatlh cen- 
tre might take up medico-legal work to the extent of a minor speciality. The 
more complicated work should be undertaken by a specialist, or his advice 
should be available to the practitioner. 

{Hi) An Institute of Forensic Medicine , — There is need for a central 
1 astitutc which will serve the triple purpose of — (a) Training specialists and 
teachers in Forensic Medicine ; (5) carrying on research with particular 
reference to conditions in the Tropics and India ; (c) to be a centre 
for expert advice. 

Such a centre might well be located in a University centre, Bombay, 
Madras or Calcutta, or perhaps Delhi, if prospects of its early establishment 
are brighter there. 

Resident facilities for students , — The advantages which will result 
from students residing in the hospital during a portion of their clinical course 
are becoming increasingly clear. At present, in many colleges, the student 
resides for at least one month during his period c4 training in obstetrics. 
Similarly it is imperative that he should spend at least a month while work- 
ing in medical or surgical wards. The minimum period of residence should 
be three months, the maximum six months. ' This period of residence should 
be in the final year of study. During his stay the hospital should be respon- 
sible for providing the student with the necessary amenities, the student 
paying for his board only at reasonable rates. 

It is important to see that separate common rooms and study rooms are 
provided, as otherwise the period of residence would not be utilised to the 
best advantage in studying and following the practice of the hospital. 

If a i)eriod of six months residence is feasible the student may spend 
two months in the study of Practical Obstetrics ; one month in Surgery | 
one month in Casualty work and Orthopaedics ; one month in Medicine } 
one month in Pediatrics. During this period of residence, the student should 
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be encouraged to do responsible work, and he may be assigned 6 to 6 beds 
which he will look after under the supervision of a senior^houseman or re- 
sident officer. 

The students health , — The clinical curriculum should be so planned 
that students can have at least one month’s holiday, and preferably six weeks . 
every year. The health of the student should be the concern of tlic medical 
school which should provide routine clinical and X-ray examination of the 
chest once a year. Advice and treatment for medical students should be 
available from the experts of the medical school. Every teaching hospital 
should reserve a few beds, preferably in a separate ward, for the care of the 
sick under-graduate medical student. It ought to be impressed on autho- 
rities that this should not be considered a special favour, but that the mana- 
gements of hospitals owe a moral obligation to students and nurses who come 
constantly in contact with diseased conditions, to provide hospital accommo- 
dation if they should need it, free and in separate cubicles. 

Steps should also be taken to see that students are able to obtain good 
mid-day meals at a reasonable price in or near the medical school and 
that the school shall also contain adequate common rooms. All clinical 
students must be able to enjoy regular exorcise in the open air. 

Post-acadernic residence , — One of the urgent reforms needed is a compul- 
sory House appointment for every medical student at the end of his course 
and as soon as he is qualified. At present the majority of students on their 
own initiative seek House appointments and nearly 70 to BO ])cr cent, of 
them are so posted. The period of compulsory post-academic residence 
should bo twelve months and this should be after graduation, but before 
registration. 

There arc several ways of spending these twelve months, as, fur 
example 

1. 6 months in medical and G in surgical wards. 

2. 4 months medical, 4 surgical and 4 obstetric wards. 

3. 6 montlis in the main hospital in surgical or medical wards and 
the rest at a liealfch centre, or special department, or hospital. 

4. The rotating system of being posted every 3 months to 
different sections. 

Whatever forjri of juactice a student is going to adopt he should take 
a House a])pointmcnt for a period of six mouths. The question of how he 
spends the second six months would depend on the branch of medicine he 
proposes to take up. There should not be any further examination at the 
end of the period of 12 months. A certificate of satisfactory work and con- 
duct should be regarded as sufficient. 

During this period every house surge^m should bo iu personal charge 
of at least 20, ])referably 25 beds, and not more, but he should work under 
the supervision of a permanent member of the unit and under hit 
guidance. 

To ensure that every student passing out is po-sted as a House Surgeon, 
A survey should b» made of the legiojial hospitals, and such of. those as satis- 
fy the standards should be included in the scheme. The University sliould 
be responsible for approving such hosjiitabs and one of the cliuical staff should, 
on behalf of the Uiuvcrsity, periodically inspect the hospitals wliich take 
residents. 



During the compulsory period of House appointment, every House-man 
should be provided with proper residential facilities, and shouid be paid ade- 
quately for his services, so that he may be free from fcnancial worries and 
devote all his time to the duties assigned to him. 

The remuneration given for these appointments may take the form of 
(a) Free board and residence, free laundry, etc., with a pocket allowance, ox 
(p) Free residence and an allowance ranging from Bs. 60 to Be. 75 per men- 
iem. 

During this time a course of lectures on medicdl ethics and the conduct 
ol practice might be given. The course should include instruction in the 
organisation of medical and social services available to the community and 
in the methods of using those services. Such a course would be of greater 
ralue at this stage than during a student’s final year, when he is overwhelmed 
with work in preparing for the final examination. 

Nummary of recommendations on clinical studies. 

That the Department of Preventive and Social Medicine should be or- 
i^anised on the same lines as the pre-clinical and clinical departments with 
^Mitres of teaching and research facilities : 

That this department should have control facilities (fieldwork), 
tacilitics for the organisation and tsontrol of the rural and urban community 
ields attached to the department for demonstrating the principles and prae- 
ti/'e of preventive and social medicine. 

That the staff should consist of the following 


Hospital 

Urban. Rural. (College). 


f.'rufessor A.ssociute or 
Vsst, [’. offssor, 5 Df'' 

cioiiotrfiir'rs. 


ProfejJror Associate or 
Asstt. Professor, Sani- 
tarv Engineer (F. T.), 
12 M. O.'H. 


Professor, 9 Social 
Workers, 36 
Workers. 


The total being 23, with six senior teachers and exclusive of social wo: k» rj. 
in a rural unit, not more than two students should be holding intern apvcint- 
nients in a primary unit. 

That, at a very early stage, facilities atid trained personnel should be 
.'uade available to put into operation the scheme of training in preventive 
medicine which the Ooinmittee consider as essential for the training of 
' lie basic doctor. A copy of that scheme is given as appendix 29. 

That, in the meanriinc, the preventive medicine aspect should be stress- 
^^d in the teaching of every subject throughout the clinical course, and the 
itudent bo given an insight into social medicine by contacts with home and 
‘onimunity life. 

That a note embodying these recommendations in regard to tmbiirvg in 
preventive medicine should be circulated to all medical institutions and 

Universities for information. 
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That a Hospital Social Service should be established as soon as trained 
personnel iiie available. ♦ 

That an introductory course of instruction in elementary Psychology 
and Pathology should be given to the students by the Professors of the De- 
partments concerned either in the latter half of the pre-clinical period or in 
the first three months of the clinical period. Methods of clinical diagnosis, 
including laboratory technique and the elements of nursing and dietetics 
with an introduction to social medicine, should be taught at the beginning 
ot the clinical period. 

That clinical records should be carefully written up and they should 
be preserved and these records should be under the charge of a responsible 
member of the staff. 


That, in the teaching hospitals, clinical pathological conferences should 
be periodically convened at which all the members of the clinical and patho- 
logical staffs should be present. The senior students should also be 
present. 

That, just as pre-clinical beaching should have a clinical bias, clinieui 
teaching should be conducted with the scientific bias emphasised 
at every stage. 


That the following slionl l be the periods of clinical clerking and postin'' 
ut students to wards, it being understood that proper emphasis is laui on out 
patient training, especially in the junior stage : 


Medical . . 

Surgical 

Obstetrics and (J y- 
naecology, in- 
cluding Pedia- 
trics . . 

Specialities 


3 months junior and 3 montlis senior. 
3 months junior and 3 months senior. 


3 months junior and 3 months senior. 

9 months divided into periods of 3 Tnont!i^ 
each for surgical, medical and social med- 
cine. 


(The above periods, addtnl together, make a total of 27 iuontlis. S[).* 
ciaUties may be attended daily for one month or for 2 da vs in a we-*i 
tor 3 months’). 


That the last three months should be available to the student to attc : 
‘^iich clinics as he may feel inclined to. 

(Note.— A view was* expressed that 6 months hi not sufficient for sur- 
gical and medical wards posting and the out-patient clinic should play 
larger part.) 

That tills .scheme c-aii be brought into operation ]>rovided that tlio '-t. 
C'lniaation of departments ar.; on the line.s suggested, and that well quali- 
iied and well trained teachers are available in .sulficient numbers, so tluif 
there is a proportion of 1 : 8 junior teacher.s and 1 : 10 for senior 
teachers. 

That every clinical teacher should emphasise the physiological aspects 
of his subject and sholild impress on the student the social and preventive 
aspects of medicine. 

That there should be full-time professors in each of the subjects of 
Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics with Gynaecology. 
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That, in the teaching of Obstetrics, special emphasis should be laid on 
the antenatal physiology of labour. The question of adequate training in 
Pediatrics shoula be further considered. 

That domiciliary practice should be encouraged and that this should 
be particularly emphasised for women students. 

That all students should be in residence for at least 3 months, one month 
being spent in each of the departments of Medicine, Surgery and Obs- 
tetrics. 

That the number of beds in a^unit should be at least 40, and that 8 or 10 
students should be attached to each unit. 

Hecomrnendations on Pathology, 

That there should be a well-organised department of Pathology in eacL 
teaching centre to include the departments of Morbid Anatomy, Micro-Bio- 
logy (Bacteriology and Parasitology), Experimental Pathology and Clini 
cal Pathology ; 

That, in each institution, there should be a Board consisting of the 
Pathologist, Clinician, Physiologist and Anatomist, meeting at least once a 
term to coordinate the teaching of those subjects in the clinical 
period ; 

That experimental Pathology should form an essential ])art of the svorh 
if the department, and that mammalian experiments should be demons- 
irated to the students ; 

That the teaching of Micro-Biology, Bacteriology and Parasitology should 
do coordinated with the teaching of social medicine, and that 
iu'Kj should be opportunities for demonstrations during fieldwork; 

That, in the teaching of Morbid Anatomy, planned methods of teachi::- 
- fi'iuld laid down in consultation with the Professors of Surgery and Medi- 
-3 me ; 

That Pathology a rid Bactt^riology should be taught tliroiigbout the perioe 
>n' eliiucal studies. About 600 hours are likely to be required, exclusive 
' t the time 3])eLit at Autopsies ; 

'Idiat the Physician and tiie Surg»*,ou concerned should attend tin'. poS' 
mortvnn with the students, and *-hould parti^i\>ate with tdio Pathologist in 
dir discussion and exposition of the post-mortem hndings in so, far as these 
oear a i elation to the clinical tindings and diagnosis ; 

That the staff should be w hole time and should consist of : - 

A full-time Professor ; 

Three Assistant Professors, or Headers, of whom one. will be fri 
Clinical Pathology, and one for Micro- Biology : 

One or two Associate I’rofrs.sors, w’ho should lie olllier jniucir or srnivo 
'Miysitfians or Surgt'ons. tbe idea being fo iissoeiate also a jiir.iur or senio: 
Obstetrician and Gynaeeologi?*!. with the teaching. 

That the Head of the Departmont of Pathology should be Ex-OlHcio 
' Vmsulting Pathologist to the teaching hospital ; 

That, in view of tiie importance of Autopsies in t he training of the inedi' 
^'al student, it was for eonsideration whether State legislation wavS neccssai v 
to make them obligatory when the physician or surgeon in charge of the 
case considered them to be necessary. 



Forensic Medinne. — That Forensic Medicine should be taught by a per- 
son who should be a wholc-tiinc tcnchcr and should hav« a sound knowledge 
cf Pathology and also a post- graduate qualification in Pathology or 
Medicine. 

General Recommendations. 

That Clinical Clerking in Social Medicine should be’ peiformed in the 
afternoon in the 4th year while working in the specialities, and in two groups | 
the total number of hours being 100 ; 

That Pharmacy may be taught in the earlier part of the eltuteal 
course ; 

That the second course in Pharmacology may bo correlated with the 
lectures and clinical demonstrations in Medicine ; 

That Toxicology should be taught with forensic medicine ; 

That Therapeutics should be taught in the latter half of the clittieal 
period ; 

That there should be a department of Pharmacology and Therapeuticp 
together with experimental therapeutics ; 

That the staff of that department should include a whole- time Professor 
of Pharmacology and an Associate Professor of Therapeutics and assistants, 
one of whom should be a chemist ; 

That every teaching hospital should have at least one fully qualibed 
pharmacist and that he should assist the department of pharmacy ; 

That it is desirable that, in the clinical professorial units, one of the 
assistants should he a trained pathologist and that he should be available for 
teaching, research and consultation ; 

That samples oi blood, urine, faeces, smears, etc., should be examined in 
rhe side laboratories and that laboratories should be equipped for this 

purpose ; 

That, as far as possible, autopsies should be done at a fixed time but: m 
h.cro tliis is not possible, the pathological specimens collected from the 
post-mortem should be exhibited for 24 hours in a convenient place together 
with full clinical or pathological notes on the case ; 

That there should be a Museum under a full-time Director, containing a 
-^mall and adequate liumber of sx)ecimens in each subject selected from the 
point of undergraduate teaching and with full notes available. 

That the teaching of operative surgery and applied anatomy might be 
covered in 30 or 40 classes — (a series of window dissections is particularly 
useful for the study of Regional anatomy). 

Opinion was divergent as to whether undergraduates should bo given 
training in operative surgery on the cadaver, and whether an examination 
should be conducted on the dead body. 

That it was •extremely desirable that every medical student should be 
given adequate training in First Aid and Ambulance work in the pre-clinical 
period and that those who joined the U.T.G. should be exempted as it was 
onsidered that they would bo sufficiently trained. 
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\e) Medical Examinations. 

The system of examinations for the undergraduate who has entered on 
his regular medical studies deserves careful consideration. In a publication 
issued not long ago under the arresting title “An examination of examina- 
tions ”, by Sir Philip Hartog, it was made clear that, even in the valuation of 
the written script, there were wide variations between examiners, the varia- 
tions ranging between 30 per cent, and 75 to per cent. The possibility of 
such variations is not loss in the conduct of clinical and viva-voce examina- 
tions. Well trained and seasoned examiners are an asset, but there is an 
advantage in gradually including fresh talent, so that the system of examina- 
tion sliould not be petrified and static. 

In a well regulated scheme, there should be internal and external exami- 
ners in equal proportion. This is not always possible in India, where long 
distances, time needed for examinations and the expenditure likely to be 
incurred may make it difficult. Examinations have, after all, a limited value, 
but the more iin})ortant consideration is tlu'. provision of adequate facilitieji 
for teaching, competent staff with a liberal number of teachers and the provi- 
flion of well equijipcd laboratories, a library and an adequate range and variety 
of eases. The conception which medical councils have apparently acted on, 
that an inspection of examinations furnishes material to judge of the standard 
of medical qualifications, should be radically revised. 

There should be three examinations in the course : — 

1 . At the end of the pre-clinical period. 

2. A year or 6 months, preferably a year, prior to the last year of study. 

3. The final test at the end of the course, in medicine, surgery and 
obstetrics. 

It is desirable that examiners should desist from asking about rare or 
complicated eoiulitioiis, <‘in(l should devote their attention to the commoner 
diseases met with i n practice. Their task is to find out what the student knows, 
rather than what he does not know. 

1 1 is also desirable that examiners should devote some time to the prepara- 
tion of the practical and clinical tests and should themselves conduct these 
tests, or examine fully and study the clinical cases before they are set to the 
students. An examiner should have no more facilities for the diagnosis of a 

than are available for the candidate, and emphasis should be more on 
inethods of approach and reasoning than on the giving of a diagnosis. 

Summary of recommendations on Medical Examinations. 

Ibat there should be, in the whole medical course, two examinations 
held; one at the end of the pre-clinical period including the subjects of anatomy, 
physiology and j)harmacology, and the other at the end of the clinical period 
when the following six subjects shall be offered : — 

Preventive and social Medicine, Medical Jurisprudence, Medicine 
including Therapeutics and Medical Specialities, Surgery including Surgical 
Specialities, Obstetrics and Gynaecology including pediatrics, and Patho- 
logy* . 

That a student can pass in each subject separately provided, however, 
that he shall complete a pass in Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Qynaecolo * 
gy w i t hin a maximum ])onod of 1 8 months . The medical ex aminations should 
beheld twice a year. (Note. — It should however, be open to the University 
H1342HSDC ‘ 9 



to hold an examination in the subjects ot Pathology, FoTensic Medicine and 
Preventive Medicine, six months to one year before the final examination 
in Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics). ^ 

That no student shall be allowed to enter on his clinical course of studies 
until he has passed the pre-clinical examination. 

That, 80 far as possible, external examiners should be associated with the 
•onduct of the examinations, and that it should be the aim of all Universities 
to see that, in medical examinations, at least half the examiners are external: 

There should be no attempt to impose a stereo-typed curriculum through- 
out the country. A wide margin of liberty should be allowed to individual 
medical schools and Universities to develop their own potentialities and even 
to exjieriment. Reforms and improvements can more easily and quickly be 
brought about in this way. Where reforms have to await agreement among 
a large number of institutions, the results are invariably a compromise, and 
a sense of frustration is developed in those institutions, which desire to initiate 
reforms. 

(/) Internship as Home Surgeon or Physician . — There should be, for all 
students, one year of * iternship alter the final qualifying examination and the 
authority responsible jhould certify that that internship has been satisfacto- 
rily fulfilled. This period should not give the student the rights of a full 
practitioner, but during it he should work under the supervision of a Senior 
Officer. 

That the conditions under which hospitals shoukl be recognised for intern- 
ship should be considered and definite rules laid down by the University. 
Such hospitals should be periodically inspected and reported upon. 

The intern should not displace senior housemen, clinical assistants and • 
resident assistants. The need for such senior housemen will be all the greater, 
for effective supervision and help. 

x\ careful record should bo maintained of clinical work carried on and 
uch records should l)e certified by the Senior Officer under whom the student 
works. 

During this period, in whichever ward he is posted, the intern should 
perform duties in the out-patient department and should work in the clinical 
pathological laboratories. During the whole of this jjeriod, he should be 
MrefuUy supervised and guided. 

That there should be latitude given to the authorities concerned to post 
the intern to any of the following assignments provided a three months * intern- 
ship in a public health unit is always included. 

1. Six months suigical or six months medical work. 

2. Four months medical, four months surgical or four months obstetrical 
work. 

3. Three months rotation including, medical, surgical, obstetrical work 
and public and rural health centres. 

That the numbers of beds assigned to each intern should be between 
10 and 20. 

That the intern should be given free residence in the hospital and should 
receive a subsistence allowance of Rs. 60 to 75. 

That, as far as possible, the intern should spend six months jn a primary 
teaching centre either in the first or the second half of the period. 



That, during the period of internship, a few lectures on medical and legal 
responsibilities shoi^d be given by a person selected by the University. 
Essentials in a hospital approved for interns. 

The hospitals approved for the training of interns during the 
last year of the graduate course should comply with some general 
basic principles. In enunciating these principles it is not intended 
to interfere with the administration, or the general policy, of 
individual hospitals which may be recognised for the above purpose. It is 
however believed that, in the interests of better medical education and of 
improved scientific and ethical care of the patients, there should be a wide 
agreement on the minimum requirements to be met regarding conditions of 
service, organisation of training and educational facilities available at such 
. institutions. It is therefore considered that an acceptance of these general 
principles by the hospital authorities is necessary, if they intend to take up 
the training of interns. 

I. Hospitals eligible for approval , — Only general hospitals should be 
eligible, which have at least 100 beds with a mininmin daily average of 75 
patients, and which provide a variety of medical, surgical, ol)st(trical and 
pediatric patients either in the hospital proper or Ihrougli suitable affiliations 
with other institutions. 

. II. Organisation,' — I'lie organisation should consist of a Governing Body 
having authority and responsibility to execute the decision arrived at by such 
a body. In the case of Governnient, or Municipal, institutions this body 
should have statutory powers conferred on it, enabling it to give effect to its 
resolutions within the framework of the general policy and within the limits 
of the budget provisions sanctioned by the Government or the Municipality. 

An Executive Officer, or a Superintendent, should be responsible for the 
actual carrying out of the resolutions adopted by the Governing Body. The 
Executive Oifficer should be assisted by adequate and competent personnel. 
Such an officer should be selected on an All-India basis and should not be 
appointed for a period of less than five years. 

III. Staff . — The appointment of the staff constitutes the most essential 
feature in the organisation of an institution. The staff should be composed 
of regular physicians who are properly qualified as to training, licensure and 
ethical standing, 

1. Senior There must bo an organised staff of physicians who 

hold the degree of doctor of medicine, or an equivalent post-graduate quali- 
fication, from acceptable medical colleges ; who are of unquestioned profession- 
al and moral integrity ; who are proficient in general practice, or in the special 
fields to which they devote themselves ; who give personal attention to the 
patients under their charge and who will provide adequate facilities, instruc- 
tion and that sjonpathetic cooperation without which interns and graduate 
students cannot obtain the practical training for which they are serving the 
hospital. 

2. Graduates in Medicine , — The hospital must not only confine member- 
ship of its staff to reputable practitioners who have obtained post-graduate 
degrees but should also select a junior staff fr6m suitable graduates in medi- 
cine. The conditions regarding ethics and character must apply to every 
person permitted to treat or prescribe for the sick in the hospital, or in any of 
its departments. Conditions regarding graduation do not apply to tba 
treatment of patients by nurses, messeurs, and technical assistants when 
acting under the orders of any physician on the attending staff. 

9A 
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S^Staff Conferences, — The hospital stafi should conduct a regular monthly 
stafi conference at which the work of the various hospital departmente is 
considered and where interesting hospital cases and selected autopsy reports 
may be presented for general discussion. The interns should be expected to 
attend these meetings and should be encouraged to take an active part in the 
iiscussions. 

IV. Nurses . — Aoompetent nursing staff should be provided by employing 
a suflScient number of nurses who are graduates of schools of nursing recognis- 
ed by the registering authority for nurses, or by maintaining a school for their 
training. All nursing should be supervised by qualified registered graduates. 

V. Records - -The accumulated experience of most of the teaching hospi- 
tals in other countries has shown that no improvement in the treatment of 
patients and the training of medical students could bo effected without the 
organisation and functioning of an efficient department of medical records. 
An adequate record system sJiould therefore be maintained in all approved 
hospital?. No ])articular system or set of forms is recommended since require- 
ments are not tlio s^me under varpng circumstances. The average case 
record sliould conform to the following standards : — 

1. The cas ‘0 records should be comprised of complete histories giving the 
patients oomi)laint, physical examination at time of admission to the hospital, 
preliminary diagnosis, laboratory findings, description of operation, if any, 
progress notes, final diagnosis, condition on discharge and, in case of death, 
autopsy findings if secured. 

2. Case Notes. — The histories should show, by signatiucs or initials, all 
persons w'riting them, or parts of them, as well as the staff members by whom 
the histories are verified. Likewise, all orders and progress notes should be 
^ijtialled or sigu»3d. 

3. A competent clerk should have charge of the records pertaining to * 
patients. To be of educational value the records must bo so handled as to 
be readily accessible when desired for special study or reference work. There 
should be an alphabetical index of patients, with cross files according to diagno- 
sis, operations, (dc. Lists should also be kept of patients according to depart- 
ments, i.c., medical, surgical, obstetrical, padiatric genitourinary, gynaecolo 
gical, eye, car, nose and throat, tuberculosis, etc., and of hospital days or daily 
average of patients, deaths and autopsies. Histories should bo filed so as to 
be easily accessible. Complete monthly reports and annual summaries should 
be prepared covering the various hospital departments. 

VI. Laboratories . — A clinical laboratory in the hospital should be equip- 
ped both for the ordinary routine tests, and also for the more technical baoterio- 
logic, Borologic, chemical, basal metabolic, and tissue examinatiODB. A 
competent physician-pathologist (not only a trained technician) must be in 
charge of the laboratory, who shall supervise the work in general and person- 
ally examine all tissues from the operating rooms and furnish reports of gross 
or microscope findings as indicated. Bccords must be kept in the laboratory 
of aU work carried out by the department, and copies shoffid be filed with the 
patient’s clinical record. 

2. All tissues removed in the operating room should bo examined, des- 
cribed and diagnosed by a comixitent pathologist, excepting tissues, such as 
tonsils and teeth, in which the pathologic changes are quite obvious* 
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A physician-pathologist should be employed on a full-time or part-time 
basis. When thiij is not practicable, arrangements should be made with a 
consulting pathologist for tissue diagnosis, post-mortem work and the inter- 
pretation of the more complicated tests and determinations in clinical and 
surgical pathology, as well as in general clinical laboratory work. The patho- 
logist should preferably be one who has received specialised training after 
graduation for at least one year in Clinical Pathology at an institution recog- 
nised for this purpose. 

3. In as much as the percentage of autopsies has come to bo recognised 
as an index of the educational activities in a hospital, no institution should be 
approved for the training of interns which does not have a record of autopsies 
of at least 16 per cent. This condition may be difficult to comply with in all 
parts of India at present, but it should be the aim and endeavour of all hospi- 
tals to attain to it in the course of the next ten years. The autopsies should 
preferably be performed in the hospital by, or under the supervision of, the 
hospital pathologist who has special knowledge of this type of work and who 
can furnish reports that include a summary of the clinical records and a detail- 
ed description of gross and microscopic findings. 

VII. Library, — 1. A separate, suitable reading room in the building 
should bo provided for the use of the medical staff and the interns. A librarian 
or library clerk should bo appointed to look after the issue and car© of books 
and journals. 

2. An annual grant of at least Rs. 1,000 should be allocated for books and 
periodicals (t.e., excluding salaries of staff and cost of furniture, etc.) and of this 
amount at least Rs. 500 bo spent on current medical periodicals (foreign and 
Indian Journals). The balance to be spent on reference book.s, monographs 
and annual reviews. 

3. It is essential that all journals should be bound at tiic tuid of the year 
and kept for reference. 

4. An initial expenditure of Jibout Rs. 6.000 tor punlmsing ’•eferenoe 
books, etc. and porluips induclino a inicrotllni reader would be a desirable 
addition. 

The above suggestions rolate to a hospital with lUO beds. For bigger 
hospitals with a larger staff and facilities for training a larg r number of 
interns, a <’ori;espondingly larger expH nditure on library facilities would be 
desirable. 

VI II. D^yarUm ut of Radioloiiy. This dcpavtinoiit shoiud be equipped 
for at least roentgenogiaphic and roentgonoscopic procedures and must be 
directed by a physician roentgenologist who is properly qualified for the work 
which the department purports to do. Records of the w^ork carried out must 
be on file in the department, and copies should be tiled with tlic clinical charts. 

TX. Records of 1 uterus' Work. Each hospital should keep a weekly oi 
monthly record of each intern’s work. This information is most conveniently 
supplied to the superintendent of the record office by the iiiterns themselvas 
on special forms where apace is provided for tke following : Period covered ; 
service ; number of patients admitted on service ; number of histories and 
physical examinations ; number of anesthetics given ; number of operations 
assisted at ; number performed ; number of deliveries attended ; number 
performed ; autopsies attended : hours in laboratory ; lectures attended ; 
tlinba attended, etc. 
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X. Admission to the Approved Application for Approval. Hospi- 

tals that wish to bo accredited for intern training should aJt)ply to the Oounoil 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, or such organisation as may be properly 
constituted by the Universities. A list of approved hospitals should be circu- 
lated to the different Universities and the heads of medical colleges at stated 
intervals. 

PART II. 

The requikements of a Medical College. 

(Note. — This subject is brought to the notice of the authorities concerned 

because of its importance in the light of new developments.) 

(1) As a result of the survey of medical education, it is hoped that medi- 
cal colleges will consider the need for reorganisation and that plans for exten- 
sion and improvement of existing structures and facilities will be prepared. 

(2) Active steps are being taken in several provinces to convert, medical 
schools to medical colleges. 

(3) It is expected that as a result of the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee different provinces will open new medical colleges and plan them on 
modern lines. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that there should be set down a general 
idea of th.. an id*'al medical colle.g.^. 

The ideal medical school should bo capable of providing the studi^nt with 
the whole of liis medical education, from tlic tiiuo of li\s entering the school 
until lie is qualiOed, after which a resident post should be found for him, 
either in lii.s own solioul or elsewhere, before }jo goes into practice. 

— 'i'o allow ade(}uat*‘ room for the ‘‘r* ctioii of a medical school, it is 
suggest lliat a site from 100 lo 150 aci<‘S in extent should be available 
to acconiniodul-^ - 

(а) ddic Medical SoIkmj] with its pr -dinical depart nuaits. 

(б) A General HospiraJ. 

(c) A scries of specie j hospitals, instimte-s or units. Tlie wliole site 
should form a teaching iio.>nitaI cfoDrc, and its comporamt parts should be 
compreljei)siv«' enougli to provide the nucleus of Ujaching in all subjects, 
as well a.s the direction of re.seandi and of po.st-graduate 3 tuJie.s. Each 
of the institutes or units siiould be flexible enough in construction to allow 
loj expansion if necessary. 

(d) Quarters fora full-time staff. 

An alternative suggestion is that the teaching centre shall provide units 
o;tho sjxjcialitie.s to be utilised for undergraduate teaching, while special 
hospitals are located within a convenient distance and utilised for the instruc- 
tion of post-graduates, and specialists who aspire to become consultants. 

Number of students must depend both ou the accommodation and 

facilities available in the pre-clinical departments and on the number of beds 
and the clinical material available in the associated hospital. 

Th^ number of students that should be admitted into a medical school has 
been the subjfect of 'considerable disciwsion. 

It Las been .suggested - 

(1) that 50 admissions a year is desirable, 

(2 i that 60 to 70 should be an optimum, and 

(3; that normally 100 should l>e the maximtrin. 
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In the medical school proper there should be an adequate number of larg^ 
and small lecture Halls ; laboratories, preparation rooms, etc. ; a library and 
reading rooms ; common rooms ; a department of research with special facili- 
tics. ^ 

Well planned and well equipped laboratories, however, cannot provide 
satisfactory service unless they are manned by an adequate number of suit- 
ably trained technical assistants. The sehetion of these should not bo by th« 
haphazard na thods of the past. Their training should be sy.sb'jnatisod by 
instruction in tf'chnical .«jchools or <lepartnionts. and they should be ade- 
quately paid. 

As distinct from individual departmental requirements, certain facilities 
and cqui])mcnt of a general character are needed. Museums, including a 
radiological museum, should bo readily accessible to all students and should 
contain sections specially arranged for teacliing purposes. Means both for 
taking and for showing cinema films to students should also be provided. 

Many departments such as Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 
Experimental Medicine and Surgery, Pharmacology, Bacteriology and Mid- 
wifery as w(‘ll as the research unit require to maintain live stock. This need 
is best and most efficiently mot by organising a central animal farm under the 
care of a Veterinary Surgeon, where Genealogical Histories would be kept. 
Each unit could indent on the farm but should have its own animal house 
under proper conditions where the de)>artmont would carry out its inv'osti- 
gat ions. 

The actual acocmmiodation of the <l(.partiu( nts should be on an ample 
scale so as to junnuit of any ex]>ansion tf) m(*ct fulinc iccjiiircmonts in the 
advance of nu.dical education. Not infnquently work lias lic.d to be carried 
on under cramped conditions as old buildings l.ave become out of date and 
inadequate* for the expanding work of medical education ami rosi‘arcli. 

llospilal accommodation,- 'Fho liospilal in a teacliin'r ctnitn* .should be so 
designed and organi.scil as to meet both the ncccb of the paiimits and the 
requirements of students ami also to be suitable for the r« se.i;\ ]i work of the 
fltatr. Wliercver po.st-war coi.st raclion of tca^ iiing ciii-!-..< . !• leconstruc- 
tion of such ccnin*s niav bo needed ojjpoiiuniiy rbojdd b-- ia.v a to sec tliat all 
three asj)Ccl.s of work carriccl on in a teaching cen,i.’ ar<’ fiiHy |’»*»o. ided for. 

It is very desirable that a teaching,' hospital shouhl be i>rovided with 
proper residential accommodation for its full-time junior stud, for its students 
in their last year of stiuly and for int<,rns, , 

Number of beds required in a teaching centre. The number of beds re(|uired 
should be based in genf-ral on the number of studpnta admitted in a year. 
It may be stated that t lie re should be 10 beds per student admitted, and that 
half this number should bo for general im dical and surgical cases in equal 
proportions, and the other half for the sj)ccialitiea, which should be provided 
for within the area of t he teaching centre. 

A rough plan would be to provide, in a 1,000 bed hospital, for--- 

Beds. 

Medical .. 250 

Surgical . . . . . . • • 250 

Obstetric . • 

Gynaecological . . . . . . SO 

Ophthalmic tSO 

E.N.T. .. .. .. *‘1'^ 

Dermatology . . . . • • 20 

Radio-Theratx utics . . . . . • . • 20 

TttberoalosiB 20 



tat 


Dental 

Orthopaedic with fractures 


• • 


Beds 

10 

50 

Pediatric .. 




50 

V.D. 




25 

Others . . . . 




25 

Research pool . . 


. . 


50 


It should be emphasisod, however, that the number of teachers rathor][than 
the amount of clinical material or beds available should determine the][nuraber 
of students annually admitted. 

There should be in each teaching hospital : — 

1. Lecture rooms for clinical demonstrations. 

2. Test-rooms. 

3. Out-patient departments. 

Lecture rooms.- There should be two main lecture rooms for the whole 
hospital, to seat at least 100 and equip]:)ed with black boards, facilities for 
micro-projection and for wheeling in patients, with an ante-room where they 
could be accommodated until required for demonstration. 

Ono small olihical demonstration room for each unit, to accommodate 
about 30 students, is desirable. 

Test rooms . — There should he one test room (ward laboratory) provided 
for each clinical unit. There should be at least one test room for the out- 
patient (general) and one test room for the skin and venereal departments. 

Clinical laboratory . — There should bo a largo well equipped central labo- 
ratory for the whole hospital, where the more complicated tests. Bacteriologi- 
cal, Pathological and Biochemical, will be conducted. 

Out-patient Department.- Tn many hospitals, perhaps the least well 
equipped and organised scct'on is the out-patient department. Yet this 
department furnishes a wealth of clinical material for teaching purposes and, 
forming as it does a link between domiciliary practice and institutional prac- 
tice, should bo of the grent^st value for teaching. The first essential in all 
out-patients departments is fo make the out-p n ient.^ romhutahle during the 
dong period of waiting. Therx should be aderpaate waitim^^ e.'cn mi nation and 
' unot^sing rronis. and nrrangem-'m^i m.ide for .souse form of ca!ite.en service. 

It is d(*dral)lt* to Iia'*' S'^j>arate .sinall cidoielrs wIkti* the tcaclicr may 
systeiiialu-ally fxativ'u* p and demon.strate to the .st\idents. The 

mixing up -of <»i(l i:nil new ea.-aM 1- not dj*sir;ihle. (’arefiil records should be 
kept, and an int<*lUgent '.'r' hiriat shouhl be niaiut.iim^d for cataloguing 
indexing tliC eard^, and for issuing them to the ])atients. Plvery spcCTfid 
department sliould hav(! its own out-patient clinic. 

The need for .special laboratory facilities and for a diagnostic radiological 
outfit need not be emphasised. 

The medieal and surgical out-patient departments sliould be conducted 
by the. medical or surgical units on their respective days for admission, and 
the students posted to the unit should attend the out-patient dep^tment 
on .such days. Depending on the nuinb<»r of out-patient cases, it #ay he 
necessary for more than one unit (Medical or Surgical) to attend. • 

Ther*- should be a wf ll organised casualty department in each hfespi^U 
situated in the out-palient department and every student should receive 
instruction in accident work. 

Adequate ranye and ranety of cases and the linling up of hospitals f<^ 
imehiny purposes. 



Regionalisation of hospitals for undergraduate and post-graduate teach- 
ing will be of cdhsiderable use in as much as it will be possible to draw a great 
variety of cases from these hospitals for teaching purposes. The hospitals, 
if properly staffed, could be used for posting junior students as medical 
clerks or surgical cressers, for posting housemen and for refresher courses 
for students who had failed aud were required to put in an additional three 
months work. 

kehahiliiation centres. — Rehabilitation centres should be available at 
a convenient distance for use by teaching hospitals so that convalescents 
and chronic cases may be transferred to such centres and be under the care 
of a trained staff sent from the teaching hospital. Such centre, besides giving 
reasonable rest for the patient, would relieve the congestion in teaching hos- 
pitals and would enable the students to follow^ up cases by a weekly visit with 
a member of the senior staff. 

Staff of the Medical School and Hospital. —The preclinical and clinical 
laboratory staff should be full-time, the heads of the respective departments 
being full-time professors with a sufficient number of senior and junior 
assistants aud demonstrators. There should be 1 teacher for every 8 or 10 
students, the number of demonstrators being restricted to two-fifths of the 
total staff. In all practical classes there should be at least 1 teacher to super- 
vise 15 students and the practical classes should be small, the total number 
attending at a time being limited to 30 or a maximum of 40, 

GKnical Staff. 

Type^ of teacher. — There are three types of teachers who may be em- 
ployed : — 

1 . Heads of departments in charge of units. — Those may be in charge of 
the three units of medicine, surgery and midwifery. These should be full- 
time. 

2. Part-time teachers. — Part-time clinical teachers are valuable as they 
are in contact with the problems of general and consulting practice and can 
provide a variety of experience and teaching. They must, however, devote 
an adequate part if their time to teaching, and should ncclve remuneration 
for teaching duti<‘s and hospital .service.s. Such salaries .4iould carry with 
them delinite oblii-ations in this respect. 

3. Senior and junior teachers.— These should be available in sufficient 
numbers. The senior teacher is best fitted for pracliv‘al teaching, while the 
junior teacher is best fitted for the inculcation of routine methods of examin- 
ing patients and for assisting the student with problems arising during hb 
studies. 

In making ajqmintinents to the staff of a teaching hospital teaching 
ability should cany due weight. 

Fulldime staff (clitiical). — Full-time heads of the departments of Medicine, 
Surgery and Obstetrics, together with full-time assistants, are needed to 
organise teaching and research in the subjects. 

The full-time professor should, however, have no control over the clinical 
work of part-time teachers, nor exercise any authority over other members 
of the staff who are not working under him directly, except in the matter of 
coordinating teaching in the department concerned. With good-will OD 
both sides and with a genuine interest in teaching an harmonious relation- 
•lup o^ght to exist and the full-time head of the unit should be looked to. 
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ior help and advice in regulating teaching in the best inter^ts ol the school. 
For purposes of clinical lecture demonstrations, the clinical material of the 
hospital should be made available to all teachers (clinical and pre-clinical). 

A full-time professor should be appointed without the right of practice. 
Such a person should be selected for ins outstanding abilities and should have 
had a large experience of the practice of his profession, both domiciliary and 
institutional. His ability to teach and to enter into cordial relations with 
his colleagues should be taken into consideration. His salary should be suen 
as to secure the right type and to free him from all financial embarrassment. 
A salary of Rs. 1,500 — 2,000 is not excessive. 

The junior teaching staffs as well as one or two senior assistants, should* 
hold whole-time salaried posts and should have no right to practice. 

Pari-titne appoirUirents. — Part-time clinical teachers are of value aa 
they are in contact with problems of general and consulting practice and 
Are best fitted to train future general practitioners. By their number they 
provide variety of experience and teaching. They must, however, devote 
an adequate part of their time to teaching. All hospital teachers in the clinica 
period snouid receive salaries. In the part-time posts, outside consulting 
work must not be allowed to impair the efficiency of hospital work and teach- 
ing, and some arrangements as to supervision and control should be made 
by tJje authorities of the hospital concerned. Regular atteudaiuu’ a tul regular 
hours of teachin, diMtld be observed by all members of the ttMchiiig staff ; 
and other distractions, whether of administration or professioivdl work, 
should not be permitted to prejudice this essential work. 

Status of teachers . — It is of fujulamental imj)ortar.('e that im^dieal teach- 
ers should have complete freedom in the* control of the beds in their charge 
and in their methods of teachir'g and treatnu-nt. 'Flic t<.*acher sh.oidd have 
full clinical char/^e of the tTcds allnttcii to luin subjt cl oidv to tin* g*.‘neral 
adiniiiistrative supervision of the Deau, or Sup< riuteiidcnt, of tiu* hospital. 

Salaries may vary in tlie differ. ‘ut gradt-s but should be such as to attract 
in eaeh grade tlie right type (d person, l^irt-tiue clinical teachers inav be 
appoinbid for a perioo of 5 years in tlm first iiislauce and lunv i.i* con- 
tiniu a for a further period of o yt'ars ibject. to a s itisfa'dorv revjrw of work 
at the end of each. p»^riod. 

The following scale% arf iuggested : 


Full-time Head . . • . 

Full-tirno .Senior AMiatinl 
Full-time Junior A>».'»istAnt 
Part-time non-profespional Maff 
Part-time Junior staO 
Registrar 
Senior resideril.- 


Ra. p. m. 
1.500 to 2000 
500 to 1000 
*400 to 600 
500 

250 to 350 
.300 to 460 
200 to ,300 


For all full-time po.sts reasonable arrangement for study h ave should be 
made. Facilities for study leave should also be available for part-time teach- 
ers when reappointed to their posts. 

Library. The position of the library should receive special consideration 
in a Medical College. It must be confessed that, in the past, library facilities 
both for the staff and {or the students have been rather meagre. In medicine 
new books and new editions are constantly being published and no member 
of the staff can be expec^ ed to possess a complete Hbrary of his own. Medical 
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journals have al^ to be obtained in more than one language. A College 
should therefore make generous provision annually for its library. At the 
same time care should be taken to see that such facilities are made available 
to all members of the staff, and that a few senior members should not have 
a monopoly of the latest literature. Subject to the needs of the staff, the 
medical practitioners of the locality should have access to these books in the 
library premises, but not for taking away. 

1 he need for a section of the library being reserved for students deserves 
emphasis. Ihe beads of the departments should carefully select suitable 
books and see that they are made available to students. More than one 
copy may be needed in some cases. A proportionate allotment of funds 
. should be spent on the students’ library. This may be fixed at one-fourth 
of the total allotment. It is desirable that medical journals should also be 
made available to students, and that some selected journals should be kept 
in the students’ reading room. 

A well qualified librarian, preferably one who knows more than one 
modern European language, should be appointed on an adequate salary. 

Selection of Mediml Studfmts . — This has been the subject of careful study 
in many countrh'-s. It is generally recognised now that, in the [profession 
of medicine, the doctor is dealing witli peoj)Ic rather than with 
abstract discaN s. Although a scientific attitude is nocossarv in a doctor 
it is not al).solntoly essential, and character, culfun and ability to deal 
with* men often }>rove to he more ]»ractical attrii)ntes. 

The selection of the host students is diificiilt anti dtnnands considerable 
ex}>crience. It may howevtu-, he stated that while »mij)hasi9 should undoubted- 
ly be laid to a certain e.xtriit on a< admnic attainments, a txreat (h al has 
also to l)e [)lac* 'd on t hr j^rryjou' coll 'gi* rc,cord. |'ors"n:i]it v. nhysl '*:d fitne.^s 
arm (‘haractrr as judoeo !'y share tc.ken by th<‘ < andifiaU* in srhool and 
ye. lege actividts siKdi sport, ilramatif and debati’ig societies and in public 
riCrx ice. Ihe general smtahility of a candidate* ^honl'l 'ot* finallv dett'rmined 
in a fjcrsonal int<Tvi. w ]*y a selection eonmiittee. 

stinlejits. In vh \\ of the 'arL'c nnmb'‘r.' of Wfim*. n doittors needwd, 
eve' \ medical '-ollegc shtadd admii ^^oln.‘n stnd*n^s in reasonable numbers, 
and for- sonic years s[M'cial facilities slnajhl he made available in order to 
attract them. It is signilicant that, with the exception of the Government 
of Madias, which gives frc«‘ medical education to wom'*n students, no other 
provincial Government has so far given any s|>ecial facilities to women. 
Yet the need for women doctors is greater in Norlhori>Tndhi than elsewhere. 

^ A due proportion should be maiiitainod of men and women doctors. 
Thv; wastage is greater in tin* case of women doctors, both during training 
and subsequently. The ultimate proportion of men to woni'^n students 
should be approximately three to one. 

Summary/ of fvcovimendalions on (he selection of sfudents. -That in the 
selection of students the academic record should be given its due weight 
but physical fitness and any special athletic roconl, inU»r-coUegiate or inter- 
Ibiiveraity, should be taken into account. When aptitude tests are avail- 
able, they should be utilised in the selection of 8tiulont.s, while, a personal 
interview will serve a useful purpose. 

That in judging academic records the University record should be taken 
into account. It is not desirable to hold a separate academic tost to judge 
the standard. 





ffeoommendaiions as to womerCs education and the selection of women 
candidates. — That in view of the large number of wom§n doctors needed, 
more medical colltjges should be open for women. 

That facilities should be made available, by way of free studentships 
to encourage more poor and deserving women students to study medicine. 

That the question of taking bonds from them to serve as Doctors for 
a certain period should bo ultimately dropped. 

Research, — (Jeneral questions of medical research and the manner in 
which research should bo organised, fostered, and encouraged are being dealt 
with by a separate sub-committee, but the place of research in a medical 
college needs consideration hero. 

w The whole attitude of medical colleges towards research should be en- 
livened. It should bo realised that a medical college does not entirely 
fulfil its functions if it contents itself only with training doctors and treating 
patients. The advancement of knowledge should be the third objective 
of every teaching unit. 

In all teaching hospitals sufficient funds should bo available for research, 
and the post-graduate education of the younger men should include ample 
opportunities for training in methods of original investigation. A block 
of beds should be set apart for a research unit and should bo made available 
under suitable supervision, for teaching as well os for research. 

There should be an advisory committee in the Hospital, on which should 
be representatives of the clinical, pre-clinical and scientific departments, 
which will advise as to the best provision to be made, for young medical 
graduates to be drilled in research methods. 

Deans of colleges and hospitals. — The administrativo responsibilities of 
colleges and teaching hospitals, the care of the studv iits and the varied duties 
imposed on heads of institutions make it necessary to consider whether Deans 
of colleges and hospitals should not be appointed as whole-time offic< r.s with 
littlo or no t(‘achim: or clinical ro.sponsibilitits. It is impossible for a ])erson 
who is the head of a department to have the time or the energy to undertake 
these responsibilities without the* sacrifice of some part of his nion* import- 
ant duties. 

The Dean should bo aj)poiiit€d for a period ra)t exceeding fivc‘ yoar^ 
and should be selected from among the full-time piofcssor.s. During thb'* 
period he should havg no clinical or teaching duties. 

Age of Teaching Staff. — While there may bii exceptional cases where 
members of the teaching staff can carry on tlieir dutio.s efficiently to an ad- 
vanced age, it is desirable in general to limit the age to 55. Facilities for 
the continuance of research work should, however, be available to such 
officers, should they desire them after retirement. 

Grants to teaching centres.- The question of assisting teiiching hospitals 
by educational grants deserves caroful consideration. Medical colleges 
are now managed by — 

f1) Provincial Govennnents. 

(2) Municipal Corporations. 

(3) Private bodies acting as Trusts or Corporations. 

(4) Mission Agencits. 



So far there are no colleges mnaagod by the Government of India direct^ 
nor have any grfLnts been specially given to medical colleges managed by 
any of the above bodies. 

In the report of the Central Advisory Board of Education, the suggestion 
has been put forward that there should be a University Grants Committee 
erected, on the lines of the Grants Committee, to recommend treasury grants 
to various educational institutions. If such a committee is constituted, the 
medical college proper- i.e.^ the laboratories and departments of pre-ciinical 
and clinical sciences, will share with other colleges of science in the allocation 
of grants. The amenities for students should also be eonsidored. 

For creating improvements in medical education, however, it is important 
that (1) teaching hospitals sliould receive grants with a view to ensure proper 
standards in teaching, treatment and research. The teaching hospital wil: 
have much greater commitments in salaries of teachers, and the number ol 
men employed will be much great<ir than in a non-teaching institution. The 
hospital will require the services of full-time teachers who have made a mark 
in tlieir jirofession, wdiile part-time teachers should also be paid for theij 
teaching and hospital duties. (2) The supply of proper accommodation foi 
House-men, Junior and Resident stalBE and Deans, the equipment and special 
mstrumonts needed, the laboratories, lecture rooms and cubicles for clinic 
both in the in-patient and out-patient departments, the better equip[)ed 
operation theatres needed all these require special grant?. In the past, 
much of this accommodation and equipnient has not been made available, 
with the result that teacliiug has too often .suffered. 

A sjX'.ciul “ Teaching Hospitals' Grants Committee " should be set up 
to recomineiub obtain and award grants to these institutions, on the basis 
that the hospital does not fall below the standard of efficiency that should be 
aimed at by a properly equipped and conducted hospital. It may roughly 
be stated that a teaching hospital requires 25 to 35 per cent extra money fox 
expenditure on items such as those mentioned above. 

The grant may bo based on two calculations — 

(1) A basic allocation taking into consideration the number of 
students and the range of services available. 

(2) A supplementary allocation related to special needs and the spooiai 
features of individual institutions. 

The distribution of the grants by tliis committee should bo without 
prejudice to, or interference with, grants which may bo given by the proposed 
University Grants Committee. 
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APPENDIX 29. 

Scheme for the irainit¥fof the hcsic doctor during his und^graduaie course in 
preventive medicine and public health. 

The Sub-committee dealing with the curriculum for the training of the 
“ basic doctor dealt with the subject of undergraduate training in public 
health and prevai^tive medicine at its meeting on Tuesday, 4th July, 1944. 
Among the papers circulated, an Interim Report of the Social and Preven- 
tive Medicine Committee of the Royal College of Physicians, London, (Octo- 
ber 1943), a note by Dr. J. B. Grant, on ‘‘ undergraduate training in preven- 
tive medhHne and public health and another note by him on “ Hospital 
social service ”, received sjiecial consideration. 

The following recommendations were made by the Sub-committee: — 

1, The schemeof train ing for tlie basic doctor should incorporate the idea 
tiiat the teaching of preventive and social medicine should permeate the whole 
course. Tlie interim Report of the Royal College of Physicians (October 1943), 
on this subject must bo consulted for a pictur»^ as to how this can be 
done by teaching in these matters running parallel with that of the three cli- 
nical subjects for a three-year course. 

2. The department of preventive medicine and public, health in a medical 

college must be provided with the same standard of academic facilities as are 
accepted as essential for the pre-cbnicaJ and clinical departments. This im- 
plies a full-time staff provide(l with facilities for the investigations of health 
problems in university '‘ontrolled rural and urban community centres in which 
the student can bo given oj^portunities of participation in supervised health 
work. The training in preventive medicine given to the student should be 
on the lines described under the heading “ (B; Preventive Medicine for the 
General Practitioner ” on pages 2 3 in Dr. Grant’s note “ Undergraduate 

Training in Preventive Medicine and Public Health The method of tea- 
ching described is that which was developed in a modern* college hospital and 
is quoted below for the sake of easy reference. 

“ Patients residing in the Area who visited the hospital were utilised for 
follow-up from the preventive standpoint. Preventive teaching was based 
upon the following generalisations : (a) The primary aim of medical educa- 

tion is the preparation of general practitioners, (b) the goal of the medical pro- 
fession should be medical service both preventive and curative, (c) a preven- 
tive habit is necessary to induce the general practitioner to adopt in his daily ' 
practice of medicine an attitude and spirit of scientific prevention, (d) habit 
can only be cultivated* through the repetition of the same function under cer- 
tain conditions. A preventive habit in clinical medicine can only be cultiva- 
ted in the practice of clinical medicine And not elsewhere. 

The procedure adopted was as follows : (a) individuals for preventive 
study were obtained through the hospital and outdoor, (6) investigation of the 
social-environmental factors of the cases and the microbiologicai aetiology of 
the disease was undertaken by officers of the Health Station of the Area. 

(i) The first visit was to investigate home environmental factors, per- 
.sonal habits, family attitude and other social, health or related factors which 
might have a bearing on fhc illness ; 

(ii) The second visit was to check the extent to which tho'patient and. 
family co operated in following treatment and advice ; 

(Hi) Subsequent visits were to collect any missing data and for follow-up 
of the case ; 
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(ii } FiuiiJly, ibt dismissal of a case, a summary was made of the findinge 
including statem^uts commenting on the value of the permeation procedure 
in the case. » 

Due both to the crowded clerkship period as well as that certain diseases 
more readily lend themselves to demonstration of prevention, preventive ron* 
tines were practised only in the following eleven categories 

1. Smallpox 

2. Diptheria 

3. Scarlet Fever 

4. Typhoid Fever 

5*. Syphilis 

6. Gonorrhoea 

7. Tuberculosis 

8. Ante-natal cases 

9. Postpartum cases 

10. .411 children below age of five 
n. Infantile diarrhoea. 

A spc3cial officer from the Department of Public Health of the College 
was detailed specifically to the hospital to supervise the cases and the stu- 
dents’ routines. Briefly the latter were .as follows : All patients coming to 
the hospital from the area were designated by record forms of a special colour 
n order that students and hospital staff would be aware of the patients’ re- 
sidence. The Registrar notified the names of all such cases immediately to 
the Department’s medical officer at the Hc'alth Station. Kach case was taken 
up by a health visitor until the case was closed ar^d where indicated by a 
medical officer. The reports of the results of the preventive measures un- 
dertaken were sent from the Health Station for inclusion in the patient’s 
hospital record. In the meantime, if the patient was a hospitalized case, 
the medical clerk after completing liis clinical routines, and if the case came 
under one of the 11 categories, would go to the patient’s home to determine 
the social-environment or specific microbiological factors causing the disease 
and diagnose the preventive measures that might be indicated in each instanc i 
This the student wouUl ud«l to his record of the case. Then on ward-rounds, 
the student woiiKl pre.s(Mit 2 diagnohes : first, as to the clinical condition : and 
second, as to the ai'tioiogical factors togethtr wdth, in each instance, the the- 
rapeutic roconunendations imlicated. Diagnoses and therapy would then be 
commented upon consecutively by the clinician and the public health officer. 
In case of death and autopsy, the case would be presented at the roiitiiie cli- 
nical- pathological-conference where diagnosis, etiology and prevention would 
be discussed jointly by the f>atho!ogist, clinician and the^public health officer. 
Preventive results over a period reported were : Failed Indifferent 25®/o» 
Bencfitted 67%. Tlie most essential factor in ’ failure ” or indifferent **, 
was social economic in a community whose economic level was approximately 
that of urban India, the chief reason being that the College was not willing 
to provide the per capita funds for prevention which it provided for treatment. 
Thus while, on teaching grounds the hospital gave free treatment to 65% of 
patients and costing several lakhs per annum in order to demonstrate clinical 
diagno.sis and therapy, the few required dollars |^r case were unobtainable 
to prevent recurrence of the etiological causes bringing the case to the hospital 
in the first instance.” 

3. Public health administration has three objects in view, namely, the 
inaintenanc© of health, prevention of sickness and early diagnosis and cure 
ei disease. It seeks to achieve these objects through organized commuBity 
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effort in order to ensure thoir more effectivo fultiiniont Ilian if loft to tlio res- 
ponsibility of the individual. Tii the training of the inedica^ student the res- 
j)onsibility for each of these different asjjccts of public health is shared by 
various teaching departments. For instance, the te aching of the student in 
the medical knowledge necessary for the maintenance of health is the res- 
ponsibility chiefly of the Department of Physiology. That of prevention of 
disease, is shared between Microbiology and l^athology ; and the teaching of 
the application of the methods of early diagnosis and preventive treatment of 
disease is a responsibility shared between the teachers of Clinical Medicine, 
Surgery and Obstetrics. The task of the Public Health and Preventive Me- 
dicine Department of the college is that of demonstrating to the student the 
utilisa^-ion of the instruction given in these S3veral departments in the life of 
the community, through oiganiseil effort, in order to achieve the 
throe objectives outlined above. Such training can be given adequately 
only if the stiidonls are allorded opportunities to teach themselves through 
l)articipation in the preventive health work carried out in a field centre under 
the direction of teachers, who are the health avlrninislrators. So])arar(^ urban 
and rural centers will be required for each medical college l^ecauso the tuiviion- 
mental and orher health factors associated with the two typo.s of areas var} 
widely. 

4. An essential feature of such field training centres should be the pro- 
vision for the required administrative control to the authorities of the medical 
college concerned. A method by wliich such control, on a basis of cooperation 
between local health autlioritie.^ and the managem'mt of the college can be 
secured, may he illustrated bv describing tin* Sip.gur floaltli Oerntre which has 
been recently organise<l ufuh?r the joint aiisj'i: cs of the Oov^Tiuncnt of India 
and the Governnumt of Bengal and which provides a fit Id training cent re to 
the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, OalciitU. Tho Guv 
eminent of Bengal and the Local authorities <*f the area included within the 
schemt together shoulder the financial burden lo; the health organisation that 
has been sot up for tlui routine health administration of the centre. At the 
?amc time tho Governinent of India i.s ooojx'rating in tin* scheme by mahing 
Hvailablo to the centre tlie technical advice and guidance which the Directoi. 
Professors and thoir Assistants of the Institute van offer. Tiierc is :i '!’• Chui- 
eal Adviser con.sisting of the Director of the Tnslitutr. the Director nf Ihiidic 
Healtli, the Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal ami vt itain other 
officials. The da}" to day administration is in the hands of a Comnuttco eon' 
-isting of the Profe.ssprs of Institute. Tho reernitment of personnel is to be 
lone by the Technical Advisory Committee in order to ensure tliat the re- 
quisite standard of professional skill and training is B<;c|irod. 

In order to give tho stnff of the Institute tho roqui.sito legal standing for 
active participation in tlie health administrati<m of the area, the necessary 
legal powers and the status of health officers havv been conlorred on them' by 
the Government of Bengal. . ■ 

5. From the point of view of the Provincial Government tho main ad- 
j^antage that the centre offers is that it ))rovide8 facilities for the de.velopmcat 
and demonstration of cfficimit inotliods of administration and for the training 
of health fx.rsmmel in Ih' m.* methods. Successive batches of d’ffcrent tyj^ou 
of health personnel will have to l»c trained if an Hdoqiiate expansion. of health 
services in the province is to Le attemj>ted wdthin a reasonable length of time. 
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6. From the point of the Institute the advantages are that the oentre 
provides facilities corresponding to a teaching hospital for the field training of 
the students as well as opportunities for the different sections of the Institute 
to investigate community health problems and experiments in methods of 

•dministration. 

7. Another fundamental requirement for organising the teaching of social 
medicine on sound lines is the provision of an adequate social service at- 
tached to the teaching hospital. Such a service does not exist at present any- 
where in India. The development of facilities for the training of hospital 
eodal workers is therefore urgently required. 

8. As regards lectures, 25 hours should be devoted to an introductory 
•course in soda] medicine, this training being given as early as possible in 
order to orient the outlook of the student. Perhaps the period which has been 
dedgnated as a bridge between the pre- clinical and the clinical studies may 
prove suitable for the purpose. Fifty hours of lectures on public health are 
reoommended for the third year and another week, comprising in all about 
25 hours, between the 4th and 5th year, should be devoted to giving the stu- 
dents theoretical instruction regarding comiiiiinity health administration. 
Thus the theoretical training will total 100 hours. 

9. As regards practical training, it is essential that the student should 
get one month’s clerksbip iii t!ie Ith year in the urban and rural centres to- 
gether. After the qualifying e.xaminatioii of the total period of one year of 
intemehip, at least three month.s should be devoted to training in public health 
administration in the two types of centres. In view of the importance of 
the rural health problem in tbe country it is desirable that, of this period of 
internship, at least two months should be B[)ent in the rural training centre. 
On the other hand, of the proposed clerkship of one month in the fourth year, 
the^ period may be equallv distributed between the urban and the rural cen- 
tred. 


H1842HS1)0 
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APPENDIX 30. 

Eitimmes of staff for a medical college put forward by the Ooodenongh 

Committee. 

Oeneral Notes. — (1) The iia.ture of the appointments is indicated as foUowst 

W.T. (M) . . Whole-time appointment on staff of the medical sohooL 

W.T. (C) . . Whole time service within the teaching centre, although only apart" 

time member of the staff of the medical school. 

P.T. (C) . . Part-time teacher of medical school and part-time member of med^* 

cal staff of the teaching centre. 

(2) The estimates are considered reasonable for a school that admita 
approximately 100 students % year to both the pre-clinical and clinical parta 
of the course. 

(3) As stated in the report a common pattern of staffing for all medial 
schools would be undesirablt*. There are bound to be considerable local varia- 
tions. The estimates set out below are quoted merely to illustrate the scale of 
Staffing which the Committee considers will have to he aimed at in future. Pro- 
vision in the. various departments not included awon// these examples should ho 
of an order that will secure a proper halar.ee. 

(4) It has been assumed that there will be a centralization of various ser* 
vices and accommodation, such as animal housea, meqhanical and carpentry 
workshops, photographic and art departments. The technical staff given 
in the examples below is exclusive of technical staff on such centralized services, 

(5) The provision for secretary-typists is intended for both medical school 
and hospital work of the departments. 

DIVISION OF PRE-CLINICAL STUDIES. 

Department of Anatomy. 

Assumption. — The department will be responsible for teaching histology 
and the morphological aspects of biology, as proposed in chapter 7 of the Re- 
port. 

1 Professor ^ . . . . W.T. (M) 

2 Readers or senior lec- W.T. (M) 

turers. « 


f Lecturers . . . . W.T, (M), 

Assistant . . . . W.T. <M). 

(It has been assumed that the above will devote approximately hal^ 
time to teaching and halftime to research). 

d "^8 Demonstrators .. W.T. (C) The number of demonstrators required will 

some may vary according to the amount of time which 
be W.T, (M). each person devotes totho department. 

Tho estimate of 6 — 8 is based on the as- 
sumption that, on average, each demons- 
trator will spend 4 — 6 half-days a week in 
the department of anatomy, spending the 
rest ofhis time in the olinioal departments* 


, , Head of the department. 

. . Normally the two readers will be speoi list 
in those branches of anatomy in which the 
professor is not a specialist thus, if the 
professor is an embryologist, one of the 
readers might be a specialist in neurology 
and the other in the biologioal aspects of 
anatomy and possibly also in histology. 
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1 Teacher of radiological Probably Preferably this teacher should be on the 

anatomy. W.T. (G) but diagnostic side of the radiology de- 

part-timo partment of the parent teaching hospital, 
(t.e. 2—3 

half-days a 
week) in 
anatomy 
department. 

Technical assistants [all W.T. (M)] 

2 Grade A technical assistants . . One, say, for dissecting room, etc., and th® 

other for histology and embryology. 

2 Grade B technical assistants . . One, say, for biological work and the other 

for photo-micrography. 

3 Grade C toclmical assistants. 

2 Laboratory apprentices. 

Cleaners. 

[See General Note (4) above]. 

Secretarial assistance, 

1 Secretary-typist . . W.T. (M). 

Physiology (Tnclitdtng Biociikmistry, Pharmacology and Psycho- 
logy). 

Assumpiinyis.- (1) The depaitmcnt will normally bo organised in f^xxh- 
departments, : (t) luiinan physiology; {ii) biochemistry (including bio- 

j)hysica) ; (Hi) exporimcntal physiology and pharmacology. (In some schools, 
experimental physiology and pharmacology may form separate 8ub-d»‘part- 
ments, while in other schools a sub-department of pharmacology might be 
associated with one of the clinical departments). 

(2) At the head of each sub-department will normally be a professor, 
reader, or senior lecturer. 

(3) One of the professorial heads of the sub-departments will act also as 
the head of the whole department. 

3 — 4 Heads of sub-depart- W.T, (M) . . Kach a professor or reader or senior lecturer, 

ments. 

4 Lecturers .. .. W.T. (M) To act as deputies to heads of sub-depart- 

ments. 

■ 8 — 10 Assistant lecturers, A few W.T. Distributed among sub-departments as re- 
assistants and demon- (M),- the quired. As in the department of anatomy 

strators. rest W.T. most of those teachers may be part-time 

(C). in the departmentFof physiology and part- 

time in the clinical departments. 

Technical assistants [all W.T. (M)]. 

1 Grade A technical assistant 

3 — 4 Grade B technical assistants 

4 — 5 Technical assistants in training . . 

Cleaners. 

[See General Note (4) above]. 

Secretarial assistance. 

Minimum of 3 Scorctary-typists [W.T. (M)]. 

DIVISION OF PATHOLOGY. 

Assumptinns, — (1) The division of pathology will normally be divided 
into 4 departments, viz. (t) inorbi<l anatomy ; (ii) bacteriology (Hi) che- 
mical pathology ; (iu) clinical pathology. 

(2) At the head of each department will be a professor, reader or senior 
lecturer. lOA 


I 

1 


Distributed among the various sub-depart- 
ments as required. 
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4 

(3) The director oi the division of pathology will be the departmental 
head most suited to administrative work. 

(4) The various departments will be responsible for the pathological work 
of the parent teaching hospital and perhaps also of certain associated tea- 
ehing hospitals. 


4 Departmental heads . . W.T. (M) . . 

4 Leotorera . . . . W.T. (M) . . 


4 Besident assistants 


4 Demonstrators 
4 Demonstrators 


W.T. (M) 

W.T. (M) 
W.T. (C) 


Professors, readers or senior leotnrers. 

One for each department. They will be per. 
sons of 4 or more years* experience in their 
subject. 

One for each department. They will be per* 
sons who propose to make a career in pa 
thology. 

One whole-time and one part-time for each 
department. Some may be obtain- 
ing experience in pathological procedures 
before embarking on a carreer in clinical 
medicine or surgery. 


In some places additional assistants may bo required in one or more of 
the departments. Additional staff, such as post-graduate trainees in patho- 
logy (t.e. men who intend to become pathologists but are not yet fitted to be in- 
charge of either routine work or teaching) and special research workers, may 
be distributed among the departments of the division as may be convenient. 
Pathologists working with special departments have not been included. 


Technical Msistants. 

[\V.T.(M)J. 





Morbid 

Bacteriology. 

Chemical 

Clinical 


Anatomy. 

Pathology. 

Pathology. 

Grade A technical as- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

sistant. 

Grade B technical as- 

4 (1 for post- 

1 for media 

1 

5 (3 for hospita 

sistant. 

mortome. 

1 for teaching. 


work, 1 


1 for muse- 

1 for research 


for teach- 


um. 



ing ; 1 for 

researoh). 


1 for teaching. 

1 for research.) 



Grade C technical 

2 

2 

2 

2 

asisstant. 

Boy in training 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gleaners 

1 

1 * 

1 

A. 


[See General Note (4) above]. 


Beeretarial aeeietanee. 

[W.T.(M)]. 




Bdoretary-typist 

. 2(1 for post- 

1 

1 

1 


mortems and 
museum). 





DIVISION OF MEDICINE. 

DXPABTMENT OF OeNEBAL MeDICINE (INCLUDING NeUROLOQT). 

Assumptums, — (1) For the purposes of teaching and research the de- 
partment will have a whole-time professor of medicine as its academic head, 
and for teaching and research purposes will bo organized on the lines des- 
cribed in chapter 9, paragraph 20. 

(2) The department will have 260 beds* 
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(3) The professor of Medicine will be the academic head of the diviBion of 
medicine. 

1 Professor of medicine W.T. (M) . . Academic director of department and phy- 


2 Readers or senior lec- 
turer. 

8 Physicians and assist- 
ant physinians. 


W.T. (M) . . Academic director of department and phy- 

sician in teaching centre. 

W.T. (M) . . One will bo deputy academic director. Each 

will be a physician in teaching centre. 

Most P.T. (C) : It has been assumed that these clinical tea- 
but some of chore will normally devote half-time or 

the junior more to the work of the teaching centre 

assistant (including teaching and research). 


but some of 
the junior 
assistant 
physicians 
may be 
W.T. (C). 

W.T. (C) . . 


10 Assistants . . W.T. (C) . . Includes gra<leH now some-times called Hegis- 

trar. Four of the assistants should be re- 
sident. 

10 Pre-registration house- W.T. (C). 
physicians. 

In some medical schools there may be in addition to the professor of me- 
dicine other whole or part-time professors in this department, e.p , a profes- 
sor in neurology. 

Technical assistants. 

5 Technical assistants of W.T. (M) .. ^Jo serve all departments of the division of 

various grades. medicine. 

Secretarial assistance. 

6 Rccretnry-typists .. W.T. (M) .. To serve all departments of the division of 


^Jo serve all departments of the division of 
medicine. 


6 Rccretnry-typists .. W.T. (M) .. To serve all departments of the division of 

medicine. 

[With reaanl to other departments in the divisionof medicine see General Note (S) 
above.] 

DIVISION OF vSUROKlIY. 

Department op Genera t. Surgery. 

Assumpito)h^\ (]) For purposes of tcachijig and research the depart- 
inent ^vill be organized on th(? aarao lines as the department of general medicine 
and will have 250 beds. 

(2) Surgical specialities are included except ear. nose and throat and 
opthalmic dopartmenta. 

1 Professor of surgery . . W.T. (M) . . Academic director of the department and • 

surgeon in the teaching centre. 

3 Readers or wniorloc- W.T. (M) .. Deputy acadomio doctors of departmoni 

turers. (one may be a reader in experimental sur- 

gerv')- 

8 Surgeons P.T. (0) Devoting half-time to the work of the tea- 

® ching centre (including teaching and re- 

search). 

10 Assistants . . . . Some W.T.(C), Some will be resident. 


3 Headers or senior lec- 
turers. 

8 Surgeons 


W.T. (.M) 


P.T. (0) 


10 Assistants . . 


others P.T. 

( 0 ). 

W.T. (C). 


8 — >10 Pro-registration W.T. (C). 

house-surgeons. ^ .i u 

In some schools there mny be. in addition the i)rofcssor of surgery, other whole 
time or part-time professors in this department. 

Technical assistants. fW.T. (M)]. 

5 Technical aaaiatiiiita of . . To aorvo all dopnrtmcnlr, of the diviaion. 

various grades. 

Secretarial assist anc Cm 

6 SeeroUry-tvpiata . . W.T. (M) . . To aerve all departmenta of the 

[With regard toother dopartmenU of the diviaion of atirgorj- ace (.oncral Not. (S) 
^hove.] 
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DIVISION OF OBSTETRICS & GYNAECOLOGY. 
Assurn'iitioM, — (1) For the purposes of teaching and research the divi- 
sion will have a whole-time professor of obstetrics and gynaecology as its aca- 
demic head. 

(2) The division will have 100 obstetrical and 60 gynaecological beds. 

(3) The stafi will be responsible for some domiciliary midwifery worb 
and for the teaching of both obstetrics and gynaecology. 

1 Professor . , . . W.T. (M) . . Academic director. 

1 Reader or senior lectur- W.T. (M) .. Deputy academic director. . 

er. 

2 Obstetricians and gy- P.T. (C) . . Will be senior clinical teachers. 

naecologists. 

6 Assistants . . . . W.T. (C) . . This number is desirable if the division is to 

train future speoialists. 

7 House-surgeons . . W.T. (C). . . 

[One of the senior staff and one of the assistant physicians on the staff of the depart- 
ment of child health will be associated with the division of obstetrics and gynaecology in 
respect of the care and management of new-born infants.] 

Technical assistants, [all W.T. (M)]. 

3 Technical assistants of various grades. 

Secretarial assistance. 

3 Secretary-typists .. W.T. (M). 
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^ APPENDIX 31. 

Draft courses for the Bachdor of Dental Surgery Degree.\ 

The degree of Bachelor of Dental Surgery shall be awarded to a oandi« 
dftte who having passed the Intermediate examination in Science of an ap- 
proved University with Physics, Chemistry and Natural Science as the sub- 
jeoll of study has put in attendance at approved courses of study for a period of 
not less than four years. There shall be four examinations, Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 
Final professional examinations for the B. D. S. The examination shall ba 
written, Oral and Practical. The subjects covered in the different years of 
study shall be as follows : — 

Four years' B. D. S. Course. 

(Open to students who have passed the F.So. Examination medical 
Qroup, or equivalent examination). 

First Year. 

(o) Lectures : — 

1. Human Anatomy. 

2 Human Physiology with Histology. 
m Practical : — 

1. Dissections and Anatomical Demonstrations in Anatomy. 

2. Practical Pliysiology with Histology. 

First Professional B. D. S. Examination in Anatomy and Physiology 
with Histology. 

Skcond Ye^h. 

(a) Lectures *— 

1. General and Dental Materia Medica. 

2. General Pathology and Bacteriology. 

3. Medicine. 

4. Surgery. 

5. Human and Comparative Dental Anatomy, Physiology and Dental 

Histology. 

6. Junior Dental Prosthctic.s. 
fS) Practical : — 

1. Elementary Pharniacv and* Demonstrations in General Materia Me- 

dloa. 

2. Practical Pathologv and Bacteriology. 

3. General ITo^'pital Prietico with iiistructions in Clinical Medicine and 

Surgery in the Hospital. • 

4. Practical Dental ili.stology. 

0. Dentfil Prostlietics Laboratory Instructions. 

Second Professional B. 1) S. Examination in General Pathology and Bac- 
teriology, Human and Cmnparativo Dental Anatomy, Physiology and Dental 
Histology and General and Dordal ^latoria Medica. 

Tnmn Year. 

(a) Lectures 

1. Medicine. 

2. Surgery. 

8. Dental Surgery and Pathology with Dental Bacteriology. 

4. Senior Dental Prosthetics. Crown and Bridge Prosthesis. 

0. Dental Metallurgy. 

6. Operative Dentistry. 
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fe) Practical : — 

1. Oenera] Hospital Practice with instructions in Clinical Mediouia aoA 
Surgery in the Hospital. 

2. Practical Dental Pathology and Bacteriology. 

8. Dental Prosthetic Laboratory Instructions. 

4. Junior Tutorial Practical Class in Operative Technique, 

5. Dental Hospital Practice. 

Third Professional B.D.S. Examination in Medicine, Surgery,. Denial 
Surgery and Pathology with Dental Bacteriology. 

Fourth Ycof, 

(а) Lectures: — 

1. Oral Surgery and Anaesthetic.®?. 

2. Orthodontia. 

3. Dental Radiology. 

(б) Practicals: — 

1. Clinical Demonstrations in Orthodontia, Dental Radiology and 
Dental Surgical cases. 

2. Dental Prosthetic Laboratory Institutions, 

3. Senior tutorial Practical Class in Operative Technique. 

4. Dental Hospital Practice. 

Final Professional B.D.S. Examination : — 

Part A : — 

1. Dental Prosthetics including Crown and Bridge ProsthesiSr 

2. Dental Metallurg> . 

Part B 

J , Operative Densitry and Dental Radiology. 

2. Oral Surgery and Orthodontia. 
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APPENDJX 32. 

Syllabus for the * Diploma* course in Pharmacy » 

Admission requirements, etc. — Matriculates or candidates with equiva- 
lent qualification will be eligible lor admission to this course. Studenta 
with additional training in mathematics and science subjects will be given 
special preference at the time of admission. The candidates must be not 
less than 15 years of age at the date of admission. The Matriculation cer* 
tificate or a Certificate from the head of the institution in which the candi- 
date last studied will alone be accepted as evidence of age. 

Persons who have passed the Compoundership Examination under the 
State Medical faculty of Bengal may join the Diploma in Pharmacy Course, 
if desired. Such students will be required to undergo training for one year 
only. The course of studies and special exercises which they will have ta 
take will be decided by the Pharmaceutical Council that will be created^ 
subject to the final sanction of the local Government. 

Terms, lectures, etc. — The course of study will be for two years. A year 
shall be split into two terms of four and half months each, inclusive of holi- 
days, for theoretical lectures and practical work in the institution. The 
last three months of the year shall be set apart for practical work either 
in recognised drug stores, hospitals, or manufacturing firms (apprentice- 
ship period). If this cannot be arranged, this period may be spent in the 
college laboratory doing special practical exercises under the guidance o£ 
teachers. The first term may be fixed from 1st July to 14th November 
and the second term from 15th November to olst March. The apprentice- 
ship period will therefore fall from the 1st April to 30th June of each year. 

Every lecture shall cover a period of not loss than 45 minutes inclusive 
of time allowed by the college rules for the assembling of the students, A 
period of practical work or class exercise or class examination of not less 
than 45 minutes shall be considered to be equivalent to a lecture. 

No student shall be considered to have prosecuted a regular course of 
study in any subject for an examination unless he has attended at least 
75 per cent, of the lectures delivered in that subject. 

The candidates must maintain laboratory note-books for all practical 
classes which shall be examined and marked by the examiners. The note 
books must be signed at frequent intervals by the Professor under whom 
the candidates work. 

Class examination, etc. — The candidates shall be required to pass an 
examination in each term which will generally be held in the last week of each 
term and shall consist of written, oral and practical examinations in which 
due consideration shall be given to the credits obtained by the examinees 
during their whole sessional work. A student failing to pass in two subjects 
in a term will not be promoted to the next higher class. For those who 
fall in one subject only, a provisional promotion to the next higher class may 
be permitted, provided he submits to a fresh examination in this subject 
during the period of the second term. Fresh attendance at theoretical loc- 
tures and practical demonstrations need not be insisted upon unlcM the 
candidates have also failed in tiic practical part of the test examination 
ct have proved themselves particularly backward in sessional work, A 
candidate who has secured the minimum pass marks in sessional work ia 
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any subject at any exaininatioiv if re-appearing at thf same examination 
in any subsequent term, may have his previous pass marks in the sessional 
work in that subject re-credited to him. 

Final examination, — The final examination shall be conducted under 
the auspices of a Board authorised to grant the diploma. The examination 
shall be held twice a year and shall consist of written, oral and practical 
examination. Sessional work will also be taken into consideration. Dip- 
loma will be granted after passing the final examination and on satisfactory 
completion of at least two apprensticeship terms in a recognised institu- 
tion to be decided upon by the “ Pharmaceutical Council 

A candidate who fails to pass the final examination may be admitted 
to one or more subsequent examination provided that ho has attended a 
fresh course of instruction to the satisfaction of the Principal of the college* 
After four failures, a candidate shall not bo admitted to any further exami- 
nation. 

OurricuJuni for the Diploma in Pharmacy Course, showing the distribu^ 
lion of subjects to be tauqhi in each term, and the number of lectures and 


practical classes. 

First year — First term : 

1. Biology — (i) J5otany 


Theoretical 
classes per 
week (hours). 

2 

ParcticaJ 
classes per 
week (hours). 

4 

(ii) Zonlisry 


2 

4 

2. Physios 


2 

2 

8. Inorganic Chemistry 


O 

2 

4. Anatomy and Physiology 


!! 4 

4 

6. Pharmaceutical Arithmetic . . 

•• 

.. 1 

• • 

Total 

•• 

13 

16 

First Year — Second term ; 

1. Physics 


2 

2 

2. Inorganic ('hfroi-^tiy 

. . 

2 

2 

3* Tlieory and Practice of Pharmacy 

. , 

4 

4 

4. Pharmaceutical Latin 

•• 


•• 

6. Hygiene, Fir^t Aid ond iJic.-siiig : 

(0 IIvLdenf itWSanitatifJii 

, , 

.. 2 

• • 

(t'O First Aid ,. 


2 

2 

{Hi) Dr.-.^sing ,. ,. 

•• 

1 

2 


•• 

14 

12 

fidOOnd Year — First Term : 

1. Organic Chemistry . . 


4 

4 

2, Pbarmacognosy 


3 

4 

3. Thfx>ry and Pra^'li'cc of I*harmacy 


2 

2 

4. Bespensing Phannary 



4 

3. Foransic Pharmacy . . 


i! 2 

• . 

6. Phannaoeiitical Economics . . 


3 

*8 

7. Quantitative Analyi’is 

• • 


Total 

• • 

Id 

22 
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Beoond year — Second Term. 

1. Pharmaceutical Chemistry 

2. Theory and Practice of Pharmacy 

3. Dispensing Pharmacy 

4. Pharmacognosy 

5. Materia Medica, Pharmacology and 



Theoretical 

Protical 


clasdo.i per 

classes per 


week (hours). 

week (hours), 


4 

6 

. . 

4 

8 


2 

4 


3 

4 

[)xic< 

)logy 4 



Total ‘ . ,17 22 


The two-year curriculum for the Diploma in Pharmacy Course Showing the 
number of Lectures and Practical classes required. 


Biology (i) Botany 

Lecture 

hours. 

25 

Lab. 

hours. 

30 

Total 

hours, 

55 

(«) Zoology 

25 

30 

55 

Anatomy and Phj^siology 


30 

90 

Phvsies 

<>') 

Go 

120 

Inorganic Chemistry 

p) 

Go 

100 

Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, including eli- 
nical examination of urine 


120 

120 

•Organic Chemist ly' 


(‘o 

120 

Theory and Practice of Pharmacy (iiieluding Pharma- 
coutical 'rcchniijue and Operations, Examination 
of Phareopoeial Mihstances. etc.) 

1 5‘ > 

150 

300 

Dispensing Pharmacy 

61 » 

12o 

180 

Pharmacognosy 

50 

90 

140 

Pharmaceutical (’hem istry 

SO 

*30 

140 

Pharmaceutical Latin 

20 


20 

Pharmaceutical .Arithmetic 

20 


20 

Pharmaceutical E<.oiiomio.s 

20 


20 

Forensic Pharmacy 

:;o 


30 

Hygiene, First-Aid and Dressing — 

(0 Hygiene &Sanit-iUi'>n 

30 


30 

lii) First-Aitl 

30 

30 

60 

(lit) Dressing 

15 

30 

45 

Materia Medii a, Phai mao<dogy and Toxicology . . 

Go 


60 

'I’ota 1 

S35 

^70 

1,703 


Note : — The “ Syllalms ” is intended to indicate the subject matter that may be 
proHtably taught, the minimum amount of time that should lie spent in presenting such 
material to the students and the examinations that should bo conducted ro lest the pro* 
fessional and appli(?d knowledge of the candidates. It is not designed to interfere with 
any flexibility in coiir.se ofsfudy «»r freedom in methodsof instnief :i .:i as ifittv b** thought 
fit by the teaching staff. 
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APPENDIX 33. 

Syllatdis and entrance requ irements for (he 'proj^sed Diploma in PiMie 
Health Engineering. 

The course will consist of academic instruction and demonstrations for 
8 months or 1,150 working hours, followed by an examination, and 6 months 
of assigned practical training at selected centres. In the case of candidates 
not already in services, the practical training will be extended to 1 year. 
The candidate will be awarded a degree or diploma ‘such as M. Sc. (Publio 
Health Engineering) after satisfactory completion of practical training. 

Admissions should be restricted to Engineers between the ages of 25 
and 40, already engaged in the Provinces and States of India, industrial 
ganisations, municipalities and corporations, on works related to public 
health, — such as waiter supplies, sewage works, refuse disposal, housings 
malaria, control, etc. .Applicants should be carefully selected, should posseaa 
a degree in engineering as proof of a theoretical background and should be 
recommended by their employers for the special course. They should ba 
given leave and other facilities. They should be guaranteed security of thait 
position. 

SYLLABUS. 

The course will include the study of eight compulsory subjects and OMr 
of three optional subjects. 

COMPULSORY SUBJECTS. 

1. Sanitary bacteriology . — Bacterial environment, metabolism, carbon 
and nitrogen cycles. The role of bacteria in disease. Collection of samplea 
of water for bacteriological examination. Bacteriology of water, sewage,, 
soil, air, milk, etc. Sterilisation. 

Approximately 14 lectures and 30 hours practical. 

2. Sanitary biology, — Algae, fresh water biology, typical organisms of 
sewage, sludges, activated slugde, trickling filters, etc. River pollution 
and beach pollution and their effects. Life of animals and insects concerned 
in the transmission of important diseases. Disinfection, fumigation, disr 
infestation. Elementary physiology and nutrition. 

Approximately 48 lectures and 30 hours practical. 

3. Epidemiology and Public Health Administration , — Origin and spread 
of the more common diseases such as malaria, smallpox, cholera, typhoid, 
plague, typhus, influenza, tuberculosis, etc. Relation between onvironment 
and health. Personal hygiene and prophylaxis. Organisation and adminis- 
tration of public health in India and elsewhere. Port health and quaran- 
tine. 

Approximately 45 lectures and 30 hours practical. 

4. Statistics , — General and vital statistics. Application of statistica 
to engineering problems of rainfall, run ofl, floods, population growth, sewage 
and water treatment. 

Approximately 25 lectures and 40 hours practical. 

6. Water supply and sewerage, 

(a) Waier Supply . — Design of projects of various types. Methods of 
preliminary investigation of new projects. Estimates of requirements of 
water, and the development and conservation of various types of sources 
of water supply. Rainfall, runoff, and yield of catchments. Statistical 
analysis of data of estimation of minimum yields maximum floods, etc. 
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Ground water. Itelation between geology and water siipjilies. Yield and 
development of wells and tube w’clls. Design and construction of river in- 
takes, storage works, clear water and service reservoirs, balancing tanks, 
•stand pipes, pumping stations, etc. Design of* pumping plant, air lift systems, 
«tc. Distribution systems, pressures and capacity. Specification and con- 
struction of water works ; pipe lines and anciliaries. Pumping. Hot 
water supply. Economics and maintenance of water works. 

(h) Drairifuje and sewerage, — Design and investigation of sewerage and 
•drainage projects. Estimation of sewage, infiltration of ground water and 
atoiia water from data on population, soil, intensity and duration of storms, 
etc. Hydraulics and design of separate and combined sewers and drains, 
syphons, separatorsj manholes, silt pita, etc. Ventilation, cleansing and main- 
tenance of drains and sowers. D«‘sign of sewage pumping stations and equip- 
ment. 

Approximately 100 lectures and 200 hours practical. 

6. Tlcory of water purifkation ani sewage treatment. - Wholesoma water. 
Standards for public and industrial use. Quality of water and sewage. 
Ghemical and bacteriological analysis and their significance. Biochemical 
oxygen demand and its determination. Principles of sedimentation, coagula- 
tion, control of algae, filtration, aeration, taste and odour control, disinfec- 
tion of water ancl s»‘wag'' efiljicnts. Water softening. Corrosion control 
and incrustation control. Ueniuval of iron, manganese, etc. Sedimentation 
of sewage. Ana^'rohic. dig<\stion of 8iu<lgc. Sludge gas collection and utilisa- 
tion. Activated sludge proccs.*-. Trickling filters. Stability tests for sew- 
age effluents and d<.tormiiuition of their strength, lliver pollution problems. 
Analysis and spec ificutions of chemicals used in water purification and sew- 
age treatment. Mnnuria! value of sewege. Dilution and irrigation. Ele- 
mentary analysis of ga.ses. 

Approximately 10 lectures and 60 iiours practical. 

7. Desiqn of water puriji<’a'( ion and savage treatment plants.— [a] Design 
und construction of structures for scrtciiing, aeration, chemical treatment, 
(coagulation), raj^id and slow aaiul filtration, disinfection, softening, deftrrisa- 
tion etc. Water laboratories. 

(6) Design and construction of striicturos for screening, grit removal, 
'rtcdimentation and skimming of septic, [inliolT, sludge digestion and humua 
tanka ; trickling filters, com act bc.ds, activated sludge plants, sludge drying 
beds, vuicuum filters etc. Disposal of eflluents on land and in waters. Esti- 
mating river pollution and safe loads for self purification. Sewage labora- 
tories. 

Approximately 100 lectures and 130 hours practical. 

8. General sanitation — (a) Street cleansing, refuse collection and dis- 
poeal by various methods, including incineration and composting. 

(h) Ventilation, air conditioning, heating, cooling, noise and dust control, 
imoke abatement. Methods of air and gas analysis, dust counting etc. 

(c) Principles of village and town planning, zoning, healthful housing, 
and alum clearance. 

(d) Typo plans, construction and sanitation of hospitals, ecliools, slaugh- 
ter houses, dairies, food and drink establishments, markets, eating ostablish- 
zuent, swimming j)ools, disinfector stations, etc. Hat proof and fly proof and 
znosquito proof construction. Sanitary survey and reporting. 

id) Bural sanitation problems. Latrines and trenching grounds. 
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Approximately 40 lectures and 70 hours practical. 

Optional Courses (of which one is to be selected). 

1. Malaria engineering . — Life history and habits of vectors. Malaria 
surveys. Recurrent, naturalistic, and permanent methods of controlling 
larvae and adult mosquitoes. Design of antimalarial drains in various cir- 
cumstances. Canalisation. Flushing. River training. Clearing. Sub-soil 
drainage. Filling. Adult spray killing methods. Construction of sprays. 
Preparation of larvicidis and insecticides. Screening of houses. Relation 
between engineering construction, irrigation and malaria. Malaria control 
for engineering projects, etc. 

Approximately 25 lectures and 75 hours practical. 

2. Industrial Hygiene . — Elementary physiological hygiene. More de- 
tailed class and laboratory instruction on ventilation, air conditioning, dust, 
smoke and fume control, occupational risks, abnormal atmospheres, safety 
measures, comfort, etc. 

Approximately 25 lectures and 75 hours practical. 

3. Disposal of industrial wastes. — Nature and treatment of wastes pro- 
duced at various stages in the leading industries in India, such as textiles, 
paper, brewing, tanning, dyeing, metals, etc., etc. 

Approximately 40 lectures and 60 hours practical. 

Practical training for the degree of Master of Science in Sanitary Efigineering^ 

The academic instruction for 8 months proposed for this course will be 
supplemented by practical training as in the case of other branches of engineer- 
ing in order to give the student a real insight into some of the actual prob- 
lems awaiting him, and the prevailing engineering practices, whether they 
are modern or out-of-date. 

The practical training will consist generally of the following : — 

(1) Engineering and Sanitary investigation of projects — for water 
supplies, improvements etc, for drainage, sewage purification etc. for 25 
working days. 

(2) Design, drawing and estimating for such projects for 25 working 
days. 

(3) Actual construction of .sanitary works — water supplies, sewage 

works, refuse disposal plants, markets, hospitals etc. — for 25 working 
days. • 

(4) Operation and maintenance of water purification plants,* sewage 
treatment plants, refuse treatment plants, laboratory control of plant 
operation etc. — for 25 working days. 

Additional training may bo given in the optional subjects, or the training 
outlined above may bo intensified or prolonged at the option of the candidate 
or of the Director of the Institute. 

The training may be arranged with the public health engineering depart- 
ments of the Governments of M^idras, Bombay, Delhi, Punjab, United Pro^ 
vinces, Bengal and Mysore, or wifh Corporations of Madras, Bombay, Karachi 
and Calcutta or at Tatanagar or Hyderabad (Deccan). In each oase the 
Director of the institute will negotiate^ and arrange details to ensure the right 
type of training and Bupervisi«jn. Students will bo consulted and assigned 
to their own provinces for training if possible.. In special circumstanceSy 
a student who is employed already on important public health engineering 
works may be allowed to count his service towards such practical training. 
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During the period of practical training students must work under the 
administrative control of thct)fficers to whom they are assigned, and observe 
all the disciplinary rules in force. They must submit a report on their work 
and a record of their attendance through the respective officers under whom 
they may be undergoing training. The officers will also report confidentially 
to the Director, about the work of the trainees. Besides, the Professor of 
Sanitary Engineering may, if he wishes, inspect the work of the students 
during their training. 

When the practical training prescribed or approved for each student 
has been satisfactorily completed, the Director will recommend the award 
of the degree to the student. 
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APPENDIX 34. 

{JoufiB in Public Health engineering for engineering students qualifying for 
a degree in Engineering^ 

L Introduction , — Engineering operations must be carried out without 
endangering public health. The best way to ensure this will be by providing 
ehnentaiy instruction on the essential principles of health, the causation 
of disease, the relation between engineering construction and public healthi 
and the ways in which the engineer can cooperate with the health organisa- 
tion in the ordinary course of his duties. 

The present graduate course in engineering is already overburdened and 
involve the applications of basic science principles in various fields. Sani- 
tary engineering is taught only to civil engineers, mainly as the application 
of the principles of hydraulics in the field of water supply, drainage and sewer- 
age. It occupies a minor place in the curriculum loading to a Civil degree* 
It cannot be called public health engineering, though it is the nearest ap- 
proach to it. 

II. Scope and weightage to be aUoUed to the course , — It is obviously im- 
possible to teach public health engineering in detail, but every engineer and 
subordinate may be given instruction in elementary public health principles 
through lectures for about 30 hours in the class room and demonstrations for 
50 hours, without seriously overburdening the course. There must be a 
separate paper on public health engineering for all engineering students, 
carrying 5 to 8% of the total marks in the final examination. 

III. Syllabus , — The syllabus may bo as follows : — 

Domon. 

hectare. stratioiiA. 
hrs. hri). 

4i iwiroductcry : 

Soope of public health and sanitation, Evolution of modem 
public health, ancient and modern theories . . . . 1 

B3emcntary physiology and nutrition . . . . • • 2 4 

Btr^omnwnkable Diseases ; 

their biology, enviroiunent, metabolism, functions in 
natuw^’s occncmy. carbon and nitrogen cycles, eto. . • 2 8 

Infection, contagion, tran«?mi‘^c!on, incubation, contacts, carri- 
ers, immunity, epidemics and endemics -• .. .. 1 .. 

Cholera, typhoid, dysentery .. .. .. 1 

Smallpox, vaccin;^tion, vaccines, viruses, colds, influenza . . 1 

Plague . . . - . . . . . . 1 

Malaria, yellow fevi*r, dengue .. .. i 

Hook worm • • • • • • • • I 2 

Tuberculosis . • - . . . 1 2 

iL SnUmol^ : 

Mosquitoes . . . . • * . . 1 2 

FUes 1 2 

Bats and fleas, lice . . . . . . . . 1 2 

0^ ApplicaUoH : 

Personal hygiene .. .. .. .. 1 

Water, water jHirifioation, sanitary aspects . . . . . . 2 4 

S^age, sewage purification, latrines . . . . . . 2 4 

Air, ventilation, dust, smoke, fumes and lighting . . . . 2 4 

Ke^se oolleotibn and disposal, fly control . . . . . . 1 3 

Disinfection and disinfestation . . . . . . . . 1 2 

Food and milk, dairies, n'frJgeration, boiling, preservation, 
handling and trnasport, restaurants . , . . , . 2 3 

Malaria control . . - . . • . . . . . . 2 4 

Malaria and engineering couatructiou . - . . . . 1 2 

Hygiene of housing . . . . • . ' . . . . 1 2 


80 
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IT* FotUUm QfHhU subject in the General Oourse . — The best time to teach 
thb eeiine will be at the end of the 3rd year, or in the first term of the final 
Tear. The oourse requires only 16 additional working da 3 rB and may actually 
M spioad ovar a period of two months, allotting 2 hours every day for public 
hoallb OD^neering during those 2 months. There are a number of holidays 
in the ordinary College term, and it will be possible to cut down these holidays 
by IS, or to give social evening classes. Thereby, no part of the regular 
•BginMring iiMtruction need be omitted. But the coarse must form an 
intspal of the curriculum, and candidates must obtain a pass in this 
smbjoot to qualify for the degree or diploma. 

The instmotion may be given by visiting lecturer sif there is no competen t> 
peisoB in the faculty of the College to teach any subject. Care must be taken 
to emphasise Hons engineering implications, not the clinical aspects. 


IIMIESDO 
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APPENDIX 35. ^ 

A short course oj training in public health engineering for engineering 
supervisors in small municipalities, 

I. Length of Course , — The course may consist of academic instructioB 
for 3 months, followed by assigned practical training for 3 months so as to 
meet their actual needs, on which the students will report in detail. 

II. The Curriculum may he aS follows : ^ 

^ Hour^. 


A. Introductory, 

Scope of public h^^alth and sanitation, ancient and modern then, 
ries 

Elementary physiology and nutrition 

B. (a) Elementary bacteriology, environment, biology, metabolism 

and functions of bacteria. Bacteria of water, sewage, milk, air, 
soil, use of microscope . . 

(6) Biology of water purifioution and sewage disposal, river pollu- 
tion, fsh life, etc. 

(c) Entomology — Mosquitoes, fib s, rats, fleas, ticks, lice, sandflies, 

ankylost<jiua 

(d) Cheniistry of water purificati- «n and sewage treatment, including 

disinfection 

C. Communicable diseases. 

Malaria, yi'llow fever, dangue 
Plague 

Cholera, typhoid, dysentery 
BTookworm 
Tuberculosis 
Pn^^umonia, influenza 
Smallpox, chickenpux, etc. 

Epidemics and epidemic control 
Public health administration 

D. Statistic^. 

General statistics, mean, standard deviation, rates, etc. 

E. Application. 

Hydraulics 

Water supply and purification, design, etc. . . 

Latrines, sewt rage, sewage disposal, drainage, refus'* disposal, 
plumbing 

Food and milk preservation, trarusport, handling, rc'staurants, 
markets, slaugliter houses, etc. 

Townplanniiig, zoning, housing, lighting, venlilatio/i, dust 
control, factorie s, etc. . . 

Malaria control 

Rat control, fly control, rural sanitation, fairs and festivals, 
disinfection, etc. 


Leoturei. 


1 


3 

A 

A 

15- 

3 

6 

' 7 

14 

A 

1 % 

1 'I 


! 


1 


I > 

4 

1 


1 


1 J 


1 


1 


7 

14 

5 

15 

10 

30 

10 

30 

3 

9 

4 

S 

e. 

12 ‘ 

5 

10 

85 

186 


At the end of 3 months theoretical instruction, an examinatioVi will be held 
consisting of 2 written papers (one for parts A, B, C, P and the other for part 
E) and a practical test. The candidates who pass these will proceed to then 
practical training and report on it. If their work is satisfactory and their 
report shows capacity to deal with the problems that may face thorn, they 
may be awarded a “ Certificate in public health engineeriijg 
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Al^PENDIX 3 G. 

Unmcyhmi of Studies for Sanitary Inspectors, 


Sabjooi. 




L^IjUroduciory, 

8oope of public health, sanitation, hygiene . . . . . . . . 1 

£^v^o]ntion of public health — ^modern public health methods . . 

Duties and obligations of a sanitaiy inspector— attributes essential for 

Bweceps . . . . , , . , . . , . I 


II. — Elementary physiology . . 

Personal hygiene .. .. .. .. 

III. Communicahh dwease*. 

Infection, modes of transmission, channels of infection, incubation period; 

quarantine, contacts, oarriers ; missed oases, prt*ventive measure . . 
InforrajiiitiOi'i about epidemics — Investigation, isolation, surveillanoe, dis- 
infection. 

Epidemir and f ndendc diseases . . , . 

Smallpox, vaccination 
Cholera, inoculation 
Typhoid, dysentery 

Chickenpox, measles, mumps, whooping cough, diptheria 
HookworTU and hookworm treatment 
Malaria 

Leprosy, syphilis 

Management of an outbreak of infectious diseases 
Taking of spc’oiniens for bacteriological examination in plagne, cholera, 
typhoid, rabies 


TV .-^Aniv}aht vt^erts, ttic., carrying disease. 

Mosquitoes, jinophojos. 

Rats and fleas. 

Bed hugs, liee .. 

V. -Disinfection and disinfestation. 

Wat<T supplies. 

Conounrnt iind t'-rminal di;unfection in infectious di-scases 
Fu7nigation in jjlaguc work. 

VI. ^Svrveying and levelling and dra^ring. 

ChaiTi survey, plane table, field skotehing. • 

Levelling, drainage. 

Drawing plans, sections, scales, cnlai^cnient reduction, reproduction — 

VII. — Building construction. 

Building materials. 

Building const ruction. 

Village and town plaiming. 

Estimating. 

Kxeoution of works. 

Typi.' plans. 

Ventilation, lighting, etc. . . . . . . . . ^ 

Vni, — Water supply. 

Sources, conservation. 

Sinking of wells and tube wells, repairs. 

Purifioalion settlement, filtration, disinfection. .. 

Collection of samples. 


8 

2 


1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


4 




4 


f) 


i 

lU 
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Gmiculum of Studmfor Sanitary IntpeUort — contd. 

f 

Subject. Hours. 

IX . — Collection and disposal of excreta and refuse. 

Latrines — different types. 

Soakage pits, urinals, catch pits. 

Septic tanks and title fields. 

Manure pits. Trenching. 

Befuse collection, organisation and methods. 

Composting, dumping .. .. .. ^ | 

X * — Disposal of the dead .. .. j 

XI. — Collection of vital statistics. 

Machinery, population, census, rates, tabulation, infant mortality rates 4 

XII. — Food and milk sanitation. 

Nutrition. 

Milk, dairies, slaughter houses, maikets, sampling of food and milk . . 6 

Xni. — and j sarais, dharmasalas. Layout, water supply, lat- 
rines, refus e collection and disposal, control of animals and food establish- 
ments, con trol of communicable diseases, accommodation, cleaning up at 
end of festival, police. 

Sarais, dharamsalas, choultries . . . . . . . . , , 3 

XTV.School sanitation . . . . , , , . , , ^ | 

XT . — Public Health Administration. 

Local and provincial set up. 

Relations with other departments . . . . . , . , 2 

XVI . — Public health laws . . . ., . . . . . . , , g 

Xyn . — Health Education methods. 

Their importance in rural work. 

Personal contact, discussions, village and school talks, lantern, cinema, 
leaflets, press articles, exhibition.^ and typo plans and models. 

School health procedures . . . . . . . . , , 4 

XVin . — Health Unit work .. ., .. .. ,. 3 

XIX . — Malaria control. 

Minor drainage and filling. 

Larval control by oiling and parisgrceii. 

Adult spray killing. 

Malaria and irrigation. 


Naturalistic methods . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

XX. — OJpcc routine ..... . , . , 2 

XXI. — Methods of inspection and carrying out of Sanitary surveys. 

Rural latrines, trenching grounds, wells, markets, slaughterhouses, 
offensive tra^s, camps, water supplies, reporting, carrying out re- 
pairs .. .. .. .. .. 12 

XXn . — Maternity and Child Welfare . . .. .. *. ^ 2 

XXIII . — Legal procedures. 

Framing charges, evidence, etc. ., .. . . 0 

XXIV . — Sewerage and sewage disposal, plumbing .. .. .. 0 

.—Offensive traces, industrial hygiene .. .. . . , . 2 

XXVl . — Veniilationf atmospheric pollution .. . , . . . . 3 

Seminars, tests, etc. . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 


Total 


140 
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Demonatrationa and SxereUaa aa DeUUUd, 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 

39 . 

40 . 

41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

49 . 

50 . 
61 . 

52 . 

53 . 
64 . 
56 . 
56 . 

67 . 

68 . 
69 . 
60 . 
61 . 
62 . 




Backet latrine . 

Deep pit latrine . . 

Bored hole latrine 
Mound latrine . . 

Water seal plate latrine . . 

Public latrine 
Squatting plates 
Urinals . . 

Septic tanks 
Markets 
Meat stalls 
Dairies 

Gala cartstand . . 

Slaughter house . . 

Offensive trades. Lime kiln 
Tanneries 
Wells, tube wells 
Disinfection of wells 
Disinfection of tanks 
Chlorination of water 
Trenching ground 
Catch pits and sealed pits 
Compost making 
Refuse destructor 
Camp incinerators 
Water sample for analysis 
Milk sample for analysis . . 

Hookworm treatment 

Vaccination against smallpox 

Vaccination against typhoid and cholera . . 

Widal test 

Preparation of vaccine 

Pasteur treatment and despatch and examination of brain for rabies in 








aildings} 


Housing 

Disinfection of a house 
Insanitary and obstructive buildings J 
Aerated water factories . . 

Barbers’ shop 
Laundries 

Maternity and child welfare clinics 
Visit to health museum . . 

Infectious disease hospital 
Leprosy clinic 
Blood for malaria 

Specimens of faeces for hook worm infection 
Dissection t>f rats for plague 
Antimalaria measures 
Cemetery 
Sewage farm 

Sanitary Assistant’s office 
M. O. H.’s office 
Midwife’s office . . 

Birth and death registration 
Tabulation of vital statistics 
School sanitation 
Health education procedure 
Mosquito surveys 
Calcid fumigation 
Office routine 
Court procedure 
Water purification plant . . 

Fairs and festivals 




Hoon. 


4 


1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 

4 

2 
2 
1 
1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 
1 
2 

5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

6 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
6 
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Bxereim. 


2. 

M 

pit latrine 

3. 

»» 

borehole latrine 

4. 

tf 

bucket latrine 

5. 


sealed pits 

6. 

» 

catch pits 

7, 

>» 

water seal latrine 

8. 


public latrine 

9. 

ff 

urinals . . "J ^ 

10. 


wells . . > 


11. tube wells J 

12. Disinfection of water and test for efficiency . . 

13. Sanitary inspection of eating house 

14. Bakeries 

15. Markets 

16. Meat stalls 

17. Fish stalls 

18. Dairies 

19. Gartstands and shandies 

20. Grain stores 

21. Slaughter houses 

22. Offensive trades : Tanneries, Lime kiln and Brick kill 

23. Laundries 

24. Trenching ground 

25. Compost making 

26. Manure pits 

27. Incinerator 

28. Water sample for analysis 

29. Milk sample for analysis . . 

30. Preparation for mass Hookworm treatment 

31. Technique of vaccination against smallpox . . 

32. Technique of vaccination against cholera 

33. Blood for widal . . . . 

34. Sample of dog*s brain for examination for rabies 

35. Housing with regard to Housing laws 

36. Cooly lines and temporary labour camps 

37. Disinfection of a iiouso and articles within . . 

38. Insanitary buildings 

39. Obstructive buildings 

40. Barber’s shop 

41 . Aerated water factories . . 

42. Health centres . . 

43. Leprosy clinic 

44. Taking blood samples for malaria . . 

45. Taking specimen of faeces for examination . . 

46. Rat dissection 

47. Oometery and cremation ground 

48.. Sewage form . . • . . 

49. School hf^alth survey 

50. Health Survey of village, sarais, dharamsalas 

51. Mosquito larval survey 

52. Court procedure 

53. Plumbing 

54. Wat ?r supplies, chlorination testing, etc. 

55. SixiT J^mge 

56. Sewage disposal — several types 

57. Court procedure 

58. Food samples 

59. Smoke and other nnisanc'es \ ^ 

60- Inspection of factories . . j 

61. Resfauranta 


Hours* 

10 
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Ezefciaea — oontd. 


# Honrs. 

62. Street celeansing \ « 

63. Refuse collection in towns j 

64. Sanitary survey of slums, houses, water supplies . . 18 

65. Plans and drawings . . . . . . 18 

66. Enlargement and reduction . . . . * . . . . 6 

67. Sketching . , . . . . 6 

68. Estimating . . . . . . . . 6 

69. Surveying . . 18 

70. Field sketching .. .. .. .. .. .. ..12 

71. Building construction . . . . . . . . . . 6 

78. Malaria control and drainage . . 18 


ToUl .. 410 
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APPENDIX 37. 

SyUabus for Prdiminary Training CowteforJUurten 
Age for admission to be not less than 17 years. 

The best education available at any stage of development in n Mnatn 
is the only standard that should be accepted for nursing. Alatk of nAu- 
TOted girls however, is only part of the problem, the real problem is how 
to attract the best there are at level of education available. The belt edv** 
cated and most intelligent will be attracted to the nursing courie in pro- 
portion to its immediate interest, and to its future opportunities for reznii- 
nerative work, in a profession of good standing in the community. The 
nursing course can be made of interest only if it is carefully correlated with 
the existing educational backgrounos of the students, and realiitioallj link- 
ed to community and home conditions, and also presented in a lympatho- 
tic atmosphere of student teacher relationship throughout the courie rathea 
^an in an atmosphere of reproof to an ignorant and unskilled employee. 
With such safeguards, despite low standards of education and correipond- 
mgly simple professional training, the best students available at the timw 
^11 be attracted and will make a real contribution to the Health Beryieea 
in hospital and in the community. 

The basic preliminary course (syllabus given) is intended to ineorporata 
these id^s and instil a preventive approach to health from the oommenee- 
ment. Furthermore, this basic course so planned will provide those itudenti 
who do not continue through the full professional course, valuable expe- 
nence, immediately applicable to take back with them to their own hornet 
and and will likewise make them influential in increasing the num^ 

ber of desirable applicants for instruction. 

Length of Course,— The course should not be less than 14 wetki— 18 
weeks for studies and 1 week for examination. This permits of 8 miioni 
ann^Uy, allowing 10 weeks for transfers and admission of students, all 
hohdays for teaching staffs. 

-Hours.— Approximate hours per week 34, aUowing for Saturday afiti- 
noon and Sunday free. 

k suggested that the Sister Tutor in charge of this Bthotl 

8 omd hold the necessary qualification for teaching in addition to Ooitlr 
ficate of General Nursing. 

If the number of students demand an assistant tutor, the nriinitnitm q ualir 
fication of such assistant should be Registered Nurse with praotieal ixpo- 
neuce in hospital and ward administration and capable of contributint hsi 
tan share to the general work of the School. 


Salmiea for teaching staff— 

Senior Sister Tutor- Rs. 200—10—250 p.m. 

Assistant Sister Tutor— Rs. 150—5—200 

and in addition both should receive— free furnished aoooinmodniioB» 
messmg, umform and dhobi allowance and service. 

Hours. Practical DemonstratioD. 


Group : 

I. Elementary Anatomy and phy- 
siology Elementary Biology 


Study Class and Laboratory wofk 
3o 
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Leotnres Honrs Praotioal Demonstration 

Group. 

n. Introduoti^ Jo Preventive Students Health Examinations 

Medioine ^Personal and En- . Records — ^Visits to Water .works-— 

vironmental Hygiene — ^Princi- Sewage Farms— demonstrations 

pies and Practice of Health of samples of disinfectants — Blo« 

vMoning. Introduotion to Go- mentary Bactoriologr — ^In-oonlft* 

neral Psychology .. 20 tion— Vaccination, etc. 

* • • • • • • • . . Physics and Chemistry . . • • 

IV. Elementary Dietetics . . 20 Practical cookeiy — Diets for Health 

adults and children m 

V. Nursing— Ist year group lec- Bed making — Bathing of patients* 

tures, including simple nursing Taking Temperatures— PnlsOy 

proc^ures — First Aid — Home Respiration — Writing up charts— 

Nursing Bandaging . . 30 Noting record of cases — General 

Methods of cleaning wards. Equip* 
mciit, etc.. Preparation for simple 
nursing procedures — Preparation 
and method of giving enema to 
adults and children. Administra- 
tion of medicine. Supervised 
visits to hospital — wards •• 100- 

VI. Elementary Economics & Visits to Bustees, village homes h 

Social Science. Social Service markets — ^Town markets— Dairies 

—Di^rent types of (a) Commu- — Co-operative Societies — ^Labonrara 

nity Organisations — -Societies- — Tenements — Middle Class Flats— 

Institutions, General and Social Orphanages — Voluntary Social 

^IlMpitals. (6) The family . . 15 Agencies • . 40* 

Vn. Physical Culture Gymnastics — ^Team games. Folk 

dances, etc. • • !• 

VUI. Child Development — Care of 8 Visits to Infant Welfare Centres Jt 

Schools — prevention of blindnsss 
in new bom • • lO- 

IX. Elementary Domestic Science In the Class . . , . . . 1# 

including needle work — Laund- In the (iarden . . . . • • It 

ry — Gardening, vegetables, 
fruit, flowers, etc. . , 15 

Total 143 Total .. 165 

MICROBIOLOGY, (INCLUDED IN ELEMENTARY BAOTBBI- 

OLOGY. 

{Group IJ of Preliminary Training School Syllabus AUacKei). 

Unit 1. Until, 

Micro-organisms and their relation to man Introduction to the use of tho Blero- 
— helpful & harmful. scope — examination of simpis ob- 

Yeast and moulds — seere formation, biologi- jects easy to see such as s dipp oF 
oal activity ; requirements for life and milk, salt, trystal, hair, eto* 
growth importance to man in food produc- Examination of prepared slMss of 
tion, industry medicines such as ergot, etc. yeasts, moulds, and badsria of 

different varieties. 

Bacteria, reproduction, biological activity ; ote books to be kept and drawlttg lo 

destruction ; general picture of bacteria in be made of each slide examlliod. 

the normal healthy human body, basis of 
olassifioation, staining and identifications. 

Disease production ; the effect of the bacte- 
ria and their toxins on the body. 

r7ml 2. anti 2. 

Where pathogenio organisms are found and P^xamiiiations under the mlofOMOpe 
how infootion is spread. of fly’s leg, village water 0uppl7» oul- 

Sources of infection in dirt, water, food, air tiire made by Htndcnt, broathlttg OB> 
on body discharges. media, touching media, threat and 

mouth culture, from memben of tbo 
class. 
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Model of transfer-direct — drop air borne/' (If possible simple demonstration! of 
oarriers, human, insect, animals. this kind to be shown to hospital in* 

patients and rela/aves by students 
and health teaching given.) 

Unit 3, Unit 3, 

Control and destruction of micro-organisms. Simple experiments to show the 
The effect of the environment on the life of effect of common physical and 
micro-organisms. Moisture, food, tern- chemical agents on micro-orffa- 
perature, light. Oxygen. nisms, such as sunlight, heat, o<Hd« 

drying, iodine, alcohol, etc. 

Disinfection, sterilization, fumigation, sena- Tests for sterility of things which 
sis, antesepsis and asepsis, thoir use in the have been sterilized and kept, 
hospital and in the home. Stress on the 
dangers and results of carelessness. 
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APPENDIX 38. 

Syllabus foe the Junioe Nursing Certificate. 

Length of course 3 years, age for admission 17 years. 

40 Lectures & Lecture demonstrations to be given by a certificated 
nursing sister. Institutional & Domicilary methods should be taught through 
the entire course. 

Revision classes during first year for students who have passed through 
the P.T.B. Full lectures for other students. 

Hospital Ethics — Etiquette Qualifications essential to the making of 
a good nurse. Maintenance of health, uniform, General rules of the hos- 
pital and nurses home. 

The ward its cleanliness, brightness, tidiness, ventilation, care of lava- 
tories, bathrooms, sluice-rooms, utensils — their care and cleanliness. 

Hospital equipment — its cost, care, Dressings, — Kinds, uses, costa. 
Rubber appliances— care and preservation of mackintoshes. Air and Water 
beds. Hot water bottles — care, filling, precautions, Linen — care of, checking. 
Inventories. 

Bed — beddings, care, disinfection. Bed making. Type of beds 
Ohanging of linen — methods. Nursing positiim.s. Lifting of patients. 
Giving of bed-pans, etc. 

Patients- -udiui.ssion — ^how to rot‘eive. Preparation for stretcher case. 
Fractures. Collapse, llajinorrlmgc- Fits. llcmoval of clothing. OVv- 
•ervatioob to bo made while admitting a patlout-. Last oflici‘R. 

Baths on tht; b»xl — in the hatli-room- prjjparations. Cases that should 
not be bathed witliout pennissiojo ( an- and clcaidiia ••s cd tlio hair. 

Batli-incdicatod. Hut Air-vapour. Surgical }.aihs| aoks, hot and cold 
Sponging hot, tepid, cold. 

Administratioii of drugs and how to gui* medicines. 

Observation of urine, stools, sputum, vomit, discharges. Specimens — 
saving of K.xcrcta disinfection .md disposal. 

Temperature - f)uls<* ro.spi ration. Cli(.i< ;il Tla i rnometer. 

Care of tJio mouth. Care of tlie back-bedsores. 

Enemata — kind.s - n quisiti s- nu thoils of adinjiiistiatioiK 

Apj)licatioi»s. ileat, mo:.>t and dry-eolil ued. iee^i'aps fomciitAtions — 
Simple- medical surgicaL Poultices--Lin.seed-' -mustard - charcoal— bre.'^d. 
Evaporating lotion.s - Coiudcr irritants. Blisters, l .n‘ l.rb. Clipping — wefc 
and dry. 

Bandaging — 12 demonstrations. 

Sickroom Cooki iy- --Theory <fe practical demonsi rations. 15 hour**. 

Food -contamination — pre.se r vat ion. Milk — compositiun— dilution — 

care of — contamination — adulteration, h^ood values. 

Preparing of trays — serving of meals — feeding of [>atients. Infanta 
feeding. 

Pre<iigeated food — making — \al\ie — uses of. Bengers food — Meat 

Bstractri. Peptonised milk — wdiev — junket. Jelly— Albumin water. 
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Eggs — fish. Mehtods of preparing — cooking — serving. V egetablea— • 

fruit — method of preparing — cooking — serving. Childir-care of — diet fpi 
healthy and sick. 

Special diets. 

Hygiene Lectures & Demonstrations. 20 Hrs. to be given by a Doctor^ 
preferably with Public Health experience. 

Personal hygiene — aids to health — habits — fresh air. CleanUness. 
Exercise — ^food — ^rest — clothing. 

Atmosphere — Atmospheric-Pressure, composition of air, various impuri- 
ties. Heat radiation — Conduction — convection— -Body Heat, evaporation. 

Ventilation in health and disease. Light — natural and artificial. 

Water — sources of drinking water — rain — springs — rivers — wells. 

Distribution of water — mains service pipes — head pipes — cisterns. Puri- 
tioation — pollution — storage — ^filtration — chemicals . Ozonisati on ultra- 
violet rays. 

Refuse — collection — removal — disposal. 

House and Hospital — Water carriage system — Conservancy. 

System — sewage system. Disposal — purification of sewage. 

Drainage system — traps-soil pipe — water pipe. 

Sanitary conveniences and appliances — water closets — sinks — baths — 
basins. 


Infection — disinfection — methods. 


The part played by the agency of water — food — air in the tropioal dis- 
eases, such as cholera, dysentery, the enteric group of fever. Pneumonia — 
plague. 

Personal and General prophylaxis. 

The part played in tropical diseases by insects such as lice, bed bugs, 
fleas — sand flies — mosquitoes — worms and other intestine parasites. 

Personal and General Prophylaxis. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 30 lectures and demonstrations 

To be given by a Doctor. Revision lectures by Sister Tutor. 


The bony skeleton — names of bones — types — position in the body. 
Classification of bones — composition — structure — joints — varieties ete. 
The muscular system — voluntary and involuntary. Difference in then 
mode of action. Position of the chief muscles in the body, 
thorax and abdomen. 


Anatomv of the 


The lungs and their passages. The heart — the circulation of the blood. 
Structure of the chief blood and lymphatic system. 

The mouth — teeth — intestinal tract. 

Classes of foodstuffs — fats — carbohydrates — proteins — ^absorption of 
food products. 

The skin — sweet glands — hair — nails, the urinary system. 

The nervous system. 

Reproductive org<tn8. 

Special senses. 

Ductless glands. 
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l^icctuTBB OH ^^cdicdl jyisoQfSBs * — 20 LoctiirGs to bo ^voo by ft IDoctoi in 
addition — 20 lectures on nursing care in each disease to be given by the sister 
tutor, in co-ordination with the Doctor’s lectures. Institutional & Domiciliary 
methods should be considered. 

The cause of disease and human pathology. 

Alimentary system ; the more important diseases and their chief symp- 
toms. 

Respiratory system ; cough, breathing in disease. The more important 
diseases and their symptoms. 

Tuberculosis : symptoms, cause, disposal of sputum, sanatorium treat- 
ment, light, air, food prevention. 

Oirculatory diseases ; the more important diseases and their symptoms. 
Heart disease. Rheumatism, Cholera. 

Excretory system : urine in disease. Chief diseases of the kidney and 
their symptoms. Diabetes. 

Central nervous system. Chief diseases and symptoms. Convulsions, 

fits. 

Natural and artificial protection against disease. Immunity, inoculation 
and vaccination. Bacteriology. 

Infectious diseases ; smallpox, Enteric, Dysentery, Measles. Chicken- 
pox, Whooping cough, Diptheria. 

Isolation and disinfection of — 

Introduction ; malaria, black water, relapsing fever. 

Kala azar, plague, leprosy, 
fieri beri, scurvy, ])ellagra. 

Cholera, dysentery, hepatitis. 

Sprue, ankylostomiassis, filariasis. 

Snake bite, hydrophobia, heat stroke. 

Diet in disease. Pre-digostioii of foods, S2)ecial diets. 

Nutrient enemalu. Proprietary preparations, their uses and dangers. 
Deficiency diseases. 

Medical emergencies, fainting, syncope, epileptic fits, convulsions, 
bleeding, colic, etc. 

Drugs and Poisons, — Drugs and remedies. Their sources, nature, classes, 
method of use, common poisons, symptoms and treatment. 

Lectures on Surgical Diseases. — 20 lectures to he given by a fleeter in 
addition — 20 Lectures on Nursing care by Sister Tutor in co-ordination with 
the Doctor’s lectures. ^ 

Mioxo organism ; infection ; inflamation, suppuration, cellulitis. Teta- 
nus, tuberculosis, etc. 

Principles of asepsis ; antiseptics, sterilization, influence of atmospheric 
pressure, of boiling water and steam. 

Haemorrhage, varieties of« first aid and surgical treatment. 

Preparation of patients for operation. Duties of nurse in the operation 
theatre. Operations in private houses. 

Injuries, shock, contusions, wounds varieties and processes of healing, 
OomjdioationB, treatment. 
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Bums and scalds. Ulceration ; gangrene, tumour, cancer cf breast. 

Fractures and dislocation, including first aid treatment, Orthopaedic 
tturgery. Causes of deformity. 

Diseases of bones and joints. Use of splints. Head and 8j>ine injuries. 
Operations on the mouth. Empyema, 

Abdominal surgery ; gastric and duodenal ulcer, gastric gall stoneSf. 
appendicitis. Intestinal obstruction, etc. 

Caecoatomy and colostomy. Hernia, varieties, complications operations 

toi. 

Common diseases cf rectum and anus. Istula, haemorrhoids * carchin- 
oma, Diseases of urinary system, Prostate, Care of patients after operation. 

Anaesthetics : — Short account of action of general and local anaesthetics. 
Common anaesthetics. Preparations of anaesthetiets table. l^reparation 
of patients for general anaesthesia. Management while under genera I aiiaesthe- 
tio. Methods of artiticial respiration. Care of patients during recovery. 
Treatment of the after effects of anaestl.eria. 

Gyn(iecol()cjy.-- \2 lectures to be given by a Doctor, 

Structure and functions of the ovaries, fallopian tubes, uterus vagina. 
Disorders of menstruation and menopause. Vaginal discharges. New growths 
of voaries and uterus. 

Preparation of patients for examination. Douche. 

Thampoons, Plugs, Pessaries. 

Nursing after major and minor operations. 

Nursing of cases of Eye Diseases— C lecture 
Anatomy and physiology briefly. 

Instruments for examination. Foreign boclles, disehaig* funiihe ear. 
How to syringe ? U.se of dry I'.cat in acute inflammation of ear. A])[iIication 
of fomentations. Ap{‘lication of lieat i\iul<-old. (Lii'ters c(mis). A])}-lication 
of leeches, blisters, etc., over the m.i.stoid y^'rocess, cur drops. Dressing after 
ear operations# Brief dcreription (sf ‘anatomy and physioir'jy of the nose. 
Pharynx and lar}ms. Hygiene of tlno mouth with reference to the disease 
of the no.sc-pharynx and laryns ; spraying and couching. Hajnnorrhnge from 
the nose and throat. N'lsal dis(*ir:rg«:s. Obstructions, to breatliing aad 
Bwallowing. Garglcs‘moutli washes, Inlialations. How to paint tiic throat 
instruments for operations. Tonsie? and adenoids. Abset^ss of throat. 
Tracheotomy. Administrntion of food, in painful diseases of, after ope- 
rations on the throat. 

Skill diseases — 6 lectures » 

Skin, anatomy and physiology. Application of reinedivs. Lotions, 
liniments, ointments, pastes, powders, Common diseases, boils, ring-worm, 
itch, eczema, psoriasis, secondary infections. Cleansing of skin, Removal of 

rusts. 

Venereal Pisenses — 6 Icctnires, 

Syphilis and Gonorrhoea. 

A brief account of causes — mode of infection — signs k symptoms. 
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Prophy^axij— general ruleb regarding infectivity^ and iiif d* e t.i tran#- 
miflsion of venereal diseases and their prevention. 

Nursing Care of patients of venereal diseases. 

, Knowledge of sterilization ; of syringes. 

Principles of dressing syfAiilitic wounds. 

Care of eye and uretlira in Gonorrlioca. 

Urethral douches. 

Prostatic massage. For male nurses. 

Making of smears. 

Nursing of children — 20 hours) 

( 10 lectures by a doctor and 10 lectures by the Sister Tutor), 

The development of a normal cbild*health requirements. General 
principles of infant feeding — the feeding of children up to 2 years. 

The observation of children in health and sickness, cries^ stools, attitude 
of the child, symptoms, etc. 

The nursing of children including the giving of medicines — treatmente— 
ceding and occupational therapy. 

Special diseases of children. 
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APPENDIX 39. 

Syllabus for the Senior Nursing Certipioatb. 

Length of course — 3 years. 

of Nursing and Ethics. — 20 Hours — In Ist Year, after the P.T.S. 
<ReYUoBV " , ^ 

TJnll !• — pre-ohristian period— ideas Sf disease in the primitivt 
world and resulting methods of treatment — medicine in ancient India, China, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome. 

Unit n* — Nursing in the early Christian erj^— the deaconesses, the 
Roman matrons Monastricism, the development of hospitals. 

Onlt III* — Aristocratic and Military Influences — the influence of Feu- 
datism^ihe knights and ladies of St. John of Jeruselum, of St, Laxarus, eto; 

Unit IV. — Democratic and Secular Tendencies in Medical Nursing orders* 
Social and economic changes following the crusades ; St. Francis of Asasi 
and hli Orders-r^t. Claire and the poor Claires, the Beguines. 

Unit V. — ^Transition from Medieval to Modern era— Political, social and 
eoonomle changes as a background of the period. The closing of monastries — 
the extension of the servant nurse system. 

Unit VI.--Pre-Nightingale Reformers 

8t* Vincent do Paul and Milee. Le Gras John Howard, Elizabeth Pry, • 
the work of the Fleidners at Kaisersworth. 

Unit Vn.— Florence Nightingale— Her life, her work in the Crimean 
War, the founding of the Nursing School at St. Thomas Hospital. Her 
interest In India and Reforms. 

Unit VIII. ‘-Contemporary d«‘velopments— the discoveries of Pasteur, 
Lister Kock, etc. The relationship of Nursing to hospital reform. 

Unit IX. — Nursing in India in the molera days— the introduction and 
growth of Nursing in India — devel Dpinent of schools — examination and rcgis- 
tratioD^a brief review of nursing organisations in India today. 

Unit X. — The Public Healtli Nurse — the story of her de^elonment in 
Tarioui countries and the need of sucli nurses in India. 

Unit XI.— The contribution of the nurse of today to the History of Nur- 
dn g. — the responsibibty of the nursing student to her profession — her heritage 
and opportunities. • 

First Year after the P.T.S. 

Aivatutd h/urritu/ Arts.— 2 hours 3 times a week for 3^ weeks, 102 hours. 

TJnh 1.— Collecting and sending specimens— Urine, stool, sputum, 
•etebro- signal fluid (lumbar puncture, cestemal puncture) blood, kidney 
(nnotioo tests— gastric analysis, abdominal paracentesis, etc. 

Unit 2 .— Providing the patients with a healthy environment both physical 
and mental, the patient s comfort and safety, supportive nursing measures. 
The'naea of appliance, back rests, cradles, air rings, pillows, sand'bags, knee 
idDowa, fractnre board, bradford frame, baeWng frame. Positions, lifting 
and toning tbe patient. Use of the wheel chair, heart table, etc. 

Unit 8 .— Pre-operalive and post operative nursing care. 

Unit 4.— Giving of fluids and drugs by rectal drip-hypodermoolyris, and 
IntniTenona'inethodB. Techniques used in the hospital and m the home. 
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Unit 6. — ^Planning the ntming care to provide for the paiaeate* iudividaal 
oeeds. 

9 

Unit 6. — ^Becognising and providing for the need of health teaching to 
patients and relatives ; answering patients’ questions, giving explanations 
of hygiene and requirements of healthy living, demonstrating nursing care 
and medical treatment the patient will need after discharge. Teaching the 
adaptation of the piinciplse^of health to the patients way of living. 

Unit 7. — Therapeutic treatments. In each case ways' of winning the 
patients cooperation and methods used in the home should be included* 
Surgical dressing, c^are of plaster casts, counter irritants, hot and cold appli- 
pations. Packs, sponges^ inhalations. Hot air and steam tents irrigation 
and douches. The administration of oxygen, all important therapeutio 
techniques. 

Unit 8. — Care of the dead. 

Unit 9. — Nursing techniques used in diseases, of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat. 

Unit K). — Nursing techniques adapted to the nursing of infants and 
.children. 

Combined course to run through the 2nd Year — 190 Hrs, 

This course should bring together into one course the pathology, medi- 
cine and medical nursing, surgery and surgical nursing, materia medica, 
diet and the public health knowledge each nurse needs as a foundation for her 
work in the hospital or in the home. An attempt is made to arrange the 
material in good psychological order and integrate it into a unit. The medical 
and surgical lectures should be given by doctors and followed by the Sisters 
Tutors’ lecture giving the special nursing care in the conditions considered* 
The principles underlying good nursing care in each case should be applied 
to conditions in the hospital and in the homes. Stress should be pla<^ on 
health teaching and prevention of disease throughout the course by the 
Sister Tutor and the doctors. The materia medica and diet therapy should 
be related to conditions studied. 

Unit I. — Introduction to Medical and Surgical Nursing : — 

The effect of disease on the body — tissue changes, inflammatory processes^ 
infections — general and local — hemorrhage, embolism and shock. 

Unit II. — Operative Aseptic Technique : — 

Asepeis, general principles, surgical cleaiiliness, sterilization by Heat^ 
by antiseptics. 

Preparation of {)atient for operation. Post op^tive care. Operatio*- 
Theatre — 

Preparation of operating Theatre, lighting, heating, ventilation, equip* 
ment, instruments in common use. Operative procedurqp — ^nurses duties. 

Preparation for operation in private house — Anaesthetics, general spina) 
f octal, local anaesthetics in common use, their general character* 

Special Nursing care of cases given anaesthetics^ 

Unit III. — Nursing in diseases of the respiratory system : — 

1. lledical aspects of diseases of the sinuses, tonsils, larynx, txaohaa 
and bronchi* 

2. Surgery of the same inoluding bronchosoopy# 

3* Nursing care in those oonditions* 

B1842HSDO 12 
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4. Diseases of the lungs — Pneumonias, lung abscess, pulmonarjf^ 
emphysema, pulmonary tuberculosis. * 

6. Operation on the lungs and for conditions of the lung- lobectomy 
rib resections — drainage of lung abscess. 

6. Nursing care in the above with special stress on health teaching: 
position — use of special equipment — slings — sand bags— care^of drainage 
suction, etc. 

Unit IV. — Nursing in diseases of the circulatory system and : — 

1. Heart diseases, myocarditis, erdocarditis and valvular diseaser 
pathology, symptoms, treatment. 

2. Nursing care in heart disease. 

3. Blood transfusion — indication, various types, use of plasma, dry 
blood, etc, 

4. Diseases of the blood and lymphatics, anaemias, Raynauds, Buer- 
ger’s and Hodgkin’s disease. 

Unit V. — Disease of the Gastro intestinal system : — 

1. Diseases of the mouth, throat and stomach. 

2. Surgery in structure of the esophagus, gastric ulcer, malignant 
mmours of the stomach. 

3. Special nursing care in such cases — Health teaching necessary lo9 
fuch cases. 

4. Diseases of the intestinal tract, typhoid, dysenterys. 

5. Surgery of the intestinal tract — intestinal obstructions, '^append^ 
oitis, hernia, resection, etc. 

6. Nursing care in diseases and operations on thejntestinal tract, 

7. Operations on the colon, rectum and anus. 

8. Nursing care in the s«amc. 

Unit VI. — Conditions of the urinary tract : — 

1. Diseases of the kidney, urethra, bladder. 

2. Operations on the urinary tract, 

3. Nursing care in the above — including'^an understanding of kidney* 
function testa, special treatments, etc. 

Unit VII. — Conditions of the musoulo^skeletal system 

L Fractunes, diaJocations, sprains and their treatment* 

2. Diseases of the bones and joints, acute snd^chronitfarthritis, 

Doatic fever. 

3. Tuberculosis of the bone and joints— deformaties, and operations 
lone, 

4. Nursing care in orthopaedic Diseases — including special polnto 
regarding traction, frames, splints and plaster — helping the patient with- 
iis problems of rehabilitation and the care of orthopaedic cases in tbf 
lome. 

Unit VIII. — Diseases of the skin : — 

1. Diseases of the skin and their medical treatment. 

2. Burns, scalds, skin grafting. Plastic operations. 

3* Nursing care in skin conditions. 
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Unit IX. — Conditions affecting the muscular system : — 

1. Tumours benign and malignant with stress on early attention. 

2. Nursing care — health teaching every nurse should do. 

Unit X. — Conditions of the endocrine glands and metabolism 

1. Thyroid conditions, diabetes. 

2. Surgery in Thyroid conditions. 

3. Nursing care in such cases with special reference to teaching the 
patient and his relatives. 

* Unit XT. —Conditions of the nervous system : — 

1. Chorea, epilepsy, general parf sis, tabes dorsalis, neurities, sciatica^ 
etc- 

2. Operations on the brain and 3 ])inal cord. 

3. Nursing in the above. 

Unit XII. — Gynaecological and Geneto-urinary conditions : — 

1. Hygiene and health of sex-life with special reference to the psycho* 
logical aspects. 

2. Gynaecological conditions and medical treatment. 

3. Surgical treatment of gynaecological coniitions. 

4. Nursing Care in the above. 

6. Medical aspects of genito-urinary disease. 

6. Surgery of the genito-uriimry tract. 

7. Nursing care in conditions of the genito-urinary tract. 

Unit XIII. — Conditions of the eye, ear and nose : — 

J. Eye health. 

2. Diseases of the eye — medical and surgical treatment. 

3. Nursing care ill eye conditions. 

4. Disease of the nose and ear including the prevention of deafness. 

6. Nursing care in the above. 

Unit XIV. — Deficiency diseases :~ 

1. Deficiency diseases — their prevalence in India, early symptoms 
and prevention. 

2. The Nurses responsibility iu health instruction & nursing care. 

Unit XV. — Tropical diseases : — 

Malaria, black water, relapsing and yellow fever, 

Kala azar, plague, leprosy. 

Cholera, dysentery, hepatitis. 

Sprue, ankylostomiasis, filarlasis. 

Snake bite, hydrophobia, heat stroke. 

2. Nursing care in the hospital and in the home with special stresa ob 
health teaching and prevention. 

Unit XV. — Communicable diseases : — 

1. Measles, chickenpox, small- pox, diphtheria, etc. 

2. Nursing care in the hospital and in the home with special stress on 
prevention of spread of the disease and health teacliing. 

3. Gonorrhoea and syphilis with stress on prevention ani control. 

care in the above and the nurses responsibility for health* 

lia 
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THIKD YEAR COURSE. 

Nursing of children — 20\hours* 

(10 iectures by a doctor and 10 lectures by the Sister Tutor.) 

The development of a normal child-health requirements. Gcnen 
principles of infant feeding — the feeding of children up to 2 years. 

The observation of cliildren in health and sickness, rrie stools, attitad 
of the child-8 jTnptoiTis, etc. 

The nursing of children including the giving of medicines — lrca';mrnt8- 
feeding and occupational therapy. 

Special diseases of children. 

Mental hygiene — 15 hours. 

Mental health and requirements for a well balanced personality. Thi 
needs of the individual — types of personality — mental and emotional develop 
ment — instincts, the subconscious mind — common neurological conditioni 
causes, preventive measures, sublimation. The problem of mental disease! 
in the community — practical psychology. 

The principles and prat icc of war and hospital managemenU — 30 hours. 

Ward administration, the principles of supervision, assigning of duties, 
hospital housekeeping, inventories and ordering equipment and supplies. 

The selection of staff — staff education, budgets, records, housing and 
health of the staff, medical examinations and supervision of the health of the 
staff, the prevention of diseases, care of sick nurses. Making the best use of 
resources at hand — a planned programme for improvement. Opportunitiefl 
for observation and practice of principles taught should be given. 

Professional Prohletns — 15 hours. 

The problems and responsibilities of the young graduate — how to apply 
lor a post — contracts — ethical responsibilities — professional opportunities. 

Nursing organisations in India — their organisation, aims and work — 
professional journals — the International Council of Nurses, the Red Cross. 

Nursing legislation, registration, what are desirable laws — their purposes, 
the nurses responsibility for mirsing and health ligislat.ion. Legal 
matters. 

India’s needs in the nursing field— treiid arjd developments in India 
and other countries. 

lleallh Problems in India to-day —20 hours. 

A consideration of the hc,alth problems of th< roan try and attempts 
that are being made to meet them. Malaria, lejMosy, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, maternity and child welfare, school health, industrial health pro- 
blems. Rural health — economic factors in national health — health education, 
the need and method — preventive medicine, the responsibility of the nurw 
Preblems in he local corujnunity. 
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IPPINDIX 4#. 

Odbbio0i>(tii rra pbi-nubsing oboup op 1 teak in bioh schoou in Ibka* 

Subject!. 

Taught by. 

Anatomy and Physiology 

. . Doctor. 

Hygiene 

. . Doctor. 

First Aid 

. . Doctor. 

Physics & Chemistry k Practical Physiology 

. . University GradwaHir 

Biology 

Do. 

Psychology. .. .. 

Do. 

Dietetics and practical cookery . . 

Do. 

English Language & Essay writing 

_ Do. 

Home Nursing St. John & Red Cross Standard 

. . Registered Nurs« 


Instructor. 

Mother" Craft 

Do. 

Ristory'of Nursing 

Do. 

Visits to Institutions, Games and Physical Training. 

ExdTnination at the end of course. 
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APPENDIX 41. 

Syllabus for Midwives Training Courses. 

Syllabus for Midwives Diploma or Certificate^ 

L The ptriod of professional study botwoon the date of admission as 
midwife pupil and the date of examination for any diploma or certificate 
which entitles the holder thereof to be registered in Part I of the register of 
midwives shall be a period of certified study of not less than 18 months : 

Provided that a fully trained nurse shall be admitted to the examination 
in midwifery after not less than six months training on obstetrics if she can 
•atisfy the requirements of rules I and 2 of Part I of this Appendix in all 
respecta other than that of the period S£)ent under training as a midwifery 
•indent : 

Provided further that for a period of twenty four months from the 24th 
December, 1935 mid wives with twelve montlis training shall be eligible for 
registration. 

2. In every course of professional study and examination, the following 
•objects shall be included : — 

(i) Gyanacology. — An elementary knowledge of menstruation, abnor- 
malities in meiistruatioti, displacements of tlic uterus, growths and tumours 
(cancer) in the pelvis (uterus and adnexa) and inflammatory conditions of the 

vagina. 

(u) Antenatal care.— The training should include attendance at an 
antenatAl clinic, if })Ossible, or study of antenatal cases, Notes of at least 
ten of such cases should be written in the case book. 

(iU) l^lidwifery. (In any scheme of examination for midwives, eui^hasis 
should be laid upon the practical aspects of midwifery and the actual couduct 
of normal and abnormal labours, while the training is given both in theory 
and the practice of the subject.) 

Asejisis and antise£'si.s in midwifery. Some of the common antiseptics 
iMd in midwifery and the way to prepare them. The disinfection of the 
petson'i clothing and appliance.^. 

Elementary general physiology and anatomy of the female pelvis and the 
organs of generation, both external and internal. 

Obstetrical diagnosis. 

Management of normal pregnancy. 

Hygiene of normal pregnancy. 

Hygiene and car#* of the pregnant woman and the unbore child. 

Labour and its ])henomenon. 

Signs and symptoms of abnormal pregnancy. 

M^agement of normal labour. 

Diagnosis and management of abnormal presentations faoOi brew 
pelvis presentations, transverse presentations, multiple pregnancy. 

8ars of the puerperinm and its management. 

tfompliaations qjjf the pnerj^rkim ineluding puerperal sepsis and aeptio 
latedlins. Causes, symptoms, diagnosis and methods of tiaatmeat. 

Haemerrahages of pregnaney antepiirtimi and postpartum. 

Taxemias of pregnancy albuminuria, eclampsia hyptramuis. 

Abortion, miicaniage and pAsmatar# labour. 

■itiafiterine pregnancy. 
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Precipitate labour, uterine, ineriia, rupture of the uterui, cauaeiip 
'Symptoms, diagnosis and treatment. 

Prolonged labour. 

Disease of the decidua and ovum ; hydramnlas and veaieular mole. 
Ooutracted pelvis — diagnosis — common varieties — symptoms — treat* 
ment. 

Diseases associated with pufrperium — cystitifl — mastitis — phleg* 
masia — puerperal insanity. 

Some common obstetrical operations and the duties of the Buidwife 

therein. 

Vaginal examination during normal labour under supervision. 

{iv) Caro of the infant with particular reference te — 

Asphyxia neonatorum. 

Ophthdlamia iieonatonim. 

Infantile diarrhoea. 

Convulsions. 

Care of the premature infant. 

Management of the now born, both mature and premature. 

Breast feeding and artificial feeding. 

(v) Venvreal diseases Sypliilis and gonorrhoea with special lefeience te 
their effects on the pregnant and parturient woman. 

(ri) An elementary ]:iiowIcdgo of the following diseaso.s common in tho 
tropics with special refeiouce to their effect on pregnancy labour, aod puer- 

perium : — 

(1) Malaria. 

(2) Kak'Azar. 

(3) Smallpox and eruptive fevers. 

(4' Typhokls. 

(5) Influenza pneumonia, tuberculosis. 

(6) Anaemia. 

(7) Hook wfprm. 

(8) Leprosy. 

{vii) General principles of sick nursing: — 

Nursing as a profession and hdspital etiquette. 

Work in the ward. * 

Observation and care of the patierv^ 

Temperature, pulse, respiration, clinical chart and Wdside repot 
Bed-making and sponging. 

Contagion and disinfection. 

Catheterisation : bladder and bowel wash. 

Enema and douches. 

Hot and cold apydicatiem. 

Administration of food and medieine. 

Invalid cooking. 

“Some emergencies. 

•Care of the dead. 

Cold sponging. 

Prevention and eare ef bed-sores. 

Different kinds of haemorrhage. 

Arrest and treatment of the same, 
personal and surgical hygiene. 
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No candidate tkall be permitted to appear for the examination, nnleso 
elie produces a certificate to the effect that she lias — 

(а) personally attended 20 labour cases, 

(б) nursed twenty lying-in women and their infants during the teit 
days foDowing labour, 

(c) attended not less than 10 antenatal cases, and 

(d) attended not less than two-thirds of the lectures apd demonstm*' 
iions given in connection with the curriculum laid down. 
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APPENDIX 42 

Syllabus for Technicians’ Course. 
Qrouf I (i.e., Anatomy and Fhynioloqy), 
Part T. 


A. — Anatomy — Period 6 nronfJ/s. 


1. ElSmenfs of Anatomy of tho human body with spocial reference t<F 
Osteology. 

2. Cleaning and care of bones — preparation of skeletons. 

3. ^’ Training in tlijer care and uses of difTerent instruments used in the dis- 
section of the humanJ^o ly. 

4. Instruments in^tho preparation of different Iluids used as a fixativs^ 
for the dead body. 

6. Record keeping of the stock of the department 

6. Training in making arrangcniem for a lecture-dejuonelu'ation. 

7. Use of a naigii oalunce. 

VJ - i'lTYsioroov- Period 

1. Cleaning' (»f glassware and other jnece'-^ i/ .ipparaf !i? lued. 

2. Trained ifi the. operation and care of roiiiino ia’iora-ory equipment 
snch as iniscrnsropcs, wader hath. cfc. 

3. Staining method, incimling pr oaiation of simple stains. 

4. Handhng of Lahorstory aninfiis. 

5. Preparation sf wmjile reagents. 

Technique of exarainatioa of urine and blood 

7. Use of a rough balunco. 

3. Preparation of solution!? u*ed for qualitatire test. 

9. MuBole and nerve preparation of frog. 

If. Induction coil and their uses. 

11. Setting up of B. M. K. and other apparatuses. 

12. Maintaining of records, if any. 

Id. Oart and Knanagnent of experimental animala. 

14. OfaiAS blowing. 

BtattHiation at the end of one year’e ceurae. 

Oandidatei will be given lecture domoiiptration by the staff of the depart-* 

meat. 


Part II. 


A. — Anatomy — Period 4 w?»m7«.v. 

Ir Is^tians — preaerraiiou of dead body. 

2. Methods in embalming of the human dead body. 

3. Arrangement for the dissection of human body. 

4. Care and mounting of specimens for museum. 

I. Training in the preparation of part for dissection and the mathodtf^ 
nssd fear a nice display of the part. 

5. Histological technique — training the Department of Patbelofy 
Physiology if required. 
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B. — Physiology— PenW S months, 

1. Preparations of reagents for volumetric and gravimetric analysis* 

2. Preparation of various fixatives and staining reagents required, in 
Ibistopatliologica] work. 

3- Use of the microtome. 

4. Embedding tissue, and cutting of section. 

5. Different methods of staining tissue. 

6. Methods employed for killing experimental and other laboratory 
•Munals. 

7. Training in setting up of drums and kynograph. 

8. Methods used for microphotograpli and the U5*o of Epidiascope, etc. 
Final examination at the end of 2 years. 

CornsE FOR Laboratory TEruxicTAX®. 

For Group 11 Pathology, Bacteriology and Biochemistry), 

Part J. 

One year’s course. 

I. — Preparation and SferiliMfion of glassware and media, 

(t) Glassware — Preparation, eleaning and sterilizat'on, 

(ti) Preparation of siniplt' media and combined media, including methods^ 
af their sterilization. Care and operi.iloa of difFcrent types of stcrili#rs and 
hot-air ovens. 

11 — General Bacteriologieal and Para^ological Technique, 

(i) Training in the operation and care of rourino laboratory equipment 
auoh as miscroscope, incubators, water baths and centrifuges, etc. 

(«) Staining methods including preparation of simple stains. 

{Hi) Cultural methods and use of media. 

(ir) Technique of Agglutination tests. 

(tj) Disinfection and sterilisation of contaminated material. 

(vi) Handling of laboratory animals. 

III. — Serological Technique, 

{%) Care of api>aratu3 used in the tests. 

(ii) Preparation of material for examination. 

IV— ►Care aM Management of Experimental animals, 

V — Maintenance of rexords. 

VI — ClinicMl Laboratory Methods. 

(i) Preparation of simple roagonte, e.g., Fchling's and Leishman,^ etc, 
(ti) Staining of smears by routine methods, e.^r., Grams, Zichl-Neilaon. 
(itt) Technique of examination of Urine, Vaocea, Sputum, Blood, etc. 
41iaalitative). 

Yll,— AUendarvee in the Post-Mortem Room, 

(i) To get acquainted with the use of instnimente and render intelligent 
aasiatance to the Pathdogist. 

(if) Collection and handling of pathological mateviad leeeseed from the 
hoipital and post-mortem room. ^ ^ 

(Hi) The candidates will have lecinre-demenelratieas enee a week by 
«eiie of the medical officers of the department. 
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VIII. — Biochemistry, 

(i) OleaDing the glassware, calorimeter and other pieces of apparatus used# 
(it) Preparation for Fractional Test Meal, and for other tests like Kidney' 
function, Liver Function Tests, etc. 

(ni) Use of a rough balance. 

(iv) Preparation of solutions used for qualitative tests. 

(t) Technique for simple qualitative tests used in routine Biochemical 
analysis. 

(vi) Setting of apparatus for routine quantitative Biochemical analysis, 
(vw) Setting up of B. M. R. apparatus. 

The candidates will have lecture- demonstrations once a week on funda- 
mental principles. 

An examination will be held at the end of the whole course. 

Part II. 

One year’s course. 

L — CHnicul Laboratory Methods, 

(a^ Instructions in the preparation of difftrent reagents required in 
Clinical Laboratory for examination of Urine, Blood, Faeces, Sputum, O.S.F., 
etc. 

(61 Setting up of apparati s for the various tests. 

(c) Use of microsco}>e. 

II. — IlistO'Palltolofjy. 

(aj Preparation of various fixatives and staiir ng reagents used in Histo- 
Pathological work. 

(6) Use of the microtome. 

(c) Embedding and section cutting. • 

(d) Diflerent methods of staining. 

III. — Biochemistry, 

' (a) Use of a Sensativo Balance. 

(6) U.se and calibration of Volumetric measuring apparatus. 

(c) Preparation of standard Volumetiic Solutions and accuracy in 
Tolumetric analysis. 

(fit) Principles of CoWrimetry and Nephelometry. 

(e) Care and use of micro analytical apparatus. 

(f) Preparation of reagents for routine biochemical analysis. 

Technique of routine quantitative Biochemical analysis of blood. 

Pathological fluids and concretions. 

IV. — Advance Techniques. 

(a) Preparation of special media. 

(b) Advanced bacteriologioil and serologioal technique with speoia 
reference to idoatifltfatioii of organisms and vdiscine manufacture. 

(c) Preparation of reagents and stains. 

(d) Advanced parasitological technique. 

(e) Management, care and handling of experimental animals tech- 
nique aasoeia^ with their use in research. 

Maintenance of records. 

Candidates will have lecture demonstration in such subjects as general 
Saclteiiology^ Immunity and Elementary Physiology. 

Banininatioa will be htUi at the end of the whole eonrse. 
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APf EKBIX 48. 

CawsE FOR Radiographers. 

Part I. 

Six months* tuition followed hj examinalion, 

Eleynentary Anatomy . — Skeletal bones? — cpi})by3ia in^Embryo, in infancy 
and in adults. Skull with reference to military Fossa, Cranial Fossa, blood 
vessel grooves fractures ; the diploe and Lumbar vertebrae — long and shorl 
bones of the extremity. 

Physiology . — Elementary knowledge of the special organs of the body — 
Other Brain, spinal cord, lungs and heart, oesophagus, stomach, intestinet 
(large and small), appendix, liver, spleen, pancreas and ductless glands. 

Pathology . — Lesions of the skull — Diseases of the heart and lungs — 
Viflcerae of abdomen, bony tumours, etc. 

Part II. 

months' fiiiiton foUmml by examination. 

Radiogra])}\jy; liJadiothcrapy and EloctAlogy suitable for Certified 
Radiological Assistants. 

History, Lkctui^rs. 

iippornfi/s.— Constnietion, wiring and as.^embling Valve and X-Ray 
tubes, types, construction and properfies. Caro and control of apparaMia. 

Radiography. — Radiographic technique — Care of patients whd^- in thir 
Radiographic Department. 

D^Jc Room. — Photography and Dark Room Teelinique. 

Radvum dt X-Ray Treaknent . — Rnpcrficial and Deep exposures — filters— 
Radiation Dangers— Care of patients while in the Department. 

Ehetrology . — Principles of Electrical, Light and Heat Treatmeni!^ 
Methoda of application— ^re of patients during treatment. 

EUdrocariiogrtip^y. — Principle and application of the instrument. ’ 
Part ITT. 

6 months’ Practical work in the different sections’of an Institato 
of Radiology. 
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APPENDIX 44- 

Extrack from a booklet describing the functions of the Registry of MediccA^ 
^echnolooists of thf American Society of Clinical Patholoqists. i 

'The Kegistry oi Medical Technologists has established certain stand- 
ards for workers who desire to follow this vocation, and it conducts examina^ 
tions for those who meet the qualifications. The Technologist who is certi- 
fied by the Registry of Medical Technologists is recognized by leading clinical 
pathologists and Vvcll-infornied physicians as having adequate qualifications 
and enjoys a definite professional standing as a result of the Registry’s recog- 
nition, 

Thog Registry has been so successful in its work that it nas oecome the, 
quasi-official body in this country for certifying the qualifications of 
laboratory workers. Its work is heartily endorsed by the leading medical 
and liosj)ital organizations, notably the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American College of Surgeons, the Arnerican Hospital Association, 
the Catholic Hospital Association, and many olliers, all of which commendj 
its aims and objectives and recommend to their respective members the ac-j 
ceptance of the Registry certificate as jiroof of the competence of a Medical| 
Technologist. Staff inspectors of the American Medical Association and Ame-l 
rican College of Surgeons, in their periodic visits to hospitals, carefully | ' 
observe whether or not th.e workers in the clinical laboratories have Registry 
certificates. 'I'ho Registry, in brief, while purely voluntary and non-coercive, 
is universally accepted as the authoritative organ for qualifying the labo- 
ratory technicians of the United States and Canada. ■ 

The conduct of the Registry is vested in a board of six members, who are ; 
elected^by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 

The office of the Regi.stry is conducted by a registrar approved by the : 
Board, who, under lire direction of the Chairman and with the aid of clerks/ 
attends to the necessarily voluminous correspondence, routine business, i 
book-keeping, and elaborate filing system required in the management of 
what has become a truly useful and important institution. 

An Advisory Committee of five Medical Technologists aids the Board of! 
flegistry in the conduct of its work. Tw'o members of this committee are; 
fo 'iii)*ers of the American Society of Medical Technologists and three are 
chv^sen from the registrants ^ho arc not members of the American Society 
of Medical Technologists. 

Eligibility^ 

Apj)licants for tlie Registry exaniiuafion must have graduated from an 
accredited high school or have received an equivalent education. In addition, 
they must liave attended a course of at least two years at a college or uni- 
versity accredited by the regional professional college association. In these; 
two years emphasis must have been placed on chemistry and biology. 

After the necessary college credits have been acquired, the applicant; 
must have instruction for at least twelve consecutive months in an approved 
training school for Medical Technologists, or an apprenticeship instructioii 
of at least twelve consecutive months under a qualified clinical pathologttt.^ 

Examination of Afplicants. 

Applicants who have met the above requirements will be permitted to 
take the Registry examination. Twice a year, usually in April and October, 
oxazninations are conducted m over 100 localities in the United States and • 
Canada. The examinations are in charge of clinioal patbologistB, B»na% 
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; members of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. An effort is made 
^ to send applicants to the nearest examiners. Applicants are never assigned 
to examiners under whom they have been trained, or in whose laboratory 
they are employed. Under no circumstances ara exemptions from the exa- 
mination allowed. 

The exaihination is divided into two parts : 

1. A written examination usually consisting of ten questions. 

2. An oral and practical examination during which the applicants^ 
are asked to carry out under the eye of the examiner or his assistant certain 
standard laboratory procedures, besides answering questions demons- 
trating their knowledge in Medical Teclinology. 

The questions for both the oral and written tests are formulated, by 
members of the Board of Eegistry and sent under seal to each local examiner. 
The latter then marks the results of the practical test and sends these and the 
answers to the written test to the registrar, who in turn transmits them ta 
the official examiner. By this method a fair and impartial judgment 
reached. 

The practical examination and the written examination have equal 
value, and a passing grade of 70 per cent, must be received in each. 

TUJe of RpjjistrarU, 

The certificate issued by the Board designates tl\e holder as a Medica5 
Technologist who is competent to render general technical service in a 
clinical laboratory under the supervision of a qualified clinical pathologist^ 
or if working in a physician’s office to perform routine laboratory tests fox 
lis patients.” 
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APPENDIX 45. 

Schools for OceuPATiONAL Thrrai’ists, Physical Therapists 
Clinical Laboratory Technicians. 

Council on]]^Mc(lical Education and Hospitals. 

AMERICANiMEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Essentials of an Acceytahle School for Clinical Laboratory Technicians, 

I . — Organ izaiion. 

1. Acceptable schools for training laboratory technicians may be Cen^ 
ducted by universities, colleges, hospitals or public health laboratories. 

2. The Council haajpromulgatcd standards for this type of training to* 
supply physicians, hospitals and ]>Tosp(ctive students with rcliabk informa^ 
tion and for thejprotcction of the public. 

3. Responsibility for'eourses inj^ljospitals should be placed on the hos- 
pital administration rather than the laboratory director. In colleges and 
universities this responsibility is on the controlling board, as for other courses, 

4. Resources for continued operation of the school should be insured 
through regular budgets, gifts or endowments but not entirely through- 
students* tuition fees. Experience lias shown that commercial schools ope- 
rated for profit frequently do not adheio (o proper ethical and education' 
standards and are, therefore, ritit acc<*ptable. 

5. There must bef'available tiansciipts of high school, college work and 
other credentials. Attendance and grades of students shall be carefully 
recorded, by means of which an exact knowledge may be obtained regarding 
each student’s work. 

6. At least two or more students shquld be enrolled in each class. 

II. — Family. 

7. The School should have a competent teaching staff. The Directoi 
must be a graduate in medicine and a pathologist of recognized ability. He 
shall take part in and be responsible for the actual conduct of the training 
course. He shall be in daily attendance for sufficient time to supervise 
properly the laboratory work and teaching. 

8. In laboratory practice the enrolment shall not exceed one student 

to each member of the teaching staff. The staff should include not less than 
one salaried instructor who is a registered technician or eligible for registratioD 
in addition to the laboratory'director. > 

III. — Clinical Facilities, 


9. Each student should receive practice training, adequate in kind and 
amount under competenirsupervision, in a hospital laboratory. The hospital 
^uld be registered by and be otherwise acceptable to the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association and have a 
^inimum of 2,000 yearly admissions. There should be a minimum of 15,000 
tests and examinations carried out in the laboratory department annually. 


10. Adequate space, light and modern equipment shall be provided in the 
and ^®partment. A library containing up-to-date references, texta 

av periodfbkls pertaining to clinical laboratory work and pathobgr 

should be maintained. 



11. SutisXECtory record systems sliall be providt^d for all worjr oarriad 
m in the department. Monthly and annual classification of the work of the 
department should be prepared, 

IV,— Curriculum . 


12. A. r’andidatos for admission should be able to satisfy one oi tne 
following requiji incuts : 

1. Two years of c ollege work, including chemistry, biology and physics 
from an accredited college or imiversity. 

2. Graduation trom a school of nursing recognized by the state board 
of purse examiners, and in addition college chemistry. 

B. The course of training shall be not less than twelve months in duration 
and shall include the following divisions ; 


1. Biochemistry. 

2. Hematology. 

3. Bacteriology. 

The instruction shall include 
1, Text assignments. 


2. Lectures. 

5. Examinations — written, oral and practical. 

V. — Ethics, 


4. Parasitology. 

5. Histologic technic, 

6. Serology. 

3. Demonstrations. 

4. Quizzes. 


13. Exhorbitant fees and commercial advertising shall be considered 
unethical. 

14. Schools conducted primarily for the purpose of substituting students 
loi paid technicians will not be considered for approval. 

Essentials of ak acceptable School for Physical Therapy Tecbnicianb. 


1. — Organization. 

1. A school for physical therapy teohnicians should be incorporated as 
or under a non-profit institution. Its board of trustees should be composed 
of public spirited men or w omen having no financial interest in the operations 
of the school. TJjc trustees should serve for faidy longund overlapping terms. 
If the choice of trustees is vested inliuy other body than the board itself, 
that fact should be clearly stated, ^Officers and faculty of the school should 
be appointed by the board. 

2. Affiliation with a college, university or medical school is highly 
desirable but is not an absolute requirement. 

^ 11.— Faculty. 

3. The school should have a competent teaching staff, graded and orga* 
fuzed by departments. Appointments should be based on thorough education 
and training and successful teaching experience. Nominafions for faculty 
positions should be made in accordance ^ith academic custom. The staff 
^ould include not less than one qualified salaried instmetot and in each 
institution where practical draining is carried on not less than one qualified 
physical therapist. The question of full-time and part-time appointments 
is not as ko|>ortant as the qualifioationa of the instructors, who should bs 
•pedatists or exceptionaHy well trained and well qualified in the lines they 
are teaching, 
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III. — Plmi. 

4. The school should own, or enjoy the use of, buildings sufficient in size 
to provide adequate lecture rooms, class laboratories and administration 
offices. Adequate equipment should inriudo anatomic cluirts, manikins, 
models, streopticons and other aids to elTcctive teaching. It is suggested 
that dissecting materials should be provided to enable each student to dissect 
or have the benefit of demonstration of dissecliua of at least the lateral hall 
of the human cadaver. Skeletons and disarticulated bones should be sup- 
plied. There sliould be a library receiving regularly all the scientific periodi- 
cals pertaining to physical therapy, curnmt numbers of whicli sliould be 
easily accessible to the students. 

IV.*- Clinical Facilities. 

5. Provision should be made for each student to r('cejvc practice training 
adequate in kind and amount under competent, supervisic.n in physical therapy 
in a hospital or other institution acceptable to the Council on ]\T(*diral Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of tlie American Medical Ass'^ciation. 

V. — Resources. 

6. Experience has shown t.liat a modern school or ])hy.sical therapy 
cannot a.s a rule be maintained by the income from .^tudentN^ No physical 
therapy school, therefore, sliould exp 'ct to secure approval wliich does not 
have a substantial income in addition tu students' 

VI. — H ihn i nist ration , 

7. There should be careful and intelligent supervision of the entire school 
by an executive officer who, by training and experience, is fitted to interpret 
the jirevailing standards in physical therapy education, and wlio is clothed 
with sufficient authority to carry them into elTect. 

8. Th«‘re should be satisfactory records, showing conveniently and in 
detail tlie t redentials, attendance, grades and accounts of tlie students, by 
means of which an exact knowledge can be obtained regarding each student’s 
work. Except for good cause, such as for illness, no credit should be given 
for any course when the attendance has been less than 00 [ler cent, of the full 
time. 


Yll.~ -Requirements for Admission, 

9. Candidates for admission should be able to sati,sfy ©ni' of the following 
requirements : 

(а) Two years or sixty semester hours of college, including courses in 

physics and biology. 

(б) (Graduation from an accredited school of nursing. 

(c) Graduation from an accredited school of physical education. 

Courses iu general physics, chemistty and biology are highly recoramende# 
Iw all who seek to enter training in physical therapy. 


10. The admission of students to the physical therapy school must 
he in tlie hands of a responsible committee or examiner, whose records 
shall always be open for inspection. Documentary evidence of the student’s 
rreliminary education should be obtained and kept on file. When the phy- 
®^^1 therapy school is an integral part of the university, this w’ork usually 
evolves on the university examiner. 

fil342HSDC 13 



1 1. Advanced standing jnay be oninted to student^ for work dime in other 
acceptable physical tlicraj)y schools or hospital departments, j)rovided the 
entrance requirements and other es. -i.t.-ds herein set forth lia\ e been complied 
with. Oflicial verificalion of the student's pri'vious physical therapy work 
shoah: ’ '.btidned by direct eorrespondenco witli the schools previously 
attended, and his preliminary ijualitications should also be verified and re- 
<?orded the same as for first-year students. 

12. Complete physical examination of each student admitted should be 
<!o]Khicted under the auspices of the school. 

VIIT. — Publicafioths. 

13. The school should issue, at least annuayy, a bulletin settiii" foitli the 
^•haiactor of the work which it offers. Buch announcement .should «*oiitain 
<1 lift of ii.e iij.nahers of the faculty witli their respective qualifications. 

I X . — M i n { m urn CvrrkuJ urn . 

Hours 




SubjootH, 

Theory 

Lab. & Practice 


training. 

liTiMomy (including applied anatomy, demonstration on 

210 


cadaver and lecture) 

400 

dinical practice 


Electrotherapy 

30 

46 

Ethics and administration . . 

5 


Hydrotherapy . , 

5 

15 

Massage . . 

15 

45 

Pathology 

30 


Physiology 

30 

45 

IPriAcmlos of physical therapy as applied to : — 

Medicine 

15 

30 

Neurology 

10 

15 

Orthopedics . . 

16 

30 

Surgery (including surgical observation) . . 

15 

30 

Psychology 

15 

75 

Therapeutic exercise 

30 

Electives 

46 


Total 1,200 hours 

• 470 

730 


Siigge.sted electives : a.sepsis, bandaging, first aid, history of physical 
therapy, Jiygicne, joint measurements, office routine, occupational therapy, 
records, sociaUservice. 

All subjects should be taught by qualified teachers. 

Length of course : Not le.ss than nine mouths. 

Essentials of an acceptable School of Occupational Thbpavy. 

I, — Organization . 

1, A school of occupational therapy should be incorporated 

Saws regulating associations operated not for profit. Tha control should be 
vested in a board of trustees composed of public spirited men or women 
no financial interest in the operation of the school. The trustees 
serve for fairly long and overlapping terms. If the choice of trustees is ves 
in any other body than the board itself, this fact should be clearly states • 
Officers and faculty of the school should be appointed by the board* 

2. Affixation with a college, university or medial school is highly oesH 
able but is not an absolute requirement. 



.‘:J. Jr’choolsof oc(5uj)ational therapy should not be operated by hospitals 
independently. It is undoi stood, ho\v(?ver, that ho3{)ital8 are needed for 
practice training ir. the several branches of occupational t}iera)>y us required 
under clini<*.al alliiiiiions. 


II. — J^esourccs, 

Experience has shown that an adequate school of occupational therapy 
cannot be maintaiis'vl solely by the inctune frojn students’ fe.'s. No occupa- ’ 
tional therapy school, therefore, slioidd expect to secure approval which does 
not liave a substantial additional income. 

III. — Faculty, 

The school should have a competent teaching stiifl, graded arul organized 
by departments. A})p(iintment.s shouhi be basted on thoiougli education and 
training and successful teaching e.xperience. The staff should include no 
.less than one regular salaried instructor and one registered ccoupalional 
therapist. The question of full-time and part-time appointments is not as 
important as the qualifications of the instructors, who should be specialists 
or exceptionally w’cll trained in the lines they are teaching. 

IV. —P/anf. 

1 . The school should own, or enjoy the use of, buildings sufficient iD siae 
to provide adequate lecture rooms, class laboratories and administratlom 
o$ces. Equipment should be adequate for efficient teaching in the Yarious 
departments. 

A library containing standard texts and leading periodicals in oeou- 
.j^tLonal therapy should be provided. 

V. — Administration. 

1 . Su'pervision . — There should be careful and intelligent supervisioD of 
the entire school by the dean, director or other executive officer who, by tndA- 
ing and experience, is fitted to interpret the prevaihng standards and who is 
elbthed with sufficient authority to carry them into effect. 

2. Records . — There should be a good system of records showing conts- 
niently and in detail the credentials, attendance, grades and accounts of ths 
students, by means of which an exact knowledge can be obtained regarding 
each student’s work. Schools should require that students be in actual 
attendance withi n the fi rst week of each annual session and thereafter. Except 
for good cause, no credit should be given for any course when attendance has 
been less than 80 per cent. 

3. Credentials.- -TliQ admission of students to the occupational therapy 
school must be in the hands of a responsible committee or examiner, whcNis 
records shall always be open for inspection. Documentary evidence of th# 
student’s preliminary e^ducation should be obtained and kept on file. ^ Whem 
the occupational therapy school is an integral part of the university, this work 
usually devolves on the examiner or registrar. 

4. Advanced Standing . — At the discretion of the administration, ad- 
vanced standing may be granted foryrork (or experience) require in the ocenpir 
tional therapy curriculum which has been done in other accredited institotionA 
Official verification of previous work (or experience) should be obtained by 
direct correspondence. Preliminary qualifications should also be verified and 

ncorded. 

I9A 
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5. Number of studenis, — The number of students admitted to the training; 
course should not be excessive. Tn practical work of a laboratory nature* 
the number of students that can be adequately supervised by a single ins- 
tructor is, in general experience, about tifteeu : in ](vtures the number may 
be much larger. A close personal contact between students and members 
of the teaching stafi is essential. 

6. Discipline . — All training schools reserve the right to drop a student 
at any time for any cause which the school authorities deem sufficient. 

7. Publications . — The school should issue, at least biennially, a bulletin 
letting forth the character of the work which it offers. Such an announcement 
ihould contain a list of the members of the faculty with their respective quali-^ 
fioations. 

V L — Clinical A ffiliations, 

1. No student should be eligible for entrance into clinical training until 
she has satisfactorily completed at least one academic year, equal to thirty 
semester credits, fifteen of which should be in biological science, social science, 
theory of occupational therapy and clinical subjects and fifteen in therapeutic 
occupations. 

2. Hospitals or institutions affiliating for clinical training should be 
carefully judged by the board of directors of the school concerned and be ac- 
ceptable to the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals and should not 
•be considered eligible for training of students unless the director of the occu- 
•pational therapy departniont is a competent occupational therapist qualified 
•to handle ^students. 

3. The occupational ther:ipy director of each training department should 
bo considered a member of a special committee on the training school staff 
and at all times be in close contact with the director of the school. 

4. A well defined programme of lectures, clinics and staff meetings 
ihould be offered by the hospital to each group of students. 

6. M ritten records, case studies and examinations should be required of 
each student. Students should obtain satisfactory rating in clinical training 
before a diploma is granted. 

6. Uniform written records specially covering the student’s personal 
adjustment as well as general ability should be kept by the occupationar 
therapy director of each department, regular copy of which should be sent to 
the school at frequent intervals and all reports filed in the individual student’s 
record at the school. 

VII. — Pre-requisitee for Admission. 

1. y4//e.-~The admission of candidates should be governed by the fact 
that it is required that each student be not les.s than 21 years of age at gradua- 
tion. 

2. Education. — All candidates must furnish proof of having completed a» 
high school education or its equivalent. Equivalent of high school should be 
adjudged and recorded by the admissions committee of the school. In addi- 
tion, all candidates except lliose lor the degree course, must have had at 
least one year and preferably two years of further accredited education or 
successful professional training or ox[»ertencc. 

Candidates for admission to training course in a college or university 
which is combined with work loading to a baclielor's degree should be required 
to comply with the regular entrance rcquire»n of the institution concerned- 



3. Character. — All candidates should bo required to luesent evidence of 
good character and general fitness, the evidence of which should be investi- 
gated and dul}^ weighed by the school concerned. 

4. Health. — All students should be given a medical examination under 
the supervision of the school as soon as firacticafiie after admission, and this 
examination shouhl be repeated annually. The first examination, at least, 
should include a truberculin test followed by a roentgen examination of the 
chest when indicated. 

V 1 II . — Cu rriculum. 

1. Length of course . — The minimum length of the course should be 
twenty-five caltodar months (100 weeks) of full-time training. The course 
should include not Icwss than sixteen months (sixty-four weeks) of theoretical 
and teclinical instruction and not less than nine months (thirty-six weeks) 
of hospital practice-training under competent supervision : all as set forth 
in detail in succeeding sections. 

2. Distribution of Thne . — The two years devoted to theoretical and 
technical training should include not less than sixty semester hours, of 
which not less than thirty semester hours should consist of didactic instruc- 
tion and not less than twenty-five hours of technical instruction in therapeutic 
occupation.s. 

(a) Theoretical - The hours devoted to theoretical training should be 
still further subdivided as follows : — 


(1) BMdogiciStitu» < to liu lude : 

Anatomy 
Kinrsiolngy 
Nourol<<gy 
Physiology 
Psychiatry 
Psy(lu)l<igy 
<(2) Sot'ial S» ino ’.<» iiicludo : 

►Sooiolcgy .. T 

Doliintuonty and ( ■riiio* 

Social and Kdut atioiial J 

t3) Theory of Occvijiatioiial Therapy to include ; 

Intor))rct:it ivc c<nir‘;cs covering the pruicij^les and |.rai t«eo a*' 
oeeii jiat^mal therapy in relation to orthoi.acdics, 
j)('diatrIe.■^, tuh» iviilosis, psychiatry, general mcdicire, 
‘^urgeryand otiior speeiaUields 
f(4) Clinical Subjects lo iiii lu<le : 

Blindness ami Deafness . . 

Cardiac Diseases 

Communicable Di.sca.se8 (including bacteriology if this sqbjcct is 
not given e! cwhcrc). 

•General Slodical and Surgical Contlitions . . . • 

Orthopaedics 

Tuhereulosis 

Elcidives 

ToUl 


Semester hours. 


16 


30 


(6) T'cchnical.- Because of the increasing demands of the medical pro- 
fessions for qualified therapists trained in special fields applicable to the 
education and training of disabled persons as well as to the treatment of the 
Bick, there must be a certain amount of flexibility in technical requirements. 

CWcentratiojQ may be in the field of Therapeutic Arts and Crafts., in somo 
•branch of Edticatioml Therapy^ or in Recrsational Therapy. 
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A minimum of thirty semetser hoursvshould be devoted to technical 
training. The major portion may be allotted to concentration in one field 
and, in this case, survey courses should be given in the other 

(1) The Field of Therapeutic Arte and Crafts to includes 
Design. 

Leather. 

Metal. 

Plastic Arts. 

Textiles. 

Wood. 

(2) The Field of Educational Therapy to include : 

Adult Education. 

Fine and Applied Arts. 

Home Economics. 

Hospital Library Management. 

Primary and Secondary Education. 

(3) The Field of Recreational Therapy to include : 

Dramatics. 

Gardening. 

Musie. 

PAyricAl Education. 

Social I Recreation. 

Advanced standing may Ic given to .students already qualified in one 
or more branches of the three fields. Such liorsons may then be given survey 
courses in the other fields of ooncentraticii, and praetiee in the application 
of their sj><"ciality to the treatment of disabh*d persons. 

(c) CUmcal Affiliations , — Tiic time devoted to i.cspital practice- training 
shall be not loss than nine months spent in the following types of hospitals; — 


Mental hospital . . 

Tulorculosis .«anatoritnif‘ oi serv eofi 
General lio.‘ pit als 
Cliilditn's liC.«pital8 or .m i vices 
Orthopcae die hospitals or tei vices . . 


. . Xot less than two monthB, 
. . Xot less than one month. 
. . X<»t !: ss than one month. 
.. Xot less 11 an one me nth, 
.. Xot Ie^s than one month. 


The remaining three months optional. 

The Council acknowledges the .splendid cooperatioji extended by the 
various schools included in the study and also the ludj) of the officers and 
Educational Committee of tlie American Occupational Therapy Association. 
The Council will continue actively in the promulgation of high standards for 
schools of occupational therapy. Periodic re-examination of the approved 
schools will be made and revisions of the list will be jmblishcd as indicated. 
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APPENDIX 40. 

Course of Training Recommended for Research Workers. 

Isl year (intern y5ir). — Act as demonstrator and assist in class laborato* 
ly preparations ; take such supplementary courses in pure or applied science' 
as individuals may require. 

2nd year. Junior assistant. — Assist in preparing class demonstrations \ 
assist in research ; paHicipate, in rotation, in departmental routine ; build up 
personal reference files and notes for teaching, through historical reading {. 
prepare reviews for seminars. 

3rd year. Assistant. — Supervise demonstrators ; assist in demonstn^ 
tions ; give stated lectures ; assist in class examinations ; participate, in rota- 
tion, in departmental routines ; assist in research in association with others ; 
indertake independent research ; continue historical reading and the build* 
ing up of reference files and notes ; assume responsibility for routine reporting 
#n current literature in one field. 

4th year. Senior Assistant. — Supervise junior assistants ; give stated 
demonstrations and lectures ; assist in professional or final examinations;: 
complete rotation in departmental routines and in taking charge of seminar 
programmes ; carry out independent research ; complete preparations of per- 
sonal reference files and notes for teaching ; prepare liste of equipment^ 
apparatus, etc., with addresses of suppliers, prices, etc. ; prepare a budget. 

During the period of training, provision should be inado for trainees to* 
acquire a working knowledge of biomathematics, languages (e.y,, French,^. 
German and basic Latin) and library methods. Opportunities should be de- 
veloped to ensure contacts with workers in other fields of medicine and other 
faculties ; to promote reading of current events and non-niedical literature 
to ensure acquaintance with industrial, agricult ural and Government process 
6es and organization so as to develop a general understanding of contempo- 
rary life and of the place and potentialities of medicine ; to develo]) team work^ 
discipline and leadership ; service in a medical 0. T. C., participation in athle-* 
tics and in various societies should be required or encouraged. In practice, 
it may be found exjvdient and economical to arrange for instruction in sub- 
jects of more or t*ss common interest for groups of trainees from different 
fields of study. 

SjM'vlai Adcuticed hainutif . — Arrangements should be made to enable 
ouMandiny traim-rs to go abroad to work with an acknowledged master, in 
their respective field.s of study, for at least one year and to visit wokrers in 
other countries and in other universities on completion of their period oi 
study. This should be regarded as part of the training necessary to develop 
the very best men. It also provides a basis for future international coopera- 
tion and raises the standard of endeavour to an international rather than 
narrow national, level. 

The Fields of Training. — In view of the advances made in both the pura 
and applied aspects of medicine, and opportunities for advancement result- 
ing therefrom, as well as new problems which they have created, it ia 
•uggested in connection with the teacher training programme that tht “ 
foHowing teaching fields be covered : — 

A trainee would be expected to cover tho subjects undei one main field 
(indicated by Roman numbers), but in the case where tht re are positions avail- 

for specialization within afield (c.y., lectureship or professorship inbao- 
^riology or parasitology in the field of microbiology) the trainee would spendi 
time on the epeoiality. 
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l . — Anatomy : — 

(a) Anatomy — 

(i) Histology, 

iii) Desoriptive Anatomy, 

{iii) Neural Anatomy, 

(iv) Hacial Anatomy, 

(v) Anthropology. 

ijb) Developmental Morphology — 

(i) Embryology and genetics, 

(u) Pos tnatal growth, maintenance and repair, 

(iii) Decline and degeneration. 

m. — Physiology : — 

(i) Systemic Physiology, 

(ii) Human (or organism) Physiology, 

(lit) Biostatistics. 

III . — BiochemiMry : — 

(a) Biochemistry proper — 

(t) Physical Chemistry, 

(ii) Organic Chemistry, 

(iii) Physiological Chemistry, 

(b) Normal Nutrition. 

JV. — Pharmacology : — 

{/) Experimental or normal Pharmacology, 

(ii) I’herajieutics or Pathological Pharmacology, 

(iit) PlKinnacoiitioal Chemistry, 

(cr) (.'hei notherapy. 

V, — Pathology : — 

(a) Pathology proper-— 

(?) Morbid Anatomy and Histology, 

(ii) Ex})Ciri mental Pathology, 

(Hi) Clinical Pathology. 

{h) Forensic .Medicine. 

(c) Microbiology — 

(i) Paru^jitulogy and Medical Zoology. 

(H) BMcteriology, 

(Hi) Immunology and Serology, 

(iv) Mycology. 

VI. — Clinical Medicine ; — 

(a) General M^cdicinc — 

(i) Communicable diseases. — 

(a) Malariology, 

(b) Otiicr Vector spread diseases, 

(c) Non- vector spread diseases — 

tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases etc. 

’( ii) Metabolic disea.ses, 

(ni) Cardio-vascular diseases, 

,{iv) Respiratory di.seases, 

(v) Diseases of the digestive system, 

(vi) Diseases of haematopoioetic (blood forming) system, 
(ini) Di.sea.ses of tlie ductless glands (endocrinology), 
Xviii) Dermatology (diseases of skin); 
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VII. — Neurolo^jy and Neur(hSurgery 

VIII. —PsycJn^tnj, 

IK, ~ -Surgery : — 

(0 General Surgery (including abdoiuinal surgf ry). 

(ii) Orthopaedic Surgery, 

(m) Chest Surgery, 

(iv) Surgery ear, noao and threat, 

(v) Ophthalmology, 

(vi) Reconstructive (Plastic) Surgery, 

* (m) Genito- Urinary Surgery. 

X. — Anaesthetics, 

XI. — Diseases and conditions peculiar to women, 

(0 Obstetrics, 

{ii) Gynaecology. 

XII. — Paediatrics. 

XII] . — Radiology : — 

(i) Radiation and Physiotherapy, 

X-Rays, 

(m) Radium. 

XtV . — Prophylactic MvJivine : — 

(a) Epidemiology and Vital Statistic^, 

{h) Social i^ithology, 

(c) Hygiene — 

(/) Health Education, 

(//) Coiiti'ol of 

a. communicable, 

b. nutritional, 

c. mcTitcl. 

((/) Eiil)]ic Ib'altli Administration, 

(c) Maternity aiitl (’hild Welfare 
if) Ec]io(d Health, 

(7) Ocdipritionnl Health --- 
(/) Industrial, 

(//) Agricidrura !, 

{It) Euldic lb*aliii Ei'jdnct rin'^ 

XW - Social Mvihrine. : — 

(/) Appli(*d Eiimlemi(»logy, 

(u) Social Eathology, 

{Hi) Social Siirvcy.s, 

(iV) Social Experiment, 

(f) Stiuly of Health per se, 

XV I .— U istory of Medici nr. 

XVIT. - CeVegiafr Schonl of Xarsi,ai 
H) Vocational Nursing, 

{ii) r'ublic Health Nursing. 

{Hi) Nursing Administration, 

(iv) Nursing Education. 

(r) Nursing lb‘scareli k Experiment. 

XVlll.- Dental Medicine. 

Trainees must be. pro\ided witlr an adoi^uate" stipend throughout theli 
<5ourse of training, all tonchers jnu«t be full-time employees. 
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APPENDIX 47. 

Thk need for an Institute op the History op Mewcinb 
IN India. 

Henry E. SigerisL 

It is no longer necessary to stress the value of studios and of academic 
instruction in the history of medicine. Since 1905, the year when the Leipzig 
Institute was founded by Karl Sudhoff, one country after another has de- 
veloped similar injititutions. They became cultural centres from which 
the field of historical studies was broadened considerably and medicine was 
greatly enriched. 

A survey undertaken in the United States in 1937 revealed that courdee 
in the subject were offered in 64 of the 77 medical schools then existing'. 
It must be admitted, however, that in the majority of these schools the 
standard of instruction in medical history was far below their general academic 
standard, and that only very few of them engaged in serious research. Nevet- 
tholess, the mere fact that 70 per cent, of all medical schools thought it advis- 
able to include medical history in the curriculum shows that the sigtuficance 
and possibilities of the subject have been recognized. 

I. 

In a country such as India a centre of studies in the hii^tory of medi- 
cine is more necessary than anywhere else, because in India ancient and 
mediaeval medicine are still alive and are practised on a large scale. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the overwhelming majority of the people of 
India receive medical care only from indigenoius practitioners. They either 
follow the principles of the Ay}ir\j€ la — the Science of Longevity - as it de- 
veloped in the Atreya school of Brahmin doctors over two thousand years 
ago or they are adepts of the Unani, or Greek school of medicine which 
actually is Arabo-Persian medicine- to mention only the two major systems. 

The fact that indigenous medicine plays such a very important part in 
the life of the Indian people is frequently minimized or oven ignored. And 
yet it represents a very tangible reality that must bo faced OT)orily when- 
ever plans are elaborated for improving the health conditions of the country 
particularly since its popularity is growing rather than diminishing. 
New indigenous .schools are being founded. Tliev arc subsidized by the 
government in severai provinces. The Osmania University of Hyderabad 
has a Medical College which is a Unani Medical College. The Medical Prac- 
titioner 8 Act of Bombay of 1938 adnuts graduates of indigenous 'schools to 
tho Medical Register. 

At first sight it seems strange that those ancient indigenous systems are 
able to compete with modern scientific medicine. It was not strange i» 
the 17th and I8th centuries when tho two worlds first entered into contact. 
At that time European medicine was developing new theoretical foundation 
but in practice, in the treatment of disease it was hardly more effective than 
Greek, or Hindu, or Arabic medicine. But today ? Nobody can deny 
that scientific medicine during the last hundred years has made tremendous 
strides. Bacteriology and immunology have permitted us to combat com- 
municable diseases most effectively and to eradicate many of them. Modern 
nurgery is able to save thousands of human lives that would have boon lost 


• BMeUn of ike UiMmy of Moikme, 1939, 7 : 627-662, 
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only fifty years ago. Pediatrics, more than any other branch of medicine, 
is responsible for thp decrease of death rates and for the greater life expec- 
tancy. The treatment of internal diseases, fora long time the step-child of 
medicine, has greatly 'progressed also. The discovery of hormones and 
vitamines made it possible to attack certain diseases at the root, and in the 
last few* years the sulpha-dniga and penicillin have proved to be formidable 
weapons in the treatment of many formerly deadly diseases. How then 
was it possible for indigenous medical systems to survive ? 

The reasons are not difficult to find. India with its 19 University Medi- 
cal Colleges and 19 Medical Schools has produced physicians trained in scienti- 
fic medicine, but not enough of them. It is impossible for 55,000 doctors 
to give medical care to a population of nearly 400 million, particularly since 
economic necessity forces the majority of doctors to practise in the cities, 
while 90 |)er cent, of the people live in rural districts. The sick villager 
therefore, has hardly any choice ; if he w’ants help and advice he ni«t have 
recourse to an indigenous practitioner. 

There arc Rural Dispensaries operated by the provincial or local govern- 
ments, staffed with scientific doctors. These dispensaries, however, are aa 
a rule vury poorly equipped ; the doctor sees hundreds of patients t>very 
day, so that ho has not the time to examine the sick and to treat him mdivi- 
duaily. He can at best practise a primitive type of first-aid and bottle 
medicine which are hardly apt to demonstrate the sutHjriority of 'Westerti 
medical scicM c.. The salary of the dispensary doctor, niomover, is so miser- 
ably small, that he is forced to make a living through privete practice. But 
the average villager is too poor to pay for his wscrvin's and to purchase his 
im])orlcd choniital drugs. And so the sick call on the indigene ns jjractitiorer 
who him. clf it? a villager, whose drugs consist of native herbs that arc cheap, 
and whose tlieorctical view^s conform with the religious views of the patient. 

The indigenous systems of medicine, both Ayurveda and Unani, are 
strongly philosojihical in outlook, although their original character has 
deg(merated in many ways. The theory of the three elements in one, of 
the four hiunors in the other, are attempts to visualize, the organism as a 
luicrocosni and to ])lace it into relationship with the macrocosm of the uni- 
verstn Hiiulu philosophy as it crystallized in the system of the Tantras^ 
looks at Die luiman body and at the universe us a manifestation of divine 
sub.stanco and energy, a concept the elf ments of which can bo traced back 
to Vcdic traditions. The three elements wind, bile, and phlegm are symbols 
of the aerial, tierv, and liquid forces of lifc-eucigy. Throughout its history 
Ayurvedic medicine was an attcm]>t to interpret the phenomena of life and 
death, of health and disease, philoso])hically. 

Diiani mf3dioine, on the other hand, through the Persian and Arabic 
tradition goes back to Galenic, Hippocratic and Pythagorean views and 
having passed through the filter of Avicenna, it acquired many elements 
of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Indian culture is deeply imbued with philosophy, and this is why not* 
only illiterate villagers but highly educated men sometimes prefer the indi- 
gcuous systems to scientific medicine and riwso to their defence. They claim 
that the medicine that came from the West is too mechanical, that it is soul- 
less, that it has no philosophy, that it is foreign to Indian tliought, while the 
indigenous systems are deeply rooted in the religious and philosophical 
traditions of the country, and represent one aspect of the general altitude 
netttke Md humi« 
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Thore is another most powerful forco. that ivS barking the indigenous 
systems of m(?dicine, Indian nationalism. The country is in n period of 
transition. After centuries of stagnation the people o^ India are awaken- 
ing to new life and look into the fntnre. A regular T!cni*i;’i^ sauce is taking 
place. A nation which h.ad develo 2 )ed a groat civilization at a time when 
we in the West wor<i still savages, which for certain historical reasons too 
complex to be discussed here declined, is now reasserting itself. 

At such a historical moment the people look back with pride to their 
cultural heritage. It is the common ground on which they stand. The 
classical literature is j^ublishcd in new editions. The cinema instead of 
filming gangster stories revives Sakuntala. Young girls dye their palms 
and soles with henna and re-enact old dances. The country’s archaeo- 
logical remains are carefully preserved, tactfully restored, and visited by 
thousands. Hindus and Moslons, Sikhs and Parsis alike admire the paint- 
ings o^Ajanta, the sculptures of Elefanta, the temples of Madura and the 
palaces of the Mogul emperors. They justly feel, beyond communal lines, 
that they are theirs. 

And when it comes to medicine, they remember their history also. Just 
as we look to Hippocrats a.s the father of mc<licine, they look to their own 
classics to Caraka, Susruta. Vagbhata who collected and 2 >i‘^scTved the 
medical lore of their time ; or to the classics of Arabic and Persian medicine 
who in the early Middle .\gos lied assimilated, enriched and systematized 
the Greek tradition and wer*^ far ah^'ad of their colleagues in the West. 
Indiai}s reinouiber with pride that in tlic ?*rd century B. C. Asoka, the 
great Buddhist Maurya kina had ]>rovidod medical services for rich and 
poor, for men and animals, throughout his empire; that he had hospitals 
built in town and country, for men and animals, at a time when there was 
not a single liostuhd in the Western world. 

This great medical tonlPion is not dead. It is alive like tlie A'c<las, the 
ITpanisads or rhe immortal Meghaduta, like tJiO Qoran, the Bustan aid the 
Gulistan, It is no wonder that Iiulia reasserting itself is backing up its 
own systems of nn^dicine, 

II. 

S'o far. .so good but medicine is neither poetiy nor jihilosophy It is 
a craft, a techno as the Greeks called it, with an eminently practical ])ur* 
pose. Its goal in every country is the same, namely to imomoto the ]>or>]»!e’3 
health, to prevent disease, to restore health when it has bioken down, end 
whenever necessary, to rehabilitate the former patient so that ho may remain 
a useful member of society. 

Tho question naturally arises : have the iinligcnous systems succeeded 
in establishing a high standard of health in India ? The question can be 
answered scientifioally because health conditions can bo measured and 
can be f'vpres.sed in figuios. When we consult these figures and find that 
in 1937 the general death rate was 22’ 4, the infantile mortality rate 162, 
and the average life expectancy only 27 years, we must conclude that health 
conditions are very bad in India today, infinitely worse than in countries 
that have universally accepted scientific medicine. 

It is well known that health conditions are determined not only by 
status of ni clicine but also by tho general standard of living- which ii^ 
India is extremely low. When pcopje have not enough to eat, constantly 
i-uffer from malnutrition and live in a poor sanitary environment they are 
always threatened by disease and have little resistance to offer. Scientifi* 
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medioine,. however, has forged weapons with which it is possible to eradi* 
cate diseases even ifrider poor living conditions. The numerous diseases 
carried by water and food can be brought under control by gen^Tal public 
health measures. The various methods of immunization permit the pre- 
vention of diseases which today still take a heavy toll of life in India, and 
the new methods of treatment can save thousands of human lives that would 
bo lost otherwise. The incidence of malaria, India’s groat curse, could be 
reduced considerably if the doctors had enough auxiliary j^tirsonned avail- 
able that they could steer and guide. 

If Indians take a historical attitude toward their indigenous systems of 
medicine, tin y will be justly proud in re.alizing what a great advance these 
systems represented at their time, in anitiquity and the Middle Ages. They 
brought many effective drugs to the poojdc, many valuable dietetic and 
even surgical treatments. But Indians will also realize that conditions 
have greatly changed. The new science that devclojicd from the 16th cen- 
tury on created a new foundation of medicine, a new' anatomy, physiology 
and pathology on the basis of w'hich new systems of jmblic health and of 
clinical medicine could be dcvolo|X3d with infinitely moi'e effective methods 
of prevention and cure. The theory of medicine, the views wo have of the 
oausos and mechanisms of disease are not a luxury but determine our actions. 
The concepts of wind, bile and phlegm or of blood, phlegm, yellow bile and 
black bile represented iis(jful working hypotheses at their tiino» but the new 
science has demonstrated that the actions attributed to them are the result 
of sjKJculation and do not ('orn spond to a r* ality, while it is j)Ossible to ex- 
plain the ])lienoinena of health and disease w'itli concepts of biology, physics 
and chemist ly in an intiniUly more satisfactory way, one that permits testing 
in experiments and Las led to brilliant practical results. 

Indians, therefore, who have the wrelfare of their people at heart, fwho 
want them to live without being constantly fettered by the bonds of dis- 
ease, cannot but acco])! scientific medicine and work to promote it and to 
seo it applied on a nation-wide scale so that it may reach every single village. 
It, of course, is not easy to apjdy modern science to one field of human en- 
deavour while <)tlK'r basic functions of social life such as agriculture and 
industry remain mediaeval and w’omen are kept in purdah. And this raises 
the cpiestiou : is it at all d«‘sirable for a nation to acce])t science and technology 
or would it bo better for the ]Xiople to remain static, to live poor and content- 
ed, bearing sufferings with resignation, leading a contemplative life and hop- 
ing for a bettor lot in the hereafter ? The question seems justified in view 
of the evil use that has been made of science in recent years. It is futile, 
however, because there is no choice. No nation can expect to survive in 
the present world as a nation unless it accepts science with all its implications. 
And science in itself is neither good nor evil. It is an instrument in the hands 
of man, and it is he who is good or evil. 

India, after centuries of stagnation, is awake today and has expressed 
ita determination to free the people from age-old bonds. Thousands of 
young men and women are flocking to the universities, hundreds of them 
tmvel abroad for post-graduate study. Already India has produced phyai- 
oists, chemists and biologists of world renown. Industries are being de- 
J^elo|)ed. The groat rivers dammed by engineering skill, will produce water 
for irrigation and power for new industries that will absorb the rural surplus 
population, India possesses the manpow'er and natural resources needed 
niake it a prosperous country in which the people will be free to produce 
oew cultural values as they did in the past. This may seem Utopian in 
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view of the many traditional barriers of caste and religious taboos that tend 
to divide the people, but the oxain])I( of other countrics*has shown that how- 
ever rigid tho traditional superstructiiio may appear, it breaks down very 
ra[)idly where there is a strong ])o]mlar movement that attacks the basic 
elements of economic and social life. 

In the same way scientific medicine must bo do vt loped. Promising 
boginnings have already been made and plans are claboraied for the future. 
The line to bo taken is clear. The country needs more and better trained 
personnel, re.searoh.ers, teachers, doctors and legions of auxiliitry personnel. 
It needs more and better equipment. And it needs first of all a system of 
health servico.s that will make full usi; of the personnel and ei[uipnient avail- 
able and will bring it into tho reach of everybody. 

Sciontifi(‘al]y trained doctors will gradually replace the indigenous practi- 
tioners. The argument that indigenous medicine is chea])er will no longer 
hold, because medicine will not 1)0 a service that is sold to tlu> people in the 
open market, but a public service to which they are entitled, ono that is 
6 nanced on public funds. Similarly the argument that indigenous drugs 
must bo preserved because they art within the financial means of the villager 
will vanish, because drugs will not bo sold but distributed to those who 
need them, and tho development of a stab^-owned and operated pharmaceu- 
tical industry will considerably reduce the cost of production of modern scien- 
tific drugs. 

Such a development will obviously take a long time, and meanwhil® 
Ihe country will continue to have tens of thousands of indigenous practi- 
tioners, registered and non-registortd, trained in schools and trained through 
apprenticeship. It would be worthwhile to study whether these practition- 

could not be used during tho period of transition as auxiliary persbnneL 
In some of their schools students are given a sprinkling of scientific medicine, 
and while it is obviously impossible to combine modern medical science with 
ancient and mediaeval theories, it should be possible to train these students 
for a few specific functions such as tho combating of malaria, vaccinatioD 
and other immunizations, tho supervision of wells and latrines and other 
public health measures. 

III. 

It scorns to me that in such a period of transition an Institute of the 
History of Medicine could play a very important part. 

The Government of India plans to establish a National Medical College, 
a model medical fcollege that would become a national centre of medical 
research and a training ground for highly qualified physicians, specialists, 
and academic teachers. This undoubtedly is an excellent plan that will giy® 
a tremendous stimulus to the development of medicine in India and will 
raise the standard of medical education and conse quently of practice. 

The opportunity of creating a new school is one that occurs very rarely 
and presents great opportunities that should not bo missed. It is extremely 
difficult to modernize an old school that is burdened with the weight of » 
great tradition. A business enterpri.se tliat does not keep abreast of tho time 
soon collapses, but out moded universities may carry on indefinitely, much 
to the detriment of the country. 

Whoever founds a new medical college today must be fully aware of the 
changes that have occurred in medicine and society and of the social and 
economic structure into which the products of the college, the physimfth^> 
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will have to fit. It would be a mistake tlicreforo merely to copy a British 
or American fabUrn. When the Johns Hopkins School ol Medicine was 
opened in Baltimore in 1803 it was neither a replica of a British, French or 
German school. It had taken over elements of the various Euro})can systems 
but had blended them to form a new pattern that w.i^ in rna iy v/ays better 
than the existing ones, and this is one reason why the school became so 
influential. 

India is neither Britain or America. It is a tropical country, and its 
social and economic structure is totally difh rcnt. And while the medical 
science in which students are instructed is basically the same all over the 
world, the application of this science varies a groat deal. In smalj countries 
such as Switzerland or Holland the problem of rural medicine hardly exists 
because cities are never far away and hospitals and specialists can be reached 
easily. In tomorrow’s India the great majority of all doctors must be scien- 
tifically well trained physicians prepared to practise in rural districts among 
poor people under an organized system of medical services. But they will 
have to be more than mere therapists ; they will have to be teachers and 
social workers, loaders and friends of the people, leading them to a hoalthie? 
and happier life. An Institute of Social Medicine should, therefore, b# 
«OQ6klored. 

The now college, I am well aware, intends to be*primarily a centre o* 
fcsearch and a training ground for specialists and teachers. It is just for 
that reason that it should emphasize the social aspects of medicine. Re- 
search is needed not only in the scienco but also in th« sociology of medieino-* 
and in India perhaps more than anywhere else. It is a fallacy to helieva 
that the application of scientific results takes care of itself. It does notj 
as we have found in every country, and the most brilliant discoveries art 
wasted unless they can be applied on a mass'-scalo. The teachers who will 
oomo from this college, on the other hand, no matter whether they are physia* 
legists or surgeons should all carry that social outlook into whatever cot- 
leges they may bo called. The National College will set a new pattern dt 
medical education in India, one that undoubtedly will bo followed by tba 
other schools. 

Similarly, since India is confronted with tUo problem of indigenous 
medical systems and will bo so far a long time, an Institute of the History 
of Medicine could greatly help to clarify the situation, and I should like to 
outline briefly what I would consider the major tasks of such an Institute. 

The history of medicine is both history and medicine. It is a historical 
discipline like the history of art or the history of philosophy. It helps to 
give us a more complete picture of the history of civilization, bccaus^i it is 
obviously not unimportant to know what diseases affected the people in 
the past, what they did not protect and restore their health and what 
thoughts guided their action. 

But the history of medicine is also medicine. By analyzing develop- 
ments and trends it permits us to understand a situation more clearly and 
to act more intelligently. Wo all know that succof^s or failure of our 
medical work depend not only on the scientific knowledge we possess but 
also on a great variety of other non-medical factors, on economic, social, 
religious, philosophical, political factors that are the result of historical 
developments. Unless we are aware of them and understand them many 
of our efforts will bo wasted. 
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An Institute of the History of MeHitnno in India will devote its re- 
searches primarily to the history of Indian modicinc and 6f medicine in- 
India, from the Vedic period to our days. It will investigate the medical 
heritage of the country dispassionately and critically, not in order to prove 
a point. It will endeavour to reconstruct and envisage the medical past 
of India from the perspective of history, in relation to and as r.art of the^ 
general civilization of the various periods. 

In order to bo able to write history the liistorian must first proceed 
analytically investigating and interpreting historical feourrus which in 
many cases have to bo made available first. The chief medico- iiistorical 
sources are texts and the Indian medical literature still reijuires a great 
deal of purely philological work. Many texts still have to bo edited criti- 
cally and many have to be translated. One of the most important Sanskrit 
medical classics, Vagbhata’s Astangahrdayasamhita was translated only a 
few years ago. I am convinced that there are still many medical texts buried 
in manuscripts that have not yet been touched. Our Johns Hopkin.s Institute 
possesses a collection of Sinhalese medical manuscripts written on palm leaves 
that have not been edited and therefore have obviously never Imon translated 
evaluated. 

The study of texts will not be limited to books written in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit or Pali but irill be t xtendod to Arabic and Persian books and to 
those written in vernaculr languages. Sources of medical liistory, how- 
ever, are not only medical books. Other books, religious, theological, 
philosophical, and histories, biographies, memoirs, etc., may contain valu- 
able information concerning health and medical conditions at a given 
time. It will, tlierefore, ho necessary to canvass the entire Indian litera- 
ture for medical data. Dr. D. V. S. Reddy of Andhra Medical College 
in Vizagapatam has shown how the Rock Edicts of Asoka are a rich source 
for our knowledge of medical conditions at the height of the Maurya empire. 
There can be no doubt that such books as the Ain-i-Akbari and the autobio- 
graphies of the Mogul emperors contain a great deal that is of medical in- 
terest. 

Books, however, arc not the only sources of medical history. The 
antiquities, sculptures, paintings, buildings, instruments and other objects 
of archaeological research may be able to shed light on health and medical 
conditions and must therefore be consulted. The elaborate bathing facili- 
ties in Mogul palaces were a luxury, to be sure, but also had hygienic 
consequences and it mattered a great deal what kind of drinking w^ater 
people had available an(^liow they disposed of their sewage. 

In a country like India whore traditions have persisted tenaciously through 
the centuries and where the Middle Ages are still abve in many ways, the medi- 
cal folklore is another rich historical source that must be consulted. This, 
however, must be done cautiously and critically because folklore always is 
a big hodgepodge in which ancient, mediaeval and modern views are inex- 
tricably mixed. 

The Institute will not limit its studies to India because India was 
never isolated from the rest of the world. The Aryan conquerors came 
from the northwest and brought views and concepts that belonged to 
the common stock of all Indo-European races. Babylonian civilization 
radiated far over Asia, and India had intercourse with China at an early 
dale. The caravan was a factor tliat greatly contributed to the spreading 
of stories, ideas, knowledge and skills all over the continent. Invading 
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armies invariably had surgeons who brought knowledge to foreign lands 
and learned frompthem. The influence of Alexander the Great's cam- 
paign is reflected not only in the sculptures of Gandhara but in many ways^ 
and Indian drugs were sold in Alexandria. The close relations of India 
with the Islamic world need not be emphasized here and from the 16th 
century on India had inter-relationships witli Europe. The Institute 
therefore will study the history of Indian medicine as part of the universal 
history of medicine. 

The critical evaluation of historical sources permits us to recpnstruct 
the past. In the case of medicine it permits us to ascertain — if sufflcient 
sources are available — what diseases afflicted the people in various periods, how 
their lives were aSected by them, what they did to maintain and restore their 
health and wha^ thoughts were guiding their actions. 

The history of medicine differs basically from most other historical 
disciplines that examine happenings and phenomena which occurred onoe^ 
because it is the history of a craft, of techniques and skills. We therefore 
want to know not only what people did in the past to maintain and restore 
their health, but also whether they did a good job or not, whether their treat- 
ments were effective or not. This is why historians of medicine must^not 
only be historians but physicians as well . Ancient treatments can be repeated^ 
the efficacy of drggs can be tested in experiments. 

The Institute will therefore investigate the indigenous medical systems 
not only for their ideological content, not only as aspects of India's ancient 
and me^'aeval civilizations and as end products of a long development ; it 
will also endeavour to evaluate their pratical achievements. This obvi- 
ously does not mean that the historical institute should have a laboratory 
for the testing of drugs. Certainly not, but the historian of medicine on 
the basis of 1^ studies of the classical literature and of field work would 
be able to point out which treatments and drugs should be tested by the 
pharmacologists and clinicians of the College. This would permit us to 
preserve and to incorporate into our scientific system of medicine what- 
ever is found to be of value in the indigenous systems. And it would also 
permit the objective refutation of claims that are not justified. 

Thus the Institne, besides being a humanistic centre, would also have 
some practical functions that could be extended in many directions. A 
physician can cure an Individual case of syphilis without any knowledge 
of history, but whoever plans a campaign against venereal diseases must 
take a great many non-me^cal factors into account and will be confronted 
with social, economic and religious conditions that are*the result of histoxi- 
eal developments of which he should be aware. Health education is wasted 
unless it is somehow combined with education in citizenship which is impos- 
sible without history. I should think that at the present moment when 
India is planning to develop its medical services and to bring health to the 
villages, the cooperation of a physician who can think in terms of history, 
should be extremely valuable. And the Institute by collaboratinff with the 
departments of social medicine, hygiene and public health should be able to 
make important contributions. . 

IV. 

There is another field in which the Institute of the History of Medicine 
a department of a National Medical College could render great services, 
^he field ef education. It could greately ennch the curriculum. 
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Whenever a country adopts scientific medicine it usually does it with 
great enthusiasm and is inclined to throw everything <v^erboar<i that is 
not science. The result is that physicians are produced who are highly 
trained technicians without any education, high grade specialists who see 
only one small section of medicine and have lost sight of the goal. Medi- 
cine is not a natural but a social science. Its target is to keep men adjusted 
to their social and physical environment as useful members of society, and to 
readjust them when prevention has broken down. Methods of the natural 
sciences have to be applied to this end, but the goal is social and the physi- 
cian should always keep this broad purpose in view. 

If I am correctly informed, the geperal education of the average medical 
student in India — as in many other countries — is rather scanty. From 
the moment ho leaves the secondary school his training is* along scientific 
lines. He has the added handicap that ho is instructed in a foreign lan- 
guage — by necessity in view of the diversity of Indian languages. He 
mary be familiar with English literature from Chaucer to Kipling and hardly 
know his own classics. I mot Indians who admitted that they would find it 
difficult to deliver a lecture in their own Urdu or Bengali or whatever their, 
mother tongue may have been. This peculiar situation obviously tends to 
divorce the small educated upper class from the mass of the people. But if 
there is one profession that must be close to the people it certainly is the medi- 
cal profession, because the doctor must not only be a therapist but a teacher 
^tid friend of th^ people he serves. 

Instruction in medical history, if properly conducted, could greatly con- 
"Vribute to the training of an educated physician. It would teach the stu- 
• dent history, the history of his own country but also the history of the world 
'with a bias on medicine that would bring the subject much closer to him. 
It would teach him to look at modern medicine from the perspective of his- 
^tory and to see it in all its econmic, social, religious and philosophic implica- 
tions, as the result of a long development, as a dynamic process. He would 
eoon find that scientific medicine has a philosophy also. We too look at the 
human body as a microcosm in the midst of the microcosm. The same 
elements that constitute the organism are found in the outside world, and the 
same physico-chemical forces arc acting in both. The physician thus 
trained would have a much clearer idea of the task of medicine and of the 
part ho is called upon to play in society. 

Such instruction would also help to develop the spirit that must animate 
the physician in his work. He must reabze that medicine is not a means 
of becoming rich but ^service to the peopele. The same splendid spirit that 
drove an elite of medical students to volunteer their services during the 
recent Bengal famine must permeate the entire medical corps at all times. 
Only in such a way will it bo possible to carry out an ambitious programme 
end to bring health to the villages. 

The Johns Hopkins School of Medicine is often looked upon as the ex- 
ample of a school that succeeded in creating a new pattern of medical educa- 
tion in its country by raising entrance requirements and emphasizing 
scientific instruction in the laboratory and at the bedside of patients. This 
is correct but one should also remember that the men who made the School 
famous were not only great scientists but humanists also. Osier, Welch, Kelly 
Halsted were keenly interested in the history of medicine and never missed an 
opportunity to impart historical knowledge to their students. In 1890 , 
one year after the opening of the Hospital^ three years before the School opened 
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lit doors, they fouz^ed the J ohns Hopkins Medical History Club whieh is today 
In the fifty-fifth year of its activities. Osier’s historical and philosophical 
essays will remain a source of inspiration long after his scientific papers and 
his textbook are forgotten. When the School was opened in 1893 the new 
curriculum included a course in the history of medicine that was given by 
John Billings, one of the great pioneers of American medicine, who drew up 
the plans for the Hopkins Hospital and was largerly responsible for the new 
curriculum. And at the end of his career WilUam Welch, in 1929, created 
the Johns Hopkins Institute of the History of Medicine, the first of its kind 
in the United States. I think these facts are highly significant and pro- 
vide food for reflection. 

V. 

After all that has been said, it is easily apparent what the structure of 
•uoh an institute must be. It will require personnel and equipment. Since 
i^will not be possible to find a physician well trained in methods of histori- 
cal research who masters equally well Sanskrit, Greek, Arabic and Persian, 
the Institute will need a stafi of at least three scholars who will work as a 
cooperative grouj). One of them, a student of Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages wUl specialize on Hindu medicine. The second will devote his 
researches primarily to the Moslem phase of Indian medicine and will there- 
fore be an expert in Arabic and Persian medicine, while the third will be a 
general medical historian and will study the history of Western medicine in 
its relations with the East and the rise of scientific medicine. 

The stafi will require tools for reserach, that is, collections and among 
them primarily a collection of books. The library of the Institute will 
indade the basic medico-historical literature — books and journals — medi- 
cal texts in the best editions and translations available, and as many refer- 
ence books as possible. It should also include a number of non-medical 
books, such as basic books on political, social and economic history, the 
history of philosophy, religion and other disciplines, books that are con- 
itantly needed for general orientation. 

The Institute will in addition collect other documents pertaining to the 
medical history of India, manuscripts, photographs, portraits, objects such 
as instruments, etc. and it may consider the creation of a museum of indi- 
genous drugs. 

Whoever organizes such an Institute today must endeavour to relieve 
the research and teaching staff of administrative burdens as much as pos- 
wble. University administration is in many countries •the most wasteful 
and cumbersome of all administrations in that it uses highly trained scien- 
tists and scholars for the solution of potty administrative problems that 
oould be handled by general office workers just as well if not better, and 
this greatly reduces the efficiency of a faculty. The National Medical Col- 
lege will obviously have a strong Medical Library and it would be advis- 
able to build the institute of the History of Medicine in connection with 
or as an annex to the Library, so that the technical administration of the 
Institute could be handled by special employees of the Library. This 
^ould permit the staff of the Institute to devote all their efforts to reserach 
nnd the teaching of students. 

This is not the place to discuss matters of budget, but there can be no 
doubt that the cost of erecting and operating such an Institute would be 
Dinoh smaller than that of any other department of the College. And the 
^•turns could be immo ^surably great, to the College and to the country, 

14A 
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APPENDIX 48. 

Diviiim of Provincud Nwsing Councils 
Registers. 


Nurses Register. 

A-1 Senior Certificated general-trained nurse. (Trained in her own 
province). 

A-2 Senior Certificated general-trained nurse. (Trained in other pro 
vinces in India). 

A-3 Senior Certificated general-trained nurse trained ex-India. 


B-1 Junior Certificated general-trained nurse. (Trained in her own pro* 
vince.) ^ 

B-2 Junior Certificated general-trained nurse. (Trained in other pro- 
vinces in India.) 


0-1 Senior Certificated nurse trained in Women A Children. (Trained 
in her own province). 

0-2 Senior Certificated nurse trained in Women A Children. (Trained 
in other provinces.) 


D-1 Junior Certificated nurse trained in W^omen A Chiidrem (Trained 
in her own province.) 

D-2 Junior Certificated nurse trained in Women A Children. (Trained 
in other provinces.) 


E-1 Senior Certificated male nurse. Trained in his own province. 

E-2 Senior Certificated male nurse. Trained in other pfO« 
vinces« 


B-1 Junior Certificated male nurse. Trained in his own pro- 
vince. 

F-2 Junior Certificated male nurse. Trained in other pro* 
vinces. ♦ 


Midwives Register. 

A-1 Nurse-Midwife (Senior double certificated) trained in her own prO" 
vince. 

A-2 Nuiaes-Midwife (Senior double certificated) trained in other pro- 
vinces. 

A-3 * Nurses-Midwife (Senior double certificated) trained ex-India. 


B-1 Nurse-Midwife (Junior double certificated) trained in her own pro** 
vince. 

B-2 Nurse-Midwife f Junior double certifiacted) trained in other 
viueea. 
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0-1 

Midwife eenior certificated. 

Trained in her own province. 

0-2 

M • ft 

Trained in other provinces. 

0-8 

ft II 

ex-India. 

D-1 

Midwife j onior certificated . 

Trained in her own province. 

D-2 

„ „ Trained in other provinces . 

Health Visitors Keqister. 

A-1 

Nurse health visitors. 

Trained in her own province . 

A-2 

>1 11 

Trained in other provinces. 

A-3 

11 II 

Trained ex-India. 

B-1 

Health Visitors Trained 

in her own province. 

B-2 

„ Trained 

in other provinces. 
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APPENDIX 49* 

RoU of Aaststant Nurses — A,C.1. 1532, Nurses AH, 1943. 

1. Under the authority of tho Nurses Act, 1943, the General Nursing 
Council for England and Wales forms and keeps a roll of Assistant Nurses 
and makes rules for the formation, maintenance and publication of the RoU 
and regulates the conditions of admission to the Roll. 

2. The ** Rules and Schedules to the Rules for Existing Assistant Nui« 
ses and Assistant Nurses with Intermediate Qualifications framed by the 
General Nursing Council for England and Wales under Part I of the Nurses 
Act, 1913 ” have now been published. 

3. Under those Rules every person who desires to obtain admission 
to the Roll as an Existing Assistant Nurse must apply within two years aftei 
4th February 1944, on which date Part 111 of the Rules came into operation • 
Applicants must produce evidence that they have had specified periods of 
whole-time training or experience before 17th March, 1943 in the nursing of 
the flick under the supervision of trained nursing staff in a hospital or insti- 
tution. 

4. Those who are not qualified to obtain admission to the Roll as an 
Existing Assistant Nurse must apply before the date on which Rules re- 
lating to training and examination made under the Act come into operation. 
This date has not yet been decided but in all probability will be 31st De- 
cember, 1946. Such applicants must produce evidence that before the date 
on which the rules relating to training and examination come into operation, 
they have had specified periods of whole-time training or experience in the 
nursing of the sick under the supervision of trained nursing staff in a hospital 
or institution. 

6. Every R.A.M.C. other rank, A.T.S. auxiliary, V. A. D. member, oi 
any other army personnel with nursing and^ midwifery training, orj ex- 
perience, who desires to apply for admission to the Roll of Assistant Nur- 
ses, should study the Rules referred to in para. 2 above, copies of which can 
be obtained from the General Nursing Council for England and Wales, 23, 
Portland Place, London, W. 1. (Price Is. 0.) In the case of medical unite 
it is suggested that one or more copies be obtained by the O.C. Unit by ap- 
plying to G. 2 (c) (Books), War Office and that the rules regarding admie- 
sion to the Roll be explained to all interested personnel. 

6. It is important that applications for admission to the Assistant 
Nurses Roll be received at the General Nursing Council for England and 
Wales before the expiration of the periods of grace referred to 
above. * 

(A summary of this A.C.I. is No. 1 1 3 in the series “ Notice Board Informa- 
tion 
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APPENDIX 50. 

Com^eitim of the Proposed Central Nursing 
Council. 

1. President of the Council . — Director General, Indian Medical SeryiM« 
in the first instance, and later elected by the Council from amongst its mem* 
ben. 

Mendyers. 

2. Chief' Lady Superintendent, Auxiliary Nursing Service, 

Member & Secretary, Office of thr D.G,, l.M.S. . . . . 1 

3., The Assistant to the Surgeon General (Nursing), Mad- 
ras .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

4. One Certified Nurse*represonting training schools for nurses 

deputed by each Provincial Nursing Council . . , . 10 

5. A senior member of the Nursing Profession working in each 

of the following areas — 

Delhi Province, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and Central 
India . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 ' 

6. President of the Trained Nurses Association of In- 

dia . . . . . . . . . . 1 

7. Director of the School of Nursing Administration .. 1 

8. Chief Principal Matron, Medical Directorate . . . . 1 

9. The Lady Superintendent, Lady Reading Health School, 

Delhi . . . . 1 

10. The Chief Lady Superintendent, Lady Minto’s Indian Nur- 

sing Association . . . . . . . . . . I 

11. The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 

India . . . . . . . . . . 1 

12. The Dircutor of Maternity and Child Welfare, Indian Red 

Cross Society . . . . . . . . . . 1 

13. The Administrative Medical Officers or the Directors of Pub- 

lic Health in 10 Provinces . . . . . . . . 10 

14. 4 members nominated by the Governor Gencral-in- Council, 

1 of whom must be Registered Nurse (Ward Sister) 

and 1 Health Visitor : the other 2 preferably ladies with 
distinguished records of service for the advancement 
of women’s interests . . . . . . . . 4 

IB. 1 member of the Educational Service, preferably Inspectress 

of Schools . . . . . . . . . . 1 

16. It will be soon that this membership includes 23 members 
of the nursing profession, 12 members of the medical 
profession exclusive of the President, and that wider 
aspects of advancement of women and education 
is also secured. 

It should not be a matter of groat difficulty to provide a complete and 
**presentative Executive Committee from its members. 
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APPENDIX 51. 

Cofnpo9iiion of the Centeral Phofn^tceuticai OounoU, 

A Prjbsidbnt 

Eleven members-— one nominated from eaoh Provincial Council. 

In addition^ representatives of the medical profession should be included 
and it will be essential to ensure adequate representation of the pharmaoeu- 
tioal teaching ^profession. 

A permanent Secretary and probably a permanent legal adviser will be 
required. 

Composition of a Provincial Pharmaceutical CouncU. 

A President, to be elected by the members at their first meeting. 

’ 14 members representing the pharmaceutical trade, education and other 
pharmaceutical interests. These members should be, in the first instance, 
^ected ; by the teaching institutions, local pharmaceutical bodies and cham- 
bers of conunerce. One member should be a medical practitioner. 

A Permanent Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 62. 

PBABHACnr AMD PoiSOMS Aox, 1933. 

Removal of PharmacieU from Register {UJC.) 

(1) If a registered pharmacist, or a person employed by him^in the 
carrying on of his business has been convict^ of any such criminal oSence , 
or been guilty of such misconduct as, in the opinion of the ^Statutory Com- 
mittee, renders him, or in th (3 case of an employee, would, if he were a regis- 
tered pharmacist, render him unfit to be on the register, the committee, 
after making inquiry into the case, may, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, direct the registrar to remove the name of the pharmacist from the 
regi^r. 

(2) If the Statutory Committee thinks fit in any case so to do, it may, 
either of its own motion or on the application of the person concerned, direct 
the registrar to restore to the register, either without fee or on payment of 
such fee, not exceeding the fee payable on registrations [as a’ pharmacist, 
as may be prescribed by byelaws, any name or entry which has been removed 
from the register ; 

Provided that, where an appeal to the High Court against the removal 
of a name from the register has been dismissed by the High Court, a direc- 
tion under this sub-section in respect of that name shall not take efiect unleic 
approved by the Privy Council. 

(3) The power of the ^Council to remove members from the Society and 
the power of the Privy Council to direct the removal of names from the re- 
gister shall cease, but nothing in this section shall afiect the provisions of 
ten, eleven and twelve of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, with respect to the erasure 
from the register of names and entries in the cases to which those sections 
respectively relate. 


♦Note. — The 1933 Act established the Statutory Committee and vec- 
ted in it certain of the powers previously held by the_Coun<ril as 
a whole. _ 




CATEGORIES AND TYPES OP MEDICAL AND ANCILLARY PERSONNEL T^Al WILL B AVAILABLE ON DEMOBHISATTOA . 
CATEGORY I — ^Mxdical Offiokbs (Malb A Femalb) — 
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APPENDIX ‘‘A*\ 

IndCW ABMY MEDIOAL GOBP8 (NURSIKa abotion). 

1. Indian Hospital Corps was transferred en-bloo to the I.A.B1. 
f eimation of the latter — 3 April, 1943. 

2. A* I. (I) Special 114/43^is the authority for Terms of Service, pay, etc. 
of all ranks and categories of the I.A.M.C. 

3. Nursing Section (Composition). 

Viceroy Commissioned Officers, V. C. Os. — Subedar-Majors, Subedars^ 
Jemadars. The V. C. Os. include Radiographers, Laboratory Assistants, and 
Male Nurses. Suitably qualified men can be directly recruited as V. 0. Os. 

Male Nurses. Qualifications required. 

OBvil Nursing Diploma and registration^in Provincial register. 

Directly recruited Male Nurses are automatically graded as Grade x 
for Grade Pay of Rs. 60 p.m. in addition^to pay of rank. 

Laboratory Assistants and Sadiographers. 

B. Sc. with special subjects, equivalent scientific qualifications or practi- 
cal experience. 

Radiographers in possession of Certificate at Rediographical Assistant 
Madiras are also graded as Grade I. 

Other Radiographers and Laboratory Assistants^apx>ear before a Trade 
Testing Board and on the results are graded I, II or III according to their 
qualifications. 

Rank and File . — Minimum educational standard required for recruits to 
the Nursing Section is Anglo- Vernacular VI. 

Pay. — Rs. 18 p.m. baisc pay (Sepoy) and training allowance of Rs. 18 

p.m. 

Specialist Improver Glass . — In addition to the ordinary Nursing Orderly 
a new Class called Specialist Improver Class has been introduced. These 
personnel are recruited from the pre-matriculation class and received, in addi- 
tion to basic pay of Rs. 18 training allowance of Rs. 32 . p.m. which givcg 
them a total of Rs. 50 p.m. They intended for special training as Laboratory 
Assistants, Radiographers and Male Nurses and for eventual promotion to 
V. 0.0. rank. 
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... - J Bduoational Standard : — 

RMHiiting Soaree J Nursing orderly .• . . A. V. VI. 

I Specialist Improver .. .. Pre-Matarlev 


Total durae . . 12 

Ntirsing Instruction . . 6 weeks.. 

Staff 

Technical Trg. Officer . . 1 

Matron Inatmotor . . 1 

Male Nurse Instnicton . . II 


Eqv/ipmetU 

Model Waid (26 beds). 


Scale of Medical and Soigical e^ipmew^ 
uid€ W. D. letter Na S862/l7lX M.a t 
(r), dated the 8th Septembei; IMS. 



A. 1. Training in selected Hospitals. 
(a) 1st and 2iid Nursing Certificates : — 


Ist Nursing Certificate .. .. .. 2month&; 

2nd Nursing Certificate .. .. .. 4 months. 

(b) Staff. 

Training Officer appointed bj 0. G. hospital, vide these Head- 
quarters letter No. 10001 /D. M. S. 1(0 of 1^ April, 1943. 

Hospital Matron assisted bj selected Sister (M. N. S.) 

Two Male Nurse Instructors. 

(c) Bfuipment, • 

Vide (Under issue). 

(d) SyUabus. 

Vide these Headquarters letter No. 10001 /D. M. S. !(/), dated the 121^ 
April, and 16th August, 1943. 

2. 3rd Nursing Certificate : — 

6 months training. 

S.* Military Nunnng Diploma : — 

9 months’ training. 

B. Specialist Improver class undergo training upto 2nd Nursing Certi- 
fioate in sheeted hospitals in Southern Amy, after which they are available 
for posting to select^ hospitals in other Armies/Command, vide letter No. 
10001/11^. H. 8. 1 (/) of 27th January, 1944. 
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Of Ai T* VI ^tandard a^e posted to^^selected hospitals in all Armies/ 
OimmaiiAf hss Eastern Command and 1 4th Army. They are retained in theee 
hospitals npto the 2nd Nursing Certiheate ou completion of which they aft 
avidlable ftl posting to other hospitals and field medical units, vide No. 10001/ 
D. M. S. 1 (/) of 10th November, 1943. 


kimhidb 
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APPENDIX 

Syllabus for Military Nursing Diploma (at the end op 24 Months). 
Surgical Lectures , — 

1. Nursing of coirj^)Oiind fractures. Effects of pressure. Oare of 
sprains and dislocations. 

2. Nursing of Ear, Nose and Throat cases. Preparation for opeiation 
and after nursing care. Syringing of ears. 

3. Nursing of eye cases. Preparation for operation. After care. 
Feeding and nm-sing of eye injuries. 

4. Preparation of cases for various examinations. Cystoscopy. Sig- 
miodoscopy. Kectal wash out. Care of Haemorrhoid cases and other Eeo- 
tal operation cases. 

5. Preparation foi X-llay examination. X-Ilay treatment. Eadium. 

6. Preparation for anaesthetic table. Special requirements for local 
general, spinal, rectal, intravenous anaesthesia. Preparation for Lumber 
puncture. 

7. Preparation of operating theatre. Cleansing of theatre. Cleans, 
ing of theatre prior to operations. Use of steam sterilizers. (High 
pressure) Preparation of ligatures and sutures, tubes, dressings, plugging and 
lubricants. 

8. Instruments in use for various operations. Methods of Btori- 
lizing same. Treatment of electrical appliances in common use. 

9. Sharp instruments, their care and preservation. Method of sending 
specimens for examination. 

10. Special method packing drums for operation theatre use. Treat- 
ment of gloves and other rubber appliances. 

11. Duties of Orderly in operating theatre. Qualities to be displayed, 
observation, promptness, quiet efficiency to be elaborated. Position of 
patient, etc. 

12. Nursing of the more severe burns and scalds. 

13. Inflammation, suppuration, ulceration gangrene. 

14. Nursing of cases of injuries to and diseases of joints. 

Medical Ledures , — 

1. Nursing of acute infectious fevers. Scarlet fever, Measles, Chicken- 
pox, Mumps, Small-pox. 

2. Nursing of Diphtheria, complications which may arise. Nursing 
of Tracheotomy cases. 

3. Nursing of Cerebro-spinal meningitis. Lumbef puncture. Injec- 
tions^ of anti Toxins. 

4. Nursing of diseases affecting the nervous system, Meningitis, My®' 

litis, ApoUexy, Epilepsy, Hysteria, Neurasthenia. * 

5. Nursing of tropical disease, Enteric (Typhoid fever) 
typhoid. 

6. Nursing of tropical diseases continued. Typhus, Plague, eanaii/ 

4- A-TV TLlaIttVIA 
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7. Nursing of heat strokoj severe cases of heat exhaustion. Dengue 
eholera, sprue. 

8. Nursing of diseases of the pancroaso and liver. Jaundice, liver ab- 
scess, diabetes. Special diets. 

0. Diseases resulting from Faulty nutrition, Beri-bcri, scurvy. 

10. Nursing of diseases of the mouth, throat and stomach. 

11. Nursing and treatment of skin cases, ringworm, eczema, scabies, 
impetigo. 

12. Administration and action of drugs. 

Lecture and Instruction, 

1. Surgery of the abdomen, amputations. Haemoirhage ; '’primary 
reactionary and secondary. The healing of wounds. 

2. Shock, intravenous infusions. Blood transfusion, 

3. Burns. First aid treatment ; treatment in hospital. 

4. Contents of Nos. 1 and 2 Field Ambulance Panniers. Surgical in- 
truments description, sterilization and cleaning of. 

5. Definitions — hygiene, sanitation, conservancy. Causation of 
disease. 

6. Environment in relation to hygiene ;"^^clothing, climate,;_^work, rest, 
personal hygiene. Diseases resulting from environment. 

7. Germs-origins, species. The chain of infection. Prevention of and 
protection against disease. 

8. Water supplies — wutor-boriie diseases. Food^supplies, food diseases 
and their prevention. 

9. Excreinental diseases. 

10. Droplet infections. 

11. Diseases transmitted by animals. 

12. Diseases transmitted by personal contact-exposure-injury. 

13. Disinfection. 

14. Chemical warfare. Nursing and treatment of5gas casualties. De- 
fensive measures. 

15. Poisoning. General lines of treatment, 

16. jVIedicinos and their administration. Action of some of the com- 
ttionor drugs. 

17. Enoinata ; remedial applications ; baths, packs. 

18. Diseases of the heart and pericardium, 

»A 
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Syllabus fob 3rd Grade Nursinq Obbtifioatb (at the end of 15 

Months). 

Surgical.— 

1. Qualifications of a good Surgical Nurse. Asepsis, Sterilization 
of appliances used. Preparation of syringes, lotions, lubricants, tubes, plug- 
ging, drains, etc. 

2 . N ursing of clean and dirty surgical cases. Method of arranging work. 
Oorrect method of carrying out a dressing, clearing up, etc. Use of drainage 
tubes changing same. Removal of sutures. 

3. Preparation of patient for (a) Anaesthetic (h) Operation. Special 
preparation for various cases, and special after care required. 

4. Special preparation for bone operations to be elaborated salines, 
rectal intravenous, continuous drip. 

6. Preparation for and after nursing of cases under Spinal anaesthesia. 
(Jomplications which may arise. 

6. Elaboration of preparation and after nursing of abdominal, head, 
ehest, rectal and operations. 

7. Spinal injuries, adinis.sion of, nursing of and special operations 
connected therewith. 

8. Nursing of cases of severe gunshot wounds. Methods of resuscitation. 
Oare of septic wounds. Treatment of shock. 

9. Haemorrhage, Primary, Seconda^v. Signs and symptoms. 

Treatment. 

10. After nursing of amputation cases. Use of tourinquet. Blood 

transfusion. 

11, Nursing of gastric cases. Feeding Diet scales. 

Medical . — 

1. Ward management. Admission of patients. How extras jo- 3 
drawn. Hygiene and feeding of patients. 

2. Observation of the sick elaborated. Importance of clear and coi^- 
oise reports. Position in bed, movement of patients. Disposal of iKe 

dead. 

3. Diets in various diseases. Laying of trays. Preservation of 

food. 

4. Enemata stimulant, sedative, nutrient, drip continuous, details of 
appliances used. 

5. Incontinence retention, suppression of urine. Nursing cases of 
Oystit Pyelitis, Nephritis. 

6. Urine testing. Demonstration. 

7. Nursing of diseases of the respiratory system Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Pburisy, Pleural affusion. 

8. Potai*s Aspirator, Aspiration of fluid. Demonstration of Aspi* 

faior. 

"9. Nursing care of Heart cases and acute rheumatism. 

10. Nursing of gastric cases. Test Meal. Stomach lavage, Barium 

Uul. 

11. Nursing cases of Tuberculosis. Feeding. Disinfection ^ 

ntaasils. 
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Lectures to*be delivered* by Medical Officers in Con- 
junction WITH THE Syllabus of Training. 

1. Bums and scalds, shock, loss of consciousness anddts. 

2 . The eye and ear (elementary). 

Suffocation. Electric shock and special similar conditions. Effects 

of cold. 

3. Drowning ; rescue and resuscitation. Poisoning. Infectious dis* 
oases. Personal hygiene of tie nursing orderly. Disinfection. 

4. Revision of skeleton ; composition of structure of bone, cartilage, 
ligaments and joints. Surgical anatomy and surgery of head, face and 
spine. 

5. The muscular system. Structure and function of muscles. Mus- 
cular development. Internal work done. Energy and heat. 

6. The cavity of the thorax^ situation and functions of contents. The 
systemic circulation, blood vessels ; composition and function of the blood. 
The spleen. 

7. The respiratory system ; air and food passages. Mechanism of res- 
})iriition ; the pulmonary circulation. Surgery of the chest, empyema tra- 
cheotomy. 

8. The cavities of the abdomen and pelvis. The digestive system , 
alimentary tract, teeth, glands, peristalsis, food and nutrition ; the protal 
cinuilation. 

9. Diseases and surgery of the rectum ; comparison of natural and 
artificial feeding. The urinary system and prostate. 

10. Suppression, incontinence and retention of urine. Catheters and 
rat heterization (to include practical instruction in the passage of soft 
rubber catheters). Urine testing. 

11. Tlio nervous system ; Ijrain and spinal cord ; nerve cord and endings | 
t)i<‘ sympathetic cystem ; reflex action. Surgery of nerves. 

12. Anatomy and functions of the organs of the special senses ( 
ey(' ; nose, tongue, ear and larynx ; removal of foreign bodies ; elementary 
surgery. 

13. The lymphatic system ; lymph, lymphatic glands and channels. 

Sep:iis. * 


Syllabus for 2nd Grade Nursing Certific.vte (at the end 
OF 9 months). 

^^( mntary Nursing . — 

1. Ward management, ventilation, methods of cleaning and care of 
ward equipment ; admission of patients, disposal of Kit; taking of patient*! 
particulars, etc. Giving of bedpans and urinals. 

2. Disposal of soiled linen and dressings. Disinfection of infected linen. 
Hospital etiquette and discipline. 

3. Bedmaking. Special beds, Rheumatism, Heart Fracture, Operation, 
Accident. Lifting and turning of patients. Preparation of air and water 
wda (to be demonstrated). 
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4. Admission of stretcher cases. Hygiene of patient. Washing, 
feeding and treatment of helpless cases. Pressure sores and their pre* 
Tention. 

5. Observation of the patient. Position, expression, colour, secre- 
tions, excreta, expectoration, appetite, dilirium, sleep. 

6. Observation of pt. condt ; Temperature, pulse, respirations, charting 
same. Recording of intake and output in special cases. Method of accurate 
note taking. Reports verbal and written. 

7. Administration of medicine, inhalations, administration of oxy- 
gen. Lotions, varieties and strengths. Weights and Measures in common 
use, domestic equivalents. Demonstrations. 

' " ' 8. Administration of gargles, painting of throats. Application of 

eye lotions and drops. Use of. 

9. Preparation of various kinds of poultices, antiphlogistine, fomen- 
tations medical and surgical. Hot water bottles their uses and dangers. 
Use of ice bags, method of filling and applying. Soap and water enema. 
Demonstration. 

10. Pyrexia and Hyper-pyrexia, nursing of, Rigors treatment of. Nur- 
sing of non-infectious fevers. 

11. Responsibilities regarding saving of specimen of urine, stools, 
sputum, vomit. Care of foreign bodies discovered in sj)ecimens. Disposal 
of infected specimens. Demonstration. 

12. Nursing of infectious cases. Isolation. Disinfection of linen, 
excreta, etc. Personal belongings of patient and how to render ail 
tree from infection. Disinfection of hospital equipment and uten- 
siIb. 

13. Methods of reducing temperatures. Sponging. Baths various 
cleaning, medicated, hot air, local. 

14. Surgical cleanliness. Cleansing and sterilization of instruments, 
mackintoshes, catheters, gloves, Dressing trolley requirements. Drums, Low 
to pack and use. To be demonstrated. 

Lectures to be delivered by Medical Officers in Conjunction 
•‘WITH the Syllabus of Tkaininq. 

2nd Grade Nursing Certificate, 

1. The construction of the human body. The skeleton. Recognition 
and description of the principal bones ; cartilages, ligaments and 

Joints. 

2. The muscular system. Structure and function of muscles. The 
cavities formed by the skeleton and their contents. 

3. The circulatory system ; the heart and blood vessels ; the blood. 
The spleen. 

4. The respiratory system ; the organs of respiration, their struc- 
ture, functions. Composition of air. The air and food passages. 

6. The digestive system ; the alimentary canal and digestive glands 
the teeth. The digestion of ifood. 
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6. The nervous system ; the brain and spinal cord, motor, sensory and 
lympathetic nerved. 

7. The excretory system. The lymphatic system. 

8. Wounds and their treatment. Antisepsis and asepsis. Dressing 
and healing of wounds. 

9. First Field and Shell Dressings. Instruments, Contents of Sur- 
gical Haversack and Mo.dical Companion 

10. Haemorrhage. 

11. Fractures and their treatment. 

12. Fractures (continued ) ; special fractures and splints. Dislocations 
and sprains. 

Syllabus for 1st Grade Nursing Certijicaie. 

This can be obtained at the end of the 2 weeks* Recruits Training | 
duration of the Course 6 weeks. 

Syllabus. 

Elementary Anatomy and Pliysiology and First Aid. 

Types of Hospital cases. 

Hospital ward furniture and appliances. 

Ward administration — bed linen, etc. 

Bed-making, etc., — moving of patients. 

Drugs — methods of c'ul ministration. Poisons. 

Poultices, fomentations, plasters etc. 

Fevers — taking of temperature. Charts. 

Taking and reeoiding of pulse and respiration. 

Toilet — bed sores. 

Disposal of excreta (Field Service Hygiene notes). 

Special appliances (enemas, catheters, stomach tubes). 

Instruments and dressings used in the ward. 

Sepsis and asepsis — wound infection. 

Antiseptics, sterilization and disinfection. 

Baths and sj)onging of patients. 

Restoration methods -shocks. 

Nursing emergencies — haemorrhage, collapse. 

Use of Plaster of Paris — ])laster technique. 

Taking and disposal of specimens for laboratories. 

In addition, Lectures and Instruction will be given in the following 
Oomraon inf (actions cases. 

Nursing of fever cases. 

Nursing of skin cases. 

Nursing of special cases — heart, pneumonia, etc. 

Pre-and post-operative treatment. 

Bums — nursing and care of. 

Nursing of fracture cases. 

Ear, nose and throat and eye cases. 

Diets and feeding. 

Observation of patients. 

Use of enema, catheter, stomach tube, etc. 

Urine testing. 

llanagement of cases of heat-stroke. 
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APPENDIX “0^ 

Special Tfeatment Orderlies {Indian). 

Duration of Course : 3 months. 

To attend the Course, candidates must have n minimum qnalifloatioii 
M noted below : — 

(а) 2nd Grade Nursing Certificate. 

(б) 3rd Class Roman Urdu Certificate of Education^ 

At the end of the Course an examination will be held. 


Syllabus of Tbainino — Special treatment] Obdbbiih (ImiAV)« 

Class IIT. 

(A) GENERAL.— ^ 

1. Elementary anatomy and physiology of the genito- urinary tnot in 
the male. 

2. Gteneral description of venereal diseases. 

3. Grouping of patients according to diseases. Latrinai and bath 

accommodation. Ward discipline. |§ 

4. Marking and disinfecting clothing. Method of dealing with clothing 
of venereal patients. Feeding utensils. 

5. (jeneral duties of a special treatment orderly. 

6. Action for the admission and preliminary treatment of a patient 
suffering from V.D. 

7. Procedure regarding continuation of treatment as an out-patient 
in the army or as a civilian following discharge from the army. 

8. Description of a P. T. Room. 

9. Duties of the orderly i/c. P. T. Room. 

10. Description of common skin diseases, their treatment and nursing. 

(B) SYPHILIS.— 

1. General description of syphilis, causes and mode of infeotiofu 

2. Method of taking specimens for laboratory examination. 

3. Method and reason for taking blood. 

4. General and local treatment with special reference to nursing. 

5. Preparation of patient for specific treatment. Method of admlnis* 

tration. 

6. Duties in the treatment room as regards minor operations, dfSSSlngl 
and local applicatiojas. 

7. Soft Chancre * 

8. Climatic Buboe y Brief description. 

9. Herpes Gentalis J 

(Q) GONORRHOEA.— 

1. General description of gonorrohoa, causes and mode of infaolian; 

2. Treatment with special reference to nursing and care of oompHcattonsi 

3. Description and uses of instruments. 

4. Instruction in irrigation room. 

5. Prevention and treatment of gonorrhea ophthalmia. 

8. Urethrites Simloez 1 

7. PhmicNds and Paraphimosis y Brief description. 

8. Venereal Wards J 
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(D) laboratory ROVTINE.--If time 'permits. 

1. Glass ware — care of glass, microscope slides, test-tubes, ete. 

2. The microscope — mechanism, care and maintenance. 

3. The Chemical Balance — care and maintenance. 

4. Pfbparation and sterilisation of solutions. 

5. Description of trainingin of smears. 

Intensive training in V.D. Wards fona period of 12 weeks when net aileild* 
ing lectures. 
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APPENDIX 

Mental Nursing Orderlies {Indian). 

Duration of Course : 3 months. 

To attend the Course, candidates must have a minimum qualification 
aa noted b>elow : — 

(a) 2nd Grade Nursing Certificate. 

(b) 3rd Class Eoman Urdu Certificate of Education. 
Duringtheperiodof training, personnel will be employed only in psychia- 
tric wards and will undertake general and specialist nursing duties in these 

warda. 

On the termination of the Course, a report will be submitted. 
SYLLABUS. 

SBOTION A. The Mind in Health. 

1 . Psychology, — Definition, mind and body — relationships ; instincts and 
reflexes ; three aspects of mind ; cognition (knowing), affection (feeling) and 
donation (striving) ; sensation, perception ; conception. Special sensations ; 
hearing, vision, smell, taste, skin sensations ; Viscoral ; anaesthetic, apper- 
ception ; meaning, ideation ; association of ideas, imagination ; memory ; 
emotion ; passion, mood temperament ; volition, attention ; complex. 

2. The mind conscious and unconscious— repression ; projection; 

ontrojection ; dreams. 

3. Elementary anatomy and physology of C.N.S. brain ; spinal cord 
peripheral nerves. 

SECTION B. The Mind in Diseases. 

1. PsycJiopahology, — Definition. .Classification ; psychoneuroris, psy- 
chosis, psychopcthic states, mental deficiency. 

2. Signs a7id Symptoms,— 

(A) Physiological. 

(а) Sensory ; loss, excess, perversion ; pain. 

(б) Motor ; weakness, loss, inco-ordination ; tremor ; spasm, rigidity 
convulsion ; atrophy and phypertrophy. 

(c) Reflexes. 

(d) Condition of* skin, muscles, bones, joints, circulatory, respiratory, 
elementary urinary reproductive and endocrine systems. 

(e) Stigmata of Degeneration. 

(0 Types of physique. 

(B) Psychological, 

(a) Sensation, analgesia, parasthesia. Changes in Visceral sensation. 

(J; Perception, illusion, hallucinations— types. 

(c) Ideation, diminution, acceleration, obsessions. 

(d) Judgment ; delusions. 

(e) Memory, amnesia— types. 

(/) Affection, apathy, excess, liability ; prevailing moods i depression 
uphem. 
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{g) Volition ^nd behaviour, diminution, overactivity, ; disoiders of 
behaviour, impulses, mannerisms, degradation. 

(h) Speech ; mutism, disconnection, incoherence. 

(♦) Combinations of the above terms, as in stupor, confusion, depreasior. 
SECTION C.— 

The Examination and Nursing of Mental Disability. 

1. Attitude of M. N. O. to patients. 

2. Points in examination. 

Attitude of patient towards examination ; personal hygiene ; genera i 
physical condition; loss of weight, physical exhaustion. Heredity, environ- 
ment ; mental stress and conflict. Recent disease or wounds. Recent 
history of malaria, dysentery, typhus, infestation, nutritional deficiency j 
heat exhaustion, alcoholism ; drug addiction. 

3. Management according to clinical condition e,g. elated, excited, 
noisy, destructive, violent, suspicious, resistive, confused , stuperose, depressed. 

4. Observation of fits. Differential diagnosis. Malingering. 

5. Methods in treatment ; simple psychotherapy (persuasion, suggestion, 
encouragement), sedatives ; diversional therapy. ]\I.N.Os. duties in : nar- 
coanalysis, continuous narcosis, convulsant therapy, hydrotherapy, pyro- 
therapy. 

6. Feeding of patients, oral, nasal and rectal feeding. . 

7. Emergencies ; attempted suicide, artificial respiration, use of stomach 
tube I first aid {e.g. arrest of haemoerhage). 

SECTION D. 

General Duties of M. N. 0. 

1. Reception of new patient ; inspection for bruises ; abrasions ; blisters 
and other signs of injury. Searching of patients for dangerous objects. 

2. Ward discipline — general principles. 

3. Bathing of patients and rules for baths. 

4. Bedding and clothing — inspection, restrictions and precautions. 

5. Observations of patients at nights. 

fl Arrangements for actively suicidal patients. 

7 . Use of mechanical restraint. 

8. Observation and Reports ; sleep, food, weight, , bowels and bladder 
behaviour and habits. Sleep and wieght charts. Medicine (sedative) book. 

9. Duties of M. N. 0. in connection with transfer, discharge or death of 
patient. Any forms used in psychatric w^ard. 
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APPENDIX B 
Operating Room Attetidanls, 

SYLLABUS. 

General duties in an Operation Theatre. 

(а) Instruction in the theory and practice of sterilization — the care 
and use of the commoner types of sterilizers— method of sterilizing Tarloui 
instruments and articles used in the operating theatre and the handling of 
sterile — cleansing and care of hands and nails. 

(б) The care, preparation and cleaning of the operation theatre — ^its 
annexes and furniture — preparation of patients for operation and supervinon 
of their transfer from, and to the wards. 

(c) Preparation, use and storage of antiseptics and solutions in use in 
the theatre — ^the sterilization and storage of water. 

(d) Preparation, use and storage of commoner kinds of ligatures and 
suture material — ^types of needles and conditions under which various types 
are required. 

(e) Preparation of dressings ; swabs, packs etc. method of arrangirg 
and packing drums ; the care and inspection of gloves. 

(/) Care and supervision of surgical instruments, rubber goods, etc. 

(^) The responsibiUties of the operating room attendant with regard to 

1 . The patient. 

2. Asepsis in the theatre. 

3. Emergency apparatus (tracheotomy, transfusion and infusion sets.) 

Theatre Technique & Care of Patients. 

(а) Care of patients during operation ; positions used in various opera- 
tions ; duties in case of collapse during operations including preparation of 
transfusion apparatus and saline. 

(б) Knowledge of contents of the various gas cylinders used in the 
operating theatre, their distinguishing marks, their care and maintenance; 
preparation of anaesthetist’s table — ^apparatus required — duties in an emer- 
gency — artificial respiration — raising and lowering of operating table — 
what to do with the tongue. 

(c) Preparation of patients and instruments required for special operar 
tions, e,g,y injection of haemorrhoids, varicose veins, cystoscopy. 

(d) Duties of operating room attendants in connection with the adminis- 
tration of special anaesthesia — position of patients, care of patients durin 
and after injection — local anaesthesia — solutions used and their strengths. 

(e) The identification of all instruments likely to be used in the operating 
thea^ and wards, their construction, the method of taking apart and putting 
together of compound instruments. 
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APPENDIX ‘'F”. 

BjlUbnses fa« oouises are as follows : — (Subjects as at Appendix A). 

(a) Radiographers t Class III, Four months of intensive training. 

Isi mordh. 

Subject “ A ** daily lectures and demonstrations. 

Subject E lectures and demonstrations and Dark Room Work. 

2nd and 3rd months. 

Subject “ B ” daily lectures and demonstrations. 

Subject “ D ** lectures and demonstrations. 
month. 

Subject “ D ” continued. 

Subject “ C ” and “ F ” lectures or demonstrations. 

The students will also receive instruction in office work and in the forms 
used and the regulations in force in military X-Ray Departments. 

During the course the student will attend regularly at the X-Ray room, 
lo learn the procedure therein. 

At the end of this course the student will be required to sit for an exa- 
mination in the subjects taught, those who satisfy the examiners being^aded 
M Badiographors Class 111. 

(b) Radiof^rapher, Class II. 

Six months work in the X-Ray Department of a large hospital under 
a Specialist in Radiology, during which he should receive further instruction 
In the sub] ects of his first course and also instruction and lectures in subject 

G 

At the end of this six months he will have to pass an examination in the 
subjects above, for promotion to Radiographer Class II. 

(c) Radiographer, Class I. 

A further 9 months work in an X-Ray Department on the completion of 
whioh, if recommended by a Specialist in Radiology, he would sit for a 
further examination for promotion to Radiographer Class I. 


APPENDIX “ A 
Subject A 
Physics. 

Static electricity. Attraction and Repulsion. Conductors and Insula- 
tors, condensers. Electrostatic measurements, Magnetism. Electric current Sj 
direct and alternating. Electro magnetic Induction. Measurements and 
measuring instruments. Dynamos, electric motors and converters. Atomic 
physics. Electro magnetic radiations. Wave length and intensity, charao- 
teristio radiation. Absorption, scattering and filtration on radiation. 
Radiation Measurements. 

Subject B 

Electrical supply and distribution. A. C. and D. C. currents. Meters. 
X-Bay apparatus, Coils and interrupters. Transformers and rectifiers. 
X-Bay tubes, gas and hot cathode, Valve, Production of X-Rays. Accessory 
apparatus, meters, switches. Auto-transformers, timers and stabilisers. 
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Subject “ C 

Anatomy and Physiology. Elementary development. Bones and joints. 
Ossification. Surface markings. Normal appearance on radiographer of 
bones and of soft tissues rendered opaque. 

Subject ** D *\ • 

Radiography. Positioning. Localisation, stereoscopy. Special examma" 
tions. Protection. 

Subject E 

Photography, Photographical Chemistry. Developing and fixing. Dark 
loom technique. Faults in exposure and development. Their causes and 
cure. * 

Subject “ F **. 

Types of apparatus used in the Army in India, 4heir construction and 
characteristics. Causes of and tracing of faults. Running repairs. 

Subject “ G 

Electro medical apparatus. Contraction of muscles, effects of Qelvanism 
and Faradism. Heating and its effects. Infra red rays. Ultra violet 
rays and their effects. Diathermy apparatus and its use. 
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APPEN'DIX “G”. 

Syllabuses of courses are as follows : — 

Laboratory Assistant, Class III, — Four months of intensive training. 
Syllabus at Appendix “ A 

At the end of this course the students will bo required to sit for an 
examination in the subjects taught, those who satisfy the examiners 
being graded as Laboratory Assistants, Class III. 

Laboratory Assistant, Class IT,— A Laboratory Assistant Class III after 
six months continuous employment in a laboratory and if reported on as a 
satisfactory by the officer in charge laboratory, may be graded as Laboratory 
Assistant Class II. 

‘ Laboratory Assistant, Class /.—Before grading Laboratory Assistant 
Class I, the individual must have been employed in a laboratory as Laboratory 
Assistant Class II fpr 9 mouths. 

Provided the candidates pass the qualifjdng examination, based on the 
syllabus at Appendix “ B ” they will bo graded as Laboratory Assistant^ 
Class I. 

APPENDIX “A’’. 

{Syllabus of Training — Laboratory Assistant, Class III, 

Note, — Army laboratory Assistants are not to be judged on their theore- 
tical knowledge of pathology, bacteriology or biochemistry, but primarily 
on their ability to prepare apparatus, reagents and material with unfailing 
reliability, so that the officer may have dependable assistant to carry out his 
work. ^ 

The course of instruction should therefore be designed not with the pri- 
mary intention of teaching candidates bacteriology and biochemistry out 
rather of teaching laboratory methods and cultivating technique. The 
training should include, of course, elementary clinical pathology, but with the 
object of stimidating and maintaining the interest of the trainee. 

The following is a syllabus of training for class III laboratroy assistant! 
(pathology) : — 

1. Laboratory management, — Care and custody of equipment. 

2. Sterilization methods, — Chemical Dry heat.. Moist heat. Low 
temperature. Filtration. 

3. Filters, — Types of filters. Methods of testing, cleaning and sterliring. 
Methods of use. 

4. Microscopy, — The care and use of the microscope and its component 
parts. Micrometry. Dark ground illumination. 

6. Culture media, — Preparation and cleaning of glassware, etc. Main- 
tenance of steriUty. Identification of media. Preparation and standardi- 
Eation of basic media. Preparation of ^special media in common use. 

6. Stains and stainiruj method^, — The preparation of stains, and methods 
of staining, as laid down in the official publication ** Laboratory Methods 
1932 ", together with such additions as Field's stain and Pioric acid counter- 
stain for T. B. 

7. Pathogenic micro organisms. — Basic knowledge of the common patho- 
genic bacteria and methods of cultivation, including anaerobiasis and tho 
chief characters of Cl. tetani and the as gangrene clostridia. 

8. VinAses and rick^iteiao . — ^^General outline only. 
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9. F^fHoxoa, — Recognition of malarial parasites, amoebae, Leishmanfl 

dono-yan bottles end intestinal flagellates. ® 

10. Hdminths . — Recognition of the eggs of the common helminih 
Moaitasnoy lostoma, onterobius, trichuris, taenia, hymenolepis, sohistoso m. 
Hoonting and preservation of worms and their eggs. 

11. Eamatology, — Hb estimation. Total red and white cell counts and 
liraple difierential counts. Sedimentation rates. Blood grouping. 

18« Serology. — (a) Agglutination. 

H & 0 types ; methods (Dreyer’s and Felix’s) ; preparation of aggiuti- 

ratisg sera. 

(5) Principles of Kahn and Wassermann tests ; preparation of reagents 
and apparatus. 

18. Vaecine preparation,— 0\xi]ine. Preparation of apparatus. 

14. Maintenance of stock cultures. 

15. SiocAemw/fy.—Elementary, including urine analysis, gastris analysis 
blood-sugar and blood urea ostiinations, Vanden Bergh, cerebrospinal fluid 
(protein and chlorides), and faeces (fats, fatty acids, bile pigments). 

18. Ufinofy deposits. — Simple microscopy. 

IT. Histology. — Preparation of tissue for sections. Gutting and stain- 
ing of sections. 

18. Posl-morteni technujue. 

19. Laboratory animals — housing, feeding, breeding and handling 

of laboratory animals. 

30. Office work. — Accounting for equipment , compilation of returns regis- 
tration of specimens and recording results of examination. 


APPENDIX “ B 
Part A. 

SyUabus of Instruction- -Laboratory Assistant, Class Z. 

1. Laboratory Managenient and use of I^aboratory apparatus. 

2. SteriUzation Methods.- Chomicii]. Dry heat. Moist heat. Low tem- 
perature. Filtration. 

8 . Filters. — Types of filters. Methods of testing, cleaning and sterilis- 
ing. Methods of use. 

4. Microscopy. — The care and use of the microscope and its component 
parts. Micrometry. Dark-ground illumination. 

5 . OvUure Jfedia.— Standardization of media. Preparation of tht' com- 
moner me^ca, fluid and solid, employed in routine work and also special 
media for the cultivation and differentiation of Conocooci, ineningo- 
oooci, pneumococci, 8tre])tococci, tubercle bacilli, diphtheria bacilli, orga- 
nisms of the colityphoid-dysontery groups, pathogenic anaerobes, etc. 

6. Stains and staining methods.— The preparation of stains, and methods 
IdntsMag, 
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7. Pathogenic Micro-organisms and Bacteriological diagnosis . — Study aud 
4d6ntification of the following bacteriaj special attention being paid to morpho* 
^ogy> staining, culture, biochemical reactions and agglutination tests whore 
applicable. 

(а) The Pyogenic Streptococci and Staphylococci, the Pmum}cocceu3. 

(б) Meningococcus. — Methods of isolating, identifying and typing, Cell 
count of cerebrospinal fluid. Precipitin test. An outline of the Gram- 
uegative cocci occurring as Commensals in the nose and throat. 

(c) Oenococcus. — Methods of isolation. 

(J) pi'phthena and Diphtheroids . — Methods of isolation and identifica- 
tion. Viriilence, tests. 

(e) Tubercle bacillus and other Add-fast bacilli. — Methods of isolation 
from sputum, urine, pus, and other material. Antiformin method. 

(/) - niesiinal Gram-n&^ative aerobic bacilli. — Coli group. Enteric group. 
Pood poisoning group. Dysentery group. Methods of isolation and identi- 
fication. 

{g) Vifyric cholerae and allied organisms. — Methods of isolation, identi- 
doation and difforentiation. 

(A) PasturMa pestis. — Methods of isolation and identification. Prepara- 
tion of laboratory auimala prior to inoculation of suspected material. 

(«) Brucella group. — Methods of isolation and identification. 

(y) jTfe Haemophillic Bacteria and allied organisms. — Methods of isola- 
tion and identification. 

(A) Wound Infections. — An outline of the organisms associated with gas 
gangrene. Methods of anaerobic culture. 

(l) Rickettsis group. — The Weil-Felix reaction. 

(m) P athogenic and Commensal Spirothactes. — Treponema pallidum, Spiro^ 
nema recurreutis, Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae. Methods of demons- 
tfation. Laboratory diagnosis. 

8. Rabi ^. — Method of obtaining brain of suspected animal. Prepara- 
tion of sections from the brain. Mann’s method of staining, or Wilbam’s 
modification of Van-Gienson’s method — (basic fuchsin-methylene blue). 

9. Fungi. — The preparation of hair or scales for examination. 

• 

10. Protozoology . — Recognition of malarial parasites, trypanosomes, 
Loishman-Donovan bodies. Outline and recognition of common intestinal 
protozoa and cysts. Preparation and staining of films by Mayer’s haemalum 
and Heidenhain’s iron. 

11. Hehninthology. — Identification of the following helminths and the 

eggs:— 

Nematodes. — Ascaris lumbricoides, Anhylostomes, Entorobius verraicu- 
laris, Trichuris tricniura. 

Oestodes. — Taenia solium, Taenia saginata, Taenia granulosa, Hymeno- 
apisl hana. 

Tromatodes. — Schistosoma haematobium and Schistosoma mansonir 
Mounting and preservation of helminths. 

H1342HSDO le 
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12. Haematology. — Methods of obtaining blood. Methods of estimating 
haemoglobin. Fumeration of Red Blood CeUlg and Leucooytdfc. Preparation 
af stained blood films. Recognition of normal and abnormal cells. -Defewn- 
tail Leucocyte count. Reticulocytes. Examination of blood for parasites* 
Fratility of the Red Blood Cells. Coagulation Time. Red Coll sedimenta- 
tion rate. Blood grouping. 

13. Serology, — Preparation of agglutinating serum. Agglutination • 
tests : — Dreyer’s Method and Felix Technique. Agglutinin absorption tests. 
Precipitin reactions. 

Wassermann i2eac(ion.~Outline of the principles of the test. Preparation 
of all apparatus and reagents. 

Kahn Test, — Outline of the principles of the test. Preparation of all 
apparatus and reagents. 

14. Preparaiion of Vaccines, — Method of preparing an autogenous yao-- 

eine. 

16. Maintenance of Stock Cultures, 

16. Preparation of tissues for microscopical examination, — Cuttinjr and 
mounting sections by the paraffin method. Massons rapid method. Freer 
lag method. 

17. Mounting and preservation of Museum Specimens. 

18. Urinary Deposits^ including cells and casts. 

19. Laboratory animals. — Care, housing, feeding, breeding and handling 
of laboratory animals. 

20. Custody of^ and account^ no Laboratory equipment, — Compilation oi 

leiums. 


Paet B. 

Cleaning, assembling and construction of apparatus employed for routint 
chemical or biochemical examinations. Simple glass blowing. * Care of all 
measuring instruments. Use of spectroscope, etc. 

Essential principles of Chemistry, Distillation, Filtration, etc. Prepara- 
tion of standard solutions, indicators, estimatioo of P. H., etc. Volumetiia 
and gravimetric methods. Chemical examinations in connection with loutinc 
diagnostic biochemical tests of: — 

Urine, l^aeces, Blood, Cerebrospinal Fluid, Gastric contents. tUr 
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APPENDIX “ H 

of Training for R. A. 0.//. A. M. 0. Other Ra/nho. Emfloyei 
in Ophthalmic VnitslCerUrea, 

Ifl week— 

1. Anatomy. 

2. Phydologyr ^ 

8.. External Diseases and their treatment. 

4. Methods of treatment. 

8. Nursing of Ophthahmic Patients. 

6. Preparation of Operation Theatre* 

7. Preparation of patient for operation. 

8. Anaesthetics used. 

2nd week— 

9. Sterilisation of Ophthalmic Instruments; 

. . 10. Sterilisation of eye drops. 

11. Ophthalmic Apparatus and its care. 

12. Assembly of Ophthalmic Apparatus. 

13. Ophthalmic lenses, neutralising of lenses measurements, fot 
Mark III Spectacles, fitting of spectacle frames. 

14. Ktting of Artificial Eyes. 

15. Records Keeping— (a) Card Index, (h) Day book, (e) 

Spectacle Prescription Book, (d) Operation Book, (e) Hontih 
ly Returns. (/) Army Forms used in Ophthalmic work. ' 

ltd week— 

16. Short lecture on care of Electric Ophthalmic Apparatus and 
writing of same. 

17. Raviaion. 

16.* Examination. 
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APPENDIX *‘1^ 

Tbadonq Nursinq Sbpoys and V. 0. O.’i in Iiassaqb and Bimndiai 

Oymnastios. 

^*8ylhbui^\ 

The course is plauued to give the maximum of groundwork and piiitlia ] 
experience in massage, remedial gymnastics and electrical treatment In ths 
period of three months. 

Each claa.^ consists of a maximum of 20 students. 

During the first month there are daily lectures on anatomy, physiology 
and the theory of massage and exercises including practical instruction. 

’ The last two months are devoted to practical training in the Wards and 
Department, as well as daily lectures. 

Instruction is carried out by qualified 0. S. of P. Instructors. 

The final examinations will be held at the conclusion of the course and i 
•ertificate issued to those students who pass the examinations. 

The syllabus of lectures consist of : — 

(1) Anatomy — 

(a) A careful study of the bones of the body, their shape and funotioc. 

(b) The names, origin, insertions and functions of the main mussli 

and muscle groups. 

(c) A working knowledge of the joints of the body. 

(d) An elementary knowledge Df the main nerves. 

(2) Physiology-^ 

The elementary knowledge of the structure and functions of the bedjr 
and its various organs. 

(3) Theory of massage and remedial gymnastics. 

{a) Types of massage and their uses. 

(b) Its application to wounds, fractures, dislocations, spraini, 

synovatis, internal derangement of the knee, bruises, scale w* 
heumatic diseases. A. P. M. and nerve lesions. 

(c) Remedial exercises — value, restrictions and types of movemest 

Conduct of remedial exercise classes. 

(d) Technique of breathing exercises. 

A. 

(i) Insthiction in the use of simple dectrical equipment. 

B. 

(Q) Simple dectrical treatments. 

(6) Elementary plaster work. 

(7) Instruction in splirds and stiffs. Exercises, in Plaster spUsUs. 
use of remedial apparatus including slings and pulleys. 

(8) Itistriiciion in English, 
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# APPENDIX 64, 
ESTIMATES OF COST. 
trihmUei of toH of kon-reoubrinq exfpenditwe 
oeoond fke and fin! ten 
First five 


during the fir$t five yeare^ 
yeare. 

Second five First ten years. 


jliiee-iiiiUion unit soheme 
Halaria Organisation . . 

Toberenlosis .. 

Eental Diseases 
liprosy 
School Health 
Kotriiion 

ProfeMional Education : 

(i) (0 Upgrading at 27 lakhs, 
fonverdons at 77 lakhs 
and creation at 102*0 lakhs 
per college including the asso- 
ciated hospitals and traiilfng 
fieldfr- 

24 colleges (9+8+7) daring V 
the first five years. i 

19 ooUegos (7+3+9) duringj 
the second five years. 

(it) Accommodation for per- 
sonnel under training — 

(6) Dental Education 
(cj Pharmaceutical Education 
(rf) Public Health Engineering 
(e) Nursing. . . . a 

(I) Improvements to A'^sneiated 
hoMpitals for training of 
students during internfliip .. 

(g) Medical Research at Rs. 1 
lakh per college . . 

(h) Hospital Social workers . . 
Expenditure on prelimjnaiy cur- 
vey 8 in four district 8 on the* basis 
of cost for the Singur survey 
(Ka. 16,000 for a population of 
62 . 000 ) 

Water Supply — 

(fl) Rural .. 

W rrbai) . . 

Draiiingf @ Re. 6 creres per year 
kadicai Research (Geneml provi- 
•ion, Provinces) 

Total NoE-RBouEEiirQ Expiedx? 


Titimating the expenditure, rej 
oorriug and non-recurring, in 
WBpect of the Centre, as 6 p.o. 
® each case of the expenditure 
lor the eleven Frovinoes to- 
gother, the figures are as shown 


years. 

Bs. 

76.16.83.000 
0,16,800 

2.42.36.000 
. 1,67,00,000 

1,45,00,000 

1.32.000 

6.06.000 

year*, 

Bs. 

1,11.16.87,260 

11,10,000 

3,74,10,000 

2,22,00,000 

1,40,00,000 

mm 

om 

B*. 

1,86,33,70,280 

20,26,800 

6,16,46,000 

3.89.00. 000 

2.86.00. 000 
1,32,000 
6,06,000 

16,73,00,000 

13,38,00,000 

29,11,00,000 

1,08,00,000 

60,00,000 

6,26,000 

6,00,000 

4,20,00.000 

§6.60,000 

76,00,000 

6,26,000 

4,00,000 

4,20,00,000 

1,93,60,000 

1.35.00. 000 
12,50,000 
10,00,000 

8.40.00. 000 

48,00,000 

38,00,000 

86,00,000 

24,00,000 

19,00,000 

43,00,000 

22,00,000 


22,00,000 

10,00,00,000 

10,00,00,000 

30.00,00,000 

10,00,00,000 

10,00,00,000 

30,00,00,000 

20,00,00,000 

20,00,00,000 

60,00,00,000 

20,00,000 

20,00,000 

40,00,000 

1,63,74,96,800 

1,88,69,82,260 

3,42,44,79,060 


India m a whole 


9.22,49,808 11,32.18,936 20,64,68,743 


1,62,97,48,008 9,00,02,01,188 3,62,99,47,798 
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ESTIMATES OF COST— 


Bboubbing. 


Three, million unit soheme 
Central Directorate : — 

(а) Officers 

(б) Establishmentand oontingen. 
oies 

(c) Travelling allowance 
Provincial Directorate — 

(a) Officers 

(d) Establishmentand oontin. 
gencies . . 

(c) Travelling allowance 
Malaria Organisation . . 
Tuberculosis . . 

Mental Diseases 
Venereal Diseases 
Leprosy 
Bonool Health 
Nutrition 

I^fessional Education ; 

(а) Upgrading at 8*25 lakhs, 
conversion at 17*25 lakhs and 
creation at 17*26 lakhs per 
college — 

24 colleges (9-f-8+7) during 
the first five years. 

19 colleges (7-h34-9) during 
the second five years 

(б) Dental Education 

(e) Pharmacculica I Education 

(d) PiiblicdTcalth Engineering 

(e) Provincj’al Sanitary Boards 
at Ils. ."/.OOD pcT board per 
year (oii* board for eaoh^^ 
provino 

(/)Nurfin^ 

(ff) He alth Arisiatauts 
(4) Hospit ;] social workers 
Sehvolarships 

(j) Improve ments to associated 
hospitals for the training of 
int^^rns at Ks, 10,000 per 
ho8j)ital ])^ year . . 

(Jk) Postgrad nate medical edu- 
cation at 60,000 per centre 

per year 

(/) Medical K'^soarch in colleges 
at Ils. 0-25 lakh peryear per 
college . . 

(m) Scholarships at Rs.1 ,000 per 
year per student for 60 p.c. 
of the total number of adi^s- 
» sions 

(ft) Maintenance ohaigea 00 total 
capital expenditure on pro. 
feegional education schemes 
Water and Drainage Boards In. 
▼estigation Units, etc. at Rs. 2*6 
lakhs per year 


First five 
years. 

Es. 

91.91,46,234 

37.00. 000 

8 , 00.000 

6,26,000 

2,93,81,560 

44.00. 000 
46,75,000 

2,62,07,610 

6,87,71,600 

4.86.69.110 

3.16.54.110 
2,86,20,032 

18.95,630 

34,37,126 


Second five 
years. 

Rs. 

2,10,12,29,620 

46.60.000 

10,00,000 

6,26,000 

2,95,46,660 

50.60.000 

46.75.000 
3,85.01,887 
9,94,04,692 
9 63.37,810 

Vo. 17,292 i 
6,66,84,356 
23,23.827 
42,88,186 


irst ten yea««, 
Bo, 

3,02,03,75^ 

82.S0.0M 

18.00. 0M 
12,60,OM 

S.89,^100 

04.00. 0M 
93,60,000 

0.37,0».40r 
16.81, 70, Ml 
14,40.06,010 
^ <7.80.71.401 
9.43,04,180 
42,10,407 
77,26,811 


16,65,00,000 

75.00. 000 

2.3.00. 000 
7.50.000 

13,23,75,000 

75.00. 000 

23.00. 001 
5, 00,001 

29,88,76,000 

1,50.00.000 

46.00.000 

12,60,000 

2.75,000 

I0,3.S..10,000 

31,68,000 

5,78,420 

15,0f),000 

2,75,000 

10,38,50,000 

31,68,000 

15,00,000 

■*' 8,50,000 

20.77,00,000 
63,38,000 
5,78,420 
30, 00,000 

24,00,000 

19,00,000 

43,00,000 

12.50.000 

12,50,000 

25,00,000 

‘ 30,00,000 

23,75,000 

63.7«,000 

1,34.40,000 

4,98,00,000 

6,32.40,000 

1,34.71.600 

4,66,93,260 

6,90,04.7*9 

13,00o066 

13,00,000 

26,00,000 
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RsoTTBBma — wnti. 

FiratfiTe Second five First ten yearii 


filainbe nance charges @ 3% per 
year on capital works in 
connection with Wat^ Supply 

years. 

Rs. 

years, 

Ks. 

Rs. 

and Drainage Schemes 

Health Education at Ks. 3 lakhs 

3,00,00,000 

10,60,00,000 

13,60,00,000 

pep year 

Special Provision for Industrial 

16,00,000 

16,00,000 

30,00,000 

Health Services 

Medical Kesearch (general provi- 

76,00,000 

1,00,00,000 

1,75,00,000 

sion, Provinces) 

Maintenance charges on capital 
works erected in connection 

60,00,000 

60,00,000 

1,00,00,009 

with Medical Research 
liOave reserve at 

16 p.o. per year for women and 

10 p.o. for men personnel — 

1,20,000 

4,20,000 

6,40,000 

Women % 

3,66,38,820 

7,69,26,782 

11,14,65,602 

Men 

4,27,15,714 

7,48,26,896 

11,75,42,610 


Total 

^t^n the basis of 6 per cent, of Pro- 

1,60,46.30,466 

3,12,66,04,147 

4,73,12,34,603 

vinoial expenditure. Centre . . 

9.62,77,827 

18,76,96,249 

28,38.74,078 

Tot-al for British India 

1,70,09,08,283 

3, 31,42, (K), 306 

5,01,51,08,679 
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APPBNDIX66. 

OirmsorTBaTBBBB-MiixioirUDiT Ain> oihbb SomtES^ 

Iron. 

{SM-BtcwrHiig) 


Total non-reonrring expenditure on the three.million unit sobeine • • 252 

Oonetituent items of the non-reourring expenditure, induding ambulanoes 255 

X. — ^Primary Unit — 

(a) Office building .. .. .. .. .. .. 255 

(h) Housing for the staff . . . . . . . . • • 255 

(e) Diq)ensary with emergency beds— building and equipment — 255 

n. — 30-bed Hospital — 

(a) Building and equipment . . . . . . . . ... 256 

(b) Accommodation for staff .. .. .. * .. 256- 

in«— Becondary Unit — 


(а) Office building . . . . . . . . . . 257 

(б) Accommodation for the staff . . • . . . . . 257 

(e) Mobile Dental clinics .. .. .. •« 258 

IV. — ^200-bed Hospital — 

(а) Building and equipment . . . . . . • . 256 

(б) Accommodation for staff . . . . . 25f> 

V. — 606-bed Hospital — » 

(a) Building and equipment .. .. .. .. 261 

(5) Accommodation for staff . . . . . . . . . . 26£ 

{Recurring) 

f 

Total recurring expenditure of the three.million unit scheme . . • . 203 

Constituent items of the recurring expenditure, inditing maintenance on 

Ambulances . . . . . . . . . . . . 233 


I. — Primary Unit — 

(а) Salaries of staff .. .. .. .. .. ••• 263 

(б) Dispensary : Drugs, sundries and diet for emergency beds . . 268 

n. — 30-bed Hospital— 

(а) Salaries of staff . » . . . . . . . . 26A 

(б) Drugs, sundries and diets .. .. .. .. .. 264 

in.— Secondary Unit — 

Salaries of staff .. .. .. .. .. ... 264 

IV. — 200-bed Hospital— 

(a) Salaries of staff . . • . • . ... 265 

(5) Drugs, sundries and diets .. »• •• 265 

500-bed Hospital— 

(a) Salaries of staff • . • • 265 

(5) DmgSf sundries and diets ... .. •• •• 265 

V. *— AdmiiilitratiYe Organisation at tbe District Headquarters— 

Salaries of staff - .. .. .. m 260' 

IHL—Pieptntion of House Lists .• 266 
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P*gr 


VTl * — ^Bfiainienanoo ohttiges oii*iion-reoiirriiig expenditure on tbree-miltfon 
unit loheiiie— m m »« »« 

Kamber of Primaij Unite and diepenearios ehown'proyinoe-wiee 
Number of 80*bed hospitals shown province. wise . . 

Number of Secondary Units shown proTinoe.wiBe .. 

Number of 200-bed hospitals shownvprovinoe.wise . . 

Number of 500-bed hospitals shown province.wise • . 

Housing of the staff • • • • ' > • 


280 

288 

288 


288 

288 ' 


Other 8cheme$. 


empenditufe on ; — 

Preliminary Surveys . . ‘ . . 

• • 

.. 

• s 


291 

Water supply 

s • 


• 


291 

Drainage . . . . . • 





291 

Central Direotorate . T ^ 





89^^ 

Provincial Direotorate . .. 

• • 




292 

Malaria 

s • 




29& 

Tuberculosis 

• • 




301 

Mental Diseases 


• 



307 

Venereal Diseases . ' . . »• 


a s 



310 

Leprosy 





314 

Bohool Health . . 





319 

Nutrition 





321 

Professional Education : — 

Estimates of non-recurring expenditure 

• . 


a • 


325 

Estimates of recurring expenditure 

• • 


e • 


327 

Expansion of medical colleges . . 





330 

Scholarships .. 

• • 




332 

Stipends for the training of Health Assistants 


. « 


339 

Training of Hospital Social Workers 

« 

• • 


a . 


339 

.Medical Research 

, , 


, , 


334 

Health education 

. • 


. • 


334 

Special provision for Industrial Health services 


• . 


334 

Maintenance oharges @ 3% per year on capital works in connection with 
oertain services . . . . < • • . •». 

384 
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^ Vlrimary unita — 


NathReeutfi$^. ^ 

First 

five years, 

Rs. 


First 

ten y»an« 

Rs. 


(«) Office of the primary unit . . 


(b) Housing for the primary unit staff 


Y 33,91 ,60,000 67,84,93,750 


fc) Primary unit dispensary, building and equip. J 
ment. 


Jl. — ^30- bed hospital — 

(а) building, equipment, and 

(б) acoommodation for staff 

iH.— Secondary unit — 

Office, housing for staff including mobile dental 
elinica organisations .. .. .. •• 



6,62,67,000 


3,78,00,000 


27,71,07,606 


7,41,96,000 


IV, — 200- bed hospital— 

Building, equipment and accommodation for staff. . 30,79,62,000 31,76,74,000 

500-bed hospital ^ ... .. .. 46,42,60,000 


.4mbul ances . • 


74,11,79,000 I 81,16,30,260 
1,06,04.000 6,17,40,000 


75 10 83,000 1,86,33,70,26 
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Fbuiabt Unit. 

{Ncn-Seeurring). 


(m) Office for each primaty unit 

A) Honsing for the primary unit staff 


Bs. 

16,000 

1,38,760 


!•) Oisponsary builcUng and equipment . . 
Pw all the provinces. 


20,000 

l.TW 

1st year 1080 X 1,73,750 

ss^ 

18,76,60,000 


Bnd year 

, , 


ltd year 

. . 

. . 


4th year 376 X 1,73,760 

mm 

6.63,30,000 


«th year 496 X 1,73,760 

mm 

8,61,80,000 

S3filt6O,0( 

•th year 341 x 1,73,760 


6,92,48,760 

7th year 396 X 1,73,760 

■a 

6,88,06,000 


•th year 382 X 1,73,760 

■■ 

6,63,72,600 


•th year 414 X 1,73,760 

OB 

7,19.32,600 


loth year 420 X 1,73,760 

n 

7,29,76,000 



JI« iO-bed hospital — 


(a) Building and equipment • . 


66,000 


(0) Aocofhmodation for staff • • 

•• 

84,250 

1,39,21 

.8# For all the provinces — 

lit year 216 x 1,39,260 

.. M 

3,00,78,000 


fud year 

• • a • 

. . 


Srd year 




4th year 188 X 1,39,260 

mm 

2,61,79,000 


5th year 


. , 

6,62^f.0i 

5th year 236 x 1,39,260 

. . B 

3,27,23,760 


7th year 282 X 1,39,250 

. . ae 

3,92.68,600 


8th year 274 x 1.39,250 

ss 

3,81.64.600 


•th year 367 X 1,39,260 

. . B 

6,11,04,760 


loth year 428 X 1,39,2.60 

. . B 

6,95,99,000 

27,ri,07^ 


— Ambulancee — 


3 motor — each 12,000 'I 
1 animal drivon 2,000 . , f 
Sst year 216 X 26,000 

tnd year 
trd year 

4th year 188 X 26,000 
0th year 

6th year 236 X 26,000 
7th year 282 X 26,000 
8th year 274. X 26,0()0 
8th year 367 x 26,000 
ftOth year 428 X 26,000 


26,000 

.. 65 , 10,000 


48.88.000 

61.10.000 

73.32.000 

71.24.000 

96.42.000 
1,11,28,000 
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SMONiMsr Ibtn. 
(Son-Btomniiiigt) 

L*-<a) Office for each Secondary unit 

(a) Housing for the staff of we Secondary unit 


Bs. 


Far all the Proyinoes— 

Ist year 216 X 1,75,000 

2nd year 

8rd year 

4th year 

6th year 

6th year 

Dental Aooo. 216 X 16,000 
7th year 66 x 1,75,000 
Dental 66 x 16,000 . . 

8th year 6 X 1,75,000 . . 
Dental 6 X 16,000 .. 

9th year ^ 


3,78,00,000 


34.56.000 
1,15,50,000 

10.56.000 

10.60.000 
96,000 


Deotah . . 

10th year 67 X 1,75,000 
Dental 67 X 16,000 .. 


1,17,26,000 

10,72,000 


Ba^ 

fOpINIF 


.3,99,6M«r 


63 , 90 ^ 68 ^ 

6,76,([^^69t 


. — 200-bed hospital— 

(а) Building 7,00,000 

Equipment # • • • 1,00,000. 

(б) Accommodation for the staff [6,25,750 14,25,750 
For aU the Provinces— 

1st to 6th year 216 X 14,25,760 . . - 30,79,62,000 

6th year .. .. •. •• ^ 

Dental staff aooo. 216 X 44,600 . . - 96,12,000 

7th year 
Dental 
8th year 
Dental 
9th year 
Dental 
10th year 
Dental 






No new 500 bed hospital is ever created. They are to be conTenfaw 
}m 200-bed hospitals, but as soon as a certain number of 200-bed hoipyjF 
eoDverted into those with,500-beds an equal number of 200-bed hoepHakr 
brought into being. 


Building . • . • • • Bs. 17,50,000 

Equipment .. •• t, 2,50,000 

Accommodation for staff .. „ 12,70,000 


„ 32,70,000 

non-recurring cost of the 500-bed hospital. 


1st ten yeana 


Ist to 6th year • • ^ 

7th year 66 x 32,70,000 
Dental staff aooo. 66 X 70,000 • • 
th year 6 x 32,70,000 • • 

Dental staff acco. 6 x 70,000 •• 
9th year . . • • • • 

10th year — 

67 x 82,70,000 

Dentid staff aooo. 67 x 70,000 


.. - Nil 

. 21,68,20,000 

- 46,20,000 

.. » 1,96,20,000 

.. » 4,20,000 

- Na 

..I * 21,90,90,000 

.. » 46,90,000 
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S-Ibiiuoic Unit. 

Pfimary Umi. 

(•) Office for the primaiy unit (non-reoarriiig) • . . . Ra. 15»000 

\b) Housing for the primary unit staff (non-recurring). 


Frimary XJoh (40»000). 

No. 

Floor space 
of housing 
for one 
person. 


Total. 

Offloer @ Bs. 260— 





ti-IWO 

2 


rjESllii 


Fuhlio Health Nurse @ 





Hs. 100~"5— 120 — 10 — 200 

4 


pM' 

22,600 sq.ft. 

-^mrmo @ Rs. 76 — 6 — 126 • • 

1 


1 @ ■ 

mdwivofl @ Rs. 60 — 6 — 100 
Tieln^ dais @ Rs. 26 — IJ — 

4 


mil 

^Rs. 5 per sq. 
ft. 

--40—2—60 . . 

4 


nPiiTim 


•ffanitaiy inspector ^ Rs. 

2 

1 



100—6—160 . . 
iSMlth .Mistant @ Bs, 


iKK 


go— 6— 100 

_ 

1 2 




'Clerks @ Rs* 76 — 6 — 160 • • ' 
fitter mistry @ Rs. 40—2 

2 


|B 

8,750 Sq.ft, 

••■^go • • 

Jnftflor acryaills — 

1 



Rs. 3 per 
sq. ft. 

1 O Bs. 40—2 — 60 • • \ 





14 ^ Rs. 26 — 2 — 66 * • j 

16 


B 


JFharmaolst ^ Rs. 40—2 — 60 

1 

600 


>Xe) Dispensary at the pri- 
mary unit — 
(non-reourring). 

Building equipment and 





lands 


• • 

•• 

•• 


Total ooa 
ffaooomm 
dation |bl 
one Unll 


Bet 




26^ 




20,Cpur 
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SO-Bsd HosnriA. 

LMBdUiiig.. ^ 46.WW 

Equipment ^ ^ 1^0(95 



(I) Aecarnm^iation/or Staff. ’^Coat for housing the staff of SO-bed hospital. 
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Sboondaby Unit, 

III. Nonrreowring? 

(a) Office for the Secondary unit] •• 

(h) Housing for the Secondary unit staff. 


Bs. 30,0^' 



Administrative M. 0. 

@ Rs. 1,000— 60— 1,260 
Deputy A. M. 0, 

@ Rs. 600—30—800 . 

Assistant A.M.O. 

@ Rs. 400—30—700 . 

Assistant P. H. Engineer 
@ Rs. 400—30—700 . 

Senior Sanitary Inspectors 
@ Rs. 150—10—260 . 

Senior F. H. Nurses 
@ Rs. 150—10—260 . 

Head Clerk 

@ Rs. 200—10—300 . 

Statistical Clerk 
@Rs. 200— 10— 300^ . 
StenograplK'rs 

@ Rs. 100—5-200 
Clerk (let Division) 

@ Rs, 160—10—260 . 

Clerks (2nd Division) ^ 
Rs, 76—6—160 
Inferior servants 
@ Rs. 21^5—66 


In the second five years onJy^ 

Dentist at Rs. 260—25—500 1 

Dental Hygienists 

@R8. 80— 5— 130 .. 2 


% 

Total area 

Rate of 

Total Coe# 

sq. ft. 

Cost, 

Bs. 


L 


15.000 
12 ^ 

25.000 


1 ■■ 


3,600 „ j n, 600 - 

I 

1 

I 

4, coo „ tsfiw 

1,500 7,600' 

2,000 Its. 3 6,000 

1,260 „ 6,760 

Total .. "^1,44,760 
or rongbly Bs. 1,4 5,000 ftr 
geoondary Unit. 

T >tal Coat 

Be. 

2,000 10,000 

2,000 6,000 

it^. 16,000' 
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Ifohile Dental Gliniot/ (In the second ytm only).* 

J f snf s os m ity s 

Ril 

« Cost of • mobile dontoldlnio^ftilly equipped (traitor type M in e»e00^ 
Kew Zeelei^). 

Coot of the towing ear •• 11,000 

Bztea cost for portable equipments 460 


Total 

about 


Oalcnlation of total cost. 


0th year 216x18,000 
7tfa year 06x18,000 
eth year Ox 18,000 
0th year NU 
loth year 07 X 18,000 


17,060 

or 

18,000 


Be. 

.. 88 , 88,000 
.. 11 , 88,000 
1,08,000 


.. 12 , 00,000 


Total 03,90,000 

*Suoh a eiinio in Kew Zealand, ooat 320 sterlinga eight yearsago. For arriving at 
•the pmeot eost another 60 p.o. has been added. 

An ambulanoe oar attached to each 30-bed hospital costs Rs. 12,000. 




(*)— BnfUQtag 
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81)0 Bud Hospital— ot»nW. 
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Rxoubbtno. 



First five years 

First ten yeart. 

I. Primary Unit, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(a) Staff salary 

28,92,00,264 

1,05,01,52,806 

(b) Dispensary: drugs, and sundries . . 

2,46,97,000 

8,17,36,700 

n. 30‘hed hospital. 



(a) Staff salary 

2,95,80,080 

16,63,07,489 

(6) Drugs, sundries and diet 

2,18,40,000 

11,64.46,000 

(c) Ambulance maintenance 

1,00.20,000 

5,82,22,600 

III, Secondary Unit, 



Staff salary 

8,34,07,152 

22.72,06,861^ 

IV. (a) Staff salary — 



2()0-bed hospital 

22,01,44,392 

40,11,82,693 

600-bod hospital 


16,18,43,764 

(h) Drugs, sundries and diet 



200-bed hospital 

10,80,00,000 

21,60,00,000 

600-bcd hospital 


8,72,50,000 

V. A dmin:8frafive Organisation at the District healqvarters, 6,S1,65,776 

12,26,73,736 

SI. Preparation of House Lists .. 

28,00,000 

60,00,000 

Total 

84^87,82,101 

278,41,01,422 

Mai^tf.nancp charges on capital works in connection with three million unit scheme. 

Primary unit 

2,44,77,000 

0,49,88,625 

30-bed ho.spital . , 

43,94,730 

2,41,16,707 

Secondary unit 

45.30,000 

1,1 8.24,020 

200 -bed hospital . . 

3,09,55,440 

8.43,03,180 

600-bed hospital .. 

. . 

2,10,42,000 

Total 


23,62,74,432 

Grand Total 

'91,91,40,234 

302,03,75,864 

Recureing, 



1. Primary unit. 



(a) Stall s<alariea (see'for further details pp.267-2G8) 



Ps. 

Ps. 

Ist year . . 

4,28,24,160 


2nd year . , 

4,63,06,000 


3rd year . . 

4,77,84.000 


4th year . . 

6,51,72,362 


6th year . . 

8,81,79,152 

28,02,66,264 

6th year . , 

10,73,03,332 


7th year . . 

12.80,81,002 


8th year . . 

15,03,49,301 


9th year . . 

17,15,74,166 


lOlh year 

19,99,18,630 

1,0.',01,62,805 

(6) Dispensary. 



Ilecurring cost in respect of drugs, sundries and maintenance of emer- 

g«ncy bods. 




Ps. • 

R^. 

Drugs . . . . . . . . . . 

1,500 


Sundries 

600 


Emergency beds 

600 


Two Maternity beds at Ps. 600 per bed 

1,000 



3,700 



Ist year 1060 x 3,700 .. .. .. 30, 06, 000 

2nd year I)o. . . . . . . 39,00,000 

3rd year Do, . , ■ , . • 30,00.000 

*th year 1456x3,700 ,, ,, ,, 63,87,200 

6th year 19.52 X 3,700 .. .. .. 72,22,100 2,15,074600 

8th ydar 220«’x 3,700 . .. .. .. 84,84,100 

7th year 2689x3,700 ,. .. .. 90, 1*0,300 

8th year 3071x3,700 .. .. ,. 1,13,62,700 

#th year 3485 X 3,700 .. .. .. 1,88,04,500 

10th year 3905 x 3,700 ,. .. .. 1,44,48,500 


8 , 17 , 36 , 70 * 
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RaOUBBIKG. 

II. 30A>ed hospital. 


(a) Staff salary, (see for farther details pp. 269'270). 


let year . . 



Rs. 

40,00,533 

Rs. 

2nd year 



42,40,941 


Srd year . . 



44,81,568 


4th year .. 



82,04,140 


SUiyear .. 



86,53,792 

2,95.80 980 

6th year . . 



1,35,34,907 


7 th year . . 



1,94,73,328 


8th year . . 



2,55,77,710 


9th year 



3,37,78,409 


10th year 



4,34,52,135 

16,53,97,469 

(M Drugs, sundries and diet. 

Drugs . . 

, , 

, , 

4,600 


Sun&iea 

, , 

, , 

1,600 


Diet . . 

•* 

•• 

9,000 


let year 216 x 16,000 



15,000 

32,40,000 


2nd year 216 x 16,000 



32,40,000 


Srd year 216 x 15,000 



32,40,000 


4th year 404x16,000 



60,60,000 


6th year 404x16,000 

« • 


60,60,000 

2,18,40,000 

6th year 639 X 15,000 

• • 


95,86,000 


7th year 921x15,000 

• • 


1,38,16,000 


8th year 1 195 x 16,000 

# e 


1,79,25,000 


9th year 1562 x 16,000 



2,34,30,000 


lOth year 1990x16,000 



2,98,50,000 

11,64,45,000 


(c) Ambulance mairUenance. 

For 2 motors . . 6,000 

For 1 animal drawn 1,600 
Ist year 210x7,600 
2nd year 2 1 6 X 7,500 
3rd year 21 6 x 7,500 
4th year 404 x 7,600 
6th year 404 x 7,500 

6th year 639x7,600 
7th year 921 X 7*500 
8th year 1195x7,500 
9th year 1562x7,600 
10th year 1990 x 7,500 


7,600 per year 

r; . . 16,20,000 

16,20,000 

16,20,000 

30,30,000 

30,30,000 

47.92.500 

69.07.500 

89.62.500 

1.17.15.000 

1.49.26.000 


III. Secondary Unit. 


Staff salary (see for further details pp. 271-272). 

let year . . 

2nd year 
3rd year . . 

4tk year . . 

6th year . . 


1,61,96,896 

1,69,33,456 

1,60,95,604 

1,74,45,024 

1,81,96,272 


6th year . . 
7th year . . 
8th year . . 
9th year . . 

lOtk year 


2,13,06,024 

2,74,01,406 

2,88,69,760 

2,98,80,676 

2i63,71^ 


1,09,20,000 


5,82,22,600 


8,34,67,161 


22,72,96,866 
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RsOUBBlKa. 

tr* (a) 200-hedho8jpitai. 


staff salary (see for farther details pp. 274-276). 






Rs. 

Bs. 

lit year . . 


• . 


3,01, ,060 


year 



• • 

4,16,00,375 


Srdyear .. 



• • 

4,40,26,632 


4tliyear .. 



• • 

4,64,48,424 


5th year .. 




4,88,70,000 

22.01.44»8M 

jBthyear .. 




5,55,71,400 


7th year .. 




5,24,76,660 


5th year .. 




5,46,20,314 


5th year .. 




5,71,62,126 


}0th year 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5,13,07,701 

49,ll,62»55i 

dOihhed hoipikU. 






salary (see for further details pp. 277* 

>280). 


7th year .. 




2,83,45,482 


5th year .. 

e e 

, , 

. , 

3,24,50,484 


5th year . . 

• • 

, , 


3,40,54,044 


lOth year 


•• 

•• 

6,69,84,744 

16.18.43,764 

4Jb) Drugs, Sundries and Diet. 





lor the 200'bed hospital. 





Drags and sundries 

40,000 





Diet 

60,000 

1,00,000 



1st year 216 X 1»00,000 

. . 



2,16,00,000 


5nd year 216x1 ,00,000 

• • 



2,16,00,000 


5rd year 216, x 1,00,000 

.. 



2,16,00,000 


4th year 216, X 1,00,000 

. . 



2,16,00,000 


5th year 216x1,00,000 




‘ 2,16,00,000 

1O.8O.M.0M 

6th year 216x1,00,000 




2,16,00,000 


7th year 216x1,00,000 

. . 


• • 

2,16,00,000 


5th year 216x1,00,000 



• e 

2,16,00,000 


5th year 216 x 1,00,000 



e • 

2,16,00,000 


10th year 216x1,00,000 

. . 

. . 

• • 

2,16,00,000 

21,60,00,005 

For SOO-bed hospital 






Drags and sundries 

1,00,000 





Diet 

1,50,000 

2,50,000 



Tth year 66 X 2,50,000 

, , 

, , 


1,65,00,000 


5th year 72 X 2,60,000 

. . 

• . 

. . 

1,80,00,000 


5th year 72 x 2,60,000 

. . 

• . 

. . 

1,80,00,000 


10th year 135 

• • 

•• 

• • 

3^47,50,000 
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V. Beeurring eosl tn respeet of &e Adminitlration org^ioatioH tt ^ 


District Headqmrters. 

(see for further detaib p. 281). 


1st five years. 



One fiiidi organisation 

• 0 •• •• •• •• 

Ria 

2,69,28 

216 ,f 

•• •• •• •• •• 

6,81,65,77^ 

2nifive years. 

One raoh organisation 


2,85,188 

216 »» »• •• 



6,44,07>066' 

1st ten years. 

For 216 Bistriot Headquarters Organisation .. 

r 

12,25,78,789 


Tl. Preparation of Houae liata — (aee for further details pp. 282>28S)^ 
IstfiTOjears .. .. .. .. Bs. 28 lakhs. 

1st ten years .. ^ .. .. Rs. 60 lakhs. 
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Vive yean — Bs. 28,92,66,264 Ten yean — ^Ba. 1,05,01,62,805 



lEl (•)• SO-Bbd HoflPiTAk 

Sa&ibt or Statf . 

Recurring— further details. 
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ifoM<DemdOiyom»aiM>» {One far eaeX Sixoniary Cmtre in the Second fivefean). 
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Expenditure of the MohQe Dental Organisations attached to secondary units {one to each seeondaey unit in the second 

five years only). 
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AimMfMim 9rgmU(aton at the iiatria heaifM^. 
{Further detaSa) 
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VI, Preparation of House lists — {Further details). 

Five clerks (one for each primary unit) and one suywrvusor are pxovid*® 
for the first five primary units that will be set up in each district. 


Pay- 

Sopcrviflor 
TravelliDg allowance 


7 .'i p.ic. 

2r) p.m* 


Total . . 100 p.in. 


Clerk 

Travelling allowance . . 
Oontingenciea . . 


CO p.ra. 

20 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

(to cover eOlJt 


Piovinoe-— 


1. Biadras 

3. Bombay 
t. Bengal 

4. U.P. 

5. Bihar 
C. Orissa 


t. Puni lb 

8. C. P. d: B Tar 

9 . Aeanm 

10. Sind 

11. N.-W. F. P. 


Total 


8-‘> p.m. 


Total Cost. 


Ten yoai 
pt*riod. 

8 .oi.:jr.o 

4J3.100 

11, Oo.L'OO 

O/iC.SSO 
1 , 1 >.), Il)l> 

l,n:j.rvso 
C 1.440 


— " s r 

ViT« y«kX 
wriod. 
lU. 

3 ,di,soe 

2,62.20G 

3,68,800 

6.62.400 
2,20,800 

62,800 

8.88.400 
2,23,440 

88,200 

60.400 

37.800 


50,01,420 


27 . 01.440 


Tear. 


1ft yea I 
Sad year 
trd year 
4th year 
5ih year 
8ih year 
tth year 
8th year 
tth year 
lOtb year 


Or roagbly abont 


H'.. 60 l:iLhs. Kf*. 28 lakb». 


Each Diori t 



6 

5 

6 
7 

10 

13 

16 

10 

23 

27 


Mi\DRAS. 


6 

6 

1 

120 

24 

2 

2 

1 

48 

21 

3 

3 

1 

72 

21 

3 

3 

1 

72 

24 

3 

3 

1 

72 

21 

3 

3 

1 

72 

21 

4 

4 

1 

06 

2i 

4 

4 

1 

06 

24 


1 22 

,400 

28,800 

ifilfiOa 

48, 

‘MiO 

28,800 

T?,1« 

73, 

UO 

2S,80O 


73, 

140 

28,800 

1,0*..*:’ 

73, 

! 10 

28.800 


73, 

,4 10 

28.800 

l.WI.Sfc'' 

07, 

,l»-- 0 

28.>300 


07,' 

L».!0 

28,800 
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BOMBAY. 


1ft year 



6 

5 

6 

1 

95 

19 

96,900 

22,800 


tnd year 



5 







. . 

• • 

Ird year 



5 








. . 

4th y(*ar 



7 

2 

* *2 

*1 

*38 

io 

3^760 

22,8rx> 

61.56$ 

5th year 



10 

3 

3 

1 

67 

ly 

68,140 

22,800 

80,y«o 

5th y» ar 



11 

1 

1 

1 

19 

19 

19.380 

22,800 

42,480 

7th yi'Ar 



12 

1 

] 

1 

19 

19 

19.380 

22,8->J 

42,180 

8th yi'ar 



i:j 

1 

1 

1 

10 

19 

19,:3SO 

22,8' >*; 

42,1 h-0 

0th yc ir 



14 

1 

1 

] 

19 

19 

l9,:is(» 

22,8(K> 

42,180 

10th y. 'tr 



ir> 

1 

1 

1 

19 

19 

19,380 

22,H(J0 

42,1SC 


Grand Totul .. 


BENGAL (20 Diatricts). 


Iht y*‘Hr 

5 

5 

5 

1 1 :;<.3 

26 

1,32,OOU 

3J,2(.H; 

l,03.8o} 

2;id y*-.ir 

. . ' 5 







. . 

Brd yi-ar 

5 








4 th \ I 'f 

7 

2 


! 52 

20 

5.3,0 lu 

31,200 

84,240 

6Tb yc.ai 

10 

3 

1 ) 

1 7.8 

20 

79.500 

3l,2'/3J 

l,li),7aC 

6th yiar 

14 

4 

\ 

i Ifl 

2(3 

l.Of'.OStj 


1,37, 2S$ 

7th vr’ r 

1 

> 

: iDi 


l,o0,<*8t( 

3i.2!;9 

l,a7.2SC 

8ttj y<* r 


1 

t 

1 1 <>i 

2(3 

1,00,080 

31.i9-.» 

1,37,2«C 

dth yi'.^r 

2() 

4 

1 

1 lot 

20 

1, 09,080 

31,200 

1,37,280 

loth yf*ar 

;}(• 

J 

-{ 

! 104 

20 

1,00,080 

31.200 

1,37,280 







Grand Totnl 


10,45,20C> 


UNITED BROVINCES (43 Districts). 

latycflr (’» b r» 1 L’ln 2 , 4 1 , SOU ."iTjCOo :i, 02,406 

2ml Vfm . . . . r» 

.'if! yt'ur . . 

ith v«‘ai- 7 j 1 yO IS 97 , 1*20 57 ,t >00 1 , 6 B *520 

flthyrar ..10 ' 144 4 S l, 4 i),S.S() d 7 ,(> 0 (.' 2,<>4 4 ^ 

*Uii yt .ir . ..II 1 .i I 4 S 4 S 4 S, 1.(30 57 ,o(XI i, 00 ,C* 0 (? 

7 th Vf-ar .. *. i : I 1 l 48 48 4 n,'. v’.u .iT.ijt'-O 1 . 08 , 5 tiC* 

Sth y.’ar .. ..18 1 ’ 1 KS 48 1 S ,900 5 V,doO i, 0 d,^*G 

9 tli var . . . . 11 1 I { 48 48 48,900 OT.laHJ 

loth v:\ r . ' I a 1 1 4 S 4 S 57,000 1 , 0 «,C ';0 

(ii'.nd TotA: .. 11 , 96,200 


IMHAU (J() Districts). 

lit year .. f, r, 1 SO G» S 1,(300 1 9,200 I,l>0,!SW 

2nd y^ar . . . , . 

'3rtl yf';< r . . a 

4ili yrar .. 7 'j I 1(3 3 l. >9* i9,2'XI 5!,8ft0 

Sthyrar .. .. !o a .J . . 48 1«3 •18,'''30 D.JvH) 88.100 

'tf.fi ^ J.J ^ j 4.’\U .0 l!r,2t.\> f;d..lOO 

*thytar .. 17 t j 1 y,! It; 0.',_vS’O 19.200 84,480 

&th|^x».jr ..21 1 1 I '34 I(* G.-,2. 0 19.2<'.t> 8 ^*,i 8 C 

3th y»*jtr .. , . 2.”i 4 1 1 (31 1(3 t3.',2SO 19,2'00 84,480 

lOthyo.r .. .. *29 i I (U !o 0 . 1,280 I9,2i8) 84,480 

Grand ToUil . . 6,20,88v* 
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Each District 


Expenditure. 


•9i0«r. 


I 

•c 


«M .£ 


'-B 3 

r 


I 


>: 

I 


T 

I 


I 


ORISSA (6 Districts). 


4- 




6 

6 

8 

1 

30 

6 

30.600 

7,200 

37,800 

fad y«*^' 


5 









M ye*' 


5 









4 liiyeer 


7 

2 

2 

* 1 

12 

H 

12’ 240 

7^200 

19,440 

Hh year 


10 

3 

3 

1 

18 

6 

18,360 

7.200 

2.5,660 

•Mb year 


U 

1 

j 

1 

t'> 

0 

C.ll'o 

7,20f) 

13,320 

f tti year 


13 

2 

2 

1 

12 

« 

6.120 

7,200 

13,320 

Mb year 


16 

2 

2 

1 

12 

6 

6,120 

7.200 

13,320 

.M year 


17 

2 

2 

1 

12 

« 

6,120 

7,200 

13,.320 

year 


19 

2 

•> 

1 

12 

t) 

0,120 

7.200 

13,320 








( 

rand 'Pot^il 


1.19,400 




PUNJAB 

(30 Districts). 




lit year 


6 

6 

6 

I 

150 

30 

1 53,000 

36,000 

l,H(>,iX)0 

Siad year 


8 









fid year 


6 









41b year 


7 

2 

o 

1 

*’,0 

30 

tjl.'JOO 

.3t),t>00 

97,200 

•fib year 


9 

2 

o 

1 

«'.0 

30 

61 200 

36.000 

97,200 

dib year 


10 

1 

1 

I 

30 

33 

30,; 

36,()()0 

6ti,6(X) 

91b year 


11 

I 

1 

1 

30 

30 

3o,(.iti) 

36,000 

66,(K)0 

dih year 


12 

1 

1 

t 

30 

30 

30,601* 

36,01 K) 

66,600 

91b year 


13 

1 

1 

t 

30 

30 

30,6(!0 

3*1,000 

66,6(H1 

19lh year 


14 

1 

1 

1 


3r> 

30.600 

;9‘.,oo0 

(W; 6)00 








^Jrand 'I'otal 


7,16,400 



0. 

P. & RERAR (19 Districts) 




lilyear 


8 

8 

r, 

1 

95 

19 

96 900 

22,800 

1,19,700 

and year 


6 









Jrd year 


6 









4«h year 


7 

2 

2 

1 

38 

19 

38,760 

22,800 

6l’56U 

•8lh year 



1 

1 

1 

19 

19 

19,380 

22,800 

42,180 

dih year 


8 









^Ih year 


9 

1 

1 

*1 

19 

io 

19,380 

22,800 

42,180 

^Ih year 


10 

1 

1 

1 

19 

19 

19.380 

22,800 

42,180 

Ml year 


11 

1 

I 

1 

10 

19 

19,380 

22,800 

42,180 

jMi year 


1? 


I 

1 

19 

19 

19,380 

22,800 

42,180 








Grand Totiil 


3,92,160 




ASSAM (14 Diatricts). 




year 


8 

8 

6 

1 

70 

14 

71.400 

16,800 

88 200 

^Bd year 


8 









M year 

. • • 

8 









4 «h year 


6 









Mb year 

M year 


6 

6 

*1 

"j 

1 

it 

’i4 

14.280 

16,800 

31,080 

Tth year 


7 

1 

] 

i 

14 

14 

14,280 

16,800 

31,080 

4lh year 


8 

1 

1 

1 

14 

14 

14,280 

16,800 

31,080 

Ml year 


9 

1 

1 

1 

14 

14 

14,280 

16.800 

31,080 

fiHh year 


10 

1 

1 

J 

n 

n 

H,2^0 

16,800 

31,080 








Oran 

i Total 


2,43,600 
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Eaoh Distriot 


Expenditare. 


‘S 

0 


1 r 




a 


!; 

5 


•3 

■s 


s 

i 

SL 

•8 


I 


I 

a 

•8 


4* 

lg 


» r 

I I 

H G 


i* 

I 


1 


SIND (8 Districts). 



fi 

0 

0 

1 40 

8 

40,800 

9,600 

00,400 

EoiEponr 

5 


• • 



. . 

. . 

.. 

“Mi 

6 





. . 

.. 

• • 

4«h 

0 


.. 



.. 

.. 

.. 

^hy*»s 

0 







.. 


5 







• • 

f tb 

6 

1 

1 

1 8 

8 

8,160 

9,600 

17,760 


6 



. . 

. . 

. . 


.. 


7 

1 

J 

i 8 

8 

8,160 

0,600 

17,766 

SOch 

8 

1 

1 

1 8 

8 8,100 

ilrand Total 

9,600 

i7jeo 

1,03,680 


NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER PROVINCE (G Districts). 


lUs* y*-'*- r 

0 

6 

Ti 

1 30 

6 30,000 

7,200 

37,800 

2l»d v 

0 





, , 


8ld',vw.: 

6 


. . 



, , 

, , 

It yv-'-- 

5 


. . 


. . 

. . 

, . 

Otib Vf 

6 






. . 

8lh 

5 






.. 

4lt y 

ri 

1 

1 

1 6 

t’. 6,130 

7,200 

13,326 


rt 





• • 

. . 


H 






. . 

iOt& 

7 

1 

1 

i () 

0 6,120 

Grand Total 

7,200 

13,320 

64,446 
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JfoMfmatim charga on eapitai world in eonneelion with the threo-miUiom 

unit tcheme. * 


Yewr. 

Capital expenditiire 

Maintonanoe at 3 per oent. per 

Lit five years, let ten yeare- 


Ri. 

Rb. 

Re. 

FHmat^ Unik. 




let year 

18,70,50.000 

2,25,18,000 

6,06,55,505 

fad year 

. . 

. . 

. . 

trd year 

. . 

. . 

. . 

4th year 

6.53.30,000 

19,50,900 

1,17,50,400 

5th year 

8,61,80,000 

•• 

1,29,27,005 

ith year 

5.92,-18,760 

2,44,77,900 

71,09,855 

7th year 

6.88,05,000 


61,92,455 

8th year 

6,63.72,600 


59.82,350 

8tb year 

7,19.32.600 


23,51,975 

10th year 

7.29.75,000 


•• 

Total 


- 


iOJitd hottpildl. 




lit year 

3,00.73,000 

36,09,360 

8i. 21,000 

2ad year 


. • 

. . 

Srd year 



. . 

4th year 

2,61,79.000 

7,86,370 

47,12,330 

5th year 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5th year 

3,27,23,750 

43,94,730 

39,25^ 

7th year 

3,02.68,600 


35. 34,1W 

8th year 

3,81,64,600 


22, 89.275 

0th year 

5,11,04.750 


15, S3j4i 

10th year 

5,95.99,000 


•• 

Total 

•• 

- 

2,41,16^W7 

Bufomditgry Unit, 




lit year 

3,78,00,000 

45,36,000 

1,02,06,009 

fnd year 

. . 

.. 


Srd year 


. . 


4th year 

. . 

. . 


5 th year 


•• 

• • 

5th year 

31.56, 0f)0 

45,36,000 

4,14,T29 

7th year ^ 

1, 15,50.000 -t- 


]l,^4„54e 


10,56.000 




=1,26,06.000 



8th year 

10,50,000+ 


6^,750 


96,000 




= 11,46,000 



0th year 




10th year 

1.17,25,000+ 


• - 


10,72.000 



• 

= 1, 27,97, 1K)0 




T(,tal 
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Matj^tenemae charge* on non-recurring expeniiture. 


VeM, 

Oapital expendi- 
ture. 

M iintonanoo at 3 per cent, per years. 
^ —A - ^ 

Ist five years. Ist ten years. 

i00.htid hospifat, 
l0t year 

2fid year 

8rd y' ar 

4th y#*»r 
fith year 

30,79,6^,000 

3,69,55,440 

8,31,49,740 

6th year 

96,12,000 

3.09,55,440 

11,63,440 

7th year 

8th year 

0th year 

10th year 

.. 


•• 

Total 

• % - « 

. , 

8,43,03,180 


M-Bed hospital. 



lit year 



8nd year 



8rd year 



4th year 



8th year 



6th year 



7ih year 

21,68,20.000-f- 

46,20,000 

=»22.04.40,000 

1,93,39,600 

6lh year 

1,96,20.0004- 

4,20.000 

=2,00,40,000 

12,02,400 

6ih year 

Nil 

• • 

loth year 

21,90,90,0004- 

46,90,000 

=22,37,80,000 


Total 

• . • . 

2,10,42.000 


For the seooad five or 1st ten yeani« 
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Suwber of pnrrmy units (aiid dispensaries having two vMUernitji and Hso rnKm^^- 
§mey beds) in British India, during the first ten years shown previn eem i m 


Total 

oic^B wmm 

llfad* Bom- Pun- C. P & N. W. Pin> ibnt 

** ras. bay. Bengal. U. P. Bihar.^Orin^a. jab. Borar. A88am.tSiDJ. F. P. Tm«M^ ffmtf 

to 


Vo. Of dll. 
moll. 


24 19 )ii\ 48 16 6 3(» 19 14 8 6 


iaiyeat .. 

120 

tad 

99 *• 

120 

Ifd 

99 •• 

120 

4th 

99 • • 

168 

fth 

» * . 

240 

ilh 

M . . 

312 

fth 

It • * 

384 

ith 

I* . * 

466 

iUi 

It • • 

652 

10th 

II . • 

648 


95 

130 

240 

95 

13u 

240 

96 

130 

240 

133 

1S2 

3;ui 

190 

2ti<» 

4S0J 

209 

3^-1 

528 

228 


.776 

247 

572 

024 

2C6 


(>72 

285 

7. SO 

720 


80 

! 30 

150 

80 

“30 

160 

80 . 

30 

J50 

112^ 

42 

210 

ICO , 

60 

270 

208 

CC 

3(0 

272 

78 

330 

3.HC 

60 

360 

400 j 

JOL' 

300 

404 • 

114 

420 


06 

70 

40 

96 

70 

40 

95 

70 

40 

J33 

70 

40 

152 

70 

40 

162 

84 

40 

171 

08 

48 

190 

112 

48 

209 

126 

66 

228 

140 

64 


30 1^8^ S^Mt 
39 1,696) 

36 1,08» «. 

30 ],46(» mi 
30 1.963 dir 
36 2.263 Ml 
36 2,6KO m 
36 3,073 Mi 
36 3,4M «l«- 

42 3.903 Mr 


Numbers of 30-bed hospitals during the first ten years in British 

(Provision in respect of these hospitals has been doubled dunn^^j 
second five years). 


''’ota? 

olfvess 

Mad> Bom* N. W. Prorineast 

raa. bay. Boofrai. U. P. Bili'ir.Orii..a, Puu* C. P. AAs^ani. Sind. F. P 

jab. Bcrar. 

No. of 


Diatriota. 

24 

18 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

6 

S9 


lit 

year 

24 

19 

26 

, 48 

10 

0 

.30 

n 

U 

b 

1 

239 

mr 

ind 


24 

19 

26 

48 

10 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

i< 

215 

tm 

ltd 

II * * 

24 

19 

26 

48 

10 

0 

30 

19 

14 

8 

6 

!>iei 

a.-. 

4th 

II * * 

48 

38 

62 

96 

32 

12 

60 

38 

14 

8 

6 


ItMES 

ith 


48 

38 

52 

96 

32 

12 

00, 

38 

M 

8 

6 

40# 


dth 

II • • 

96 

67 

104 

144 

61 

18 

90 

38 

14 

8 

6 

630 

m 

fth 

II 

144 

76 

156 

192 

96 

24 

120 

67- 

28 

16 

12 

92ii 

Mi 

M 

II 

192 

95 

208 

240 

128 

36 

160 

76 

42 

16 

12 


m 

ith 

II • • 

264 

1.73 

286 

288 

170 

48 

180 

95 

56 

24 

12 


Mi 

lOth 

II •• 

336 

152 

390 

384 

224 

CO 

210 

114 

70 

32 

18 

1,690 

Mr 



Number of secondary units in British India, during the firsi Mo 
years period. 


Had- Bom- Pun- C. P. ft N. W. 

rti. bay. Bengal. U. P. Bibar. Orifea. Jab. Berar. Aiaam. Sind. F. F. 


lo.ofl>ia. 

tiieta 

24 

19 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

8 

lit year 

24 

19 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

6 

Md M •* 

24 

19 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

0 

M M .. 

24 

19 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

i 

4th H .. 

^4 

19 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

9 

M H .. 

24 

19 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

6 

6th o .. 

24 

19 

26 

48 

16 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

6 

fth „ .. 

48 

19 

52 

48 

32 

6 

30 

19 

14 

8 

6 

6th „ .. 

48 

19 

62 

48 

82 

12 

80 

19 

14 

8 

6 

6th » ^ 

48 

19 

62 

48 

32 

12 

80 

19 

14 

8 

6 

lilh 

48 

28 

62 

96 

82 

12 

80 

19 

14 

8 

8 



2irjj,Mr 
210 «. 
219 «. 

219 
219 
219 

289 9r 
289 0 

289 



289 
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Ifft yc»r 
Sod tt 
Srd ,t 
dth f* 

5th M 
6th * 

7th M 

9th », 

loth »> 

kojipitala— 

lit year 

fnd »f 
5rd „ 

ftth *t •• 

5th », 

6th >» •• 

7th « » • • 

•th », 

fth 

lOth ft • • 

gf§tmda^y Units--- 

Ini year 
fod to 6th year 
6th year (Dental) 
7th M 

6ih M 

9th tf 

I6fh M 

116 If (f Hospitid 
^ilosive of Dental) 


Bousing of the Haff- 


Be. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

1,080X 1,38,760 = 

14,98,60,000 


37«X i.38,760 = 

4!Wi X 1,38.760 = 
341x1.38.760 = 

3'.)fi X > .38,7.60 — 
.3SiX 1,3.8.7.60 “ 
414X1.3,8.760 — 
420X1,38,750 - 

6.21.70.000 

6.88.20.000 
4.73,13.780 
6,4!),4.5,O60 
6,3lt,(!2,.500 
6,74,42,500 
6,82,76,000 

27,0^*40,000 

64,18,18,760 

216X84,250 " 

1,81,08,000 
a a 


188X84,250 = 

1,5^*39,000 

3.40,37,000 

235x84,2.50 

282 x 84,2.50 = 

274 X 84.2.50 = 

367 X 84,2.50 

428 x 84,250 = 

l,n7.*98,750 

2,37,68,600 

2,3i),84,.500 

3.09,19.750 

3,60,69,000 

16,76,67,600 

216X1,46,000 = 

3,13,20,000 

3,1^20,000 

216x16,000 = 

66X (1,46.000+ 16.000)= 
6X1,61,000 = 

III 

• • 

a • 

67x1,61,000 = 

1,07,'87,000 

6,71, *66,000 

216 X (0,25,750+44.600)= 14,47,74,00 

l8t five and ten years. 
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Preliminary Surveys. 

Before starting the proposed health developments it is desixabk 
to have a survey to find out existing health conditions. ' If such a survey oaii 
be carried out in every district where the scheme is to be introduced we snail 
have reached the ideal arrangement. However, particularly in view of tin 
trained staff necessary this may not be possible. It* is therefore suggested 
that such surveys should be carried out in the areas under our sigheme in fov 
districts in each province, which are selected as being representative of the 
oonditions prevailing in the province as a whole. In Singur, for a 
population of about 62,100, it is understood that the survey eost 
Rs. 16,000. Therefore the survey in each district will cost roughly Rs. 50,000 
and in each province Rs. two lakhs. For eleven Provincts this cost will be 
Rs. 22 lakhs. 

It is desirable that health surveys should be accompanied by similar bus- 
veys in other fields such as agriculture, animal husbandry, education, etc. 

Non-reatrring. * 

Water Supply 
Ut five years — 


Rs. 


Urban 

Rural 

. . 10.00,00,000 1 l^Iaintenance at 3% per 

y year Rs. 1,20,00,000. 

10,00,00.000 J 

2nd five yes 

Urban 

Rural 

') On previous periods 

10.00. 00.000 L expenditure 3.00,00.000. 

r On 2nd five y^'srs* expenditwe 

10.00. 00.000 J Rs. 1,20,00,000. 

Ten years— 

Urban 

Rural 

K8.6,4o,oo,oeft. 

l>raintige— 

1 

30.00. 00.000 1 Maintenance let five 

years .. »• l,80,00,OQi 

80.00. 00.000 J 1st ten years •• 8,10,00,000 

lat five year?* . . 

Ut ten yoai-K 


Total maintenance on water supply and drainage together ; 

Rs. 

Ut five years .. 1,20.00,000 

1,80,00.000 


3 . 00 . 00,000 


let ten yoar'< 5,10, 00,000 

8.10,00.000 


13,60.00,000 

IE 


H1842H8DO 



lUewring, 


an. 

fire jear»-~ 

Water and Drainage Board, Investigation units @ R». 2*6 lakhs per 
year . . . . . . . . . . . . 13,00, 

2nd five yean — 

Water and Drainage Board, Investigation units @ Us. 2*6 lakhs per year 13,00,00^ 
1st ten yeaia— 


Rs. 13,00,000 phu Ba. 13,00.000 

•• 

• • 

26,00,000 

DireeioraU— 

Officers 

Establishment 

Travelling allowances 


tstfive years. 
Rs. . 

37.00. 000 

8.00. 000 
6,27.000 

Isi ten years. 

Rs. 

82.50, f>t)0 
18,00,000 

12.50, (00 


Total 

5l.27..r()0 

1,13,00,0>'.C 

Frevinexal Directorate — 

Officers 

EbtabliBhment 

Travelling allowanee . . 

•• 

l^i tr -ir.'., 

Rb. 

2,03,81,5.'0 

44,00,000 

46,75,000 

Rb. 

5, 89, 2S. 100 

94.60.000 

93.50.000 


Total 

3,84,56,050 

7,77.38,100 


OXNTBAL DiBECTORATE. 


Name. No. Scale of pay. 


STAFF— 

Director General of Health Services .. 1 Rs. 3,f>00 pr-r mensi rr^. 

Deputy Directors .. .. .. ..0 Rb. 2,750 per meiLsem. 

Assistant Directors .. .. .. ..14 Re. 1,900 — 60—2,100, 


Pbovincial Dibeotoratb. 


Name. No. S^’alo of pay. 


STAFF— 

Director of Health Services . . . . 1 Rb. 2,750 per mensem. 

Deputy Directors .. .. .. ..6 Rh. 2,000 — 50 — 2,50^1 

Assistant Directors .. .. .. C 14 Rb. 1,500 — 50— -1,75('. 
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PltOVl>:0IAl RATI 

{Further daiaiU) 

2nd year 3rd year 4th year 6th year 6th year 7th year 8th year ©thyear I0thye% 
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Malaria (Total Expenditure). 

• Ist five Ist res 

years years 

Bs. Ks. 

f OBHreeniriDg i 

OentfS • • l»4fi,800 2,66,800 

ProTinoei .. 7,70,000 17,60,000 

Total .. 9,15,800 20,26,800 

ieenfriog i 

Centre .. 17,18,284 1,32,87,136 

ProTlneei .. .. 2,04,80,326 5,04,22,^61 

Total .. Rs. 2,52,07,610 6,37,09,497 


Centrally Administered Areas. 



Non-recurring — details of the above ezpenditniOe 


M/fMf«en 1 




BrndgmaHtf Organitaiion. 




For one Governor’s Province 

Rs. 10,000 



For one Centrally Administered Fro- 




Vince 

2/3 (10,000) 

-Rs. 

0,700 

For fonr Centrally Administered Pro- 




vinoea 


»Bs. 

26,800 

Biaintenaoee 

Rs. 1,608 



Malaria Control Units : 




For onf* control unit 

Rs. 6,000 



For five control onits in each of 




these areas . . (6,000 X 5) 

’«Rb. 

80,000 


In all the fonr areas (30,000 x 4) 

= Rs. 

1,20,000 


Total Don- recurring expenditure 




(1st five years) ; . ‘ 

.. tsa Rs. 

1M.909 


Maintenance . . 

Rs. 7,200 



Total Maintenance 

- 

Be. 

8,808 

M/fai pms 1 


9 


Hoadqwariers* Organisation 

Nil 



Malaria Control Units — TIutc are catabli‘*lied five additional 

I control 

units In sack 

Total noo-r onrrinu exp<*nditure fur thfm will be 

Rs. 

Bs. IM^OOO : 

Malmiomamcs — Headquarters • . 


4,020 

ToUl 




Rs. 9 , 66,809 

Malaria Control Unit s (old) 

. . 

18.000 


Malaria Control Units (new) 

.. 

7,200 



Total •• » 

• 

29,220 

maintenanoe for the first ten years 


88,028 



9B6 


ILuabu— 


Provinces. 

(Non -recurring) 

At each headquarters Rs. 10,000 for non- recurring contingenciei haT* 
been provided, so, for the eleven provinces a sum of Rs. 1J.0JJ00 ha* 
been provided. 

For ten control units in each province we have provided a «um o* 
Bs. 60,000, And for the eleven Provinces this sum will be Ks. 6,60.000. 

In this way a sum of Rs. 7 JO MOO for non-recurring expenditoxe fat 
Ifalaria, in the first five years, has been included in the estimatefl. 

Maintenance at 3 p. c. per year on the above fiom . . Ba^ 46,200 

In the second five years for additional fifteen control units we have 
^vided a sum of Rs. 9,90 000, on the above brais. 

& 

Ba. 


Total or ten years 

Ra. 

9.00.000 

Bs. 

6,00.000 


Rs. 

16.60.000 

Headquarters.. 


1,10,000 


Rs. 

17,60.00$ 

Maintonanoe . . 

Rs. 

2,21,100 


Recurring (Centre). 


1st 6v€ year § : 

Rs. 


Salaries of s^aff of headquarter’s organisation of one 
Grovercor eProvinoe 

1, 51,816 


Salaries o ita^ for the Centrally Adiuinisters 
Area=2/3x 3,63,816 

2.42,544 


Salaries of staff for four areas . . 

9.70.176 

Ri. 

Salaries of staff of one Malaria Control Unit 


1,40,466 

Salaries of staff of five Malaria Control Units (or on© 
Centrally Administered area) 


7,47,688 

Salaries of staff for four such areas 


99,80,300 

Total salaries for the first five years 

• 

90,69,476 

Total maintenance 


8,808 

Malaria Institute of India @ Rs. 1*6 lakhs per year 


7,60,000 

Total 


474M^ 


Total 
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2ndjtv€ ytmrs: 

lU. 


Staff salaries fm one unit for a Governor’s Province 

Staff salaries of orio unit for a Centrally Administered 

4^7,266 


Area 

8.04.838 


Staff salaries of four Central Administered Areas •• 

12,15,352 


Staff 8nlari(*s of one Malaria Control Unit 

1,70.249 


Staff salaries of five Malaria Control Units 

8,06,245 


' Staff salaries of all the four Areas 

35,84,080 


Staff salaries of the four areas with five 

new malaria control units ostaUished . . 

29,80,300 


Total salaries (second five years) 


77,89,683 

Total maintenance 


20.228 

Malaria Institute of India @1*6 lakhs per year . . 


7,50,000 

Total 


85,68,868 

Total for the 1st t^n years 


1,32,87,138 

Recurring (Provinces). 


- 

H^curring) 

Salari('s of siaft of the heidciuarters organisation 

Ra. 


(Malaria) for the first five years 

3.63,816 


For cloven Provinces (3,()3,8ir)X 11) . . .. 

40,01,976 


For one contn)l unit (siilnrv of staff) . . . • 

1,40.465 


For ten (in each Province) . . . . . . 

14.94.650 


Eleven Pi'ovinces 

,64,41,150 


Total for the firbt five year> 


1,64.41,150 

40,01,076 



2,04,43,128 

MaintenaTU-e .. 


46,200 



2,04,^89,320 

Uifcurring) 

Ten years : 



For fiftwn additional ^x,'•u^rol unit fin eaeh prcrjQce 

£i.41.975 


Eleven Provinces 

For addiliomil two D.A.U.P.H.’s and their oig;a- 

2,46,61,725 


nisations (72,02r X 11) 

Expenditure on previous period’s organisations 

7,92,220 


Headquarters Rs. 4,67,260 X 11 

50,29,816 


Control uni tff 1,79,249x10x11 

1,97,17,390 


Total for tci^ years 


6.01,01,261 

Maintenance . . 


2,21,100 


s.04.sa.Mi 
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Staff in respect of the headquarters, regional and control wrAt organisation 

Malaria — contd. 

(Further details). 

Name. No. Srale of pay. 




Headquarters organisation : — 
Malariologist 
Entomologist 
Sanitaiy Engineer 
OTerseers 
Draftaman 
Antimalaria Officer 
Laboratory asiistanti 
Antimalaria assistants 
CSeikt . . 

[nsect collectors 
Infeiior ftrvant' 
Sweepers 

Regional organisation 
Deputy 
Clerks . . 

Malofia Control Units 
Antimalaria assistant 
Laboratory assistants 
Malaria supervisors 
Mistrie.. 

Field workers 


1 600 — 40~--1,(K)0 

1 325— 26— 650—36—1,000 

1 325—26—660—35—1,000 

4 100—5—220 

1 76—3—136 

1 325—26—660—36—1,000 

5 £0—6—150 

2 360—26—760 

3 60-5—150 

8 30—1—50 

o 25—2—56 
2 25—1 — 35 


*2 325—25—650—35—1,000 

2 50—5—150 

1 250—26—500 

2 50 — 5—150 

5 75— 3— 90— 4— 15(» 

1 40—2—60 

25 25—1—36 
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MAl AliiA (FUUTBBIt DKTAIJ^S — timid*) 
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TcraraouLosis. 

1. Hospitals and cltntcs Tubf^rciilosw liosjatais of 200 beds are to bn 
frtHblished for unitb of 10 million population. 

83 such hoppital-i are requbed for British India by 1961 (eatimatad 
population 330 millions). 

A central clinic located in the same city as the ho.«pital and smaller cli- 
nics at the headquarters of each district are required. The estimates of cost, 
recurring and non-recurring, for all these institutions ai-e given below : — 

EsHinat4M. 

Cost. 



Kumber of 
institutioxifi. 

Non-rociirring. 

in lakhs. 
(Rs. 1,500 per 
bed). 

Reenrring. 
in lakhs. 
(Rs. 900 per 
bed). 

200- bed hospitals 

33 

99-0 

59-46 

Main siiaios 

District clinics. 

33 

33-0 

(at one lakh 
for each). 

8*01 

(at Rs. 27,000 
for aaeh.) 

(216 districts in the 11 Go'< u a >rs' 
Piovinces). 

Ih.' 

b2-35 
(Ks. 45,000 
for each). 

29-2b 
'(Rb. 16,000 
for each). 

Total ., 

£19 

214-35 

97-59 


The main clinics locf.tc 1 in the cities in vhich the hospitals are estab- 
li.^iied will be cquip])cd and staffed on a more generou?^ scale than the district 
clinics. The former will soi vc as training centres for doctors and health visi- 
tors ; the numbers to the trained to meet tlie rcqiiiremeuts of the country are 
psrimated to be 13.000 doctors and 10,000 he.ilth visitors. 

oj staff required for institutions : — 

Each 200-bed hospital will require specially trainee; doctors at the rate 
nne doctor yier 30- beds cr 7 in all. 

In the earlv stages it maybe necessary to have 4rlj.ctors specially train- 
eii in tuberculosis and 3 iintr«ain(Hl ones. 

The main clinics located in the cities in which the ho.s]ntals arc establifil^ 
^'1 will require three doctors each. In the beginning they may be two trained 
jin-l one untrained. 

Each district clinic will reepdre 2 doctors, in the initial stages one trsiued 
Hnd the other untrained. 
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A etatement showing th« strength of tbe staff required is given below j — 

c 


Strength of staff required (doctors). 

A. 

Early stages. 


Type of institution. 

No. of 

Number of 




Insti- 

trained 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

200- bed hospitals . . 

tutions. 

doctors 

required. 



33 

231 

1.32 

99 

&fain cliuioB 


(7 for each). 

(4 for each). 

(3 for each). 

33 

99 

66 

33 

Dietriat clinics 


(3 for each). 

(2 for each). 

(1 for each). 

183 

366 

183 

183 



(2 for each). 

(1 for eacli). 

(1 for each). 


249 690 381 316 


n, — ^T kaining Facilities. 


{a) Training of doctors. 

Eight new training centres have been rccominended by tbe Tuberculosis 
Snb-comniittee. Of these one relates to Hyderabad and its cost must be 
deducted. The total cost in respect of the 8 new centres is 32 lakhs (non- 
recurring) and Rs. 13 lakhs per year (recurring). Reducing these by l/8th 
the figures become — 

Non-rccurring. Kocurring. 

(in laUhfl). (in lakhs). 

Ks. Rr. 

2H II- 376 

(b) Trainivg of health visitors. 

Pnblic health nurses, when trained, will take the place of health visitors 
These public health niirse.s will perform various personal health service? 
such as tbohe associated with maternity and child welfare, school health, 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, etc. It is considered that ordinarily public 
health nurses should have 8[iecial training in tuberculosis for a period of three 
months. 


Three health visitors are required for each of the main clinics and two for 
each of the district clinics. The total numbers requirt d are shown hv»]ow : — 

Type of infltitution. • No. of institutions. No. of h«nlth visitori* 

ri-C|nir«d 


lialn olinioB 


33 


99 

(3 for oach). 


District clinic* 


183 


36'-. 

(2 for onoli). 


210 


40*'. 


Nwnb» of doctors trained in the first five 

The existing institutions will train 75 doctors per year. Therefore within 
the first five years period 75 X 4 (or 3001 traineddoctors will bo [provided 
the existing institutions. 

(Fote that the batch trained in the 5th year will not be available for aer- 
fioe in the 5th year period). 
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During the^same period of five years the 7 now centres (Hyordabad i* 
excluded) may function on an average only for throe years (they will take tune 
to be established) and two batches of students may alone undergo training. 
The period of training is actually 9 months but it is expected that there will 
be only one course each year. If each of tiie new institutions makes available 
12 trained doctors per year their total contribution within the fiv^»-year period 
will be 168. Therefore the total number of trained doctors available within 
the five-year period will be 468 plu.s 168). 

It will be seen that, if tht, proposals outlined above for filling only a cer- 
tain proportion of the posts by doctors with special training in tuberculosii 
during the first five-year period be accepted, the training tacilities outlined 
above will siiflice to provide the staff required for the suggested expansion of 
tuberculosis medical institutions. 


As regards health visitors the (pustion of training public health nurses 
has been considered elsewhere. 'Fhe required number can be made avail- 
able. 

1II.“8tipe.vds fob 1»octobs aud Health Visixubs. 

Rs. 60 for doctors and Ks. 25 for health visitors are suggested as etio'ends. 
The period of training for a doctor is 9 months and that for a health visitoi 
three months. 

Cost of stipends for doctors and health visitors. 

F >r tOS doftors fit lIs. .')<» : n'< r M- f< r r.i* fM) i.tl - .. - • ICO 

F r r.oO hoiiltli \iMit()in fit i.^. i',- ] < r ii c-ijt]. H-i tl m u ciiti > . . 0 lakhs. 

(467 are actually r<'(juirt <l, ll.o r< ijiaiuckr ib piovidtil for 
p<it;Rible wastago during training) 

• 2-4S1 or 

Total roughly 2 -50 lakhB. 


IV. — Otheb items of Expen ditubb. 

Other items of e.xpendituro include travelling expenses fur poor patieiiti> 
help to indigent faiuilies, aftercare, publicity, etc. On the basis 
of Rs. 23,500 per annum for a population of three millions suggested by the 
Tuberculosis Sul)-coiniuitteo the estimate of cost, under these heads, for Britiib 
India (S15 millions) during the first five years will be Rs. 25*85 lakhs. 
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TuBiBoniiOaxs, 


Estimates of cost in respect of oui proposals relating to tubercuics::^. 


l#l>lve yemrt. 

Non-reewring, 

Rs. 

Reeufring 

Rs. 

1. Hospitals & clinics 

2,14,35,000 

4,67,95,000 

i. Training of doctors and health visitors . . 

(o) Training institutions . . 

28,00,000 

56,87,500 

(6) Stipends fc^r doctors and health visitors . 


2,50,000 

1. Other items of expenditure 


25,85,000 

Total 

2,42,:i5,000 

5,73,17,5l>0 

tfaintonanoe on non-recurring expenditure 

@ 3 per cent, per year . , 


14,64, KH) 

Total 


5,s7,Tl .6'‘0 


in the 2nd Jive years. 


45 iDStitutioiH will be imparting training tc doctors. 

Number to be made available 45 X 12 — 540 

Stipends — Doctors 540 X 50 X 9 month e— Rg. 2 lakhii. 

Health visitors 600 X 25 X JmoalhB — 0-45 „ 


Ke. 2*88 or 
Rs. 3 lakhs. 


9ndjlv$ years. 

tVo7i-r«cum'ng. 

Hwvrring 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1 . Hospitals &o 1 ini ci 

I. Training of dcctf.n arid health visitors. . 

2.14,35.000 

4.87,95,000 

(a) training institutions .. ’ 


66.87, 5»*o 

(b) stipends 


.3.00,01.0 

1. Other items of evp-ndituro . . 


2.5,8.7,00“ 

4. Maintrtiance on non-recurring expcndilcrs 


40,l>],3r.(' 

5. TraveilmgtubercuiuBis clinics 

1,50.75,000 

3,71,15,8.1V 

Total 

3,74.10,000 

fl,tt4,04,61i^ 


Itl fire years 
toUlto lit tno JMI 


2,42,35,000 5,87,71, one 


6,10,45,000 


15,81,76,202 
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TEATUXINO TtJBKR(nTL081S CUNICS. 

N.B , — These clinics will be brought into existence in the second five-yeai 
period of the scheme. In the 6th and 7th years of the scheme one such clinw 
will be attached to each secondary unit, whereas in the 8th, 9th and 10th yeara 
Iwo such units will be associated witli one secondary unit. 

S^rtcurring experiditure-— 

On$ unU— 


Ra. 

Car with general equipment 15,000 

X-Ray unit . . , . 6,000 

Laboratory equipment .. 1,500 

Total . . • 22,500 


fokti non^eaurring expenditure — 




No. of clinics Addition- 

Cost. 



^t.•lrted a! t-Unic?. 

Rs. 

One oUnlo to each f 6th year 


2h) 

48.60, r>0(' ' 

•econdary unit. \ 7th year 

.. 

66 

14,85,000 

r 8th year 


:”.;4 

66,15,00" 

Two oiinicfl to each [ 




•eeoodary unit. 9th year 

•Mt 



1 10th year 


i:u 

30,15, CHKl 


Total 

1,59.75.000 

B^emrfing expenditure — 






Rs.* 


6th year 


31,97,664 


7th year 


43,11.672 


Sth year 


88.42.620 


6th year 


92,07,7,3^ 


0th year 


1,15.56,148 



Total 

3,71,15,842 



(• Details given below). 


6th year. 

7 th year. 

Sth year. OtKyear. 

lOth yt/ar 

R«. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

0n« 6ih year (216 X 

(216 X 

(216 X (216 X 

(216 X 

olinlo 0 1 14.S04) 

1.5,4.‘18) 

16,071) 16,70.5) 

17.378) 

»achi •- y 31,97,664 

.3.7,34,608 

34,71.3.76 36,08,280 

37,4 .\008 

condaiy 1 7th year 

(66 X 

(66x15,438) (CC x 

(66 > 

wit. J 

14,804) 

16.071) 

16.705. 


9,77,064 

10.1,8,008 10,r>0,6<S6 

11,02.530 

r Sth year 


[(282 -f 12) (204 X 

(294 X 



15,438) 

16,071) 

T 

Two ollalM J 


(M.soni 


W) each •. 1 


43.52,.776 45,38,772 

47,24,874 

•t>^dary ( Oth year 

. , 



10th year 

, , 

. . 

(2 X 67 X 




14,804' 




19.8.7,7,76 

oUl .. 31,07,664 

43,1 1, «72 88,42.(120 02,07,738 

1,15,55,148 


Totail of fira yeara.BRa. 3»71»15»842. 
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TRAYILLIirO TUBIBOVLOSIS OlIHIOB. 

r 

Salaries, etc., of the staff. . 1st year. 2nd year. 3rd year. 4th year. Sth ym. 


Rs. 

I M.O. at Rs. 260—26—600 3,000 

1 X-Ray technician 

at Rs. 160— 10— 260'’' .. ' 1,800 

1 Nurse at Rs. 75—5—126 . . 000 

2 Attendants at Rs. 30 — 2 — 60 720 

Leave salary & pension charges 1,284 
Beourring annual expenditure 

on the Laboratory . . 3,000 

Propaganda and publicity . . 500 

Maintenance, transportation 
and depreciation charges 
at Kb. 300 p.in. .. . .. 3,600 


Total . . 14,804 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Be. 

3,300 

3,600 

3,900 

4,900 

1,920 

2,040 

2,160 

8,280 

960 

' 1,020 

1,080 

1,140 

768 

816 

864 . 

Oil 

1,390 

1,495 

1,601 

1,700 

3,000 

3,000 

8,000 

8,000 

600 

500 

500 

500 

3,600 

3,600 

8,600 

8,600 

15,438 

16,071 

16,705 

17,888 
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EatimOles of Expenditure on Mental Institutions. 


First five years. 

(1) Improvements in mental hospitals. 

Non-recurring. 

Reaurrinp 


Rs. 

Rs. 

(a) Madras 

10,00,000 


(6) Poona • . 

10,00,000 


(c) Agra ... 

26,00,000 


(d) Nagpur 

26,00,000 


(e) Lahore 

(now hospital 1,600 beds) 

60,00,000' 


(/) Ranchi 

(European Mental Hospital) 

10,00,000 


(g) Ranchi 

(Indian Mental Hospital) 

io,oo,ooa 


(A) Thana 

(Converted into Mental Deficiency 
or Senile Home) . . . • 

6,00,000 


♦ 

1,45,00,000 


(2) Opening of two new mental hospitals in 


■ 

Bombay & Calcutta . . 

22,00,000 



1,67,00.000 


(3) Bods— 9,0(« 

(Total number in all the aboveeight mental 
hospitals including 2 new ones). 

@*Rs. 1,000 per bed X 5 years • • 

. . 4,60,00,000 

(4) Training of nurses in mental hospitals — ^2 
years course — 100 nurses to be admitted 


for training each year. 

Total number of nurses that require sti- 
pends, etc., in first five years = 900. 

@ 76 per month, 900 X 76 X 12 months 

8,10,000 

(6) Training of Doctors in U.K. 

20 X 8,000 X 6 years . . . i 

8,00,000' 

(6) Salaries of Central and Provincial Mental 

Officers — , 

Centre . . 

1,66,660 

Provinces 

8,80,660 

Maintenance charges on capital works . . 

’ 10,02,000 


Total (reourring) 


4,86,69,110 
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Eslimalcs oj Expenditure on Mental Institutions, 

Secoud five years. 

Noa-reourring. Reoarring* 
Re. ' R». 

( 1 ) Improvomenta to tho remaining mental hospitals — 

(а) Alimedabad (500— beds) 1 

(б) Ratnagiri (500= beds) | 

(c) Dharwar (500= bods) . | @ Rs. 10,00,000 per hospital. 

(d) Calicut (500= beds) J 

(e) Waltair (500= beds) } 10,00,000 X 9 = 

(/) Bareilly (100= beds) 

Ig) Benares 
(A) Hyderaba<l (Sind) 

(i) Assam (l,000=bcd8) 

90,00,000 


(2) Opening of five new mental hospitals in 
Madras, Punjab, U. P., Bihar and Central . 

Provinces, each witli 500 beds @ Ra. 22 

lakhs perhospital for building and 
equipment .. .. .. 1,10,00,000 

(3) Increasing the bed strength of the two new 
mental hospitals in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, started in tho first five years, from 

200 to 500 beds .. .. 22,00,000 

Total no' -recurring .. .. 2^22 00,000 

Recurring — 

(4) Total beds— (let five years 2nd five years). 

9,000 -h 9»000 

18,000 

@ Rs. 1,000 per bed per year for five 

years . . . . . • 9,00,00,000 

(5) Training of nurses — 50 nurses to be admit- 

ted each year for two years course. Kach 
nurse getsRs. 75 p.ni. as stipend dur- 
ing training 550 X 75 X 12 .. .. .. .• 4,95,000 

(6) Training of doctors ; 

20 X 8,000 X 5 . . . . . . . . 8,00,000 

(7) Salaries of Central and Pro- Centre,. .. 1, 73,160 

vincial Mental Olheers attached ^ 

to tho respective health J Provincial . , 10,32,350 

organisat^ns. 

(8) Maintenance charge on non-rccuriing expenditure . . . . 38,37,000 

Total (recurring) 9,63,37,810 


Grand Total (recurring) of the Ist ten years 


14,49,96,920 



Mental Bedth' Organisatmn. 
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EBOUBunfit 

Provincial Venereal Diseases Organisation and its expenditure. 


Details ot Exfenditube. 


1. Provincial organiscUion , — 


lat year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 
6th year 
6th year 
7th year 
8th year 
9th year 
10th year 

2. District organisatici 

let year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 
6th year 
6th year 
7th year 
8th year 
9th year 
10 th year 

Purchase of Drugs, 

let year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 
6th year 
6th year 
7th year 
8th year 
9th year 
10th year 

Total 


Rs. 
1,80,696 
1,83,898 
1.87,081 
1,90,273 
1,93,446 
1,97,108 
2,00,317 

2.03.948 
2,06,738 

2.08.949 


let. five yeaiB. 


Rs. 


Ten years* 


Rs. 


9,36,394x11=^1.02,89,334 


19.63,464x11= 


2,14,87,99# 


:il. — 


13,497 

14,039 

14,682 

16,126 

16,668 72,911x216=1,67,48,776. 

16,382 

16,934 

17,486 

18,037 

18,689 1,60,338x216= 


4,000 

4,000 

4.000 

6.000 

8,000 26,000 x 216= 66,16,000. 

10.400 
12,800 
16,200 

18.400 

21,600 1,04,400x216— 


3,46,33, 00» 


2,26,60,40a 


3,16,64,110 7,86,71,403’ 
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f 

Promnetal Venereal dieeases organisation emd its expendtttnre, 

Statf 


Name. 


No. Scale of pay. 

Provincial Organisation. — 



Officer in charge . . . . ‘ 


1 Rs. 600-40—1,000. 

Assistant Officer in charge . . 


2 Rb. 600—30—800. 

Propaganda officer 


1 Re. 360—26—600. 

fiocial workers supervisor . 


1 Rs. 250—26—600. 

Propaganda workers 


8 Rs. 100— 6-160. 

Clerks 


3 Rg. 100—6—200. 

Accountant 


1 Rs 160—6—250. 

/Stenographers 

, . 

2 Rs. 100- 6—200. 

Inferior servants 

•• 

2 Rs. 25—2—66. 

2. Districtolinic organisation. — 


- 

Medical officer 


1 Rs. 260—26—600. 

Social worker 


1 Rs. 126—6—160. 

Clerk 


1 Rs. 100—6—200. 

Inferior servant 


1 Rs. 25— 2-66. 

Sweeper 

•• 

1 Rs. 26— 1— 3S. 


.8. Provision for 
purchase of drugs. — 
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Estimate of expenditure on Leprosy organisations. 

LEPROSY (Cbntbb). 

Central Leprosy Institute . 1 st fi ve years . 1 st ten ^ ean. 


Rs. Rs. 


Non-recurring expenditure 

.. 

5,00,000 

S,00,000 

Recurring : 




Maintenance @3 p.c. 
recurring cost 
♦Annual recurring 

per year on the above non- 

cost including salaries of 

30,000 

1,06,000 

staff, etc. 

4,30,386 

9,39,462 


Total (Recurring) 

4,60;.38Ti 

10,44,462 


^Annual recurring cost from year to year : 


Ist year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4tli year 
5th year 


Rs. 

79,782 

82,930 

80,077 

89,223 

92,372 


Ist 6 years. Ist ten years. 
Rs. Rs. 


4,30,380 


6th year . 
7th year . 
8th year . 
9th year . 
10th year . 


95,520 

98,063 

1,01.815 

1,04,963 

1,08,110 


9,39,462 



Saianes of Staff of the Central Leprosy Institute {further details ). 

lit year. 2nd year. 3rd year. 4th year. 5th year. 6th year. 7th year. 8th year. 9th year. 10th year. 
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Leprosy {contd.) 

Province : 

Non-reourring. 1st fivo years. Ist ten 3rean» 

Bs. Rs. 

I. Increasing the existing bed provision by 14,0C0 beds 
for institutional treatment, in the first five years @ 

Rs. 1,000 per bed per year 

Adding a similar provision during the second fivo 
years 

Total (non-recurring) .. 1,40,00,000 2,80,00,000 


{If.B . — Working details are given boiow, item by item.) 

II. Recurring, 

Maintenance @ 3 p.c. per year on the above non- 
recurring expenditure, assuming the same annual 

increase in the number of beds . . . . 8,40,000 37,80,000 

(6) Annual recurring cost for maintaining from year 
tc year the above-mentioned beds@ Rs. 400 per 

bed per year .. .. .. .. 1,68,00,000 6,16,00,000 

(c) Cost of Provincial Leprosy Organisation, after 

reduction of the total by one- third, to conform 

more oorrootly to differing provincial roquiremedts, 24,94,646 66,79,926 

(d) Propaganda and Publicity @ Rs. 6,000 per 

province per year . . . . . . 2,75,000 6,60,000 

(e) Financial help to voluntary organisations @ 

Rs. 125 per bed per year, for 10,000 beds during 

the first five years . . . . . . 62,60,000 

Adding a similar provision during the second 

five years . . . . . . . . 1,87,60,000 

(/) Development of Group Isolation Colonies @ 

Rs. 3 lakhs per year . . 16,00,000 30,00,000 

Total (recurring) 2,81,59,646 9,32,69,926 

(a) It is assumed that the increase of 14,000 beds is affected evenly over the first fivo 
years, or 2,800 beds are added every year. A similar annual provision will bo added during » 
the second five-year period also. 

Maintenanob @ 3 p.o. p. 
let five years. Ist ten years# 

3.36.000 7,66.000 

2.62.000 6,72.000 

1,68.000 5,88.000 

84,000 5,04,000 

4,20,000 


6th year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,0C0 • . 
7th year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 . . 
8th yeaa’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 . . 
9th year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 . . 
10th year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 



let year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 . 
2od year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 . 
3rd year’s capital expenditure Ks. 28,00,000 . 
4th year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 . 
6th year’s capital expenditure Rs. 28,00,000 • 


1,40,00,000 

2,80,00,000 


87,80,000 
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( 6 ) 

New beds. 


1st year 2,800 
2r.d year 2,800 
3rd year 2,800 
4th year 2,800 
5th year 2,800 

6th year 2,800 
7th year 2,800 
8th year 2,800 
9th year 2,800 
10th year 2,800 


Leprosy (contd). 


Total beds. 


2,800 

6,600 

8,400 

11,200 

14,000 


16,800 

19,600 

22,400 

25,200 

28,000 


Total 

maintenance. 

Rs. 

11 , 20,000 
22,40,000 
33,60,COO 
44 80,000 
56,00,000 


67.20.000 

78.40.000 

89.60.000 
1,00,80,000 
1 , 12 , 00,000 


Rs. 

l,68,00,(m 


Rs. 

6 , 16 , 00,000 


(c) Details of annual expenditure on 


Ist year 


Rs. 

62,333 

2nd year 


65,653 

3rd year 


67,554 

4th year 


70,764 

6th year 


73,975 

6th year 


77,644 

7th year 


80,871 

8th year 


84,320 

9th year 


87,,328 

10th year 


90,557 


Provincial Lepros y Organisations. 

(Please sec next pagoalso^. 


3,40,17 9 X 11 X 2 =24,94 646 

3 


7,60,899 X 11x2 
3 


55 , 79,921 


(d) 5,000 X 11 X 5= 2,75,000 1st five years. 3 

1st ten years 2,75,000 + 2,75,000= 5 , 50,000 

(e) Ist five years =5 10,000 X 125 X 5 = 62,50,000 

2nd five years « 20,000 X 125 X 5 = 1, 25,00, OvO 

Total ten years .. 1,25,00,000 + 62,50,000 = 1,87,60,000 

(/) iat five years .. 3,00,000 X 5 = 15,00,000 

Ten years . . 15,00,000 + 15,00,000 = 


30 , 00,000 



LepfCiy (cowti.) {Further cfetotb.)! 
(Praeinoidl OrganisaUon). 
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School Health. 

lat five yea/ra. 


Ntn^ecwrring / 

For one province . . . . . . , . Ra. 12,000 

For eleven provinces .. .. .. 12,000x11=1,32,000 * 


Recurring : 

Ra. 

Maintenance at 3 p.o. per year on the non-recurring 
expenditure , . . . . . , . 7,920 

*St%larie8 of staff for one province for five years 1,71,610 

,, for eleven provinces .. .. .. ..18,87,710 

7,920 


18,95,630 


*Salariea of staff. 

1st five years 1st ten yeara^ 


Rs. Rs. 

Istyear 31,324 l,71,610x 1 1 = 18,87,710 3,81,067 X 11-^ 

2nd „ 32,823 

3rd „ 34,322 

4th „ 35,821 

5th „ 37,320 

6th 38.888 
7th „ 40,390 

8th „ 41,891 

9th „ 43,393 

10th „ 44,896 


Total recurring — ten years .. .. 41,91,737 

27,720 


42,19,457 


Ten yearSf 

No additional capital expenditure. 

Non-recurring . . 

Recurring 

Maintenance 


Rs. 
1,32,000 
• . . 81,43,993 
27,720 


&3H00L MSDIOAIi SeBVIOIB. 

(Further details). 
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Nubtion. 

Ist five years. 

Notirrecurring : 

Ra. 65,000 for ono Province ^ Uj;. 

For the eleven Provinces . . . . . . 65,000 X 1 1= fJ,05.o(;0 

Maintenance at 3 p.o. per year ... . . . . . . 36,300 

Recurring t 

♦Salaries of staff 

For one province for five years 3,09,166 . . 

For elev<*n provinces .. .. .. .. 34,00,826 

*36,300 

34,37,126 


^Salaries of staff 




1 si five years. 


1st ten years. 



Rs. 


Rs 

let year 

39,028 -f- 10, 140 f6,<SOO== 56,358 



2nd 

> > 

40,499+ 1 1, 233 -i 7,36 l=5y.(,9(i 



3rd 


41,969 1-12,027 {-7,837=61,8.33 



4th 

»> 

43,4 40+12,820 1-8,310— 64,570 



JSth 

»» 

44,91 1 + 13, (514 + 8,784 =67,309 

3,on,ifif)>cii 

==34,C0,K2G 


fith 

f > 

46,695 + 14,(>56 } 9,4 16=70,767 



7th 

f * 

48, 1 8 1 -f- 1 5,463 + 9,898= 73.54 2 



Sth 

tt 

49,668+16,270 {-lo 379=70,317 



0th 

ff 

61,1.54+17,077+ 10,861 = 79.092 


6,(X>,7ol X ii 

10th 


62,64 1 + 1 7,884 + 1 1. 3 1 = 8, 1 (►? 


75,98,261 


Second five years. 

Non-Rcjourring — Nothing additional : 


Total for ten y 'arr — 
Non-r<*ciirring 
Recurring . . 
Maintcinunce 


6 , 05,000 

75 , 98,2611 

1 , 27 , 050 / 


7,25,:iil 
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Short-tbbm Pbovinoial Nutbition Staff. 
Further details. 


Name. 


No. 

Scale of pay. 

Staffs- 

Chief Nutrition Officer 


1 

Bs. 600— 40— 1,000 

Field t — 

Field workers 


.. 3 

Rb. 300—20—600 

Inferior servants 

. . 

3 

Rb. 25—2—66 


Laboratory : — 


Chief Assistant (Chemistrj^ & Biochemistry) 

Chemist 

Laboratory Assistants 

Animal Attendants . . 

Inferior servants 

/ 

1 

1 

3 

8 

2 

Rs. 300-20—600 
Rs. 160—10—260 
Bs. 60—6—100 

Rs. 26—2—5.5 

Rs. 26—2—65 

Office t— 




Stenographer 

. , , , 

1 

Rs. 75—6—160 

l^pist clerks 

. . 

2 

Rs. 60—6—100 

Statistician 

. . . . 

1 

Rb. 150—10—260 

Artist 

• . . . 

1 

Rs. 100—5—160 

Inferior servants 

• . . . 

2 

Rs. 26—2—66 
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Number, let year. 2nd year. 3rd year. 4th year. 6th 
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J^mSXONAL EDUOAISLOir. 

BstimcUes of non-ieourring expenditure [during the first five years. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Professional Ednoation — 

(a) {%) Upgrading (0) at Es. 27*0 lakhs per college 2,43,00,000 


Conversion (8) at Bs. 77-0 lakhs per ool* 
lege 

6,16,00,000 


Creation (7) at Bs. 102 •& lakhs per col- 
lege .. 

7,14,00,000 


(it) Accommodation for personnel under train • 
ing ; 24 to each of the 16 primary units 
attached to a medical college for 24 
colleges 


1,08,00,000 

(6) Dental Education — 

(t) 2 new colleges at Bs. 26 lakhs per col ege 

60,00,000 


(ii)^Improving the Lahore College 

10,00,000 

60,00,000 

(c) Pharmaceutical Education — 

(i) 60 teaching centres for Licentiate course 
at Bs. 10,000 per centre 

6,00,000 


(ii) 6 colleges for graduate course at Bs. 


' 

25,000 per college . . 

1,26,000 

6,26,000 

(d) Public Health Engineering at Bs. 2 lakhs 
per centre 


6,00,000 

(e) Nursing — 

(i) 16 Preliminary'centres at Bs. 1*26 lakhs 
per centre 

20,00,000 


(ii) 100 Centres for training of Nurse pupils 

3,00,00,000 


(iii) For training 4,000 midwives each year 

1,00,00,000 

4,20,00,000 

(/) Improvement to 48 associated hospitals at- 
tach^ to 24 colleges at Bs. 1 lakh per 
college 


48,00,000 

(g) Medical Bcsearch in Colleges at Bs. 1 
lakh per college for 24 colleges 


24,00,000 

(h) Hospital Social Workers 



Total 

a a » 

32,46^,000 
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Fbofbssional Education. 

BtUmates of non-recurring expenditure during second Jive years and 
during the first ten years. 


FrofetsioiiAl Eduoation — 


Second five 
years. 
Rs. 


(•) Pharmaceutical Education — 

(t) 50 teaching centres for 
Licentiates course at 
Rs. 10,000 per centre . . 5,00,000 
(«) 5 coUegea for graduates 
course at Rs. 26,000 per 
college . . . . 1,25,000 


0,26,000 


Total ten 
years. 
Rs. 


(m) (i) Upgrading (7) at Rs. 27*0 lakhs per col- 
lege 

1,89,00,000 


Conversion (3) at Rs. 77*0 lakhs per 
college . . 

2,31,00,000 


Creation (9) at Rs. 102*0 lakhs per 
college 

9,18,00,000 



13,38,00,000 

29,11,00,000 

(if) Accommodation for personnel under 
training 24 to each of the 1 5 primary units 
attached to a medical college for 19 colleges 85,60,000 

1,93,60,000 

(6) Dental Education — 

Three new colleges at Rs. 26 lakhs per college 

76,00,000 

1,36,00,000 


12,60,000 


(d) Pablic Health Engineering — 

Two now centres at Rs. 2 lakhs each 


4,00,000 10,00,000 


(e) Nursing — 

(♦) 16 preliminary centres 
at Rs. 1*26 lakhs per 
centre . . . . 20,00,000 

(if) lOO Centres for puiul 

nurses . . . . 3,00,00,000 

(Hi) For training 4,000 midwives 

at Rs. 26,000 for each .. 1,00,00,000 

4,20,00,000 

(/) 88 Associated hospitals to 19 colleges at one 

lakh per hospital . . . • 38,00,000 

* (g) Medical Research in 10 colleges at Rs. one 

lakh per coflege . . 19,00,000 

(k) Hospital Social Workers 


8,40,00,000 

80,00,000 


48,00,000 



Total 

10,88,76,000 

48,81,00,000 

Oo&$ of accommodation for personnel under training in primary units attached 

to Medical OoUeges. 

Floor space area. 

For one 

For 24 

sq. R. 


MO tq. ft. 

6,000 sq. ft. 

Rs. 

6 

Ba. 

80,000 

Oiaoollege 

Isl flTe'years for 24 colleges 
ted iT^yean for 19 colleges 

Bt. 30,000 X 18 >■ 
-B•.24x4,60,000- 
- Ba. 18 x,4,80,000- 

4,60,000 
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PaorBajiONAE, Bdvo&tiok, 


Batimates of reoutring expenditure for the firalfwe years. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

'Professional Eduoation— 

(a) Upgrading (9 colleges) aCBs. 8*25} lakhs 
per year per college 

3,71,25,000 


Conversion (8 colleges) at Rs. 17*26 lakhs 
per year per college 

6,90,00,000 


Creation (7 colleges) at Rs. 17*25 lakhs 
per year per college 

6,03,76,000 


(5) Dental Education-- 

(0 Two new oolites at Rs. 6 lakhs per 
college per year . . 

60,00,000 

16,65,00y00$ 

(ii) Improving the Lahore College at Rs. 6 
lakhs per year] 

26,00,000 


(c) Pharmaceutical Education — 

(i) 60 teaching centres for Licentiate Course 
at Rs. 6,000 per centre per year 

16,00,000 

75,00,000 

(u) 6 colleges for graduate course at Rs. 
10,000 per college per^year 

2,60,000 


(Hi) Provincial Pharmaceutical Council at 
Rs. 10,000 per province^per year 

6,60,000 


(d) Public Health Engineering. 3 training 
centres at Rs, 60,000 per year per centre 


23,00,000 

7,50,000 

(e) Provincial Sanitary Boards at^Rs. 6,000 per 
year per board (one board for each province) 


2,75,000 

(/) Nursing— 

(i) 16 preliminary training centres at 

Rs. 60,000 per centre per year 

40,00,000 


(ii) 100 centres for training of pupil nurses 
at Rs. 1 • 5 crores per year . . 

7,60,00,000 


(Hi) Training of 4,000 midwives each year 
at Rs. 40 lakhs per year 

2,45,00,000 


(iv) Refresher courses at Rs. 0*45 lakhs per 
year 

3,25,000 


(v) Text books at Rs. 0*25 lakh per year 

1,26,000 




10.3S,50M0 

(y) Health Assistants 

• 

31,68,000 

(h) Hospital Social Workers 


5,78,420 

(•) Foreign scholarships at lls. 3 lakh per year 


15,00,000 

(j) Improvements to 48 associated hospitals for 
the training of internees (24 colleges) at 
Rs. 10,000 per hospital per year 


24,00,000 

(k) Five institutions for postgraduate medieal 
education at Rs. 60,001) per centre per 
year 


12,50,000 

(1) Medical research in colleges (24 colleges) at 
Rs. 0*26 lakh per year per college 


30,00,000 

(m) Scholarships at Rs. 1,000 per year perstu- 
dent for 60 p.c. of the total number of 
admissions during the first five years . . 


1,34,40,000 
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FiionaaioirAL Edvoahok. 


BsUmaies of recurring expenditure for the second five years and first ten years; 



Second five 

First ten 


years. 

, years. 

(a) (0 Upgrading (7 colleges) at Rs. 8*25 lakhs per 

Rs. 

Rs. 

college per year 

(it) Conversion (3 colleges) at Rs. 17*25 lakhs 

2,88,75,000 


per college per year . . 

(m) Creation (9 colleges) at Rs. 17*25 lakhs per 

2,58,75,000 


college per year 

7,76,25,000 


(5) Dental Education — 

l%ree new colleges at Rs. 5 lakhs per college 

13,23,76,000 

29,88,75,000 

per year 

(c) Pharmaceutical Education — 

(») 60 teaching centres for Licentiates course 

75,00,000 

1,50,00,000 

at Rs. 6,000 per centre per year 
(ii) Five colleges for graduate course at Rs. 

15,00,000 


10,000 per college per year 
(m) Provincial Pharmaceutical Council at Rs. 

2,50,000 


10,000 per province per year . . 

6,50,000 


(d) Public Health Engineering — 

Two training centres at Rs. 50,000 per centre 

23,00,000 

46,00,000 

per year 

(s) Provincial Sanitary Boards atRs. 6,000 per 

6,00,000 

12,50,000 

board per year 
(/) Nursing— 

(«) The remaining 16 preliminary training 

2,75,000 

5,50,000 

centres at Rs, 50,000 per centre per year 
(ii) 100 centres for training pupil nurses at 

40,00,000 


Rs. 1 *6 crores per year for all of them 
(m) Training of 4,000 midwives at Rs. 49 lakhs 

7,.50,00,000 


per year 

2,45,00,000 


{iv) Refresher courses at Rs. 0 • 45 lakh per year 

2,25,000 


(v) Text books at Rs. 0 • 25 lakh per year . . 

1,26,000 


« 

10,38,60,000 

20,77,00,000 

(f ) Health Assistants 

31,«8,000 

63,36,000 

(5) Hospital social workers 

• • 

• • 

(•) Foreign scholarships at Rs. 3 lakhs per year . • 

( j) 38 Associated hospitals for the training of inter- 
nees at Rs. 10,000 per year, per hospital 

16,00.000 

30,00,000 

19,00,000 

43,00,000 


(ib) Remftiiiiiig Ato institutions for post-graduate 
medial Muoation at Rs. 50,000 per centre per 
year 

(1) Medical research in 19 colleges at Rs. 0«26 lakh 
per college per year 

(fii) Scholarships at Rs. 1,000 per year per student 
for 50 p.c. of the total number of admissions 


12 . 60.000 25,00p000 

23.76.000 63,76^900 

4,98.00,000 6.32»40p00i 
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( 1 ) frofettioncA Education : — 

Uifivt years,’-- 


KtaintenMiee 
at S p. 0. per year. 


Rb. 


Total capital expenditure during the first five years is . . 22,45,25,000 

We assume!* that one fifth of this amount will bo spent each year 

22,46,25,000 x 3 x Ix 10 .. 

Maintenance at 3% per year will be = ,566 

6 X 6 X 100 X 1 


2nd Jive yeare-^ 

New capital expenditure on all the schemes connected with Pro- 
fessional Education is . . . . 19,86,75,000 


Maintenance on this amount will, be calculated on the same basis 
as on the capital expenditure during the first five years — 

10 X 19,85,76,000 x 3 
1 X 5 X 100 

Calculation of maintenance on those organisations which had 
come into being during the first five years will, however, be 
calculated for all the five years at 3 per cent, per annum in the 
second five year period — 

22,46,26,000 x 3 X 6 

100 X 6 

Total maintenance charges for the second five years . . 


1,19,14,600 


3,36,78,760 

3,36,78,760 

1,19,14,600 


4,56,93,260 


Maintenance charges for the first ten years 


4,56,93,260 

1,34,71,600 


5,66,64,756 
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PBBSOKA.L BDUOATION. 

EeM Assiitcmta, 

let Jwe years . — 

Stipend at the rate of Rs. 20 per month per student for OO^^studenta Ra 

(2 classes in a year)— Rs. 

6 X 00 X 20 = 7,200 

For two courses . . = 14,400 

Miscellaneous expenses in connection 
with the field training including trarell- 
ing expenses Rs. 1,000 per month = 12,0C0 


Total = 26,400 

For *24 centres 24 x 26,400 = 6,36,600 

For five years 5 x 6,36,600 . . = 31,98,000 


2nd five years — 

31,68,000 let five years. 
31,68,000 2nd five years. 


63,36,000 Total ten years. 


Hospital Social Wosksss. 

Ist jive years . — 

Eeo/u/rring : 

(1) Three trained workers from abroad, one for each centre, will mean 

Rs. 3 X 52,100 = 1 ,56,300 

(2) Associated staff — 

Basing on the figure in respect of 300 beds (in Peiping). 

One year = Rs. 37,020 for one year. 

For three years, we need only double this amount which will be 
Rs. 74,040. 

Three centres 3 X 74,040 = R«. 2,22,120 

(3) Expenditure on the training of studente abroad = Rs. ?2,00,000 

Total = Re. 5 , 78,430 
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Midioal Bisiaboh. 

{ProvinceB). 

Nonrrecuning Expenditure— 

Ift five years 

2nd five years ^ 

let ten years m. ^ 

Maintenanoe charges at 3 p. o. per year on the above expenditure-— 
10]xl20,00,000jx 3 

lat five years - = 

5 x:i00 

20,00.000 X 3]X 6 20,00,000 X 3 X 10 

2nd five years] 1 

100 6 X 100 

= 3,00,000+1,20,000 
= 4,20,000 

lat ten years .. .. .. .. 4,20,000+1,20,000 = 


Bs« 

20,00,000 

20,00,000 

40,00,000 


1 , 20 , 000 ^ 


5,40,000 


Rioubbino Kxpbnditubb on Mbotoal Rbsbaboh. 

{General Provision). 

60,00,000 

50,00,000 

1,00,00,000 


Ist five years at Bs. 10 lakhs per year 
2nd five years . ? 

1st ten years 


Health'education at Bs. 3 lakhs per year — 

Five years . . . . . . Bs. 16 lahhs. 

Ten years . . . . . . Bs. 30 lakh^. 


Special provision for industrial health services — 

Five years . . . . . . Ba. 76 lakhs. 

Ten years . . Bs. 176 lakbs. 


Maintenance charges on capital works in connection with certain services 
' at 3 p. c. per annum. 


1st five years. 
Bs, 


let ten veartf. 
Rs‘. 


8 million unit 
Bfalaria 

School health 
Tabenmlosis . . 
Mental diseases 
Leprosy • 

Nutrition 


7,03,64,070 

8,808 

46,200 

7,920 

14,64,100 

10 , 02,000 

30,000 

8,40,000 

36,300 


23,62,74,43 2 
38,028 
2,21,108 
27,720 
63,76,460 

38.37.000 

1,06,000 

37.80.000 
1,27,060 


7, 37,89,398 * 26,07,86,780 


Total 
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APPENDIX 56. 

Press C(mrnumquei dated the ISth^October 1943, announcing the 

appoinknent of the Health Swvey and Development Committee. 

In connection with post-war reconstruction plans the Government 
of India have appointed a committee, to be known as the Health Survey 
and Development Committee, to make a broad survey oi' the present 
position in regard to health conditions and health organisation in British 
India aiul to make recommendations for future development, 

A drive to improve health conditions must necessarily be n the 
forefront of any programme directed towards improving the standard of 
living in the post-war period. Jf dissipation of financial resources and 
administrative effort is to be avoided, plans for the improvement of 
health organisation must be based on a comprehensive review of the health 
problem as a whole which will take account of, and place in their proper 
perspective, all the various factors affecting the health of the community 
with which health administration is concerned. The Government of India 
believe that a broad survey of the whole health field by a central committee 
will be of considerable assistance to Governments in preparing' their 
post-war programmes and that the time has come when, in spite of the 
difficulties arising from war conditions, such a review must be undertaken. 

The (jommittee appointed includes persons with practical experience 
of preventive public health \vork, medical roliel’, medical and public 
health ('.ducation, indu.Arial health conditions and other aspects of the 
health problem. The Committee will have power to appoint sub- 
committees to make preliminary inquiries into particular aspects of the 
problem. The procedure of the Committee will necessarily have to be 
adapted to war conditions and it will not be possible for the Committee as 
a whole to make tours of inquiry but it will be open to the Committee to 
have local inquiries made by small groups or sub-committees when such 
inquiries arc essential for tlie adequate discharge of their task. 

The composition of the Committee will be as follows ; — 

Ohammn—8ix Joseph Bhore, K. C. S. I., K. C. 1. E., C. B. E. 

Members — 

1. Eai Bahadur Dr. A. C. Banerjea, C. J. E., M.B. B.S. (All.), D.P.H. 
Director of Public Health, U.P. 

jj. K. B. Dr. Abdul Hamid Butt, M.B. B.S. (Pb.) D.P.H. (London), 
D.T.M. & H. (Eng.), Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

3. Dr. R. B. Chandrachud, M.B.B.S., F.R.C.S., Chief Medical Officer# 
Baroda State. 

4. Lt.-Col. E. Cotter, C.I.E., M.B., Ch. B., D.P.H., I.M.8., Public 
Health Commissioner with the ^vernment of India. 

6. Dr. D. J. R. Dadabhoy, M.D., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), ex-President of the 
AU-lndia Association of Medical Women, Bombay. 

6. Dr. J. B. Grant, B.A., M.D., M.P.H., International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, Director, All-India Insritute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 
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7. Dr. Mohammad Abdul Hame^, |I< D., Member of the 

Medical Council of India, Professor of Pathology, Lucknow University. 

8. Col. J. B. Hance, C.I.J5., O.B.E., M.D., B. Ch. (Cam.), M.R.C.C 
F.R.C.S.(Edin.), Director Gleneral, India Medical Service. 

9. Sit H^nry Holland, C.I.E., M.B., Ch. B., F.R.C.S. (E.), C.M.S* 
Hospital, Quetta. 

10. Sir Frederick James, O.B.E., M.L.A., Member , Central Advisory 
Board of Health. 

11. N. M. Joshi, Esq., M.L.A. 

12. Dr. H. M. Lazarus, F.R.C.S. (Edin.), C.M.O., Women’s Medical 
Service. 

13. Pandit L. K. Maitra, M.L.A., Member, Central Advisory Board 
of Health. 

14. Diwan Bahadur Df. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, B.A., M.D. 
P.C.O.G., Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras, Member of the Medical 
Council of India. 

15. Dr.U. B. Narayanrao, L.C.P.S. (Bomb.), Medical Practitioneri 
Bombay, President, All-India Medical Licentiates Association. 

16. Dr. Vishwa Nath, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H., F.R.G.P., 
Member of the Medical Council of India, Medical Practitioner, Lahore, 

17. Maj.-Gen. W. C. Baton, M.C., M.A., M.B., Ch. B. (Edin.), F.R. 
C.S. (Edin.), Surgeon General, Bengal. 

18. B. Shiva Rao, Esq. 

19. Dr. B. C. Roy, M.R.C.P., F.R.O.S., President of the Medical 
Council of India. 

20. The Hon’ble Pandit P.N. Sapru, Member, Council of State, 
Member, Central Advisory Board of Health. 

21. Lt.-Col. B. Z. Shah, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S. (Retd.), Super- 
intendent, Mental Hospital, Poona, formerly Director of Medical Services! 
Sind. 

22. Mrs. Shuffi Tyabji, J.P., K.I.H., Bombay. 

28. Dr. Hemandas R. Wadhwani, M. B. B.S. K.I.H., J.P., Minister, 
Sind. 

f 

Secretory— Rao Bahadur Dr. K.C.K.E. Raja, L.M. So S. (Mad.), L.R.C- 
P. & S., L.R.F.P.S. (Edin. and Glas.), D.P.H.. (Camb. , and D.T.M. & H. 
Camb.). 
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Compoiition ^Advisory OommitteeB oftJie Heakh 8uroey and 
Devdopment Committee. 

(1) Industbial Health Advisobt CoiaoTTBE. 

The Hou’ble Mr. P. N. Sapiu. (Chairman). 

Mr. N. M. JoRhi. (Vice-Chamnan). 

Lt.-Qeneral J. B. Hance, 

Col. E. Cotter. 

SirjEtedetick James. 

Dr. B. C. Roy. 

Mr. B. Shiva Rao. 

Dr. R. A. Amesur. 

Dr. M. Ahmad. (Member-Seoretary). 

(2) Medical Rbuef Advisobt CoMHiiTESk 
Dr. B. C. Roy. (Chairman). 

Sir Henry Holland (Vice-Chairman). 

Lt.-General J.B. Hance. 

Major-General W. C. Paton. 

Lt.-Col. B. Z. Shah. 

Dr. R. B. Chandrachad. 

Dr. D. J. R. Dadabhoy. 

Pandit L. E. Maitra. 

Captian A. Banerji. (SeoreUxry). 

(3) Medical Reseaboh Advisoby Commixtee. 

Lt.-General J. B. Hance. (Chairman). 

Col. E. Cotter. 

Dr. W. R. Aykroyd. 

Pandit L. E. Maitra. 

Bt.-Col. Sir Ram Nath Chopra. 

Dr. Vishwa Nath. 

Dr. C. G. Pandit. 

Dr. y. N. Patwaidhan. 

Lt.-Col. H. W. Mulligan. (Member Seeretaey). 

(4) Pboeessional Education Advisort Committbb. 

Diwan Bahadur Dr. A. L. Mudaliar. (Chairman). 

Lt.-Col. H. M. Lazarus. (Vioe-Chairman). 

Lt.-Genral J. B. Hance. 

Dr. J. B. Grant. 
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(4) FbOIBSSIONAIi BdUOATION AdYISOBY ComAXYBB 

Dr. Vishwa Nath. 

Dr. B. 0. Roy. 

Dr. M. A. Hameed. 

Dr. U. B. Naiayaniao. 

Dr. S. Ramakriahoa {Seoretary). 

(6) PuBUo Health Advisory^Committeb. 

Ool. £. Cotter. {Chairman). 

Dr. J, B. Grant. {Vice-Chairman). 

Lt.>Col. 0. A. Bozman. 

Sir Frederick James. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. A. C. Baner jea. 

Khan Bahadur Dr. A. H. Butt. 

Dr. Hemandas R. Wadhwani. 

Mrs. K. Shuffi Tyabji. 

Dr, B. C. Das Gupta. 

Mr. B. Shiva Rao. 

Dr. K.T. Jungalwalla {Secretary). 
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APPENDIX 57. 

List of written nkmormida and reports considered by the Health Survey cmd 
Development Committee. 

Industrial Health Advisory Committee. 

1. Replies to the Industrial Health questionnaire by Dr. Donald 
Stewart, one of the leading Industrial Medical Officers in England. 

2. Replies to the Industrial Health questionnaire by Dr. J. J. 
Heagerty, Director of Public Health Services, Canada. 

Sickness Insurance. 

3. A health service and sickness pay scheme for industrial workera 
in India by Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja and Dr. M. Ahmed. 

4. A note on Prof. Adarkar’s Sickness Insurance Scheme by Dr. M. 
Ahmed. 

6. A note on the Administrative Machinery of the Industrial Health 
Insurance Scheme by Professor B. P. Adarkar. 

6. Report on health insurance for Industrial Workers by Professoi 
B. P. Adarkar, M. A., (Cantab.) Officer on Special duty, Labour Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 

UisosUcmeous. 

7. Extract from a letter from Dr. E. R. A. Merewether, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., F.R.S.E., Barrister-at-Law, H. M. Senior Medical Inspector of 
Factories, to Sir Weldon Darlymple Champneys, Bt., D.M., F.R.C.P., 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall, London. 

8. Scope and nature of welfare work relating to health in industry 
in India with special reference to Central Government undertakings by 
Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Adviser, Government of India. 

9. Note on Industrial Health by Sir Frederick James (Points taken 
from the Report of the first British industrial Health Conference, 1943). 

10. Inspection note of the factories in Bengal by Sir Frederick James, 
O.B.E., M.L.A. 

11. Copy of 1). 0. letter No. F. 1 (o)/9/44, dated the 4th January, 
1944, from Mr. P.P. Pi llai, International Labour Officer, Indian Branch, 
New Delhi, to Kao Bahadur Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja, Secretary, Health 
Survey & Development Committee, regarding ratification of interna- 
tional cx)nventions concluded under the auspices of t^^ League. 

Medical Relief Advisory Committee. 

Drug Addiction. 

12. Memorandum on drug addiction by Dr. B. Mukerjee, Director» 
Biochemical Sfcmdardization Laboratory, Calcutta. 

feldshers Training. 

13. A note on “ Short and “ Long term proposals for medic al 
relief with special reference to the Russian and Chinese systems by l.t - 
General J. B. Hance, C.I.E., O.B.E., K.H.S., I.M.S., and Lt.-Col. D. P. 
McDonald, I.*.S. 

H2H8DC 
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Medical Relief in Rural Areas, 

14. A note on long-term aud short-term programme of a 3-miIlioik 
unit by Dr. B, C. Roy and Dr. J. B. Grant. 

15. American College of Surgeons, Manual of Hospital Standardiza* 
tion History, Development and Progress of Hospital Standardization. 

Mental Hygiene, 

16. Memorandum on “ Mental Hygiene by Dr. K. R. Masani. 

17. Memorandum on ‘‘ Prevention of Mental Diseases by Dr. K, Br 
Masani, Director aud Psychiatrist, Indian Institute of Psychiatry and 
Mental Hygiene, Bombay. 

18. Summary of Short-term recommendations made in the memo* 
randnm on mental hygiene and the prevention of mental diseases by 
Dr. K. R. Masani, Director and Psychiatrist, Indian Institute of Psychia- 
try and Mental Hygiene, Bond»i y. 

19. Memorandum submitted to the Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee on “ Provision for patients suffering from Mental di- 
seases ’’ by Dr. K. R. Masani, Director and Psychiatrist, Indian Institute 
of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, Bombay. 

20. Memorandum on ‘ Provision for Mentally Defective (Mentally 
Deficiency) Patients , by Dr. K. R. Masani, Director and Psychiatrist, 
Indian Institute of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, Bombay. 

21. Memorandum on the problems of Prevention and Treatment of 
Mental Disorders by Dr. G. Bose. 

22. A brief outline of a scheme of Mental Hygiene Organisation 
by Lieut.-Colonel B. Z. Shah, I.M.S. (Retd.). 

23. Memorandum on mental hygiene, prevention of mental diseases 
and provision for mental patients and mental defectives in India by 
Lieut.-Colonel M. Taylor, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S., Medical Superin- 
tendent, European Mental Hospital, Ranchi. 

24. Memorandum on the measures necessary for the prevention and 
treatment of mental disorders in India by Dr. M. V. Govindaswamy, 
M.A., B.Sc., M.B.B.S., D.P.M., Superintendent, Mysore Government 
Mental Hospital, Bangalore. 

25. Report Lt.-Col. Jf. Taylor, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., 
on the tour of mental hospitals in India. 

Miscellanems. 

26. Note on the Post-war health policy and on the reconstruction 
of health services in India by Major-General J. B. Hanoe, I.M.S., Director 
Seneral, Indian Medical Service. 

27. A Health Service for India — The First Stage by Lieut. -Col. C. A. 
Sozman, I.M.S. , Additional Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
nent of Indh» . 

28. Memorandum by the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund Association 
regarding the part to he played by the Women’s Medical Service in their 
) 08 t-war plans 



29. Letter from Dr. (Miss) Edith Brown, Principal, Women’s Chris- 
tian Medical College, Ludhiana, mentioning the conditions under whioh 
women should be asked to work in the villages. 

30. Trends — ^Medical Relief. 

31. A National Medical Service (received from the All-India Insti- 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta). 

32. A National^Health Service- -The White Paper proposals in brief- 

Medical Research Advisory Committee. 

33. A note on Medical Research in India by Lieut.-Colonel S. S. 
8okhey, I.M.S, 

34. The future of Medical Research in India by Dr. V. N. Patwar- 
dhan. 

35. Three notes on Medical Research by Maior-General Sir John 
Taylor, C.I.E., D.S.O., LM.S., 

36. Memorandum on Medical Research in India by Bt.-Coloncl 
Sir Ram Nath Chopra, C.I.E., I.M.S. (Retd.). 

37. Memorandum on Medical Research in India by Dr. B. M. Das 
Gupta. 

38. Memorandum on Medical Research m India by Dr. V. R. Khanol- 

kar. 

39. A note on Medical Research in India by Dr. C, G. Pandit, 

40. Note on Medical Research in India by Dr. G. Sankaran. 

41. All-Ihdia Policy and Initial Steps for Medical Research in rela- 
tion to industry by Dr. J. B. Grant. 

42. Notes of discussion by General Hance and Dr. C. 6. Pandit 
with Dean C. J. Mackenzie, President, National Research Council, Canada. 

Organisation Sub-Commiti'ee. 

43. Suggestions for the formation of Ministries of Health at the Centre 
and in the Provinces by Drs. K. C. K. E. Raja and John B. Grant. 

44. A note on (1) methods of improving local health administration 
and (2) the functions of the proposed district health organisation by Dr. 
K. C. K. E. Raja. 

45. Action taken in the province of Jladras to control local bodies 
in order to increase the efficiency of their administration in general and 
with special reference to their health functions by Dr. K C. K. E. Raja. 

46. A note detailing certain proposals under consideration by the 
Sind Government improving the health administration of local bodies 
bv Dr. H. R. Wadhwani. 

47. A note oil the distribution of health functions between Depart- 

ments of the Government of Inaia (from the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands of the Government of India), 22o 
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Professional Education Advisory ComIiittbe. 

Boiic Doctor. 

48. A memorandiim on the training of Basic Doctor in India' by 
Dr. Vishwa Nath. 

49. Some suggestions regarding the “ Basic curriculum for the Basic 
Doctor ” of the future by Major General J. B. Hance, C.I.E , O.B.E., 
V.H.S., LM.S. 

50 . Note on Dr. Vishwa Nath’s memorandum by Prof. M. A. Siddiqui, 
Medical College, Lahore. 

61. Note on “ Basic medical qualification ” by Dr. B. B. Yodh. 

52. Memorandum on the training of “ Basic Doctor ” and some prob- 
lems pertaining to medical education by Dr. A. L. Mudaliar. 

53. Note on the teaching of physics in a medical college by G. 
Sankaran. 

54. A further note on medical education in India by Lieut.-Col. 
M. McRobert, LM.S. 

55. Note on the compression of the course in medical education by 
Capt. M. G. Kini. 

56. A scheme for medical education proposed by Dr. V. R. Khanol- 
kar, etc. 

57. A note embodying the recommendations of the 8ub-committ(‘e 
dealing with the curriculum for the training of the basic doctor on under- 
graduate teaching in preventive medicine and public health by Dr. J. B. 
Grant and Dr. K. (■. K. E. Raja. 

58. “ Children’s diseases ” syllabus of studying by Dr. G. Coelho, 
M.R.C.P., Physician, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay. 

59. The position of Physiology in the basic medical curriculum by 
Lt.-Col. S. L. Bhatia, LM.S. 

60. Note on the syllabus for training in ear, nose and throat by 
Dr. C. A. Amesur, M.S. (Ivond.), D.L.O. (Eng.), Bombay. 

61. Summarized note on an adequate minimum of instruction in 
Psychiatry in the undergraduate medical curriculum submitted by 
Dr. K. R. MiTsani. 

62. Suggested syllabus for medical education by the members of 
the curriculum committee from Bombay. 

DeMal Education. 

63. Memorandum on Dental Education and provision of Dental 
Services in India, submitted by the Dental Sub-committee consisting 
of Dr. C. D. Marshall Day, Dr. R. Ahmad and Dr. V. M. Desai. 

64. Supplementary memorandum submitted by the Sub-committee on 
Dental Education consisting of Dr. C. D. Marshall Day and Dr. V. M. Desai* 

66. Note on Dental Hygienists by Dr. R. Ahmad, Principal, The 
Calcutta Dental College and Hospital, Calcutta. 

66. Memorandum on Dental Education and Progress in India by 
Dr. R. Ahmad, Principal, The Calcutta Dental College and Hospital, 
Calcutta. 
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67. Memorandum on the development of Dental Education in India 
by Dr. V. M. Djsai, D.D.S., F.I.C.D., Dean, the Nair Hospital Dental 
College, Bombay. 

68. Memorandum regarding the urgent need for the extension and 
improvement of dental education in India and the provision of adequate 
facilities for dental service by Dr. C. D. Marshall Day, Ph.D., D.M.D., 
M.S., B.D.S., F.I.C.D., Dean of the Faculty of Dentistry, Punjab Univer- 
sity, Lahore. 

Medium of Instruction, 

69. Medium of instructions in medical schools anrl colleges in Indi* 
by Dr. M. Abdul Hamid. 

70. A note on the medium of instruction in medical schools and col- 
leges by the Principal, O.imania College, Hyderabad. 

Nursing. 

71. Proceedings of a conference of representatives of nursing pro- 
fession in India held in New Delhi on 28th, 29th February and 1st March, 
1944. 

72. A note on the position of nursing conditions in India by Miss E.E. 
Hutchings, Miss A. Wilkinson and Miss M. Craig. 

73. A note by the Sub-committee consisting of Miss E. E. Hutchings, 
Miss A. Wilkinson and Miss M. Craig on the cost of implementing certain 
recommendations in their note on the position of nnrsimr conditions 
in India. 

74. A note on tlie training of mid wives at the GovernmeTit Hospital 
for women and children. Madras, by Lieut. -Colonel H. M. Lazarus. 

75. Suggested syllabus for a course in institutional and domiciliary 
midwifery for those students who are not taking the full general nursing 
course of three years by Miss Hutchings, Miss Wilkinson and Miss M, 
Craig. 

76. Notes by Miss Hutchings, Miss Craig and Mis.s Wilkinson on tht 
proposed budget for the first year of the short-term programme and for 
the long-t^rm programme. 

Pathology. 

77. Note on the facilities available in India Jbr the training of Patho- 
logists by Dr. V. Tl. Khanolkar. 

Pharmacy. 

78. Memorandum on “ Pharmaceutical Education ” by Dr. B. 
Mukerji, M.D., D.Sc., F.N.I., F.A.Ph.S., Offg. Director, Bicliemieol 
Standardization Laboratory, Calcutta. 

79. Memorandum on the training needed for the profession of phai* 
macy in India by J. C. David, M.B,, Ph.D, 

80. Pharmacy Training in India by Dr. Khein Singh Greval. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTEOpUOTION 
The Health Problem in India 

1. A study of Volume I of our report cannot fail to rereal the- 
extent and intensity of the* dark shadows in the health picture of tho, 
country. It is not for us to apportion responsibility for the sombre 
realities which face us today. It is with the future that we are con- 
cerned and if the picture is to be substantially altered for the better 
with the least possible delay, a nation-wide interest must be aroused 
and the irresistible forces of an awakened public opinion arrayed in 
the war against disease. Only a vivid realisation of the grievous 
handicap which is today retarding the country's progress can help to 
mobilise an all-out effort in this campaign and infuse into it a 
driving force which will gather and not lose momentum as time goes 
on. If it were possible to evaluate the loss, which this country 
annually suffers through the avoidable waste of valuable human 
material and the lowering of human efficiency through mal-nutrition 
and preventible morbidity, we feel that the result would be so start- 
ling that the whole country would be aroused and would not rest 
until a radical change had been brought about. 

We refer on page 35 of this part of our report to an estimate 
which has been made of the economic loss attributable to a single 
disease — malaria. Admitting that such assessments can lay no claim 
to mathematical exactitude, the figures, which come from an un- 
questionably authoritative source, even if approximately correct ^ 
are sufficiently arresting to demand something more than passing 
notice or academic interest. 

2. We desire to avoid any semblance of special pleading in the 
emphasis we place on the paramount importance of health in any 
plan for the future development of the country. We realise that the 
most effective progress postulates a closely co-ordinated advance, in 
which complementary effort in many fields must be correlated, if the 
national development front is to move forward steadily, smoothly and- 
with the greatest volume of practical achievement. 

Nevertheless, we feel that a nation's health, using the term tO' 
signify that positive state of well-being in which mind and body are 
ftble to function to their fullest capacity, is perhaps the most potent, 
single factor in determining the character and extent of its develop- 
ment and progress. Expenditure of money and effort on improving: 
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the nation's health is a gilt-edged investment which will yield not 
deferred dividends to be collected years later, but immediate and 
steady returns in substantially increased productive capacity. 

The worker, in whatever field he may be engaged, can only give 
of his best if his physical condition is not impaired by any disability 
resulting from the absence of sound health. We feel we can safely 
assert that a iiation's wealth, pros])c*ntY and advancement, whether 
in the economic or the intellectual sphere, are conditioned by the 
state of its phvsical well-beiii". 

In regarding national health os the foundation on which any plan 
of reconstruction must be based if it is to yield optimum results, we 
feel we are merely repeating an axiomatic proposition. We need no 
further jiistifi(*ation for attempting to evolve a comprehensive plan 
which must inevitably cover a very wide field and necessarily entail 
large expenditure, if it is to take into account all the more important 
factors which go to the building up of a healthy, virile and dynamic 
people. 

A Future Health Plan in Outline 

8. At the outset, we must ensure the conditions essential for 
healthful li\in" in town and country-side. Suitable housing, sanitary 
surroundings and a safe drinking water supply are the primary con- 
ditions for securing such a measure of environmental hygiene as is 
essential to ensure the pre-requisiies of a healthy life. Without 
these our towns and villages will continue to be factories of disease, 
which will help to maintain undiminished the demands on the 
curative side of the medical services. 

The provision of effective ineans for the early detection and pre- 
vention of epidemic and communicable diseases must take a very 
high place in the organisation of public health measures, while 
improvement in nutritional standards must form an objective as 
fundamental as any in our basic plan of health development. Nutri- 
tion involves not merely a properly balanced but a quantitatively 
adequate diet, and this opens up avenues of enquiry beyond the 
•scope of our task. 

The elimination of unemployment, the provision of a living wage, 
•jinprovemeut in agricultural and industrial production, the develop- 
ment of village roads and rural communications, as distinct from 
the great national highways now projected, are all so many facets 
•of a single problem calling urgently for attention, though it lies 
outside our province to do more than make a passing bub pointed 
reference to them. We should be failing in our duty if we omitted 
to stress the composite character of the problem with which we are 
faced and to point out that a frontal attack upon one sector alone 
can only end in disappointment and a waste of money and effort. 

Nor can man live by bread alone. A vigorous and healthy commu- 
nity life, in its many aspects, must be suitably catered for. Recrea- 
tion, mental and physical, plays a large part in building up the con- 
ditions * favourable to sound individual and community health and 
must receive serious consideration. 

4. Turning next to the problems more particularly concerned with 
the care of the individual, we must start at the very beginning. 
Every child has the right to be ensured a fair chance of living a 
mormal, healthy life and of contributing eventually, as an adult man 
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*or waman, its full share to the general advancement of the commu- 
This will entail the proper care of expectant mothers and the 
^provision of adequate ante-natal, natal and post-natal attention. 

The child, during every stage of journey towards adult life 
■needs sriiitable care and attention. Its proper nutrition, its health 
•care and health education, its physical development are matters of 
‘TOncem to the State, which must see that where parental efforts are 
inadequate, the child does not suffer. When the necessity arises 
for medical attention for the individual, there should be an adequate 
health service to turn to, from which no question of lack of means 
-should cut him off. The ideal to be aimed at in a National 
'Health Service cannot be more clearly described than in the 
words of the Ministry of Health in the United Kingdom in 
setting out its proposals for such a service. “The new service" it 
says “is designed to provide for every one, who wishes to use it, a 
full range of health care No one will be compelled to use it. 
Those who prefer to make their own arrangements for medical 
attention rmisrt be free to do so. J3ut to all who use the service, 
it must offer as and when required the care of a family doctor, the 
skill of a consultant, laboratory service, treatment in hospital, the 
advice and treatment available in specialised clinics (maternity and- 
child welfare centres, tuberculosis dispensaries and the like), dental 
and ophthalmic treatment, drugs and surgical appliances, midwifery, 
honi(»-mirsing and all other services essential to health. Moreover, 
all these branches of medical care must be so planned and related 
to one another that every one who uses the new service is asrsured 
of ready access to whichever of its branches he or she needs**. This 
is an ideal which we in this country may well place before our- 
selves. not as some distant shadowy objective to be approached 
through leisurely advances if and when conditions are favourable, 
'but as a definite goal the attainment of which, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, is vital for the nation *8 progress and therefore 
demands an inflexible, concentrated and sustained effort on the part 
of all, to whom the nation’s health and welfare are a matter of vital 
concern. 

Ibnpediments to Bapid Progress 

5. We realise, however, that there are serious impediments in 
the way of the early fruition of these hopes. The country’s finan- 
cial resources are limited. The trained personnel necessary to pro- 
vide a health service of the expansive character we have in mind is 
unfortunately lacking at the moment, . and this limitation is not one 
whkdi can be removed today or tomorrow. It takes five years to 
Tjroduce a doctor and other key personnel require periods of train- 
ing which, in many cases, must normally be measured in terms of 
years and not in months. Moreover social habits, customs, usages 
and existing standards of living may also call for modification, 
which in some cases may be profound, before the way can be 
-effectively prepared and the requisite pre-conditions ensured for the 
f '■'>])('}• functioning of ilie new health order which we envisage. 
Nor can the ideal of community health be achieved through a bottle 
ef medicine or a surgical operation. It cannot be attained until the 
'iid vklunl has learnt to realise that his neighbour*s health is a 
oiatter of as much concern to himself as his own, that it is his own 
efforts which must help to decide the health pattern of the commii- 
-dty circle in which he lives and that only a combined co-operative 
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endeavour on the part of all workers in the many fields of activity in* 
that circle can yield results that are worth achieving. There is no» 
magic wand to wave these changes into being’ overnight. The road 
to final achievement lies through purposeful endeavour, unrelenting^ 
toll and co-operative effort inspired by wise guidance and the light, 
of a great ideal. 

Long and Short Term Programmes 

6. Bearing in mind these limitations we shall draw two* 
pictures. One will depict a comprehensive nealth plan as we see it 
in the somewhat distant future, which we hope will give every man, 
woman and child a reasonable measure of protection against avoid- 
able disease and suffering and adequate medical attention whenever 
this is needed. The other — a short-term plan — will present a pro- 
gramme indicating what we consider should be the minimum 
advance over the first two 5-year periods paying due regard to the 
restricting factors which must fetter our freedom of action and 
hinder the pace of progress. 

In outlining this programme, we have tried to bear in mind the 
necessity for tempering enthusiasm with a sense of reality. In the 
earlier years the lack of sufficient trained staff and of adequate 
financial resources will inevitably limit the scope of practical 
achievement. With the initial impediments overcome or reduced, 
however, the pace of advance should be materially quickened. In 
Chapter III we give a general idea of what we regard as a suitable 
long-distance health objective to be placed before the country and 
reached in a period of years. We consider that it is inadvisable to 
attempt to plan now in meticulous detail for a term beyond the 
first two quinquennia. The advance of science, the progress of 
ideas, changes in circumstances and conditions may render out of 
date any detailed programme drawn up too far in advance. While, 
therefore, we feel it necessary to suggest, in some detail, a pro- 
gramme for the first two 6-year periods, we refrain from the same 
elaboration in respect of the later years. We shall, however, present 
in broad outline certain objectives, which should be kept in view 
during the third quinquennium. 

Need for Periodical Review 

7. We would lay the utmost stress on the necessity for a 
periodical review of the position to take stock of what has been 
achieved and to make such changes in the plan as experience and 
the course of events may necessitate. The first review should in* 
no circumstances be delayed more than five years from ihe date 
on which the plan is initiated. 

The Needs of Rural India 

8. In these introductory observations we have tried to empha- 
size the importance of the health programme in any scheme of 
national planning and it appears to us to be of equal importance to 
place first things first in that programme. We have taken the 
countryside as the focal point of our main recommendations, for it 
is the tiller of the soil on whom the economic structure of the 
country eventually rests. It is his patient toil that year in, ye^ 
out, gives the nation its food, such as it is, and the country's main» 
manufacturing industries their raw. material. It is from his meagre 
earnings that the larger provinces drew nearly a third of their tota® 
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revenues before the war.. It is on the produce of his husbandry 
that the country's balance of foreign trade largely depends. When 
.pestilence and famine sweep through the land it is he who pays the 
heaviest toll, while it is only the outermost fringe of such public 
services and amenities as the country enjoys that occasionally comes 
within the orbit of his daily life. 

We need no further justification for" making him the chief bene- 
ficiary under our proposals and if, in the initial stages, our recom- 
mendations appear to involve disproportionately heavy expenditure 
on teaching, training and ancillary institutions which, perforce, must 
be located in urban areas, it must be remembered that it is only 
when these are functioning effectively that we can hope to provide 
the means of doing a tardy measure of justice to the medical needs 
of the rural areas, where almost 90 per cent, of the population of 
the country lives and works and of repaying the cultivator a debt, 
whiV.h has long been overdue. 

The essential aim of our proposals is to ensure the health of the 
masses of the people through the effective working of the centres 
we are recommending for rural areas. 

Out Plan Subject to Local Modification 

9. We have no intention of attempting to draw up any rigid or 
unalterable blue-print for automatic adoption by the Provincial 
Governments in the country. We are merely suggesting a minimum 
target and ways and means of attaining it without unnecessary 
delay. We realise that local conditions, needs and circumstances 
may call for certain modifications in our suggestions. These, we 
venture to hope, will be possible within the broad outlines and the 
essential frame-work of our general plan. 

Success Dependent on Go-operation of the People 

10. On one point, however, we desire to lay special emphasis. 
In our view, we shall be building on unstable foundations if we hope 
to secure any rapid or lasting improvement in health conditions 
without arousing the living interest and enlisting the practical co- 
operation of the people themselves. Unless they realise the benefits 
of the measures proposed and are prepared with vigour and persist- 
ence to help in giving them practical and effective shape, success 
must remain an elusive dream. While purely official effort may by 
itself not prove entirely sterile, it cannot possibly yield the results 
which we may reasonably hope to attain with the active, enthu- 
‘siastic and enduring support of the people themselves. 
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MODERN TRENDS IN THE ORGANISATION OF A NATIONAL. 
HEALTH SERVICE 

Aims of a Progressive Health Service 

1. A study of the tendencies apparent in some of the more pro- 
gressive countries of the world in the development of organised health 
services for the community has been of great assistance to us in our 
consideration of the problems which lie before us, and a brief review 
of the general lines of development in such countries will, we believe, 
prove a helpful introduction to our recommendations. The modem- 
trend in the provision of an ovjaniseJ lioaltb service for the community 
seems to be in the direction of ensuring that such a service satisfies 
the following requirements : — 

(i) that the service should be available lo all citizens, irrespec- 

tive of their ability to pay for it and 

(ii) that it should be a complete medical service, domiciliary 

and institutional, in which all the facilities required for 
the treatment and prevention of disease as well as for 
the promotion of positive health are provided. Thua 
there should be provision for every patient, if his con- 
dition requires it, to secure the consultant, laboratory 
and other special services which may be necessary for 
diagnosis and treatment- There should also be provi- 
sion for the periodical medical examination of every 
person, sick or healthy, so as to ensure that his phy- 
.sical condition is appraised from time to time and that 
suitable advice and medical aid, wherever necessary, 
are given in order to enable him to maintain his health 
at the highest possible level. 

Preventive and Ourative Health Services 

2. The health services may broadly be divided into (i) those which- 
may collectively be termed public health activities and (ii) those 
which are concerned with the diagnosis and treatment of disease in 
general. As regards the former, which are directed towards the 
creation of conditions favourable to healthful living and which 
embrace many fields in which State action is essential for the pro- 
vision of the required facilities and the enforcement of legal mea- 
sures, the responsibility in all countries rests on the public authority. 
Public health activity, in the early stages, was confined mainly to 
environmental hygiene but it began to embrace, later, various forms 
of personal services particularly in relation to mothers and children, 
the school-going population and to patients suffering from infectious 
diseases, such as tuberculosis and venereal diseases. These deve- 
lopments brought in their train the need for providing adequate 
facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of disease in relation to 
these* sections of the population as an essential part of the public 
health programme. 

Turning to (ii), vie., organised medical services for the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, the practice varies considerably. There 
exist varying combinations of State and private medical services foi’ 
the people. For instance, it is understood that most of the liospifnls 
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in Denmark are maintained by public authorities, while m Canadei 
there exists a system of public doctors maintained by municipalities 
on the basis of a salary or a schedule of fees paid to them by these 
local authorities. Side by side with the facilities for medical relief 
for the community provided by the State, relief is also available 
through private practitioners, medical institutions maintained by 
voluntary societies and through health insurance schemes on a 
voluntary or State-aided basis covering limited sections of the 
population. Even where the bulk of the medical service for the 
community is given by private practitioners, the need for consultant 
and laboratory services has been recognised and the development of 
voluntary “group” practice by doctors or the provision of such 
facilities by insurance or other organisations providing medical 
services has become a noticeable feature. 

The ferment of ideas arising out of the World War has resulted 
in an increasing awareness, on the part of Governments and peoples, 
of the need for measures whicli will ensure social security, and 
health profeetion is becoming recognised as an essential part of 
social security. The idea that the State should assume full respon- 
sibility for all measures, curative and preventive, which are neces- 
sary for safeguarding the health of the nation, is developing as a 
logical sequence. 

Social Medicine 

3. In interpreting health and disease man must be considered 
ill relation to his social and physical environment. The study of 
disease as a community problem demands that the ap 2 >roach should 
l)(‘ on a wide basis so as to include social and economic factors 
^uch as housing, nutrition, poverty and ignorance of the hygienic 
mode of life. The causative organism of tuberculosis, for instance, 
is widely spread in highly industrialised and urbanised communities 
and yet the incidence of the disease shows a remarkable variation, 
depending largely on variations in social and economic conditions. 
The remedial and jireventive measures that are adopted in respect 
of individual patients will largely fail to achieve results, if these 
factors are not consid(^red and if the necessary steps are not taken 
to neutralise their harmful effects. A recognition of these facts has 
led to the emergence of “Social Medicine”, which has widened the 
conception of disease from the narrow view of tissue changes and 
microbial and other specific causes by the inclusion of social, econo- 
mic and environmental factors which play an equally important 
part in the production of sickness. In consequence, social medicine is 
beginning to develop its own methods of study of the community 
health iiroblein. In the words of Professor John A. Ryle, 
^cio-medical survey, that is to say, the combined social and cliniciil 
study of community health and sickness, often \vith special nutri- 
tional and economic assessments and careful sampling and controls , 
is coming to be accepted as the correct method of approach to 
such study. Side by side with such surveys controlled experiments 
directed tov'ards influencing the I'fe of selected communities through 
the provision of improved health services, better nutrition, a cleaner 
environment and health education have become recognised as a 
valuable method of extending experimental practice in the laboratory 
into the field of community life. This wider outlook has brought 
into the sphere of sc,cial mVdicino many workers besides the doctor. 
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Thej include the public health nurse, the hospital social worker, the- 
nuixitionist, the public health engineer and the statistician. 

JDaveiopment ol National Medical Services in different Oountries 

,4. The latest developments in the organisation of national 
medical services in a few countries may now be briefly described. 

(a) Great Britain . — The scheme for a national health service 
outlied in the White Paper issued by His Majesty’s Govemmenit 
In Great Britain is intended to provide a comprehensive health service 
to all. Some idea of the degree of comprehensiveness that has been 
envisaged may be obtained from the following quotation from the 
White Paper: — 

’‘It must cover the whole field of medical advice and atten- 
tion, at home, in the consulting room, in the hospital 
or the sanatorium, or wherever else is appropriate — 
from the personal or family doctor to the specialists 
and consultants of all kinds, from the care of minor 
ailments to the care of major diseases and disabilities. 
It must include ancillary services of nursing, of mid- 
wifery and of the other things which ought to go with 
medical care. It must secure first that everyone can 
be sure of a general medical adviser to consult as and 
when the need arises, and then that everyone can get 
access — beyond the general medical adviser — to more 
specialised branches of medicine or surgery.’' 

It is stated that, under the scheme, individual members of the 
public “will be able to obtain medical advice and treatment of every 
kind entirely without charge except for the cost of certain appli- 
ances. They will be paying for medical care in a new way, not b^ 
private fee but partly by an insurance contribution under whatever 
insurance scheme is in operation and partly by the ordinary process 
of central and local taxation.” The respective shares of the total 
cost of the scheme which will fall on the social insurance organisa- 
tion, the taxpayer and the ratepayer are 27, 36-6 and 36’4 per cent. 

(b) The Commonwealth of Australia , — The proposals for the re- 
organisation of medical services in that country embody principles 
which are indicated in the following quotation from a recent memo- 
randum issued by the Minister of Health, which is entitled “The 
Health Policy of the Australian Government”: — 

“For the people are necessary: — 

The knowledge that they may, as their right, require from 
the Government such medical and hospital services 
as they really heed without the humiliation of prov- 
ing their financial status, or the bitterness of accept- 
ing charity. 

The knowledge that the breadwinner will not have to face 
a crippling bill for hospital and medical services if he, 
or any member of his family, suffers a prolonged 
illness. 

It is intended, although this stage has not yet been reached, 
that every person shall have the right to receive medi- 
cal advice from a doctor whenever he is ill and without 
any cost to himself. This will apply in the case of 
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every Australian citizen, including women and children, 
and will not be limited by any consideration of the 
financial status of the patient." 

As far as is known, the present position is that a scheme pro- 
posed by the National Health and Medical Research Council is 
under consideration by the Commonwealth Government which, it is 
understood, has been or is likely to be entrusted, in the near future, 
by the several State Parliaments with the control of national health 
in co-operation with the States. This scheme proposes a national 
salaried medical service based on a system of health centres through- 
out the populated area of the Commonwealth which will be divided 
into health districts. These would, as far as possible, be also 
hospital districts in order to co-ordinate the preventive and curative 
health functions. The scheme will be financed by direct taxation 
And the co-ordination of the services will be on a Commonwealth- 
wide basis. 

It has been stated that the scheme, whatever form it may even- 
tually take, will be introduced only after the War. 

(c) The United States of America . — Careful investigations carried 
out in America have revealed that adequate medical care is very costly 
for large sections of the population of that country and that, in many 

the poorer sections of the community lack suitable medical 
facilities. There exists no State insurance scheme in the country. 

Two developments are said to be in progress for the provision of 
an adequate medical service: — 

(1) The Federal Government proposes to assist States, 

through subsidies, to expand hospital and other forms 
of health service, particularly in those parts of the 
country where they are most needed. 

(2) A second development of great importance is the promo- 

tion of "co-operative medicine”, a form of private 
medical insurance wliich guarantees adequate service 
during times of sickiiesb through the payment of 
small premia. As a rule the doctors employed in this 
system are full-time salaried officers and specialist 
and laboratory services are also associated with it. 

An outstanding example of such insurance medical services is 
the health plan evolved under the inspiration of Henry Kaiser, the 
ship-builder, and the technical guidance of Dr. Sidney R. Garfield, 
m the shipbuilding area on the Pacific seaboard of the United States 
■of America in California and Washington States. Through a system 
of weekly payments complete medical cover has been provided for 
the worker and all the members of his family. 

(d) Canada . — The Canadian approach towards the improvement 
•of the national health is embodied in the draft Rill which empowers 
the Federal Government to give grants to Provinces in respect of 
approved health insurance schemes and public health services. The 
Bill contains three schedules, the first of which gives a lisi of the 
granta and the conditions governing them, the second consists of a 
draft model Health Insurance Bill for adoption by the Provinces 
And the third lists the different types of health services that are to 
foe maintained. The grants include a health insurance grant, a 
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general public health grant and special grants for work in respect of 
tuberculosis, mental diseases, venereal diseases, professional tram* 
ing, public health research and crippled children. 

The draft Bill provides that no provmce can qualify itself for 
grants unless such Province has made statutory provision for utilis- 
ing both the health insurance grant and the general public health 
grant. It will thus be seen that financial aid from the Ceiitre ia 
dependent on the introduction of the health insurance scheme by 
the provinces. Every adult (16 years and over/ must contribute U> 
the scheme if self-supporting and, if not, the person on whom he ia 
dependent must pay a specified amount. 

The Canadian Government definitely prefers a contributory social 
insurance scheme to a health service financed entirely out of public 
funds. The Minister of Pensions and National Health gave the 
following reasons for this: — 

“A completely free or non-contributory system may encourage 
the pauper mentality, may lead to a delusion that the public purse 
is bottomless”. He pointed out that it is “more consistent with 
the dignity and independence of a man that he shall be enabled to- 
apply for something that he has purchased with his own funds. 
Under a contributory system, benefit becomes a right and not a 
concession”. He also said that individual beneficiaries “are kept 
in touch by their contributions with the actual cost of the services 
they receive”. An improvement in the health of the community 
will be reflected in a reduction of the contributions while abuse of 
the system will lead ^o an increase in contributions. Thus a contri- 
butory system should help to secure the co-operation of all the bene- 
flciaries in eliminating abuse as far as possible. 

(e) The Union of Soviet Sodaliat RepubUce . — The attitude of tbo 
Soviet Government towards the health of the people has been des- 
cribed by Professor Sigerist in the following words:— 

“Health is one of the goods of life to which man bus a right; 
wherever this concept prevails the logical sequence is 
to make all measures for the protection and restora- 
tion of health accessible to all, free of charge; medi- 
cine like education is then no longer a trade, it becomes 
a public function of the State.” 

This conception of health as a public function has resulted in 

the development of a co-ordinated scheme of preventive and curative 
health services, which exists in no other country, and in the recogni- 
tion of the need for providing an environment which will enable the 
body to remain healthy and to resist disease. “For this reason the 
control of housing, of industrial conditions, and other aspects of life, 
comes under the care of the People's Commissariat of Public Health. 
Another function of that department is to encourage and look after 
the communal restaurants which, in the Soviet Union, have achieved 
sia*h popularity that they serve 20 million people a day”.* 

The health service is entirely free to the people and places at the 
disposal of the patient not only the services of the general^ practi* 
tioner but also of the specialist as well as laboratory facilities. 

♦ “ Health for All ” by Stark Murray. 
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The following quotation from “Health for All" by Stark Murrayr 
throws light on the structure and functions of the Kussian health 
services: — 

“The structure of the Soviet medical system follows the 
general administrative structure of the country. In 
order that planning may be complete for the whole 
State it is controlled on the one hand by the People’s 
Commissariat of Health, on the other hand by health 
committees and health nuclei organised in every 
factory, on every one of the large collective farms, and 
in every district. The one form of control is the 
natural outcome of the recognition that health protec- 
tion is a function of the State, the other is the logical 
outcome of tlie principle that tlie svorkers themselves, 
must take an active part in the protection of their owm 
health. The system as it now stands is therefore not 
one forced on either the people of Russia or the medi- 
cal profession by a particular group or class, hut has. 
had the active support and criticism of those interested, 
ill the service either as the purveyors of medical treat 
ment or as the consumers of medical care. 

“It will be recollected that Russia takes her present name— 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics — because the 
administration is divided up so that local government 
is carried out by a form of local authorities known as- 
Soviets. Under the constitution, each of these Sovieta- 
appoints certain committees for certain functions and 
one of these must always be concerned with the public- 
health. Its duties, as laid down by a decree on 
January 1st, 1931, are; — 

(a) to supervise all hospitals and sanitary establishments; 

(b) to take all necessary steps in the organisation of sani- 

tary inspection and combating venereal disease; 

(c) to advance the knowledge of personal hygiene and 

develop physical culture. 

In. addition it has other duties in relation to social insurance. 

“There are altogether some seventy thousand such Soviets in 
Russia, apart from the Soviets of the larger cities which 
function in a slightly different way, not without 
parallel in the case of an urban district council and a 
borough council in one of the large ciiics of this 
country. The smaller Soviets are linked in districts or 
Rayons, and each of these has an Inspector of Public 
Health, a doctor, who is responsil>le for the entire 
health work of the district. A huge city such as 
Moscow, which has its own central Soviets and local 
Soviets, is also divided into districts comparabic to the 
boroughs of London, and each of these aiso has its own 
health department and its own Inspector of Publie 
Health. In the very largest districts further sub- 
divisions may be made, for it is the aim of the systom 
to use units which can reflect the needs of the indivi- 
dual citizen. 
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“The districts or Bayons are further centralised in larger 
units which we may call regions, and these are in turn 
under the central administration of each of the Bepublics 
through a Commissariat of Public Health. This Com- 
missariat directs and controls the whole of the health 
work of the Bepublic, and is con'jcrned therefore with 
the prevention, diagnosis and cure of disease. In addi> 
tion it controls medical education, medical rebCarch, 
and any industries connected with, medicine. It should 
also be noted that while the local health departments 
are responsible to the general executive committee in 
administrative and financial matters, their responsibility 
in regard to medical and sanitary problems lies entirely 
with the Commissariat of Public Health: there is, 
therefore, no interference with purely medical ques- 
tions by organisations or authorities not directly con- 
nected with the medical profession. As a further safe- 
guard it is laid down that the Commissar of Public 
Health must be medically qualified.'* 

(f) New Zealand . — In New Zealand there is a Social 
^Security Act which provides, among other things, a free and complete 
medical service to the whole population. The service was designed 
to operate like the panel system in Great Britain, the doctors working 
in their individual capacity and payment being made to them on a 
•capitation basis. Well-to-do individuals are not compelled to accept 
free treatment, but they are entitled instead to a cash payment, 
which can be utilized by them towards defraying the cost of the 
treatment or hospital care when obtained from a private physician 
•or hospital. 

It is understood that the medical profession, as represented by 
the British Medical Association in New Zealand, refused to operate 
the scheme and that the Government, therefore, had to agree that, 
when a doctor refused direct payment from the Stale, patients 
<;ouId continue to pay the doctor as before and recover such pay- 
ments from the State. 

Summary of Modern Trends 

6. To sum up, the modern trend is towards the i^rovision by the 
State of as complete a health service as possible and the inclusion, 
within its scope, of the largest possible proportion of the community. 
The need for ensuring the distribution of medical benefits to all, 
irrespective of their ability to pay, has also received recognition. 
Provision of medical relief for the community has developed, in the 
past, on a contractual basis between the doctor and hig patient. The 
latter has had the right of choosing his own doctor and in coimtries, 
where the family physician system has been in existence, the know- 
ledge of the doctor in respect of individual members of the family 
and the regard and esteem of the latter towards the doctor have been 
of advantage to both parties. Further, individualism in medical 
practice has promoted wide opportunities for those practitioners who 
are successful in their professional career, and has provided the 
incentive for ambitious and capable men to make the most of their 
talents. To them a change-over from independent medical practice 
to a salaried State service is naturally repugnant. Apart from these, 
there are certain sections of the medical profession which view with 
.genuine apprehension the results of making over the function of 
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providing medical protecticm for the community entirely to the State. 
They fear that political influence or considerations of seniority or 
administrative ability may play an undue part in influencing promo- 

tion. They also fear that the security of tenure and graded scales 
oi salary that a State service will provide, might discourage initiative 
and the pursuit of efiiciency. There is, in addition, the feeling that 
the free choice of a doctor by the patient and the intimate relation- 
ship, which the family doctor system has helped to develop in the 
past, might also be disturbed. We do not feel called upon to pursue 
controversies in regard to this question because, as we shall show later,, 
our conditions are such aSi to leave no option in the matter. We are 
satisfied that our requirements can only be met satisfactorily by the 
development and maintenance of a State health service. 

The Application of these Trends to India 

G. We may now ask ourselves the question how far these modern 
trends in other countries are applicable to India. While madequacy 
of trained personnel and of funds may set limits to the rate of pro- 
gress in the expansion of the health services in the country as a 
whole, the enunciation of certain definite principles on which such 
expansion should be based is of great importance. The following' 
questions seem, at the outset, to require an answer: — 

(1) Whether the service should be free or paid for by the 

recipient: if the latter, whether it should be a graded 
scale of payment so as to suit the level of the patient's 
income ; and whether such payment should be made on 
each occasion when service is rendered or through 
some form of sickness insurance; 

(2) Whether our scheme should be based on a full-time 

salaried service of doctors or on private practitioners 
resident in each local area or settled there on a subsidy 
basis: 

(3) Whether, in either case, some measure of choice can be 

given to the patient as regards his doctor. 

(1) Whether the medical service should be free or whether it 
should be paid for , — The general tendency appears to be towards 
basing the national health plan on a system of social insurance. 
One reason for this may be found in the view expressed by the 
Australian Minister of Health that the people should be spared the 
humiliation and bitterness of accepting charity. The same view has 
been taken by the Canadian Government which has based its health 
programme on a compulsory system of social insurance. In Great 
Britain the proposed national health service will be financed “partly 
by an insurance contribution, under whatever insurance scheme is in 
operation, and partly by the ordinary process of central and local 
taxation." In the United States of America, no national scheme for 
the promotion of health is, at present, in operation. A system of 
“co-operative medicine” which guarantees adequate medical service 
to the employees during times of sickness through the prepayment 
of small amounts is becoming a growing feature of industrial life. 
But this system depends largely upon the private employer and is 
not a State enterprise. Even in Soviet Russia, where medical care 
is free to all, the cost of the services is partly met from insurance 
funds. Contributions towards these funds are, however, not made^ 
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>by the individual workers but by the factories and other institutions 
jin which they work. 

In India it is recognised that ihexe are difficulties in the way of 
intrbducijig, at present, a schema of health insurance either by itself 
►or as part of a universal social insurance scheme. We feel that a 
very large section of the people are living below the normal sub- 
sistence level and^ cannot afford as yet even the small contribution 
that an insurance scheme will require. We therefore consider that 
medical benefits will have, in any case, to be supplied free to this 
section of the population until at least its economic condition is 
materially improved. We are averse to drawing any line of distinc- 
tion* between sections of the community which are and are not in a 
•position to pay for such benefits. The application of a “means test** 
for this purpose is unsatisfactory and may often involve inquisitorial 
•enquiries. Such enquiries place an unpleasant duty on the officer 
making them and may g|vft rise to resentment and a sens^ of 
grievance. We consider, therefore, that for the present medical 
•service should be free to all without distinction and that the contri- 
bution from those who can afford to pay should be through the 
channel of general and local taxation. 

It will be for the Governments of the future to decide ultimately 
whether medical service should remain free to all classes of the 
'people or whether an insurance scheme would be more in acciovdance 
with the economic, social and political requirern 3nts of tlie country 
• at the time. 

We should like to record the following general recommendations 
regarding the provision of health service to the community in the 
inear future : — 

(i) that public funds should, as far as they are available, be 

devoted to the development of the health service, 
which we have recommended, for the community in 
general and for certain particular sections of it," ejj., 
women and children and should not be spent on the 
provision of special facilities for other sections of the 
population. 

(ii) that the money for such special facilities, if they are to be 

developed, should be provided by the communities or 
groups which will be benefited by these services and 

(iii) that the general health service shourd minister to the 

needs of the people without charge to the individual. 

These recommendations are subject to the explanation which we 
have given on pa^e 126 in the chapter dealing with industrial health. 

(2) A salaried service as against a service of private practi- 
tioners . — One of the fundamental requirements in developing an 
adequate health service for India la the provision of the requisite 
health personnel to cater to the needs of the large rural population 
in tlie. country. This is a question which has presented very consi- 
derable difficulty in the past. The absence of certain amenities and 
services in the countryside has proved a deterrent to medical piacli- 
tioners leaving the attraction of cities and towns and inigrathiir to 
the villages. Various attempts have been made to solve the 
problem. One method, which has been tried in more than one pro- 
vince, has been the settling of medical practitioners in rural areas 
:rind giving them a subsidy which will enable them to start practice. 
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This subsidy was intended to be supplemented by private practice 
among the richer sections of the commuiuty. We nave had consi- 
derable evidence to show that this method has been iar from being 
an imqualihed success, partly biScause in many village^ the income 
derived from private practice is too small to support the doctor in 
reasonable coi^ort. The result has been that, in many cases, the 
better type of such subsidised doctors has tended to graviiait^ back 
to the towns. In ureas whero there are greater opportunities for 
private practice, the more prosperous sections of /.the com in unity 
have, we were told, generally received greater attention than the 
poor. We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that tlie most 
satisfactory method of solving this problem would be to provide a 
whole-time salaried service will enable Cjovcvnmentb to ensure 

that doctors will be made available where their services are needed. 
The evidence tenderea before tiie Ccmiiuttee by a luiinbm- o£ repre- 
sentatives of iiiedicai associations, by private individuals and by 
several responsible medical administrators lends strong support to 
this proposal. 

(a) Prohibition of private practice by whole-time salaried doctors ,-. — 
The next question is whether these whole-time salaried doctors 
should be permitted private practice or not. Our view is that, at 
tlie periphery, the same doctor should combine curative and preven- 
tive functions and that the training of the future doctor shuiild be 
modified so as to enable him to carry out iJicse composite duties. 
In 60 far as preventive health work is concerned, the practice every- 
where is to give the medical officer responsible for it adequate emo- 
luments and to prohibit private practice. As regards medical relief 
the practice has so far been to permit private practice, but the desir- 
ability of doing so in the future requires serious consideration. There 
was a general agreement, among those whom we interviewed, that 
prohibition of private practice was essential in order to ensure that 
the poor man in the rural areas received equal aitimtion with his 
richer neighbour. Many of the smaller towns do not dilTer mate- 
rially from rural areas and the remarks in the preceding paragraphs 
apply equally to them. 

Further, the fact that curative and preventive functions will, 
under our proposals, be combined in the same individual also seems 
to require the prohibition of private practice. Otherwise it is 
almost certain that a doctor's preventive duties will not receive the 
altenrion which is essential. 

(b) Part-time medical men . — In some of the larger district iiead- 
quarter towns and particularly in the cities, the number of general 
practitioners with high qualifications and of specialists has been 
Rowing during recent years. The possibility of utilising their part- 
time services to supplement the health organisation ii. these urban 
areas may with advantage be considered, particularly in the transi- 
bon period before the programme of professional training recom- 
inended by ns provides the eountry with an adequate nnmher of 
trainefl men aiuJ women for the different branches of the health 
service. 

Even in our long term proposals outlined in the next chapter we 
suggested the inclusion of a certain number of ])art-tiine 
niedical officers to be employed in the hospitals at the headqiuirters 

secondary units and of districts. We have suggested that their 
proportion to the total strength of medical officers at the two types 
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of hospitals might be about 25 per cent. The reason for the inclu- 
sion of part-time workers in these hospitals will be explained in 
next chapter. 

(c) Employment of dooton on an honorary basia.—Uhe ques- 
tion of the employment of doctors on an honorary basis alsc^ 
requires careful consideration. As regards the long-term programme,' 
our proposals for an expanding health organisation will probably 
lead to the absorption into the public service of the large majority 
of existing doctors as well as of those who will be trained 
in the future. Further, if these services prove efficient and satis- 
factory for meeting the needs of the people, it may be expected that, 
the scope of activity for practitioners who, by choice, ren^ain outside 
the State health services, will become limited to a section of the 
community consisting almost entirely of its wealthier members. 
Those who cater to the medical needs of this section will probably 
be few in number. They are, however, likely to be of a high 
standard of professional skill and academic attainments and it ia 
possible that it may be found advantageous to make use of their 
services in an honorary capacity. 

During the first ten years the need for medical men will undoubt- 
edly be great and there seems, therefore, every reason for utilising 
the services of those who are prepared to work on an honorary basis. 
At the same time, the employment of professional m^n in a paid 
part-time capacity is normally to be preferred to honorary Bervice. 
The State would, in this case, acquire greater powers of supervision 
and control over a w’orker than if he gave his services free of charge. 

(d) A salaried State health service no serious impediment to pri- 
vate practitioners. — ^We consider that any apprehension that private 
practitioners will be seriously affected to tlieir detriment by our pro- 
posals for a State health service is unfounded. In the first place, 
the need for doctors to man the services we contemplate will be so 
great that we believe that all existing private practitioners, who* 
desire to enter these services, will be able to do so if they fulfil the 
requnrements that may be laid down. We feel that age should not, 
of itself, be a bar to such entry provided the applicant is fully quali- 
fied otherwise to fulfil the duties to be assi^ed to him. Those who 
prefer to remain in private practice will, we believe, not find their 
opportunities seriously circumscribed. It will be long ^before the 
entire population can be served by our proposed health services and 
our plan also provides for the utilisation of private practitioners in a 
part-time and honorary capacity. 

(3) Freedom of choice of a doctor. — Suen freedom will only be 
restricted by practical considerations. We contemplate that it will 
be open to any patient to obtain treatment free at any State insti- 
tution in the country. This will afford a wide choice of doctors 
though we realise that in practice it may not bo possible for an indi- 
vidual patient to go for treatment far from his home. In the later 
stages of our plan when a larger number of institutions will be 
opened, the choice available to the residents in a particular locality 
will naturally be widened. 



CHAPTER lU 

HEALTH SERVIOES FOE THE PEOPLE 
The Long-Term Programme 

A Well Developed Health Service 

1. In formulating plans for a national health service it is desirable 
.to keep in view the objectives that are to be. achieved. These include 
^e following: — 

(1) the services should make adequate provision for the medical 
care of the individual in the curative and preventive 
lields and for the active promotion of positive health; 

(2j these services should be placed as close to the people as 
possible, in order to ensure their maximum use by the 
community which they are meant to serve ; 

(li) the health organisation should provide for the widest 
possible basis of co-operation between the health per- 
sonnel and the people; 

(4) in order to promote the development of the health pro- 

gramme on sound lines the support of the medical and' 
ancillary professions, such as those of dentists, phar- 
macists and nurses, is essential; provision should, there- 
fore, be made for enabling the representatives of these 
professions to influence the health policy of the country; 

(5) in view of the complexity of modern medical practice, from 

the standpoint of diagnosis and treatment, consultant, 
laboratory and institutional facilities of a varied character, 
which together constitute “group’’ practice, should be 
made available; 

(6) special provision will be required for certain sections of 

the population, e.g,, mothers, children, the mentally 
deficient etc.; 

(7j no individual should fail to secure adequate medical care, 
curative and preventive, because of inability to pay for 
it and 

(b) the creation and maintenance of as healthy an environment 
as possible in the homes of the people as well us in all 
places where they congregate for work, amusement or 
recreation, are essential. 

2. It may not be out of place to offer here a few remarks on some 
of the requirements of a national health service which have been 
enumerated above. The old adage that prevention is better than cure 
bas acquired added significance as the result of the great achieve- 
inents of modern pioventive medicine, which has reduced in many 
directions unnecessary suffering and mortality and has helped to 
lengthen life. A sequel to this preventive campaign, which was at 
dirst directed mainly towards the control of infectious diseases and has 
^ater included, within its scope, other causes of mortality such as 
cancer and diseases of the circulatory system, has been the recognition 
^f the need for promoting measures designed not only lb prevent 
disease but also to develop a sense of well-being in the individual and 
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bis capacity to enjoy work and life to the fullest possible extent. 
Adequate nutrition, physical culture, recreational fatties, partiou- 
larly those promoting co-operative effort and the team spirit, and 
health education directed to the inculcation of the principles of 
hygienic living have, therefore, become recognised as integral parts 
of a modem health campaign. 

3. Preventive and curative health work must be dovetailed into 
each other if the maximum results are to be obtained and it seems 
desirable, therefore, that our scheme should provide for combining 
the two functions in the same doctor in the primary units, rural 
and urban, where the health organisation will be in close touch 
with the population. 

4. The closer the health service can be brought into contact with 
the people whom it serves the fuller will be the benefit it can confer 
on the community. The scheme must therefore provide for the 
creation of a large number of units, each including within itself only 
such proportion of the population as can be catered for adequately by 
the health staff that will be employed. These units will naturally be 
able to offer service of only a limited nature. They must, therefore, 
be supported by a series of appropriate organisations in an ascending 
scale of technical efficiency in order to secure for the people all the 
benefits of modem health practice. 

5. The need for the fullest co-operation between the health per- 
sonnel and the people whom they serve requires special emphasis. 
Such co-operation is essential in order that the health campaign may 
produce its full effect on the individual and on the community. The 
patient possesses, as a Jiving being, an organic unity based on 
established habits and these determine largely the extent to which 
he responds to the medical care bestowed on him. The eradication 
of undesirable habits can follow only through his co-operation. As 
regards the community many problems of environmental hygiene, the 
solution of which is fundamental to the prevention of disease, can 
be solved only with the help of the people. It is therefore con- 
sidered that the ideal to be aimed at in the development of the com- 
munity’s health organisation is its evolution as a joint effort in which 
the leaders of thought in the medical world and among the people 
fully participate. The physician of tomorrow, who will naturally be 
concerned with the promotion of the new era of social medicine, has 
been well described by Professor Henry E. Sigerist in the following 
words: — 

‘‘Scientist and social worker, ready to co-operate in teamwork, 
in close touch with the people he disinterestedly serves, 
a friend and leader he directs all his efforts towards the 
prevention of disease and becomes a therapist where 
prevention has broken down, the social physician protect- 
ing the people and guiding them to a healthier and 
happier life." 

6. A health organisation enriched by the spirit of such a medical 
profession will naturally work towards the promotion of the closest co- 
operation with the people. It will recognise that an informed public 
opinion is the only foundation on which the superstructure of national 
health can safely be built. The people, in their turn, will hasten the 
pace of progress by demanding increasingly higher standards of 
service, by requiring the authorities to devote to the development of 
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the health programme all the money that can be made available 
and by promoting, through their active co-operation in the health 
programme, the attainment of a progressively higher standard 
of individual and community health. 

It is also necessary that the structure of the health organisation 
should be such as to enable the people to influence, through their re- 
presentatives, the health policy of the country at the three levels of 
Central, Provincial and Local-Jiody Administration. Machinery will 
also be required for associating the medical and ancillary professions 
with the progressive development of the health programme. 

Central, Provincial and Local Area Health Organisations 

7 . Our proposals deal with the structure and functions of the health 
organisations that are to be associated with the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments and with local authorities in the districts as well 
as with the inter-relationships of these different types of health 
administrations. The implementation of these proposals presents 
two major difficulties, namely, inadequacy of trained health personnel 
and lack of funds. The process of expansion will, therefore, be 
necessarily slow, particularly in respect of the district organisations, 
which will require the largest share of the money and staff involved 
in the development of the scheme. At the same time the directional 
organisations associated with the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, which will bo concerned with the execution of the develop- 
ment programme, will have to be provided at a much earlier stage 
in order to furnish the machinery necessary to initiate action. 

8. In view of what has been stated above we feel that, in setting 
forth our proposals, it will make for clarity if the major objectives 
of a fully developed programme to be attained in thirty of forty 
years and the smaller scheme for implementation within the first ten 
years are dealt with separately. The organisations at the head- 
quarters of the Central and Provincial Governments form integral 
parts of the long and short-term schemes. A description of these 
organisations is therefore necessary to complete the picture in each 
case. Nevertheless, a full consideration of the proposals for these 
Central and Provineitil hetidquarter organisations will have to include, 
within its scope, various matters relating to the formulation and 
administration of health policy and the mass of details that may be 
brought into the discussion is more likely to blur the picture than 
lo add to its clearness. It is therefore proposed that, in 
tbe succeeding paragraphs of this chapter, the long-term 
piograinme should be set out with only, such a brief reference 
to the organisations at the headquarters of the Central and Provincial 
Covermnents as may be necessary to ensure that the scheme can be 
perceived as an integrated whole. In the next chapter (Chapter IV) 
^ill be discussed the short-term programme, which will provide a 
^oro attenuated form of health organisation for limited areas and 
^ill, at the same time, constitute an arduous stage of preparation 
^or the development of the fuller type of health organisation proposed 
^01 the succeeding stages of the scheme. Chapter XVII will be 

voted to a detailed discussion of the health organisation, as a 
'''hole, which will bring under review the principles underlying our 
Proposals and the inter-relationships between the Central, Provincial 
Local area health administrations. 

9. We consider it fundamental that the development of the future 
health programme should be entrusted to Ministries of Health at th& 
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Centre and in the Provinces, which will be responsible to the people 
and sensitive to public opinion. The need for developing the pro- 
gramme in the closest possible co-operation with the people has 
already been stressed. Both in respect of legislation and of adminis- 
tration it is likely that some of the measures to be undertaken may 
offend existing social and religious practices, while others may involve 
control over the day to day hfe of the citizen. We therefore feel that 
it is only a Minister, enjoying the confidence of the people, who can 
carry such enactments through the legislature and ensure their prac- 
tical application in the country. 

10. The Portfolio of Health at ' the Centre and in the Provinces 
should be in charge of a separate Minister. At present various other 
subjects, such as education or local self-government, are part of the 
functions of the Ministers in charge of Health. The task of developing 
the health programme is of such magnitude that a separate Minister 
for this subject alone appears essential. 

11. We have given careful consideration to the question of the 
existing distribution of health functions between the Centre and the 
Provinces and to the large measure of autonomy that has been 
granted to the latter under the Government of India Act of 1936. 
For reasons which will be fully discussed in Chapter XVII, we have 
come to the conclusion that certain principles should be taken into 
consideration in formulating plans for future development. These 
.are : — 


(Jj It is desirable that the wide measure of autonomy, that has 
been granted to the Provinces, should be respected to 
the largest possible extent. At the same time our 
proposals for the future will involve considerable changes 
in existing health administration and professional educa- 
tion and we therefore feel that, in carrying out these 
recommendations, the closest possible co-operation 
between the Centre and the Provinces will be essential. 
In order to minimise the possibility of friction, to pro- 
mote mutual consultation and secure co-ordination be- 
tween the C'entre and the Provinces in the formulation 
of health policy and its implementation, there should be 
established vc Central Statutory Board of Health consist- 
ing of representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. We also assume that the Centre will 
continue to be in a position to assist the Provinces with 
grants-in-aid and advice in the development of their 
health programmes. One of the important functions of 
this Board should be to make recommendations to the 
Central Government regarding the distribution of grauts- 
in-aid. 

In our view the co-operation that may be expected to develop, 
as the result of these proposals, between the • Central 
and Provincial Governments, should help to establish 
a firmer foundation for the harmonious development of 
the health programme over the country as a whole than 
any resumption of powers by the Centre. It is recognis- 
ed that there will be certain exceptional circumstances 
in which the Central Government should have power to 
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intervene in Provincial administration in the interests oi 
the remaining. parts of the country. This question has 
been dealt with more fully in Chapter XVII. It isf, 
however, to be expected that the machinery for con- 
sultation and co-operation, which has been suggested 
above, will help to reduce these occasions to the 
minimum. 

(2) .The Ministry of Health, Central or Provincial, should 

the ultimate authority responsible for all the health 
services operating within its jurisdiction, should lay 
down minimum standards of health administration for 
those services which are within the immediate control 
of other departments (a.^., railways, prisons, education, 
labour, etc.) and should endeavour to see them enforced > 

(b) There should be the closest possible co-operation between 
the Ministry of Health and other departments in order 
to promote the pooling of all the available lacilitics. 
curative and preventive, in the interests of ethciency 
and of economy. 

(4) it is essential that the Ministries of Health, Central and ' 

Provincial, should have the advice and guidance of 
technical experts in the planning and maintenance oi 
their health services. As has been pointed out in the 
White Paper recently issued by the Ministry of Health 
in England embodying proposals for a national health 
service, “the provision of a health service involves 
technical issues of the highest importance and in its 
administration, both centrally and locally, .there is room 
for special devices to secure that the guidance, of the 
expert is available and does not go unheeded.’' We 
recognise fully the need for such technical guidance and 
have therefore incorporated in our proposals (Chapter 
XVII) a recommendation for the creation of standing 
councils of experts at the three levels of Central, Pro- 
vincial and Local area administrations. These Councils 
will consist of representatives of the medical, dental, 
nursing and other professions from which the health 
services will be recruited. 

(5) At the Centre and in the Provinces there should be a single 

administrative officer for the curative and preventive 
departments of health who will be the principal technical 
adviser to the Minister concerned. The designation of 
the officer at the Centre may be Director General of 
Health Services and that of the corresponding person in 
the Province the Director of Health Services. 
officers will be assisted by a suitable number of Deputy 
and Assistant Directors General or Directors as the 
case may be, who will be in charge of different functions, 
for the details of which reference is invited to 
Appendices A and B attached to this Chapter. 

(6) In our view the administrative district forms a convenient 

basis for organising local health administration. Health 
activities are closely related to other forms of ardminis- 
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tration and it is therefore eBsenidal that they should func- 
tion in close association. This is particularly desirable 
because we consider that no reascmahly rapid advance 
in the public health of a country can be achieved with- 
out a simultaneous advance in other fields of activity 
such as education, agriculture and animal husbandry, 
industry, irrigation and communications. The district 
health organisation will be under the control of an 
officer responsible for both curative and preventive 
health functions in the area. In order to afford local 
public opinion the fullest opportunity for influencing 
the health policy the creation of a District Health 
Board consisting of representatives of the urban and 
rural health authorities in the district and the District 
Collector as members is suggested, while a District 
Health Council consisting of experts will provide the 
technical advice and guidance that the Board may 
require in the promotion of its health programme. 

With this brief description of the proposed controlling organisations 
at the Centre, in the Provinces and in Districts, we may now turn 
to the presentation of the detailed plan which we have in mind. 

The District Health Organisation « 

12. Two requirements of the district health scheme are that, the 
peripheral units of the organisation should be brought as close to the 
people as possible and that the service rendered should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to satisfy modem standards of health administration. 
It is recognised that districts vary from province to province and 
within individual provinces, to such an extent in respect of popula- 
tion and area as to make any standards we may suggest only a pattern 
on which Provincial Governments can base their own organisations to 
suit locAl conditions. The recommendations set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraphs should be considered in the light of these remarks. 

.13. The district health scheme will consist of three types of 
organisation in an ascending scale of efficiency from the point of view 
of staffing and equipment. At the periphery will be the primary unit, 
the smallest of these three types. A certain number of these primary 
units will be brought under a secondary unit, which will perform the 
dual function of providing a more efficient type of health service at 
its headquarters and of supervising the work of these primary units. 
The headquarters of the district will be provided with an organisation 
which will include, within its scope, all the facilities that are neces- 
sary for modern medical practice as well as the supervisory staff who 
will be responsible for the health administration of the district in its 
various specialised types of service. 

14. A district in British India is divided, for administrative pur- 
poses, into a number of subdivisions and- each of the latter is further 
divided into smaller units which are known as ‘thanas’ in north- 
eastern India, as 'tehsils' in the remaining provinces of northern 
India and in the Central Provinces and Berar and as 'taluks' in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay and Sind. A taluk or a tehsil is larger 
than a fhana, the average population of which varies in the three pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Assam and Bihar from about 78,000 to 
The average area of a fhana jranges from about 127 to 420 square 
miles \9ee apnenclix (1)1. In order to ensure that adequate health 
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service is given to the people, there should be much smaller units of 
health administration. In fixing the standard for such a unit the 
population to be included and the area to be covered should both be 
taken into account. The extent to which communications have been 
developed in the area concerned will also have a bearing on the ques- 
tion. But we have assumed that, as the result of a simultaneous 
adve^nce of the development programme in respect of communications, 
the large differences in this respect that now exist between various 
parts of the country will have been removed to a considerable extent 
by the time the long-term programme under discussion is reached. 
It is recommended that the population covered by each primary unit 
should be in the neighbourhood of ten to twenty thousand. A wide 
range of population has been suggested because of the varying con- 
centration of population in the different provinces. In Bengal with 
its high density per square mile, a population of 20,000 covers on an 
average 26*6 square miles. On the other hand, in Sind the much 
smaller figure of 10,000 is distributed, on an average, over 
106*1 square miles. Even within individual provinces the variations 
in densitv are considerable so that it seems likely that different 
standards will have to be adopted for primary units in different parts 
of the same province- Provincial Governments alone seem to be com- 
petent, m the light of local circumstances, to determine what .the 
size of the unit should be. A population of 10,000 to 20,000 is sug- 
gested as probably being suitable over most parts of the country. 

15. The area covered by each subdivision should be divided into 
primary units on the lines suggested above, with a secondary unit at 
the subdivisional headquarters. As has already been suggested, the 
organisation at the headquarters of the district will supervise, co- 
ordinate and regulate the health activities throughout the district. 

The Three Million Flan 

16. The wide variations that exist, between provinces and within 
provinces, in the area and population of individual districts have 
necessitated, in the presentation of our scheme, the drawing up of a 
plan which is based on an arbitrarily chosen unit of population. A 
figure of three millions has been taken to represent a district and, 
in the description that follows and in the report generally, the plan 
will thertfore be referred to as the three -million scheme. In carrying 
out these proposals the details which have been given regarding Ihe 
strength of personnel and cost will have to be modified in the pro- 
vinces so as to suit the size and population of their individual districts. 
The need for adopting the administrative district as the area foi the 
application of the scheme has already been stressed. This recom- 
mendation should not, however, preclude Provincial Governments 
from choosing a larger administrative unit than a district if such a 
unit is considered more suitable in certain provinces. We are off*' ring 
the three-million plan only as a guide to Provincial Governments for 
Working out their own schemes. 

17. A three-million district in an area of fairly high density such 
^s Bengal will consist of 160 primary units, each having, on an 
average, a population of 20,000. About 30 of these primarjr units can 
suitably be included in a secondary unit so that the district will have 

such units. The strength of staff and hospital accommodation 
^hat are recommended for each of the three types of units are shown 
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below in tabular form. For further details reference may be made to 
AjJpendix 2. ' • 

The Long-Term Programme 

Personnel 



Controlling 

medical 

officers 

Other 

medical 

officers 

Non- 

medical 

staff 

Hospital 

Primary unit . 

1 

6 

78 

75 beds.. 

Secondary unit headquar- 
ters 

1 

139 

358 

05U „ 

District headquarters 

1 

268 

1,398 

2,500 „ 


The Primary Unit 


18. 1ji our view preventive and curative health work should be* 
dovetailed into each other in order to produce the maximum results. 
It is with this idea that the organisation for the primary unit has Deen. 
devised. As will be seen from Appendix 2 each unit will have six 
medical officers, six public health nurses and a 75-bed hospital and 
all these can be utilised for organising a combined curative and pre- 
ventive health service in the area. Each primary unit is only a link 
in the chain of the community’s health services. The provision ot 
a number of ambulance units in the area controlled by a secondary 
unit will be necessary in order to facilitate the rapid removal of 
cases requiring urgent treatment either from places within the area 
of each primary unit to its own hospital or from primary unit hospitals, 
to the larger institution at the headquarters of the secondary unit. 
Telephonic connection between the headquarters and individual 
primary units is also desirable in order to promote promptness and' 
efficiency in the administration of medical aid. Of the six doctors' 
one will be the controlling officer who, in addition to his duties of 
supervision over the whole staff in the area, will also be the adminis- 
trative head of the hospital. Of the remaining five medical men at 
least three will have to work continuously in the hospital in order 
to provide medical, surgical, obstetrical and gynaecological service 
respectively. 

19. There should be provision for domiciliary treatment of the* 
sick in order to supplement the facilities provided by the hospital. 
Over and above the hospital nursing staff there will be six public* 
health nurses for rural health work, these being qualified nurses with 
training in midwifery. Of these four may be put on to preventive 
work in the homes of the people. Each nurse so engaged should be 
able to deal with the health of school children, the welfare of mothers 
and children, tuberculosis work and other activities in the houses 
within her area of jurisdiction. This will riecessitate the provision of 
a type of nurse who has been trained in all these branches of pre- 
ventive work. The remaining two public health nurses and two 
medical officers will be available for the organisation and carrying out 
of curative treatment in the homes of the people. Due precaution 
will, of course, have to be taken to ensure that the provision for 
domiciliary service Is not abused. It is desirable that the doctors* 
employed on such seivice and in the hospital should exchange duties^ 
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at intervals. A. similar exchange of duties between those public 
health nurses who are engaged in preventive functions and those- 
engaged in the nursing of patients under the domiciliary treatment 
scheme seems to be equally desirable. 

20. In our view at least two or possibly three of the six medicat 
officers provided in each primary unit should be women. One oi 
them will be employed in the hospital on the gyna«;Cological and 
obstetrical side. Another will be required for domiciliary duties and a 
third can with advantage be utilised to supplement the work of 
the other two in the hospital and outside. It must be remembered 
that deaths among children under ten years are about 48 per cent, of 
the total number of deaths at all ages and that maternal deaths con- 
tribute an important share to mortality in the country. In the 
circumstances the health programme must, for a long time to come, 
conceiitiate on the welfare of these sections of the population. 
Further, if the health programme is to produce maximum results, 
education of the growing children and of mothers in health matters- 
must become an important function of the health service. For both 
these reasons we should like to see the proportion of w^omen doctors 
in each primary unit maintained at about 50 per cent, of the total 
strength . 

21. Excluding the hospital staff the remaining members of tha 
primary ujiit organisation will consist of midwives, sanitary inspec- 
tors, health assistants, a fitter mistry and some inferior servants. 
The functions to be performed by midwives and sanitary inspectors 
are sufficiently well known and require no special description. On 
the other hand a few w^ords about the health assistant seem to be 

. desirable. 

22. The idea of creating a class of health worker known as Health 
Assistant*, has been conceived by us in order to i)rovide a type of 
personnel for assisting the medical man and for relieving liim of many 
of his minor duties bofh on tho curative as well as on the preventive 
side. Thus it will be seen from Chapter TV, where our short-term 
proposals are discussed, that he will assist the Rural Medical Officer 
of Health in running his dispensary and will also attend to such 
matters as purification of water supplies, the checking of vital statis- 
tics by house to house canvassing, minor anti-malaria works, the 
spray killing of mosquitoes and other similar duties. During the 
fransitioi» period, the strength of medical and other personnel in a 
primary unit will bo much smaller than under the long-term scheme, 
and will have to serve a larger population distributed over a wider 
area. The services of a health assistant can in these circumstances 
help to extend more widely curative and preventive health care even 
though it may be limited in scope. It may be asked whether, in the 
larger scheme under the long-term programme, there will be room 
for a man of such limited techjaical skill. It is true that, with the 
increased facilities for institutional and domiciliary medical ertre that 
the larger scheme will provide, there will be less need for the services 
of the health assistant. But he can and should be made to devote 
himself more fully to preventive work. His training will no doubt 
have to undergo suitable alteration. In any case the question of 
continuing this class of health worker can safely be left to the judg- 
ment of the Provincial authorities, when they have acquired siiffieiimt 
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experience of ihe naj^ure and quality of the work performed by health 
aaaiatants. 

Secondary Unit 

28, The staff employed at the headquarters of a secondary unit 
9^ be considerably larger than that stationed at the headquarters of 
a primary unit. The Administrative Officer in charge of the secondary 
umt will be responsible for the supervision and co-ordination of all 
curative and preventive health work in the unit. He will also have 
general supervisory control over the 650-bed hospital. The whole- 
j^e heads of the different departments of medicine, surgery, mater- 
^ty, tuberculosis and pathology at the hospital will perform the 
dual function of attending to the duties of their respective sections 
in the hospital and of inspecting and guiding such work in the primary 
unit hospitals. 

24. In addition to these, the secondary unit provides for two 
senior public health nurses and two senior sanitary inspectors who 
will be responsible for supervising the work of the corresponding 
officers in the primary unit. We would like to emphasise the necessity 
for providing adequate office staff to relieve the administrative 
medical officer and his assistants of purely clerical duties. 

The District Headquarters Organisation 

25. The provision for medical relief at the district headquarters is, 
as may be expected, on a much larger scale than that at the secondary 
unit hospital. The number of beds in the district hospital will be 
2,500 and the numbers of medical officers and other personnel em- 
ployed wdl also be proportionately larger than in a secondary unit 
hospital. 

26. The secondary unit and district headquarter hospitals, with 
their better equipment and more highly qualified medical personnel, 
^dll be the institutions to which the complicated cases admitted in 
the primary unit hospitals will be removed. As has already been 
pointed out, a system of ambulances and telephone connections be- 
tween all the three types of hospitals will be required to ensure that 
these institutions are utilised to the fullest possible extent. 

27. The health administration of the district will be carried out 
by the Officer-in-Charge of the District Health Services and by a 
number of deputies under him who will be responsible for medical 
relief, public health, environmental hygiene and maternity and child 
welfare work respectively. A fifth deputy may possibly be found use- 
ful for controlling nursing administration. The heads of the different 
sections in the district hospital dealing with medicine, surgery and 
so on will mainly be concerned with professional duties. At the same 
time it will be of advantage if they can occasionally visit the 
secondary unit hospitals and a certain number of primary unit 
hospitals and inspect and guide the professional work of officers dis- 
charging corresponding duties in these hospitals. Such contact’s 
should help to improve the standard of professional work carried out 
in the hospitals of the districts generally. It is not desirable that 
these specialists, in charge of the different sections in the district 
headquarters hospital, should be burdened with routine administrative 
and ii'spection duties especially if the hospital is associated with a 
leaching medical institution. Hence we have suggested that a num- 
ber of deputies should be provided to help the district administrative 
officer in the various fields referred to above. 
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28. In respeot of tuberoulosie and leprosy, however, the ofiicer-in- 
charge of the respective wards in the district headquarters ho8X>ital 
will «il8o have to undertalie the organisation and superintendence of 
field administration in his sphere of work. The Deputy and Aasis* 
tant Directors of Dealth Services at the provincial headquarters, who 
deal with tuberculosis and leprosy, will be responsible for co- 
ordinating these activities in the province as a whole. 

The Hospital Social Worker 

29. At all the three types of hospitals, primary, secondary and 
district headquarters, social workers will be employed. Their func- 
^ons will include, among others, the visiting of the honio of the 
patient in order to ascertain the causes underlying the disability for 
which he has sought the aid of the hospital and “service as a connect- 
ing link between the hospital and the public in the treatment of the 
individual patient and the general health programme of the area con- 
cerned**. It will thus be seen that, under our programme, the treat- 
ment of disease has been approached not merely from the standpoint 
of affording the patient immediate relief but also that of attempt- 
ing to remove the causes which are responsible for his condition. 

Part-time Medical Men 

30. A certain proportion of the doctors employed in the secondary 
and district headquarters hospitals may be part-time workers, 'rheir 
proportion to the total strength of medical men in ' these two types 
c£ hospitals will not exceed 25 per cent. These institutions will 
do a considerable amount of teaching. Some of the district head- 
quarters hospitals will be attached to medical colleges while the 
others and most of the secondary hospitals will have to provide 
^refresher courses* for doctors or facilities for the training of those 
who, after the qualifying examination* are required to take their 
internship for a year. In addition, these institutions will have to 
take part in the training of other types of health personnel such as 
nurses and midwives and will have to run refresher courses for them. 

81. In hospitals attached to teaching medical institutions it is 
■consideied desirable that there should be a proportion of medical men 
who combine hospital teaching work with private practice so as to 
enable them to gain the wider experience that contact with the 
general public ensures. This type of experience may be lacking in 
the case of doctors who belong to a salaried service and have only 
worked in hospitals. We have been advised that there is distinct 
room for a type of professor who has experience of teaching work and 
private practice up to the age of about 45 and who then gives up such 
practice aiid becomes a whole time teacher. We agree with this view 
and therefore recommend the retention of a certain number of part- 
time workers of sufficient eminence from among whom clinical 
teachers for full-time duties will become available. 

32. The scheme, that we have described in the preceding para- 
graphs, is only one stage, although an advanced stage in comparison 
with existing conditions, in the development of the national health 
programme. The conception of the scope of the functions of a com- 
munity health service has been continually widening and we have no 
doubt that this process will go on. Side by side with such changes 
the funciions that the doctor will be called upon to discharge will 
ftlso increase in scope and change in quality. As at present, he will 
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continue to concern liimself with, remedial and preventive measures* 
in respect of the sick and the convalescent. We anticipate, at the same- 
time, that his range of duties will extend, to an increasing extent, 
over the healthy members of the community in order to promote their 
general sense of well being. Medical supervision of work and play, 
of the food that people eat, of public provision for rest and recupera- 
tion as well as periodical medical examination and the rectification 
of faulty modes of life will be some of the many new duties that the 
physician of the future will be called upon to undertake. Our view 
therefore is that the national health organisation will tend to become 
a whole-time salaried service devoting itself to the development of the- 
health ot the people. The medical men in such an organisation will 
be recompensed adequately by the State but the supplementing of 
such income by private practice will be prohibited. The tendency 
towards this is even now recognisable in all countries by the prohi- 
bition that is operative in respect of the preventive health services- 
Thus there will ultimately be no room for the part-time worker in 
the State health organisation. Rnl. it is impossible for iis to see 
at what time this stage will be reached in India. In the long-term 
programme described in this chapter w^e have not therefore excluded 
the part-time doctor although we have reduced the proportion of 
such workers to about a fourth of the total number. 

Hospital Accommodation 

63. The total number of hospital beds provided under our scheme 
for a population of three millions wdll be 17,000 or a ratio of 5 '67 beds 
per thousand of the population. If this figure for hospital accom- 
modation can be provided in India within the next thirty or forty 
years, the achievement must be considered as u remarkable advance 
on the existing state of aifairs. The present total bed strength in 
British India is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 73,000' 
or approximately 0*24 bed per 1,000 population. This ratio will have 
to be increased about twenty three times ui order to reach the pro- 
posed figure of 5*67 beds per 1,000. 

34. Even this phenomenal increase in the provision of hospital- 
accommodation will not, however, bring India close to the standards 
that have been reached elsewhere. In the United States of America 
the corresponding ratio is 10-48 beds and in England and Wale& 
7«14. It is understood that, in England, with the existing morbidity 
and mortality rates, the minium hospital accommodation required is 
estimated at 10 beds per thousand of the population. 

35. It is doubtful whether the ratios for bed strength to popula- 
tion in England and in the United States of America need be accept- 
ed, without consideration, as a guide for India. Congested urban 
conditions of life contribute largely to the desire for hospitalisation 
even w^here the state of ill-health may not render it essential. 
There is every indication that India will become more and more 
industrialised and urbanised in the years to come, but if proper 
planning is done, the removal of existing conditions of overcrownding 
in towi >5 and cities and the prevention of the development of such a 
state of affairs on a large scale in the future, should not be an 
impossible task. Further, at the present time, the vast majority of 
the people are not hospital minded. While it may not be right to 
postulate that a change in this attitude will not take place, social 
habits do not alter quickly. In any case an increase in hospital 
accommodation from the present figure of 0-24 to 5*67 per 1,000 is- 
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/itself SO stupendous a task that it seems futile to think at present of 
.any future expansions that may be required in the distant future. 

36. The distribution of beds that will be made available under 
•our proposals for different types of cases in the primary, secondary 
and district headquarters hospitals is shown below. The figures are 
rapproximate as the calculation is based on a probable population of 
376 millions which, it is anticipated, will be reached in British India 
by the time the proposals under consideration are fully implemented 
-and on the assumption that this population is divided into 125 three- 
million units of the type described in this chapter: — 


Total provi.sioii of beds of various types for British India 



Primary 

unit 

hospitals 

Secondary 

unit 

hospitals 

District 

headquarters 

hospitals 

Total 

1. Modicdl . 

4G8,760 

03,750 

37,500 

000,000 

2. Surgical . 

3. Obstetrical and Gy liiie- 

187,500 

1 25,000 

43,760 

356,250 

cological . 

187,500 

52,500 

:i7,500 

287,500 

4. Iiifewtious di.sca.ses 

376,000 

112,500 

12,500 

5,000 

:192,600 

5. Malaria 

0,250 

2,600 

121,260 

'6. Tuberculosis 

75,000 

75,000 

07,500 

217,600 

7. Pediatrics 

31,250 

31,250 

02,600 

8. Mental diseases 




50,000 

9. Leprosy . 



37,500 

37,500 

2,125,000 


37. Provision for medical, surgical, obstetrical and gynaecological 
■cases is made in all the three types of hospitals and the importance 
• of tuberculosis as a community problem is recognised in the provision 
of similar facilities for this disease also. For malaria and general 
infectious diseases, beds are provided in primary hospitals. This will 
ensure a wide distribution of such facilities, as the number of 
primary hospitals will be 18,750 or more. Ten and twenty beds have 
been provided for malaria at each secondary and district headquarters 
hospital respectively , the corresponding figures for infectious diseases 
being 20 and 40. These beds will also provide facilities for teaching 
.and research. 

38. Provision for ])ationts suffering from mental diseases and 
leprosy has been made only in the hospitals at the district head- 
quarters. As regards venereal diseases, no specific provision of beds 
has been made. A large percentage , of such cases can be dealt with 
in clinics associated with the outpatient departments of all the three 
types of hospitals. The relatively small number requiring hospitalisa- 
tion can be admitted into the w^ard for infectious diseases if the 
patients are in an infective stage or for suitable treatment into the 
medical, surgical and gynaecological wards. 

Field Organisation lor Certain Diseases 

39. Apart from providing facilities for hospital treatment, the 
control of many diseases requires a field organisation which could 
concentrate on preventing the spread of infection. Examples are 
malaria, tuberculosis and leprosy. Malaria is undoubtedly the most 
important public health problem in the country today and, in our 
1 proposals for thn short-term programme, we have outlined an 
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ocganisaldon for con^l meaBures against} this disease on a large scale. 
It is to be anticipated that, before the long-term programme is oom^ 
pie ted, the advance made in environmental sanitation will have, 
reduced largely the factors favourable to the propagation of the 
disease. Indeed, the widespread use of D.D.T. and other insecticidea 
of an even more potent nature, which may be discovered in the 
coming years, may change the situation to such an extent that it ia 
difficult to see at present what the nature of the malaria problem 
will be by the time our long-term programme is completed. Even 
so, it will be unwise to assume that malaria will have been eradicated 
by that time. The maintenance of anti-malaria measures is likely 
to be necessary at least in those parts of the country where hyper- 
endemicity is the prevailing feature today and where climatic andi 
other factors may necessitate the continuance of control activities. 
The anti-malaria field organisation, whatever size it may assume 
eventually, will work in close co-operation with the primary unit 
staff. .The Public Health Engineer at the headquarters of the district, 
and his assistant at the secondary unit headquarters will be intimate- 
ly concerned with the control of the disease through environmental 
measures. As regards tuberculosis and leprosy, it has already been 
indicated that the officers in charge of these sections at the district 
headquarters hospital should direct and control the respective field 
organisations, although it is difficult to envisage what the size of such 
organisations is likely to be. 

40. The health organisation briefiy described in this chapter is 
expected to produce a reasonably satisfactory service for rural and 
urban communities alike. It is based mainly on a system of hospitals 
of varying size and of differing technical efficiency. These institutions 
will play the dual role of providing medical relief and of taking an 
active part in the preventive campaign. Diagnostic and treatment 
facilities of a relatively high order should be available in the 
secondary unit hospitals and to an even larger extent in those at tho 
headquarters of districts. The latter, if they are attached to medical 
colleges, should function at a still higher level of efficiency. The 
wide distribution of primary unit hospitals should help to ensure the 
extension of facilities for institutional treatment over the country- 
side. In addition, the outpatient departments of these institutions^ 
would extend treatment to a much wider section of the population. 
In our short-term programme we have provided a dispensary for each 
primary unit and these institutions will continue even after each such 
unit has been pipovided with its hospital. The usefulness of all these 
centres of treatment will be considerably enhanced by the simultan- 
eous development of transport facilities. To supplement this large 
scale institutional provision for medical relief we have also 
envisaged the inauguration of a domiciliary treatment service. 

41. The part that these medical institutions will play in tha 
preventive campaign will also be considerable. Work in connection 
with maternity and child welfare, tuberculosis, leprosy, etc., will 
radiate into the community from the hospitals, on which will be based 
the outdoor organisations in respect of each of these services. The 
diagnostic facilities that the large hospitals will provide will also con- 
tribute their share to the preventive campaign. The social workers 
attached to these institutions will help to supply the preventive 
bias to the treatment of individual patients, in the absence of which 
the medical care bestowed on them may fail to produce lasting results.. 
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42. The proposals outlined here emphasise the organic unity of 
instiliutional and domiciliary health sendee and the need for integ- 
rating curative and preventive measures in order to develop the 
health of the community to the highest possible level. 


The Strength of Staff and the Estimated Oost Under the Proposala 

48. What are the implications of these proposals in terms of 
health personnel and of funds? It is impossible to give correct 
estimates of either. As regards the health staff, exact estimates of 
the probable strength of the held organisations in respect of many 
diseases can hardly be made for reasons which have already been 
stated. In regard to cost, it is clearly unwise to predict what the 
scales of pay of the different services will be at the end of the next 
thirty or forty years. The value of the rupee is likely to change 
withm that period, and any estimates of cost of the fully developed 
health organisation may have, for these reasons, little meaning if 
employed for comparison with present day figures. The following 
figures are, however, given for the purpose of providing some general 
indication of the extent to which the strength of the health staff and 
the scale of expenditure will, have to grow when the health pro- 
gramme outlined above becomes established. 

44. As regards health personnel the number of doctors, nurses- 
and midwives that will be required is shown below. The numbers 
now available are also given for comparison: — 


Doctors ..... 
Nurses (including public health nurses) 


Midwives 

Phormaoists 


Numbers 

required for 

Numbers now 

the complete 

available 

programme 

233,650 

47,500 

680,000 

7,750 

(including existin 
health visitors) 

112,600 

5,000 

84,375 

75 


45. Can such a large increase in the numbers of the health per- 
sonnel be carried out? An example of an unparalleled expansion of 
health personnel services is furnished by Russia. In 1913, there were 
altogether 19,785 doctors in that country. By 1941, the number had 
risen to 141,600, an increase of over seven times within a period of 
28 years. In India the increase required is about five times the 
existing number of doctors to be achieved in a longer period of years. 
As regards other types of personnel, Russia has sho\vn an equally 
remarkable increase. For instance, feldshers, a type of medical 
worker less qualified than the doctor, nurse and mid wives totalled 
about 50,000 in the pre-Re volution days and their number rose to 
412,000 in 1941. We believe that, given the will and the- financial 
resources to carry through the required measures, the large additions 
to the existing strengths of different types of health personnel that 
will be necessary can be provided within a period of thirty to forfy 
years in India also. 

46. The annual average cost of the personal health services des- 
cribed In this chapter will be about Re. 1 per capita on the basis 
of a population of 875 millions. An expenditure of Re. 1 per head 
of the population for a well developed personal health service cannot 
be consFdered excessive. 
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47. Before we conclude this chapter we wish to emphasise that we 
look forward to an improvement in the health service not only in its 
quantitative but also in its qualitative aspect. We believe it 
essential that, through suitable training and such administrative 
action as be necessarj^ a social outlook should be developed 

m every health worker and that a spirit of emulation be cultivated 
throughout the rank and file of the service. We feel that, while it 
is all important that the man or woman worker should have the best 
technical skill that it is possible for him or her to acquire, the posses- 
sion of other qualities is equally important in order to produce 
effective results. The woman who, through lack of knowledge of 
mothercraft, feeds, bathes, clothes or nurses her baby improperly, 
the tuberctilosis patient who, through ignorance, disseminates infec- 
tion, by ijidiscriininate spitting and cougliing, among those with whom 
he comes in contact, the child who possibly through lack of discipline 
at home and of that atmosphere of love which is essential for promot- 
ing his psychological development on sound lines, has grown into an 
intractable individual with anti-social habits — all require the techni- 
cal knowledge and skill that the doctor, the nurse and the social 
worker can make available to them. But other qualities are also 
needed in these health workers. Understanding and sympathy, tact 
and patience are equally important for the proper handling of these 
persons and, in their absence, mere professional skill will fail to 
achieve satisfactory results. On the other hand the possession of 
these qualities will lift the efforts of the health worker to the plane 
of social service. The reward that flows from the latter enriches the 
giver and the recipient alike. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HEALTH SEBVIOES FOR THE PEOPLE 
The Shori-Tena Piogramme 

Introduction: 

1. In the last chapter we have described a long-term scheme o£ 
health services for the country as a whole, which will provide 
health protection for the community on a much larger scale than that 
which exists at present and will include within its scope domiciliary^ 
and institutional services, curative and preventive, on lines which 
follow modern trends of medical practice. We consider that, given 
the resources, human and material and the determination to imple- 
ment this programme, it should be possible for Governments in the 
country to develop these services within a period of thirty to forty 
years'! Two serious difficulties in the way of a rapid development of 
our health programme are inadequacy of trained health personnel to 
man these services and lack of funds. The question of training the 
required personnel will be dealt with in the section dealing with pro» 
fessional education. As regards funds we hold the view that the 
health programme demands very high priority in the allocation of 
available financial resources. Apart from the intrinsic importance of 
maintaining individual and community health at its highest level, we 
strongly hold the view that the carrying out of the health measures we 
propose is one of the most effective ways of ensuring the economic 
prosperity of the country and of materially raising the level of the 
national income. It is obviously impossible to assess accurately, in 
terms of money, the effects of ill-health on the community. While 
certain items such as loss of wages through incapacity to work and 
tho ex])enses incuiTed in treatment can be estimated with some degree 
of preciseness, the pain suffered, the inconvenience and anxiety cause<l 
to the patient and his relations or the sense of well-being that would 
have prevailed in the absence of sickness are obviously insusceptible 
of conversion into money. Nor can any accurate estimate he made 
of the financial loss that the country suffers as the result of decreased 
productivity through sickness. Nevertheless, in order to give some 
idea of the magnitude and importance of this problem we should refer 
to the estimate made by Lieut. -Colonel J . A. Sin ton, who places the 
annual loss to India on account of malaria alone anywhere between 
147 and 187 crores of rupees. Enormous though this estimate is, it 
does not pretend to cover all losses attributable to this disease. If 
to these figures were added the valuation of losses consequent on 
malnutrition and the many serious diseases other than malaria, which 
are widely prevalent in the country, we are presented with the most 
convincing argument we can find in support of our contention that, 
even if the question is regarded from the purely financial standpoint, 
expenditure of public funds on an effective health development pro^ 
gramme is a sound economic proposition. To shut our eyes to the 
consequences which a halting, ineffective and timid health policy 
imposes on the country can only result in perpetuating a tragedy 
which is as poignant on the national as on the individual side. 

2. No useful purpose will, however, be served by ignoring or 
bypassing realities and in framing any practical programnie we have 
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to take account of the limiting factors of lack of fimds and of trained 
personnel, which in the early stages must impose a brake on rapid pro- 
gress. The first consequence is that the health programme which we 
eventually visualise for the whole coun^ must initially be introduced 
in an attenuated form and must be developed by stages. Any 
scheme which may be introduced must, however, be of such a nature 
that, if effectively executed, it will be able to ensure the production 
of demonstrable results during the period covered by it. In framing? 
our short-term programme we desire to do no more than present a 
detailed picture for the general guidance of the provinces. We realise 
that local conditions may call for a modification of some of its features. 
We recognise that varying resources in men and money will be 
reflected in thd pace at which the health programme can be deve- 
loped in the different provinces. We believe, however, that despite 
factors making for a limited diversity in its practical application the 
depiction of a general plan of development will serve an essential 
purpose. It will help to define a more or less uniform goal for the 
country which we consider of great importance and will serve to point 
out the level of achievement to be normally reached within specific 
periods of time. Such a schedule will also assist, we have no doubt, 
in stimulating effort in the provinces and in developing a spirit of 
friendly emulation among them in promoting the health of their 
people. 

3. We have framed our suggestions for a short-term programme 
after taking into account the limitations to which we have referred. 
We shall now describe in some detail the picture of the health organi- 
sation that we suggest should be developed during the first ten years 
and indicate in much broader outline certain objectives that may be 
kept in view during the next five years. The detailed programme 
will cover two stages of five years each and we shall indicate the 
implications of our scheme in terms of personnel, cost and the popu- 
lation covered by the health services during each of these quinquennia. 
Apart from providing new facilities for medical care for the people, 
these two periods will constitute a stage of intensive preparation for 
the subsequent development of the health programme at a more rapid 
pace, through the provision, in these earlier years of institutions and 
other oppoitunities for the training of personnel and through the 
aotoal production of a large number of health workers of different 
categories. 

4. Another important aspect of the health programme for the first 
ten years is that it will be intimately concerned with the development 
of administrative technique suitable to this country. Health admi- 
nistration is the application of medical knowledge to the life of the 
community, and the methods to be employed in its application are 
largely influenced by the attendant social, economic aild environmental 
factors. These methods have therefore to be worked out in relation 
to local conditions. The skilled services that can be provided for this 
purpose in countries such as the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America, with their relatively large national incomes, are 
obviously unattainable in India today and the health programme that 
we are envisaging must take account of this basic fact. In the 
beginning the countrv will be faced with the necessity of having to 
some extent and in some fields to put up with services manned by 
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imperfectly trained personnel with the ability to iierform only limited, 
functions. This subject will be discussed in greater detail later in- 
this chapter. 

5. We" have already referred to the considerations which make? 
detailed planning inadvisable too far in advance, and we feel that we 
should therefore limit ourselves to the task of drawing, with some 
degree of precision, the picture of our short-term programme for 
the first ten years only. After the earlier stages of expansion indicated 
in the present chapter have been reached we feel that we must leave 
it to the Governments, Central and Provincial, to formulate the lines, 
of further development with a view to the attainment nf the larger 
objectives indicated in the preceding chapter. 

6. We wish to make it clear that the proposals that will be dis- 
cussed in the succeeding paragrajihs embody recommendations which 
are intended to supplement and not supplant the existing health faci- 
lities in the areas where our scheme will be introduced. We consider,, 
moreover, that our recommendations constitute an irreducible mini- 
mum. and, were it not for the limitation imposed by the inadequacy 
of staff and funds, we should unhesitatingly have proposed a morfe 
comprehensive scheme than the one indicated below 

7. In the previous chapter we have described the organisation 
required to provide a reasonably complete health service for the 
community. For reasons w^hich we have already stated, however, it 
will be necessary to cast our short-term programme on more modest 
lines. Thus, during the first ten years, the district headquarters, 
organisation provided iu our long distance plan, will not be brought 
into existeiiC!e. Further, tlie services provided in the primary and 
secondary health units during this period will not be so complete an3 
comprehensive, owing to the limitations to which we have already 
referred, as we hope they will be in the later stages of our scheme. 
But the general character of the work to be done in the primary and 
secondary health units during the short-term programme and the 
relation of these units to each other will be the same in the short as in 
the long-term programme. The general de.scription of the organi- 
sation set out in the preceding chapter, read with this caveat, is 
applicable to the organisation which will operate in the ten-year 
period. 

The First Ten-Year Prograxnme 

8. The following brief summary of the major heads of the ten- 
year programme we are suggesting may enable the detailed proposal, 
which follow to be more clearly understood. 

Our recommendations cover: — 

1. A province-wide health organisation providing for both preven- 
tive and curative health work. This will include in each district: — . 

(i) three types of organisations for general health services^ 
viz., 

(a) primary health units 

(b) secondary health units 

(c) the district health unit, 
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(ii) certain special heaU^ seryioea dealing with 

(a) malaria 

(b) tuberculosis 

(c) venereal diseases 

(d) leprosy 

(e) mental diseases 

(f) maternity and child- welfare 

(g) school health and 

(h) nutrition. 

11. lleid training centres for teaching institutions. 

Our proposals for the ten year programme cover also reconnnenda- 
itions in regard to a variety of other matters such as Impersonal Health 
Services, including town and village planning, housing, water supply 
.and drainage, professional education and medical research. They 
will be found in the separate chapters dealing with these individual 
subjects. 

We shall now examine these proposeJs in greater detail separately. 

The Province-wide Health Organisation 

9. At the outset we were faced with the dit&cult problem of 
*decidmg whether our proposals should at the start be applied in a 
narrowly restricted locality to the fullest extent that circumstance^ 
permitted or whether the area of their application should be extended 
much more widely at the expense of the degree of their application. 
We have come to the conclusion that the new health services, in 
howsoever attenuated a form they may be started, should be initiated 
on as wide a territorial basis as possible. We feel that, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the resulting improvement in the public health 
of a province as a whole, the application of our proposals in every 
district, though it may be over a limited area in each to begin with, 
will be more effective than concentration of effort in one or two small 
areas in the province. Further we feel that all parts of a province 
should, from the commencement, have an opportunity of sharing, 
oven though it be to a limited extent, the benefits which we hope that 
our proposals will bring to the people. We also realise that Pro- 
vincial Ministers of Health will have to carry popular support with 
them in the development of the scheme and that public opinion is 
much more likely to support a broad-based proposal than one which 
would confine the new health organisation to one or two districts in a 
province. The objectives to be reached at the end of the first ten 
years are indicated below: — 


Expansion of the scheme in a typical district 


Number of primary Units 
Number of ^-bed hospitals 
Number of secondary Units • 
Number ^ 200-bed hospitals . 
Number of 500-bed hospitals . 


First year 

5 

1 

1 

1 


Fifth year 

10 

2 

1 

1 


Tenth year 

25 

13 

2 

1 

1 


Iba Friouuy Viift 

10. We recommend that a sifort should be made with five 
units in each district. Bach of these should include witWn its scop® 
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a population of 40,000 in place of the much smaller and more 
fully staffed and equipped unit serving a population of 10,000 to 20,000 
recommended for the long-term programme. In place of a 76-bed 
hospital for each primary unit imdejr the fully developed long-distance 
echeme, we suggest that, during tho first five years of the short-term 
programme, one 80-bed hospital should be established to serve four 
primary units. In the second period of five years the number of such 
hospitals should be doubled so that each will serve two primary units. 
In addition each primary unit will have a dispensary with provision 
for two emergency and two maternity beds.^ 

11. The smaller type pf health* organisation that is proposed in 
'each short-term primary unit and the larger number of people to be 
served by it will obviously limit the range of activity. The service 
developed, however, will^ it is hoped be on correct lines and will 
incorporate curative and preventive ^ork on a coordinated basis. The 
•details of the proposed organisation for the short-term primary unit 
are given below: — 


Medical oiBcera ......... 2 

Public Health Nurses 4 

Nurse 1 

Midwives 4 

Trained dais ......... 4 

Publio Health injqf>ectors 2 

Health assistants ........ 2 

Ph arm acist 1 

derks . . . * . . . .2 

Fitter Mistry ......... 1 

Inferior servants ......... 15 


12. This staff, with the exception of certain members of the mater- 
nity andi child-welfare organisation, should be stationed at the head- 
quarters of the primary unit, although their duties will extend over 
tibie whole area covered by the imit. The maternity and child-welfare 
staff, namely, the public health nurses, the midwives and trained dots, 
should, on the other hand, be located at different places in order to 
make their services available where required with the least possible 
delay. The other members of the primary unit staff should also have 
their areas of jurisdiction demarcated, although they themselves 
would be located at the headquarters. 

The Primary Health Oentare 

18. A focal point should be provided in each primary imit from 
which the different types of activity will radiate into the area covered 
by it. The area of the unit might, for purposes of health administra- 
tion be divided into four circles, one being associated with the head- 
quarters of the unit. Here it is essenti^ that the dispensary, the 
headquarters maternity and child-welfare organisation and that dealing 
with environmental hygiene should work together in intimate associa- 
tion and for this purpose the necessary buildings should be provided 
m the closest possible proximity to each other. This will also help 
to coordinate the work of the different members of the staff. This 
organisation at the headquarters of the unit may appropriately be 
designated the health centre. Its functions will be to provide as 
offective a health service as practicable under the conditions prevailing 


•A dot is a wdman who praoiiaes midwifery as a hereditary profession normally 
without any trainhig. 
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at the time, both at the headquarters and in the remaining circles into- 
which we have suggested that the primary unit area should be divided. 

The Duties ol the Primary Unit Staff 

14. The stall recommended above is,, we believe, the minimum re- 
quired for the efficient working of the centre. Of the doctors one 
should, if possible, be a woman and both should attend to* curative 
and preventive duties. We suggest the following tentative pro- 
*gramme of work for these doctors, which, however, will be subject to 
revision in accordance with local needs, h'or four hours in the morn- 
ings on three days in the week each of them will attend the dispensary 
attached to the primary unit and, in the afternoons of those days 
and during the forenoons and afternoons of the remaining three 
working days of the week, each will attend to preventive work. On the 
days on which the man doctor attends the dispensary the woman 
doctor will be on outdoor duty and vice versa. £ach should have one 
day of rest in the week, although both will have to be available for 
any urgent calls that may arise. 

lo. At the hospital the man doctor will normally attend to male 
patients and the woman doctor to patients of her own sex and to 
children. Each primary unit should have two health assistants on 
its stafE. The kind of work they should be required to perform has 
been referred to briefly in the last chapter. The Health Assistant 
should perform both curative and preventive duties of an elementary 
nature under the direction of a qualified medical officer. He should 
in no circumstances be considered a doctor or allowed to function as 
such. On the curative side he can help the doctor in the dispensary 
in sterilising Instruments, dressing wounds, keeping records and such 
other duties as can safely be entrusted to him. His outdoor duties 
should include the sterilisation of water-supplies, vnccinution against 
small-pox, checking of vital statistics, supervision of minor anti- 
malaria field operations, including the spray-killing of mosquitoes, and 
the tracing of cases of the common infectious diseases. If suitahlA 
women can be obtained for training as Health Assistants, it will be 
desirable to have a man and a woman worker of this type in each 
primary unit. As the woman doctor will deal with women and 
children both at the dispensary and in the homes of the people the 
help of a woman assistant will be of great value. 

16. At each dispensary there will, in addition, bo a trained phar- 
macist, when this class of worker becomes available in sufficient num- 
bers. In the meantime a compounder will be employed. 

17. We consider that a combination of curative and preventive health 
work is in the best interests of the community and of the professional 
efficiency of the medical staff employed. In fact the two functions 
cannot be separated without detriment to the health of iiie com- 
munity. For instance our primary unit doctor treating a typhoid 
patient in his home should, in addition to the medical attention he 
^ves him, ensure that such precautions are taken as are necessary 
to prevent the spread of infection to the other members of the house- 
hold. Nor should his re^onsibility end there. In the interests of 
the community it is necessary that the sources of infection should, K 
possible, be discovered in order to prevent the further spread of the 
disease It is therefore essential that he should deal with the problem 
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of disease both in its remedial and preventive aspects. The same* 
remarks apply to the public health nurse and other members of the 
organisation who are responsible for personal health services in their 
respective spheres. 

ib. We coiisiaer it esseiitiui that the doctors should be spared all 
unnecessary clerical work, especially because during the short-term 
programme they will be lully occupied with the duties we are assigning 
to them. We have, therefore, provided ia our budget estimaus two 
clerks, of whom one will assist the man or woman doctor in making 
and maintaining records in regard to the patients treated in the dis- 
pensaries and the other will do all the clerical work in connection with 
the administration of the primary unit. It will be desirable to give 
these clerks special training for a short period in order to enable them 
to familiarise themselves with medical and other technical terms com- 
monly used ill health administration. 

19. We place maternity and child- welfare work in the forefront of 
our programme. As has been pointed out dsewhere, nearly half the 
number of total deaths in the community occurs annually among 
children under 10 years, while deaths due to maternal causes are 
estimated at about 200,000 per year. At the same time a much 
larger number of women are compelled to suffer varying degrees- 
of sickness and disability as the result of pregnancy and childbearing.. 
The supreme importance of dealing without delay with this section of 
the population is, therefore, obvious. Further, in our view, a pro- 
gressive improvement of the public health depends largely on pro- 
moting the hygienic mode of life among the people through education 
directed to this end. Tt is among women and children that this educa- 
iton should be carried out intcmsively in order to produce lasting^ 
results. The woman doctor, the public health nurse and the midwife 
can carry the message of healtli to the homes of the people through the 
numerous contacts w^hich they will establish with women and children 
while carrying out their routine duties. We are therefore convinced 
that the part that the maternity and child-wolf art organisation can 
play in reducing existing morbidity and mortality and in creating 
conditions, which are essential for promoting healthful living, is ot 
vital importance. 

20. Oi the remaining staff, the sanitary inspector and the inferior 
servants will be concerned witli improving environmental conditione. 
The litter mistry’s duty will be to help in keeping in good repair tube 
wells and other sanitary equipment which will be provided under the 
health programme. The work of the sauitary staff will be under the 
close supervision of the medical officer charged with administrative 
duties of the unit. In addition, as will be seen later from the descrip- 
tion we give of the organisation at the secondary unit, there will be 
an Assistant Public Health Fugineer at the headquarters of the latter 
and this officer will be responsible for the requisite technical guidance 
and for general supervision of all work in respect of environmental 
hygiene in the primary units included within the jurisdiction of the 
secondary unit. We realise that the staff proposed for this important 
branch of health admii'iistratlon is altogether too meagre to meet the 
requirements of a primary unit as we conceive its functions to be. 
But wo look to the people themselves to make an effective contribu- 
tion to the public health by helping in the execution of measures 
for its improvement. In this task the trained staff we are providing,, 
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^small though it is, will be of the greatest value in showing the people 
•how their efforts can be made to produce the best results. 

21. We have already referred to the need for employing, during 
the short term, insufficiently trained personnel of certain types if the 
health services are to be extended to as large a section of the popula^ 
tion as possible. For instance^ in order to promote school health 
•work, the services of selected school masters, with limited training in 
the carrying out of certain simple functions, not requiring any high 
^degree of technical knowledge, will have to be utilised in the 
place of doctors and nurses until the latter become available in 
sufficient numbers to provide a more efficient service. The duties 
for which teachers should be trained may include the daily examina- 
tion of school children in order to improve the standard of their 
personal cleanliness, vaccination against small -pox, the administration 
of certain drugs, e.g.^ quinine, supervision of the sanitation of the 

^school and its environment and the health education of the children 
within limited fields. For performing such duties they should, of 
course, receive adequate extra remuneration. One of us (Dr. J. B. 
‘Grant) has had considerable experience, during the past year and a 
half, of developing a rural health organisation in the Singur area of 
Hooghly District in Bengal in order to provide a training centre for 
the health personnel of that province as well as for the students of the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. The 
experience gained at this centre makes it clear that a limited training 
of seven or eight weeks will not of itself enable school masters to 
discharge satisfactorily the duties suggested by us without close super- 
vision. It has, for instance, been found necessary for the medical 
officer in charge, to make a teacher carry out vaccination and other 
duties in his presence for some time after his training, in order to 
ensure that a desirable level of efficiency is attained. The two 
doctors in charge of the primary unit will therefore have to exercise 
considerable supervision over the work of teachers and other people 
selected from the villages to help in the promotion of the health 
programme. Hence it is that we have allotted the major part of 
their weekly programme to outdoor duties and have suggested the 
attendance of each at the dispensary only during the forenoons on 
three days in the week. 

22. Most of the medical men, who will be available to Provincial 
'Governments for developing the early stages of our health programme, 

will not have had the training necessary for preventive health work. 
Tt is therefore recommended that a short course of three months’ 
training in public health and preventive medicine should be provided 
for them. They should, however, be required to obtain a recognised 
public health qualification within the first five years of entering public 
service. 

*T1ie Smphaslfl on Preventive Health Work in our Programme 

28. We realise that the need for medical relief is so great and so 
urgent in this country that our proposal to make these medical officers 
concentrate so largely on preventive work may meet with criticism 
We have, however, made this recommendation after careful considera- 
tion. Our view is that, with the limited staff and funds at the 
disposal of the country, our health programme will show more effective 
and lasting results if effort is directed towards the creation of condi- 
’tions conducive to healthful living ‘instead of concentrating too largely 
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•on the administration’ of medical relief. The extent of sickness j^re- 
valent in India today is so large that any conceivable expansion of 
treatment facilities, which the country can afford under existing con- 
ditions, will suffice to provide for the relief of only a small fraction of 
those requiring such care. Sickness surveys carried out in the United 
States of America have shown that illnesses causing inability to work 
for seven or more consecutive days number every year about 125 to 
200 in a population of 1.000. A similar investigation in Canada re- 
vealed that the corresponding figure was 171 illnesses for 1,000 per- 
aons. These illnesses clearly require medical attention. The death 
rates in Canada and the United States of America are less than half 
of that in India, and it seems, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
the corresponding sickness rate for this country may be between 300 
and 350 illnesses per year among 1,000 persons. A primary unit may 
therefore have to deal with about 12,000 to 14,000 such cases 
annually. These will include many cases of serious illness and of 
chronic disease, so that the neriod during which medical attention will 
be required by individual patients may be considerable. Further, as 
persons suffering from sickness of shorter duration than one week have 
been left out and as a certain proportion of them will also require 
attention, the number of cases needing medical relief may well be at 
least 20,000 to 25,000 per year in each primary \init. The fact that 
we are not making here any excessive estimate is shown by the ease 
rate of 1.000 per year for a population of 1.000 which the above men- 
tioned enquiry in the United States of America revealed, when ah 
types of illnesses were taken into consideration. 

24. We have quoted these figures only to show that, if all the avail- 
able money and staff were to be utilised only for the provision of 
medical relief, we should be meeting the needs of only a section of the 
population requiring such care, under present conditions and those 
which can be foreseen in the near future. Apart from this, no 
advance will have been made in the neutralisation of the adverse 
effects of those social and environmental factors which are so largely 
responsible for morbidity and mortality and without the control of 
which no permanent improvement in the public, health can be 
achieved. 

25. We are fully aware of the need for extending medical relief 
to all those who are suffering from disease. Nevertheless, when the 
problem of building the nation’s health is viewed in its true perspec- 
tive, we are compelled to come to the conclusion that the health 
programme should be developed on a foundation of preventive health 
work and that such activities should proceed side by side with those 
concerned with the treatment of patients. We have, however, made 
such provision- as is possible under existing conditions, for medical 
relief also. We anticipate that the successive stages of the health 
programme will see a steady expansion of treatment facilities as an 
essential complementary service to preventive health work. We 
should, however, emphasise that a reduction in the demand for 
curative treatment can only be secured through successful preventive 
work. 

The Establishment of Village Committees 

26. We have already referred to the need for securing the active 
co-operation of the people in the development of the bealth, pro- 
iptimme. Social customs, habits and prejudices, which stand in the 
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way oi progress, must be modiHed. In the words of Sir George 
Newman, “No far reaching medical reform is separable from social 
reform, which in its turn finds its source in the highest aspirations 
of the people.”* Today the vast majority of the people of India 
view with apathy the large amount of unnecessary suffering and 
morbidity that exists in their midst and, unless this attitude can be 
replaced by one of actiye cooperation among themselves and with the 
health authorities for the promotion of the health of the community, 
no permanent success can be achieved. The most effective way of 
helping to create such a change in outlook is, we believe, by providing 
for the people opportunities of active participation in the local health 
programme. As far as we are aware, nowhere has this idea been* 
developed to the same extent as in Soviet Russia. The following 
quotation from Professor Henry E. Sigerist*8 “Socialised Medicine 
in the Soviet Union” illustrates the way in which the health pro- 
gramme in Russia provides for the participation of the people on a 
wide front: — 

“The health programme is not dictated from above, but io, 
on the contrary, administered in the most democratic 
way. Since the principle has been established that the- 
health of the workers is their responsibility, it is logical 
for them to take a large and active part in the admi- 
nistration of health. Health administration, like every 
branch of Soviet administration, has the form of a 
pyramid with an exceedingly broad base. This broad 
base is new to the world. In capitalist countries health 
administration does not go beyond the municipal or the 
country health department. It is the concern of 
specialists. The people are the object of administration 
and have no share in it. In the Soviet Union the base of 
the health pyramid is formed by innumerable health 
committees ,or health nuclei organised in every factory, 
every farm, wherever people work.” 

27. India resembles Russia in its size and population and we feel 
that a large number of local health committees or health nuclei will, 
in this country also, help to secure results comparable with those 
which we understand have been achieved in that country. We suggest 
that, in every village, there should be established a health committee 
of voluntary workers consisting of about five to seven individuals 
depending on the size and population of the village. The principle 
of the panchayat or a council of five elders who, through their collec- 
tive wisdom, direct community life in the village has long been applied 
in practice in India. We desire to see local health committees set 
up on this principle of bringing together a certain number of persons 
of standing in the village who can be helpful in promoting spe«. ific 
Knes of health activity. In selecting such persons we do not wish to 
bring in the vote and the spirit of competition for the vote which 
however desirable it may be for conferring on these individuals the 
right* of claiming to be representative of the people, has also the 
disadvantage of introducing into the peaceful atmosphere of coopera- 
tive effort, which we are proposing to create, the heat and contro- 
versy of the political arena. At the same time there should be a large 

*“ An outline of the Practice of Preventive Medicine ** By Sir George Newtnaik 
a memorandum addref?sed tc the Minister of Health, England Sc Wales. 
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measure of popular support for these individuals. We suggest there- 
fore that the two medical oiiicers and their subordinate stafE should 
oarry out, before attempting to create these village committees, a 
eonsiderable amount of educative work among the people in regard 
to the proposed health programme and the desirability of the more 
public spirited in the community accepting aa a privilege the right 
to associate themselves with the activities of the health organisation 
in the interest of promoting the welfare of all. After such prelimi- 
nary work, during which they will probably be able to pick out the 
men and women who are likely to become suitable members of the 
proposed committee, a meeting of the village people should be 'jailed 
and the purpose in view in forming the committee and the work that 
will be expected of its members should be explained. Then, as a 
result of the discussions that follow, it may be expected that suitable 
persons will be selected with the general approval of the villagers. 
In putting forward these proposals we are not merely theorising oi 
drawing on our imagination. We understand that this method has 
been tried in Singur with a considerable measure of success. 

28. Where village panchayata constituted by law exist, it may be 
found possible to utilise their services for the purpose we have in 
view. 

29. The members of the village committee will, of course, require 
training in the elementary functions they will be called upon to per- 
form. These functions should not he of too complicated or technical 
a character, nor should they take up too much of their time. The 
special value or tnese persons lies in the fact that their standing in 
the village, their local knowledge and intimate contact with the people 
will enable them to influence the villagers to accept and help to 
carry out effectively the health measures designed to promote the 
general welfare. Opposition due to social or religious prejudices is 
likely to yield more easily to the advice given and the example set by 
the members of the village committee than to official action. 

30. These committee members should also be able to induce the 
village community to carry out, without payment and through their 
own effort, many measures which might otherwise prove expensive. 
We have in mind such minor sanitary works as the filling of pools, 
the draining of pits and the removal of rank vegetation in order to 
improve the sanitation of the village site. Such works are of parti- 
cular importance in the areas which are subject to outbreaks of 
•malaria. 

31. There are many other directions in which the mobilised good- 
will of the community can assist the health programme. The general 
lack of oleanlineas in villages is due to the absence of any organised 
effort to dispose of refuse and nightsoil in a manner which will reader 
them innocuous to the health of the people. The general belief 
seems to be that what is undesirable in one’s own premises cun, 
without any compunction, be thrown into a public drain or any com- 
mon open space. This lack of regard for community hygiene can be 
remedied only by an awakening of a health consciousness among the 
People. Experience shows that, in the absence of such awakening, 
improvement in the sanitation of the environment is difficult and 
often impossible even with the provision of appropriate public services. 
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32. Each member of the village committee should be assigned a 
definite task. One individual may, for instance, be made responsible 
for improving the registration and local compilation of vital statisiicK 
His association with these duties will, we have no doubt, help to ensure* 
greater completeness in the recording of births, deaths and cases of 
infectious disease. This member of the committee, if he takes this, 
work seriously, can help to promote a greater sense of responsibilitv 
among his fellow villagers for reporting such events to the proper 
authority. Another member of the committee could interest himsolt 
in village sanitation while a third might render active assistance to the 
health stafi in the carrying out of measures against communicable* 
diseases or in the organisation of special steps against threatened out- 
breaks of such diseases during fairs and festivals, after floods or under 
other abnormal conditions. 

33. We need not go into the details of the many ways in which un 
enthusiastic local committee can help to improve the health of tho 
village. In our view, the development of such local effort and the 
promotion of a spirit of self-help in the community are as important 
to the success of the health programme as the specific services which 
the trained health staff will be able to place at the disposal of the 
people. 

Average Area of, and Average Number of Village in, a Primary Unit 

34. Before we close this description of the health organisation in a 
primary unit we may draw attention to two factors which havo a 
bearing on the efficiency of the health service that will be made avail- 
able to the people. These are the average areas over which the pro- 
posed population of 40,000 in a primary unit will be spread in the 
initial years, and the number of villages likely to l)e included under its 
jurisdiction. The relevant figures are given below: — 

Average viimher of villages and average area for a population of 40,00<* 
(Figures based on the 1941 census) 


Provinoos 





Villages 

Aroa in square miles 
(including towns & 







villages) 

Madraei 





38 

103-2 

Bombay 





59 

146-6 

Bengal 





67 

51-2 

U. P. . 





85 

77-2 

Punjab 





61 

128-8 

Bihar . 





83 

76-4 

C. P. and Berar . 





106 

234-1 

Orissa 




• 

127 / 

Taluq 236-0 
Thana 96 - 2 

N..W. F. P. 





51 ^ 

178-0 

Assam 





136 

216-8 

Sind . 




. 

75 

424-6 


35. In the more sparsely populated provinces such as the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Assam, Sind and Orissa the area to be covered 
by the health staff is considerably greater than that in the more 
densely populated provinces of Bengal, Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinpp.8. The average number of villages that will be covered by each 
primary unit will also vary considerably. The need for ensuring 
adequate service by the staff must be prominently kept in view. Tu 
addition the supervising officers should be able to exercise effective 
control over the work of their subordinates. This is a matter of the 
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utmost importance. In our view the two medical officers of a primary 
unit should be able to visit each vUlage at least twice or, better 8till», 
three times a month. In the circumstances it seems likely that the 
figure of 40,000, which we have suggested, may have to be modified 
in individual provinces in order to suit local conditions. This figure 
has been suggested only as a guide to Provincial Governments. We 
have been compelled to adopt it in the initial stages of our programme 
because, with the numbers of trained staff under certain categories, 
which are likely to become available, particularly during the first ♦er* 
years of the programme, it is impossible to provide for more con- 
centrated work by reducing the area and size of the population covered 
by a primary unit. In fact, as has been shown elsewhere, the training- 
programme will have to be started well in advance of the inaugnra 
tion of the proposed health scheme. Even if this is done, only a por - 
tion of the required staff is likely to become available. 

Secondary Unit 

36. A secondary unit should be established in each district from 
the commencement of our programme. It will supervise the work 
of the primary units included in its sphere of control, which will 
number five to begin with and will increase to 12 or 13 by the end 
of the ten-year period. The work of a secondary unit will be con- 
centrated in a secondary health centre located at its headquarters 
and will include (a) the supervision of the health work done in the 
primary units within its charge, (b) the control of the 30-bed hospi- 
tals in those units and (c) the provision of a higher type of medical 
service tlian that provided in the primary units. 

37. For providing medical relief of a higher type than that avail- 
able in the 30-bed hospitals and in primary unit dispensaries there 
will he a 200-hed hospital at the headquarters of the secondary unit 
In addition to the staff attached to the hospital, there will be a 
medical officer responsible for the administration of the whole area 
under the jurisdiction of the secondary unit as well as officers for 
organising and supervising certain specific branches of health activity. 
The com])osition of the senior members of the staff is shown below. 

For details reference may be made to appendix 3:— 

Administrative staff — 

Administrative Medical Officer ... 1 

Dy. Administrative Medical Officer . • 1 

Assistant Administrative Medical Officer (Ma- 
ternity and child welfare) .... 1 

Assistant Public Health Engineer ... 1 

Senior Sanitary Inspectors .... 2 

Senior Health Visitors ..... 2 

UospUal staff — 

Medical Officer in charge of medical wards , 1 ’ 

Medical Officer in charge of surgical wards . 1 

Medical Officer in charge of obstetrical and 

gynaecological wards .... 1 

Medical Officer in charge of the laboratory . 1 

Assistant Medical Officers attached to the 

laboratory ...... 2 

Senior Medical Officer in charge of the X-ray 
department , . . . • ^ 

Assistant Medical Officer attached to the X-ray 
deportment . ... • • ^ 


(Of these one will per- 
h form the functions of 
the Superintendent or 
the hospital) ' 
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I louse staff ...... 6 (two for each of th6 

medical officers in 
charge of medical, 
surgical and obstet- 
rical wards). 

Pai*t -time doctors ..... 3 (one for each of the 

medical, surgical and 
obstetrical wards). 

Orthodontal sui'geou ..... I 

Dentists 

Dental hygienists ..... 4 

We would once again lay einphasib on our coucepiion ol the 
.‘medical oliicer of the future as one wlio combines in himself both 
curative and preventive functions. In the selection of officers to fill 
administrative posts wc would stress the importance of bearing in 
mind the considerations we have set out in Chapter XVII para. 26. 

38. In providing administrative machinery for the secondary unit 
■and its associated primary units, we have to remember that, during 
the short-term programme, the scheme will extend only over certain 
parts of individual districts and that the administration of the area 
covered by the proposed new health services will have to be integ- 
<rated with the health organisation of the district as a whole. This 
problem of integration is primarily one for the Provincial Governments 
•to solve. We are, however, putting forwanl the following suggestion 
tfor consideration : — 

We envisage the bringing together ot the Medical and Pubii-; 
Health Departments under one administrative head at 
the headquarters of ea(‘ii province. In order to ennir^ 
the orderly development of the new health services, this 
recommendation will havc‘ to !)o imjdeniented, we 
believe, from the very beginning. As a corollary to the 
amalgamation of the two services at the top we consider 
that district health administration should also be unified 
under one controlling head whose designation may appro- 
priately be the Officer in Charge of the District Health 
Services. His functions will be twofold during the 
period of development of the health programme. He 
will have to be responsible for the continuance of the 
existing health services in the areas untouched by our 
scheme and he will also have to devote a considerable 
part of his time and attention to the development of the 
new services. We need not deal here with the health 
services in the area unaffected by our scheme. As re- 
gards the developmental area we propose that the Admi- 
nistrative Medical Officer at the headquarters of the 
secondary unit, who will be concerned with the coordina- 
tion of curative and preventive health work under the 
scheme, should function as a Deputy to the Officer in 
Charge of the District Health Services. 

39. The other administrative officers attached to the secondary 
unit will be responsible for the functions indicated by their respective 
designations. Their jurisdiction will extend over the whole area con- 
"troJled by the secondary unit and they will work under the supervision 
jf the Administrative Medical Officer 
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40. It will be seen that no provision has been made for the guparvi- 
Ksion of medical relief activities. The Administrative Medical Officer 
will himself participate in such supervision. In addition, we recom- 
.mend that the medical officers in charge of the medical, surgical and 
^obstetrical wards should make periodical inspections of the hospitals 
and dispensaries in the area covered by the scheme and that they 
should, by advice and guidance, endeavour to raise the level of 
efficiency of the services provided for the people in their respective 
•fields. 

41. One of the four medical officers in the hospitals will function 
CIS the Superintendent. We suggest (vide appendix 3) that the 

Superintendent should have the same salary and status as the Deputy 
Administrative Medical Officer in charge of Public Health. The 
Medical Officer in charge of the obstetrical and gynaecological wards 
should be a woman. 

42. The Assistant Administrative Medical Officer in charge of 
maternitv and child welfare work and the woman doctor in charge of 
"the obstetrical and gynaecological wards in the hospital should have the 
same status and pay. We suggest that there should be a periodical 
exchange of duties between these two. Such exchange is in the in- 
ter^^sts of both. The person, who directs domiciliary health work 
among mothers and children, should have periodical opportunities of 
doing clinical work in the hospital, while the doctor in the hospital wiU 
widen her social outlook and her range of experience by coming into 
contact with the homes of the people and with the environmental and 
other factors that are associated with the conditions of ill-health which 
fake the patients to hospital. 

43. We attach great importance to the provision of a laborati»ry 
service in association with the 200-bed hospital. The medical officer 
in charge of the laboratory and his two assistants should be able to 
provide a service covering the fields of pathology, bacteriology and 
bio-chemistry. Apart from meeting the needs of the hospital, speci- 
mens sent from other medical institutions, in the area controlled by 
the secondary unit, should also be dealt with here. We further suggest 
that this laboratory should provide a diagnostic service, particularly 
in relation to infectious diseases, for the general medical practitioners 
in the area. The service should be given free in the interests of pro- 
moting the public health and of encouraging the medical men in the 
area to adopt scientific methods of diagnosis. It is difficult to esti- 
niate the amount of work that this laboratory may be called upon to 
undertake hut we suggest that a beginning should be made with the 
staff included in appendix 3. It may, however, be necessary to 
limit in the earlier years the provision of diagnostic facilities to cases 
of communicable diseases. 

44. In order to make the service provided at the hospital as com- 
plete as possible we have also included X-ray and dental departments. 

4.>. A secondary unit is normally expected to cover an area with a 
population of about 600.000. Our proposal to establish a secondary 
11 nit", in each district simultaneously with the inauguration of the plan 
^eoins to require a word of explanation, as the population covered by 
^ne scheme in each district will reach only 400.000 by the end of the 
th f yf^a>]s.^ Two possible obiections that may be advanced aro 
^|^^<5iT^hn*8tration may be made too heavy at the top and that 
ere will be insufficient work for the staff at the headquarters of the 
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secondary unit. We may deal with the latter objection first. The 
scheme, which we are recommending, m6tkes a departure from existing^ 
health administration in many directions and we feel that an experi- 
ment of this nature will require considerable supervision of the peri- 
pheral stafi. Further, it has already been shown that different forms 
of service through imperfectly trained staff, such as schoolmasters and 
villagers, will have to be organised during the short-term programme.. 
Their training will have to be planned and supervised by the staff at. 
the headquarters of the secondary unit. There will also be a consi- 
derable amount of work for the latter in organising the main lines of 
activity in the primary units. In our opinion the secondary unit 
organisation will find itself fully occupied with its manifold duties- 
from the very beginning, if the scheme is to be developed on proper- 
lines. If this view of ours is accepted as a reasonably correct estimate 
of the situation, the first objection will also lose its validity. Moreover 
the laboratory services, which will be provided at the hospital of thei 
secondary unit for the whole area imder its charge, constitute an addi- 
tional reason for the establishment of the secondary unit simut- 
taneously with the inauguration of the scheme. We hope, however, 
that dO-bed hospitals serving the primary units will, as soon as 
possible, be provided with microscopes to facilitate early diagnosis of 
certain diseases such as malaria. 

46. Another secondary unit should be established when the popu- 
lation covered by the scheme exceeds 600,000. In establishing thesr 
organisations care must be taken to ensure that, as far as possible 
existing administrative demarcations, e.g,, the sub-divisions of n 
district, are adhered to because the functions of the health services 
will have to be integrated with those of other departments of 
Government. 

Bate of Expansion of the Scheme daring the First. Ten-years 

47. The following tabular statement indicates how we propose thnt 
the programme should be implemented during the first ten years: — 


Year 


Population 

served 

Ko. of 
dfspeo- 
sarlesln 
primary 
units, 
eacti 
having 
two 

emergency 
and two 

maternity 

beds 

No. of 
80-bed 
hospi- 
tals 
in 

primary 

units 

No. of 
se- 
condary 
units 

No. of 
200-bed 
hospi- 
tals 
in 

secon- 

dary 

units 

No. of 
500-bed 
hospi- 
tals 
in 

secon- 

dary 

nnits 

1st year 

6 

200,000 

6 

1 

1 

1 


2nd year 

5 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 


3rd year . . 

6 

200,000 

5 

1 

1 

1 


4fch year 

mu 

280,000 



’ 1 

1 


6th year 

■El 

400,000 

^■3 



1 


6th year 

13 

620,000 

13 

6 


1 


7th year 

16 

640,000 

16 

7 


1 

1 

8th year 

19 

760,000 

19 

9 



1 

9th year 

22 

880,000 

22 

11 




10th year . 

25 

1,000,000 

26 

13 


■1 

1 


48. This table is only meant to indicate, in a general way, the lines 
on which expansion may proceed. It may be pointed out that, in 
every province, except Orissa, there are districts, the populations of 
which fall short of a million. In some provinces the number of such' 
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districts is more than m others, it is therefore suggested that, when 
the population of a particular district is covered by the scheme before 
the ten-year period has elapsed (say, for instance by the uth or 7bh 
year) the Provincial Government should devote the funds and trained 
personnel, which will thus become available, to advance the pro- 
gramme in one or more of the densely populated districts, guoh 
expansion may with advantage proceed first in industrial areas. 

49. In developing the programme on the lines indicated in the 
above table it must be remembered that the population covered by the 
scheme will depend upon the number of districts in individual pro- 
vinces. Por instance, in Madras Presidency, the population at the 
1941 census was 48*56 millions and the number of districts 24, while, 
in the United Provinces the corresponding figures were 55*02 millions 
and 48 districts. At the end of the first ten years, the population over 
which the scheme will extend in Madras will be 24 millions. On the 
other hand the population covered by it in the United Provinces will 
be 48 millions. In the case of Madras, provision would therefore 
have been made for a little less than 60 per cent, of the inhabitants 
while, in the United Provinces, the proportion of population served 
by the scheme would be much higher. There may also be other 
divergencies. In the Punjab, for instance, the number of districts is 29 - 
while the population at the 1941 census was 28*42 millions. There- 
fore, even allowing for some increase in the population by the end of 
the ten-year period, the scheme, if developed on the lines indicated 
above, will include within its scope practically the whole population. 

A proposal which, in its practical application, shows such widely diver- 
gent results in different provinces may possibly be open to criticism 
as laying upon certain provinces, a comparatively heavier burden than 
upon others. Examples are the Central Provinces, the North-West 
Frontier Province and Assam which fall within the same category as 
the Punjab as regards the proposed expansion of the health pro- 
gramme but have much smaller revenues than the latter. We there- 
fore suggest that individual provinces may proceed to implement our 
oroposals on the basis of providing, in each case, for at least half the 
population by the end of the first ten years (appendix 4). In appendix 

6 we have attempted to show how the different provinces may adopt 
this suggestion in their respective areas. We would, however, 
deprecate this recommendation of ours being interpreted as a sugges- 
tion that the rate of progress in the expansion of the scheme, over 
ns wide an area as possible, should be delayed in those provinces in 
which the availability of funds and of trained personnel would make 
Tnorc rapid progress possible. 

Certain Oih^r Aspects of onr Proposals 

50. We shall now proceed to examine certain aspects of the pro- 
gramme in greater detail and to make specific recommendations in 
^•espect of them for each of the two quinquennia constituting the ten- 
vear period. In doing so we shall confine ourselves to personal health 
f^p’vioes. Other recommendations such as those relating to profes- 
sional education, environmental hygiene and medical research will be 
’ ^'nlt with elsewhere, as also the subject of industrial health. 

^“■pltal Firovlaioii 

51. Some idea of the provision proposed under our scheme for 
eenernl medical relief in the eleven Governors’ Provinces may be 
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obtainod from appendix 5. A number of dispensaries with four 
beds in each and of 30-bed and 200-bed hospitals will be established in 
the provinces during the first five years of the scheme. During the 
second five-year period the number of 30-bed hospitals will be doubled. 
Each of these hospitals will thus serve two primary units instead of 
four. The 200-bed hospitals, attached to the secondary units func- 
tioning in the first six years, will be enlarged to include fiOO-beds and 
the new secondary units which will be created in the next four years 
^11 have their 200-bed hospitals. The anticipated numbers of these 
institutions are shown below: — 

Elbvbn Govbbnobs* Pbovinobs 



No. of 
dispensa- 
ries with 
four beds 
in each 

No. of 
30-bed 
hospitals 

No. of 
200-bed 
hospitals 

No, of 
500-bed 
hospitals 

End of the first six years 

Bind of the ten-year period . 

2,293 

3,905 

1 

639 

1,990 

216 

216 

Nil 

139 


52. The distribution of beds in a 200-bed hospital is shown 
below : — 


No. of beds 


Medical 45 

Suigioal •••••••••. 55 

Maternity 30 

Infectious diseases 20 

Pediatrics .•«•«••••• 15 

Malaria . • . . 10 

Tuberculosis 10 

Mental diseases 10 

Leprosy 5 


53. The corresponding numbers of beds in a 500'bed hospital will 
be approximately two and a half times these figures. 

54. For tuberculosis, mental diseases and leprosy separate provi- 
sion is being suggested in special institutions. Even so, a few beds 
will have to be included in secondary unit hosnitals and these will 
provide material for teaching and research purposes. 

55. The total new provision for hospital beds of all types resnltlnp 
from the proposals outlined in this note will be 109,725 and 279,820 
at the end of the first five and ten years respectively. (See appendix 
•6). The existing number of beds in British India is somewhere 
about 73,000 so that the figures for total hospital accommodation at 
the end of the two periods will become: — 

at' the end of the first five years .... 182,782 or 

approximately 183,000 

at the end of the first ten years .... 352,820 or 

approximately 353,000 

On the assumption that the average population of British India 
dluring the first five years of the programme will be 816 millions and 
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during the second five years 8d7«5 millions, the ratio of beds tQ 
population will be as follows, if our programme is adhered to 


Beds per 1,000 population 



Bnd of five-year 

Bnd of ten-year 

At present 

programme 

programme 

0*24 

0*55 

103 


The first five years will see an increase of over 100 per cent, and 
by the end of ten years the provision will have become more than 
four times the present figure. 

Oertain Special Health Services 

56. Our recommendations under individual heads such as malaria, 
tuberculosis etc., are discussed in detail in the sections dealing with 
these diseases and therefore only the briefest possible reference ia 
being made here to each of them. 

Malaria 

67'. The importance of malaria, as a community problem, necesed- 
tates as much concentrated effort for its control as the availability of 
fimds and trained personnel will permit. The general plan that we 
propose is the creation of an organisation at the headquarters of each 
province for the administrative control of all malaria operations in the 
province as a whole, of smaller regional organisations numbering about 
five in the larger provinces and of a number of malaria control units, 
each under a medical officer with malaria training, for the active prose- 
cution of anti -malaria measures in the affected areas. The details of 
the staff suggested for each of these three types of establishments are 
given in appendix 14. It is recommended that, during the first 
five years, the headquarters organisation and ten control units should! 
be established in each province and during the second quinquennium 
16 more such units and two regional organisations. 

Tnberculoels 

58. Under this head our proposals include the following: — 

(a) Institutional service 
The first five-year period : — 

(1) The creation of a 200-bed tuberculosis hospital for each 

unit of 10 million population. 

(2) The establishment of a large clinic (to be designated “Main 

clinic”), with facilities for the training of medical and 
non-medical tuberculosis personnel, at each of the places 
where the 200-bed hospital is established. 

On the assumption that the population of British India 
will be about 330 millions by the time the first five 
years of the programme are completed, the numbers of 
hospitals and main clinics required will be 33 respec- 
tively. 

(3) The creation of clinics of a smaller type at the headquarters 

of each district in British India; the total number 
required, after deducting the 83 main clinics, will be 188* 
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The second hve-year period: — 

(1) 88 more 200-bed hospitalB. 

(2) 88 more main clinics at the same places where the new 

hospitals will be located. 

(8) 188 more district climes. 

(b) Training facilities. 

At present the number of places, where facilities can be developed 
within a short time for the training of tuberculosis workers, medical 
and non-medical, is limited to live in British India. It is proposed 
that these should be supplemented by seven more training centres 
in the provinces during the first five years of the programme. During 
the next five years each of the 200-bed hospitals and each of the main 
clinics in association with it will form a training centre, thus pro- 
viding 33 additional centres. There will therefore be 45 training 
centres in all working throughout the second quinquennium. It is also 
anticipated that, of the 33 new areas where a 200-bed hospital and 
a main clinic will be established, about 20 may be able to function as 
training centres during the last two years of the period. 

We are advised by a special sub-committee of tuberculosis experts 
which we appointed that about 13,000 medical men will require special 
training in tuberculosis in order to meet the needs of the country. 
As regards public health nurses we have already stated our view that 
the same nurse should, when visiting the homes of the people, carry 
out such preventive and curative duties as may be necessary in respect 
of tuberculosis, maternity and child-welfare, school health and other 
branches of health activity. It will thus be seen that the number of 
nurses required to be trained in tuberculosis work will be considerable 
A rapid expansion of training facilities has, therefore, been suggested 
ih order to meet this need for large numbers of trained doctors and 
nurses. 

Nntritioa 

59. We recognise the supreme importance of nutrition in the 
public health programme. At the same time we realise that the 
raising of the nutritional status of the community to a desirable level 
involves the solution of many problems which go beyond the sphere 
of the health administrator. These include measures directed 
towards improving agriculture, animal husbandry, fisheries, market- 
ing and food administration and the economic condition of the people, 
in order to place a balanced and sufficient diet within the reach of 
the masses in the country. We recommend that the immediate 
measures to be undertaken in the health sphere should include the 
creation of nutrition sections in the health departments of Govern- 
ments and the feeding of children in schools. The latter should be 
a charge on the budgets of Provincial Education Departments. Details 
regarding the proposed nutrition section are given in appendix 7. 

Haienilty and Ohild-Welfare 

60. Provision for maternity and child-welfare work forms an in- 
tegral and indeed as we have emphasized, a vital part of the districl 
health organisation outlined in this chapter. Each primary unit will 
be divided into four circles, one of them being associated with the 
headquarters of the unit. For each Circle the staff concerned with 
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)tbis branch of health activity will be a public health nurse, a midwife 
-and a trained dai. The supervision of this staff will be carried out 
hy the woman medical officer attached to the unit. The provision 
for institutional service will consist of two maternity beds in the 
•dispensary at the headquarters of each primary unit and six beds for 
’the same purpose in each dO-bed hospital serving a group of such 
units. In each of these 80-bed hospitals there will also be provision 
for four cots for children. 

At the headquarters of the unit and of each of the remaining three 
<>ircles will be established a maternity and child- welfare centre which 
will form the focus from which the health care of mothers and 
‘Children will be carried into the homes of the people. The welfare 
centres will hold a weekly clinic at which as many expectant and 
nursing mothers, infants and children as can be persuaded to come, 
will be given medical care, suitable supplementary food and health 
•education. The woman medical officer will conduct the weekly clinic 
at the headquarters of the primary unit and will visit the other iihree 
centres once every fortnight. Alternate clinics in these centres will 
be conducted by the public health nurse who will carry out certain 
routine examinations and treatments under the guidance of the 
woman doctor. 

School Health 

61. We have conceived our school health programme on a wide 
basis, and have therefore considered it necessary to include in it not 
only the detection and treatment of the child's physical defects, but 
also the promotion of its general sense of well-being through the 
provision of better nutrition, through proper physical training and 
the inculcation of healthy habits. Our scheme provides for the 
training of two teachers from every school for the carrying out of 
certain special health duties to be assigned to them. 

In order to work out the administrative and technical details 
of the programme, we have suggested that the scheme should first 
be developed in the field training centre associated with the medical 
college at the headquarters of each province, that it should later be 
extended to the headquarters of the secondary units in each district 
and, at a still later stage, to the headquarters of each primary unit. 

Dental Service 

62. It will not be possible to develop even the beginnings of a 
dental service during the first five years of the programme because 
of the total inadequacy of existing dental personnel. If our scheme 
of dental education should proceed satisfactorily it would be possible 
to organise dental service on a modest scale during the next five 
years. Certain proposals for such a service are made below, although 
it is recognised that they may materialise in complete form only 
townrds the close of the first ten years of the short term programme. 

fa) Every 500-bed hospital at secondary unit headquarters (139 
m all)— 

Staff: 

Offloer-in-eharga of Dental Section . . • 1 

Orthodental Surgeon 1 

Dentists 3 

Dental Hygienists 
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(b) Every 200-bed hospital at secondary unit headquarters (216> 
in all)— 

Staff: 

Orthodental Surgeon ....... 1 

Dentists .......... 2 

Dental Hygienists 4 

(c) A mobile dental organisation for each secondary unit — 


Staff: 

Dentist .......... 1 

Dental Hygienists 2 

Attendant ......... 1 


The number of these mobile organisations, at the end of the- 
first ten years, will be 710. 

Venereal dieeases 

63. The formation of an adequate plan for dealing with this pro- 
blem is complicated by the fact that very little reliable information 
is available regarding the incidence of these diseases in the com- 
munity. The development of our health programme and the conse- 
quent expansion of treatment facilities as well as special sample 
surveys by the health authorities are essential before we can get a 
fairly clear picture of the prevalence of infection in the population. 
In the meantime the immediate measures to be undertaken should 
include the following: — 

(1) There should be in every province a Chief Venereal 

Diseases Officer with a suitable establishment on the 
staff of the Director of Health Services; 

(2) Each district headquarter hospital should be provided with 

a clinic on the premises; 

(3) For each secondary unit hospital there should be a provi- 

sion of Es. 2,000 per mensem for the purchase of drugs* 
for use at this hospital and at the other hospitals and 
dispensaries in the area for which it is responsible. 

The details of expenditure in connection with these proposals 
are given in appendix 8. 

Mental diseases 

64. Our proposals are: — 

(a) the creation of mental health organisations as part of the 
establishments under the Director General of Health 
Services at the Centre and of the Provincial Directors 
of Health Services; 

► (b) the improvement of the existing 17 mental hospitals in 
British India and the establishment of two new insti- 
tutions during the first five years and of five more during 
the next five years; 

(c) the provision of facilities for training in mental health work^ 
in India and abroad, for medical men and for ancillary 
personnel in India; and 
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(d) the establishment of a Department of Mental Health lA 
the proposed All-India Medical Institute. 

The details of expenditure are given in appendix 9. 


Leproqr 

65. We have made the following proposals for extending anti- 
leprosy work in the country: — 


(1) the establishment of a Central Leprosy Institute of India; 

(2) the creation of Provincial Leprosy Organisations; 

(3) increase in the existing provision fcr institutional treat- 

ment. namely, about 14,000 beds by an equal number 
in the first five years and a similar number m the 


second five years; 

(4) development of group isolation colonies and 

(5) substantial financial help to voluntary organisations’ 

engaged in anti-leprosy work. 

Appendix 10 gives the details of expenditure under these heads. 

66 The number of doctors and of nurses, required under our 
scheme, is given below. Details are given in appendices 11 and 14 
respectively : — 


Doctors 


or approximately 

Nurses (including public health nurses) . 

or approximately 


First five First ten 
years. yea^ 
16,043 29,314 

16,100 29,400 

32,610 80,362 

32,600 80,400 


67. We propose that the fully trained public health nurse should^ 
as far as p^sible, replace the health visitor in our organisafaon. The 
present day health visitor is imperfectly trained for the duties that 
woman worker of this type is expected to perform. At present the 
courses of training undergone by a health visitor 

in midwifery, which extends in different provinces from one year 
to a year and a half, and special training as a health visitor 
again lasts in different places from nine to 

general education standard requtfed also vanes from ’‘h® ^ 
middle school grade to the matriculation. Only » very ® 

her of persons with training in nursing enters the 
visitors. On the other hand, the public health nurse we pro^s* 
will have the full nursing qualification, including midwifeiy, a 
will, in addition, have been trained in a field training centre so as to 
develop the community outlook and experience in omici lary 
vice. It is only through the provision of such a type of woman 
worker that remedial and preventive health work can be dovetaUe^ 
into each other and that a domiciliary service, including nursing 
in connection with the treatment of disease, can be developed, in 
our long-term programme we have outlined the mam fea nres o 
such a scheme, which we consider essential for an effective cam- 
paign against child morbidity and mortality as well as for safe- 
Suarding the health of women. 
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l^Tumbers of Doctors and Nurses required 

68, We have given above only the figures for the number of 
doctors and nurses who would be required under the proposals vvc 
have outlined. These have been taken as examples to demonstrate 
the magnitude of the task involved in providing adequate trained 
personnel for the development programme. As regards doctors, the 
existing numbers, the figures for those who are expected to be made 
available under the training programme outlined elsewhere in this 
report and the numbers required for each of the two periods of ex- 
pansion under consideration are given below: — 


Total 


Number of doctors for British India 

Graduates Licenti. 

ates 

Existing numbers (approximately) 

Expected to be made available J 
(approximately) . . \ 


posals (approximately) 

So far as doctors are concerned the number required can thus 
be made available for the requirements of our short-term programme. 


. 

18,200 

29,200 

47,400 

1st five years 

4,565 

3.660 

8,226 

lat ton years 

16,350 

6,672 

21,922 

‘ 1st five years 

16,043 


16,043 

Ist ten years 

29.314 

... 

29,314 


69. As regards nurses the position is much worse. The relevant 
figures are given below: — 

Number of nurses for 
British India 

Existing number (approximately) ..... 7,000 

During the During the 

JJ? first five first ten 

years years 

Expected to be made available (approximately) . . 15,000 62,500 


Number required (approximately), including public health 

nurses ......... 32,600 80,400 


70. It will be seen that the numbers required cannot be niado 
available under the training programme that we have recommended. 
(Jur proposals require 100 training centres, each taking 50 candidates, 
for the first period and an additional 100 centres for the next period. 
We have assumed that at least 75 per cent of the girls who undergo 
training will complete it successfully and become available for public 
service. The expected numbers of 15,000 and 52,500 during the first 
and second terms can only materialise if (1) the first 100 training 
centres are started at least two years before the health organisation 
begins to be established (this will ensure four batches of girls with a 
training of three years heine made available during the first five years) 
and (2) if the remaining 100 centres are established during the first 
two years of the scheme in order to ensure that the second group of 
too centres will contribute its quota of nurses at the end of the last 
year of the first quinquennium. 

71. In view of the large difference between the number of nuries 
required and the number available, we suggest that a third set of 
100 training centres should begin to function before the third yoar 
of the second quinquennium. If the expansion in the training pro- 
grammes for nurses suggested above can be carried out, ^00 centres 
^11 provide about 11,250 trained nurses during each year of th© 
third five-year programme. At the end of the first 15 years 
the number of nurses trained will bo about 108,750 while our 
long-term programme envisages the employment of about 670,000 
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nurses. Although our training scheme may appear spectacular, it 
will be seen that the task of raising the number of nurses from the 
existing figure of about 7,000 to 670,000 will require an even more 
intensified effort in the subsequent quinquennia. 

72. We must, however, sound a note of warning here. Although 
we have recommended liberal stipends for the trainees in order to 
attract the proper type of women, we feel that, in many parts of 
the country, important social changes will have to take place if the 
numbers required in our calculation are to be forthcoming. This 
factor introduces an appreciable measure of uncertainty into our 
'estimate of the number that may become available for service. 

In these cricumstances the employment of smaller numbers than 
those recommended in the different types of health organisation 
under our scheme may be inevitable and even the utilisation, in the 
initial period, of individuals with lower qualifications than those we 
have contemplated may be necessary. 

73. Certain types of health workers such as health assistants and 
hospital social workers do not exist at present while pharmacists (a 
more qualified type than the existing componnder) are also practi- 
cally non-existent. "Reference is made to these categories of persrmnel 
only to emphasise the importance of starting the training prognimrne 
well in advance of the establishment of the proposed new health 
organisation. 

74. We have discussed in Chapter XVIII of this report, the subject 
of training hos])ital social workers. We consider it essential that a 
certain number of them should be attached to the hospitals associated 
with medical colleges to ensure proper undergraduate teaching in pre- 
ventive medicine and public health. This type of trained worker is, 
however, non-existent in India today and we anticipate that the organi- 
sation of proper training facilities for this class in the country will take 
the greater part of the first ten years of the programme. In order tu 
tstablish such training facilities a beginning will have to be made by 
obtaining a few trained workers in this field from abroad by sending 
selected candidates from India for training to the United States and 
the United Kingdom and by developing Schools of Social Studies on 
the lines of the Tata Institute in Bombay. We anticipate rhat an 
.appreciable number of hospital social workers is likely to be pro- 
duced only in the third five year period of our programme. 

Estimates of Cost 

75. The non-recurring and recurring cost of all our proposals for 
the short-term programme, including the establishment of the per- 
sonal health services described here, the creation and maintenance 
of the facilities for training health personnel which we have recom- 
mended and other items of expenditure, are given below separately 
lor the first and second five-year periods of the programme. The 
figures for recurring expenditure include the cost of maintenance of 
oapital works at 3 per cent per year. In each period the estimated 
o.'xpital expenditure will, it is assumed, be spread evenly over each 

the five years. It is on this assumption that the maintenance 
charges have been calculated. The figures also include provision for 
Copayment of loans to finance non-recurring expenditure. Provision 

also been made for a leave reserve of officers and subordinate 
'Staff, at the rate of 10 per cent for men and 15 per cent for women. 
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Total estimated expenditure 

during 

first ten years 

of 

programme : — 





(Ih ororea of rupees) 



Nou-reourring 



Beouxring 


First Seoond 

First 

First 

Seoond 

First 

five years five years 

ten years 

five years 

five years 

ten years 

162*97 200- 02 

362*99 

170*10 

331*42 

501*62 

Amortisation 


26*76 

74 54 

100*30 

amount 





Total recurring 


105*86 

406 -ee 

601*82 

expenditure. 





Average annual 

. . 

39*17 

81-10 

60*18 

expenditure. 



(In millions) 

Average estimated population of British India 

315 

337*5 

326*25 



Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Aiit>iia.1 per capita expenditure . 


14 0 

2 7 0 

1 14 0 


District Health Unit 

76. In the preceding chapter, we have described the larger con- 
trolling organisation at the headquarters of each district, la our 
ten-year programme we are not recommending its inclusion because- 
we do not consider that it will be essential during this period. The 
establishment of this organisation should be commenced as soon as 
the greater part of individual districts becomes covered by the scheme,, 
because, at this stage, coordination of the activities of individual 
secondary units will become imperative in the interests of efficiency. 
Such an expansion of the scheme, we anticipate, will take place in 
the third quinquennium, and the establishment of the controlling 
organisation at the headquarters may therefore have to be taken in- 
hand at the beginning of this period. 

CERTAIN OTHER POINTS IN OONNEOTION WITH OUR 

PROPOSALS 

Field Surveys 

77. We consider that a field survey is highly desirable in associa- 
tion with our programme of health development. Such a survey 
should cover all the more important facts relevant to the health of 
the area investigated, including information regarding existing facili- 
ties, governmental and other, for medical ^ and preventive healtli 
services in the area. Further, as socio-economic factors are of im- 
portance in any study of community health, inclusion of information 
of this nature is also desirable. 

It will obviously be impossible for reasons of cost and because of 
the inadequacy of trained personnel to survey the whole area over 
which the scheme will be introduced in individual provinces. Wo 
suggest that the survey may be confined to the five primary units 
of each of two or three districts which can be selected as being more 
or less renresentative of the conditions prevailing over the province 
as a whole. The introduction of our programme in the areas con- 
cerned, should, however, not be delayed because the survey has not 
been completed. 

We would also suggest that the Central Health Department 
should draw up a detailed programme for these surveys in order to 
enable provincial governments to carry out this preliminary study on 
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a fairly uniform basis. The training of the personnel employed for 
this purpose in the different provinces should also be uniform as far 
as possible. This will require that the training for such workers 
should be limited to a few centres. The All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health would be one such ^suitable centre for 
training. If, as has been suggested by some of us, Delhi Province is 
developed as a demonstration centre, it will also provide suitable 
facilities for the training of the survey personnel. A centre for South 
India can probably be provided in the Province of Madras through 
the combined facilities that the King Institute, Guindy, and the 
Madras Public Health Department can provide. 

Housing Accommodation tor the Health Staff 

78. We consider it essential to provide suitable housing accom- 
modation for the staff of the primary and secondary units and for the 
staff attached to the hospitals of different types which we have re- 
commended. The total capital expenditure on the provision of 
accomnifjdation is estimated at 48*10 crores during the first five years 
and 01*07 crores during the next five years. These are large sums 
of money but, in our view, the expenditure is fully justified. We 
consider the provision of accommodation essential in the interests of 
efficiency. Every health administrator is today faced with the nro- 
olern of persuading doctors to settle in the villages. The absence in 
rural areas of the amenities that are generally available in towns, 
including housing and water-supply, and inadequacy of facilities for 
educating children are some of the factors retarding the flow of 
doctors from urban to rural areas. The same tendency is noticeable, 
though to a smaller extent, in respect of other types of health per- 
sonnel. In the circumstances we consider that the provision of 
housing is fundamental to the success of our scheme. Without such 
provision it will be difficult to keep the staff contented and happy. 

79. Nor need the expenditure of public funds on housing for the 
staff be a drain on the resources of the country. It would certainly 
he ecpiitable to recover from the occupant a suitable rent which 
should in any case not exceed 10 per cent of the individual’s salary. 
We think, however, that employees drawing Bs. 50 a month or less 
should be given free quarters. 

Cooperation of the Health Services with other Departments of 
Government 

80. We have already stressed the need for the national programme 
of reconstruction being developed on a broad front. In fact the 
advance that can be made in any one section of this front will largely 
depend on the progress made simultaneously in others. For 
instance, an improvement in the nutritional status of the people, their 
education, the spirit of cooperat^'on developed among them will all 
help to supplement the activities of the Health Department in raising 
Hie standard of health of the people. In the circumstances we ccn- 
pider it important that, simultaneously with the inauguration of the 
health scheme, the reconstruction plans of other Departments of 
Government should be brought into operation in the same areas. 

Village Communications. 

81. We must emphasise the vital importance of developing village 
communications in order to enable the health organisation to offer 
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etiitiieut service to tlie people. Without these our whole plan for the; 
rural areas may either be paralysed or lose much of its effectiveness. 
'J'he staff of a primaiy unit should, in order to give eihcient service,, 
be able to move rapidly to every part of the area covered by the unit 
while effective supervision, on which depends the success of the 
scheme, would become impossible unless inspecting olhcers could 
visit all parts of their charge easily and frequently. Moreover, tho 
economic life of the rural areas will be quickened by the establish- 
ment of closer relations with the towns and the earning capacity 
of the villager will be raised. The health and welfare of the village 
population largely depend on the development of rural communica* 
tions and we would unhesitatingly support the need for giving priority 
of the highest order to such development, even at the expense of 
the projected programme of highways throughout the country. 

Ambulance 

82. The provision of ambulances for the transport of patients is an 
important factor in the improvement of the efficiency of the health 
services. For each 30-bed hospital two motor ambulances and one 
animal drawn ambulance have been provided. These will, however, 
prove of limited value if village communications remain undeveloped. 

Travelling Dispensaries 

83. In the more sparsely populated parts of individual provinces 
it may be found advantageous to provide travelling dispensaries in 
order to supplement the health services that will be made available 
to the people through the primary health units. The areas in 
which these travelling dispensaries should be provided and the extent 
of such provision are matters which can be settled only in the light 
of local knowledge and wc must therefore leave it to Provincial 
Governments to work out the details. 

Tlie effective functioning of these dispensaries will also require 
che developineiit of rural communications on the widest possible 
scale. 

Utilisation of the Buildings, Equipment and Personnel that will be 
made available from the Army after the war 

84. The war, with all its attendant evils, may we hope be pro- 
ductive of some beneficial results. The needs of a modern Army 
have brought into existence a number of health services and the per- 
sonnel, equipment and buildings connected with these can, in many 
cases we believe, be advantageously utilised in the development of 
our health programme. Anti-malaria units, hygiene squads, 
hospitals constructed for war purposes, military camps, large 
air fields in different parts of the country with all the necessary 
amenities such as roads, water-supply and lighting, motor vehicles 
of various types, should, we suggest, be made available on easy terms 
for the development of the health programme throughout the 
country. Certain large camps situated at convenient distances from 
large cities and connected with them by good roads should prove 
particularly useful in developing institutions for chronic cases and 
incurables. Such institutions are, apart, from their humanitarian 
aspect, of special value for training of medical students. At 
present, the pressure on beds in existing hospitals is so heavy that 
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chronic cases have little chance of being retained, as they have to 
make way for the continuous stream of new patients flowing into 
these hospitals. 

Medicinal spas 

85. We understand that there are a number of thermal and other 
springs in different parts of the country, which are capable of deve- 
lopment into medicinal spas. Some of these are centres of religious 
worship and we believe that their conversion to such use is not 
possible for many years to come. On the other hand, there are 
others which have no religious significance attached to them. The 
possibility of developing these should, in our view, be investigated 
by the Provincial Governments and by Administrations under the 
Central Government. 

Establishment of field training centres in association with trai n i ng 
institutions 

86. In the section dealing with professional education we have 
dealt with the need for providing field training facilities for all types 
of health workers, medical and non-medical. We propose that the 
training centre for each college should consist of 15 primary units^ 
under the control of a secondary unit. In our view the provision of 
such training centres can advantageously be made by increasing, in 
those districts in which medical colleges already exist or will be estab- 
lished, the five primary units proposed for every district at the initial 
stage of our programme to the retpiired number of fifteen units with 
the l(\‘ist practicable delay. The establishment of these training fields 
in association with teaching institutions will thus help to extend the 
)iew ht'alih services to further sections of the population. 

Delhi Province to be developed as a Demonstration Area 

87 . In the proposals outlined in this chapter we have confined our 
ailciition to the eleven Governors' Provinces. Conditions in Ihe 
Centrally Administered Areas vary greatly so that any proposals put 
forward on uniform lines will not be applicable to them. The Delhi 
IhT'.vi:; • ' slands itself among the Centrally Administered Areas 
and uc arc giving it detailed consideration in a separate chapter. 
Rome of ns are definitely of the view that the Central Government 
shonld make this Province a demonstration area by implementing 
the proposals of the Committee as well as those of other Committees 
which have put forward schemes for post-war reconstruction. So far 
as onr proposals are concerned, we feel that they make such a 
departure from existing practice in the fields of health adn^nistra- 
tion and professional education that a demonstration of the way in 
which our programme can be carried out effectively will be of the 
greatest value to the Provinces in developing their programmes. 

88. As regards the other Centrally Administered Areas we feel 
that the proposals outlined in this and the previous chapter should 
f*rovidt" sufficient material to enable local administrati -ns to develop 
I)lans suitable to tlieir individual territories. 

OEBTAIN OBJECTIVES FOB THE THIRD FIVE-TEAB 
PROOBAMME 

89. We have already stated that it will be difficult to formulate 
<lt!fhute plans beyond the first ten-year period. For reasons we bave- 
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already discussed the rate of progress in the proposed expansion of 
health services is bound to vary in individual provinces. A pro* 
.gramme for the succeeding five years must naturally be based on 
what has been achieved during the preceding period. Any sugges- 
tions we niay put forward therefore for the third quinquennium can 
have relevance only as a general guide to Provincial Governments. 
Due regard will have to be paid to what has been accomplished in 
individual provinces and the proposals for the third five-year term, 
v/hich we give below, may in consequence have to be modified. We 
may emphasise that only certain broad suggestions are being put 
forward. 

Third Five-Year Term 

(1) Hospital accommodation to be raised to 2 beds for every one 
thousand of the population. 

At the end of the first ten years our scheme provides for one bed 
per 1,000 population. 

(2) Expansion of the scheme so as to cover three-quarters of the 
population of individual districts, wherever possible. 

(3) The creation of 12 new colleges in addition to the 43 to be 
established during the first 10 years. 

(4) The establishment of a fourth set of 100 training centres for 
nurses. 

(5) The training of* 500 hospital social workers. 

90. There are two questions which might perhaps be suitably dealt 
with at this stage. These are: — 

(1) Is it wise to save those who are physically unfit, either 

through inherited disabilities or through faulty develop- 
ment, by interfering with nature’s process of elimina- 
tion ? 

(2) By reducing morbidity and mortality through a national 

health programme may we not be aggravating the 
existing pressure of population on the nation’s re- 
sources, a pressure which many are genuinely apprehen- 
sive has already become too neavy for the country to 
bear? 

91. We recognise that it is not easy to provide complete and satis- 
fying answers to these questions. Nevertheless, we feel that, as 
the fears and misgivings implicit in them cannot escape the attention 
of thoughtful men and women, it is incumbent on us to set forbb 
our viw^s. 

92. From day to day we are faced, as individuals or as a commu- 
nity, with the necessity for taking decisions in respect of courses of 
action which are charged with the potentiality of producing results, 
both good and evil. In taking such decisions our safety seems to lie 
in following those moral and ethical ideas which mankind has been 
developing through the ages as the basis of social justice. If we do 
so we must come to the conclusion that there can be no going back 
and that we must press forward with our programme of health deve- 
opment, althoiigh it must be admitted that we do not see at present 
ow we shall steer clear of certain dangers which appear indistinct 

hut ominous in the distance. 
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93. In regard to the hrst question, we may say that, in the 
experience of countries where community health programmes have 
^functioned for some time, the purposeful saving of lives, which might 
otherwise have been eliminated, has not, to our knowledge,* been 

accompanied by any recognisable signs of a deterioration of the 
•national health. It is on infant life that environmental and other 
adverse conditions produce the greatest possible harm and the ques- 
tion under consideration can perhaps be studied best in relation to 
this section of the population. We may quote here the remarks of 
Sir Arthur McNalty, a former Chief Medical Officer of the Ministrv 
of Health, England, in his annual report for 1936, as that country is 
dihe one with the longest record of national effort for the improve- 
cnent of the health of the people. He says: — 

“In last year’s Eeport, speaking of the difficulty which must 
confront continuous reduction of the rate of infant 
mortality, reference was made to the view that, under 
modern conditions, some weakly children survive the 
first year who, a generation ago, would have perished 
soon after birth i That such cases happen and that, in 
the aggregate, their absolute number may be large, is a 
proposition which one would have supposed to be indisj 
putable. Nevertheless, some readers have seen in this 
statement support of the obsolete theory that national 
vigour is impaired by saving the lives of the “unfit’* — 
i.a., of those who perished under a particular environ- 
ment. According to the adherents of this doctrine 
environmental measures calculated to save the lives of 
the “unfit” would have the result of decreasing the 
average stamina of survivors and so lowering the re 
sistance of the population at later ages. As Sir Arthur 
Newsholme has frequently pointed out, decline in rates 
of mortality at ages after infancy has not slackened since 
infant mortality began to fall. In the Annual Beport 
for 1933 (pp. 17-24) Sir George Newman also drew atten- 
tion to the enormous improvement in the rates of 
mortality in early childhood and adolescence. Thus at 
ages 1-2, 2-3, 3-4 and 4-5, the rate of mortality in 
1926-32 was less than one-quarter of the corresponding 
rate in 1861-70 and less than one-half the rate cf 
1901-10. Even in the years of adolescence, 15-20, 
where some slackening in the rate of decline is observed 
the death rate in 1921-80 was only 39 per cent of that 
registered in 1861-70. So far then as rates of mortality 
are to be trusted, it is certain that the spectacular fall 
wof infant mortality within this century has not been 
associated with any deterioration of mortality rates at 
later ages. That improvement of the environmental 
conditions of infancy has been at the expense of later 
ages, is a proposition unsupported by any evidence.” 

94. In Sir Arthur McNalty's view therefore the active pursuit of 
measures for improving the health of the weakest and most vulnerable 
section of the community has not resulted in a lowering of the health 
of the nation. Further, so far as the moral and psychological aspects 
•of the question are concerned, we feel that we shall be justified in 
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ciaimiiig that it is comj)as8ion for the sick, the helpless and the weak 
that will eventually become the bond for welding humanity into one* 
homogeneous whole. 

95. It may sometimes happen, as in the case of the poet Keats^. 
that it is the frail body that harbours within it the finest flower of 
the human spirit. Shull we not be right in demanding that Nature 
shall not be permitted to eliminate, in her ruthless way, such Iver- 
sons, whose contribution to the sum total of human happiness may 
prove to be of the highest type? 

96. As regards the population problem, we have devoted a specia?J 
chapter to it and discussed there the possible consequences of large- 
increases in population and certain suggestions for dealing w*th them. 

97. The minute of dissent, which follows this paragraph, is mainly 
critical and not constructive. It only recommends that there should^ 
be *'«as even a distribution of facilities accruing from increased per- 
sonnel, accommodation and equipment, as requirements of special^ 
institutions, geography and density of population may permit". We* 
consider that such a recommendation is far too nebulous to be of any 
practical value to health administrations in the country. Further, if 
it is accepted and acted upon by these administrations, the result 
may be a congeries of unplanned accretions to the existing organisa- 
tions for rnedical, relief and preventive health work and we are doubt- 
ful whether any appreciable improvement in the public health will be 
effected. On the other hand we believe we are right in claiming- 
that, in the scheme we have put forward, we are advancing a hew 
conception of health development in the place of the existing system* 
of curative and preventive health services functioning, to a large 
extent, independently of each other with results which are far from* 
satisfactory. We have recommended a scheme which will, from the- 
beginning, promote the development of remedial and preventive- 
health work on a unified basis as well as provide for an integrated' 
institutional and domiciliary service to the people. In all progres^fivc 
countries these requirements are considered essential for a Tuodern 
health organisation. We therefore consider that the acceptance of 
the recommendation made in the minute of dissent will result in pre- 
venting or postponing indefinitely the development of an efficient 
liealth service in the country and in securing no adequate return for 

large outlay of money and effort involved in the training of health' 
personnel and in the establishment of institutions under the scheme. 

Wc cannot also permit n statement made in the minute of dissent; 
to pass without comment. They say that we have favoured the estab- 
lishment of the scheme in a limited area, in the first instance, om 
the following two grounds: — 

(1) That the existing personnel lacks the training to make pre- 
ventive medicine an integral part of medical relief. 

(2) - That zoning of the operation of the proposed system of medical ■ 
relief is essential for demonstration of expected results. 

As regards (1) above, there seems to be no fundamental difference 
of opinion between them and the rest of us. They have suggested 
short courses of training for medical men in order to equip them* 
fjj* combined duties in the fiekls of medical relief and preventive- 
work; From para. 22 of this chapter it will he seen that the- 
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recommendation of the rest of the Committee is the same. The* 
need for such training, if any scheme of health development is to be 
worked successfully, is therefore accepted by all. But the existing, 
medical personnel with such training, supplemented by those likely 
to be made available through the training programme of the short- 
term, cannot possibly suffice to extend the health organisation over 
the country as a whole. It therefore seems inevitable that a health 
programme such as the one we recommend must be implementedi 
in stages. 

As regards (2) above, we have recommended no zoning of each 
district into two areas in the sense understood by the writers of the 
minute of dissent. If the necessary funds and staff are available there 
is no reason at all why individual Governments should not proceedi 
beyond the programme which we have drawn up as a general guide* 
to the provinces. We have, indeed, recommended such expansioni 
in the last sentence of para. 49 of this chapter. 


A Note On Medical Relief by Dr. Vishwanath and Dr. A. H. Butt 

The scheme recommended will split up medical relief into two 
parts. To start with, the scheme will cater for only one-fifth of the 
population of each district and eventually may come to serve half 
of the population. It is supposed to absorb almosrt all the output of 
medical personnel from training institutions as well as the great 
bulk of finances. Almost all the up-to-date buildings, equipment 
and well-trained personnel will be located in the area of operation of 
this scheme. During the short-term programme the major part of 
the country will still be served by the existing organization. Dis- 
parity of amenities provided in the two areas, will be too flagrant to* 
escape public notice. Acute discontent and resentment is bound to* 
prevail in the areas left outside the service provided by this short- 
term scheme. 

Concentration of improved facilities in selected regions seems to* 
be favoured on two main grounds: — 

(1) That the existing personnel lacks the training to make pre^ 
ventive medicine an integral part of medical relief. 

(2) That zoning of the operation of the proposed system of 
medical relief is essential for demonstration of expected results. 

We regard these considerations invalid and inappropriate. In 
our opinion the registered medical profession in India is as well 
informed, as its counterpart in any other country in the world. Its- 
weakness is mainly quantitative and not qualitative. Its service- 
element can be easily oriented to the performance of combined func- 
tions in the fields of Medical Belief and Public Health by attending 
short courses of instruction organised for the purpose. Instructions 
So obtained can later on be implemented by directions imparted 
through circulars, inspecting officers and short visits to headquarters 
^t stated intervals, where Inter developments in techniques can be 
^j^monstrated by higher officers of Medical Belief and Public Health 
t^epartments. 

As for the value of zoning for demonstrating results, we musf? 
®tate that we are strongly opposed to making any areas or popula- 
into experimental units. No system of medical relief or pre- 
^^ntive medicine should be applied to the people, the results of 
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^hieh are not already proved to be benefioient to an eminent degree. 
This application must be as wide and uniform as the resources of 
the State in material and personnel perpiit, at a given time. The 
-existing machinery of medical relief, however^ inadequate and un- 
satisfactory is not ill-suited to furnish the foundations for evenly 
spread improvements. The scheme proposed by the majority will 
establish dyarchy of medical administration in each district. 
Between the existing arrangements which will be operative over the 
major part of a district and the new on which will be showered all 
available facilities of personnel and equipment, there is bound to be 
considerable friction which will react detrimentally on the volume 
and quality of the social service. We advocate as even a distribution 
of facilities accruing from increased personnel, accommodation and 
equipment, as requirements of special institutions, geography and 
density of population may permit. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE NXJTEITION 07 THE PEOPLE 

Intiodttction 

1. In view of the great importance of the subject we considered 
it necessary to obtain the advice of outstanding nutrition workers 
in the country before formulating our proposals. The Indian 
Research Fund Association has a Nutrition Advisory Committee 
of which the Chairman is the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India, and the Secretary, the Director of the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor. The members include 
most of the important laboratory workers in the subject in different 
parts of the country, public health officials actively engaged in 
nutrition work and certain officers of the Government of India such 
as the Agricultural Commissioner, the Animal Husbandry Commis- 
sioner and the Educational Adviser. At our request, this_ Com- 
mittee prepared a valuable report on the subject and, in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, we shall freely quote its views. 

2. We fully endorse the view of the Committee that the national 
health campaign is concerned not only with the prevention of 
disease, but also with the development of a healthy and vigorous, 
populartion and that improved nutrition plays an important part in 
preventing sickness as well as in promoting positive health. To 
quote from its report: 

“The modem public health movement is not concerned solely 
with the prevention of disease. It has the broader aim of creatmg 
an environment in which each individual can develop his poten- 
tialities fully and completely. This is particularly true as regards 
nutrition. Malnutrition produces states of ill health and lowered 
physical efficiency, short of actual disease, which are perhaps more 
important, because more widespread, than disease itself. Numerous 
investigations among school children in India have shown that a 
large percentage of children are in a poor state of nutrition, with 
consequent impairment of physical and mental growth. Again, in 
the adult population the ill-effects of malnutrition are widely evi- 
dent in the shape of a low level of general health and reduced capa- 
city for work. On the other side, the striking improvement in the 
condition of army recruits which takes place after a few months of 
abundant and satisfactory feeding, is highly significant. 

“The positive aspects of the campaign for improved nutrition 
must be strongly emphasised- Freedom from disease is one thing, 
abundant health is another. The goal to be aimed at is the creation 
of a healthy and vigorous population.” 

The Nutrition Problem in India 

3. We have discussed, in our review of the subject in the pre- 
vious volume of the report, the average Indian diet and pointed out 
its many deficiencies. We may, however, refer to the matter 
again here briefly. There is reason to believe that both imder- 
nutrition and m^- nutrition exist widely in the country. The daily 
energy requirements of an adult of either sex, living an ordinary 
We without manual labour, has been estimated at 2,400 calories to 
be derived from the food that is assimilated. Those who do mode- 
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fate work require 2,500 to 2,600 calories, and those who are engaged 
.^n occupations involving hearvy manual work require about 2,800 to 
4-i,000. Ill Health Bulletin No., 28, *‘The Nutritive Value of Indian 
i'oods and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets”, (1941), an insufficient 
.and ill-balanced diet giving only 1,750 calories per day is described 
by Dr. Aykroyd, the Director of the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor as “typical of diets consumed by millions in India’ . is 
•clear that, from the point of view of energy requirements, such a diet 
is quite insufficient. 

4. The quality of a diet depends on its being able to provide cer- 
tain essential chemical entities in proper proportions. They are (1) 
<;arbohydrates, (2) proteins, (3) fats, (4) minerals and (5) vitamins* 
<Iarbohydrates form the main energy-yielding element in our diet. 
Wheat, rice and other cereals form our chief sources of carbohyd- 
rates. Sugar is another. Proteins are an essential constituent of 
•our food as they are utilised in building up the body and in replac- 
ing tissue waste. They may be of animal or of vegetable origin. 
Speaking generally, the former are more valuable than the latter. 
Their “biological value” is said to be high and they are often 
called first class proteins. Our chief sources of animal protein are 
milk, eggs, fish and meat, while the pulses constitute important 
sources of vegetable protein. A certain proportion of the total in- 
take of protein should consist of first class proteins, if the diet is 
*to be considered satisfactory from the nutritional point of view. All 
•over the world, the production of articles of food, providing animal 
protein for human consumption, is recognised to be more costly 
ihan the production of articles containing vegetable proteins. Fats 
are generally available to us either in the form of ghee or butter, 
•of vegetable oils or of the fat of animals derived from meat and fish. 
Tn order to obtain a sufficiency of the different minerals required by 
the human body, the oonsimiption of a variety of vegetables is 
necessary. Vitamins are considered esfsential for the proper utilisa- 
tion of food and for the satisfactory functioning of the body. W’liile 
they are found in the different articles of food we consume, laboratory 
methods of productio?! have more recently been developed in respect 
of a number of these vitamins. 

5. From the point of view of quality, the main defects of the 
average Indian diet are : an insufficiency of proteins (in respect of 
both total intake and of first class proteins), of mineral salts and of 
vitamins. Rice is the staple cereal over large parts of the country, 
iind in the rice-eating areas the consumption of pulses, which pro- 
vide vegetable proteins and certain vitamins, and of milk, eggs, fish 
and meat is definitely low. The consumption of vegetables and 
fruits, is also much below the desirable level. Larstly, the average 
rice-eater’s diet does not include a sufficient quantity of fat of vege- 
table or animal origin. 

6. We shall first deal with the main question of raising the 
dietary standard of the people, and later make certain recommenda- 
tionj» in respect of two closely associated problems, namely, control 
of (1) the purity and (2) the quality of the food supply of the com- 
munity. 

•Gheneral Measures 

7. The general raising of dietary standards throughout the 
< 20 untry is, as pointed out by fhe Nutrition Committee, basically 
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“an economic problem, the solution of which is dependent on the 
^cientihc^development of agriculture, animal husbandry and fisheries, 
and the simultaneous development of industrial riesources. Eoo- 
Jiomic surveys have shown that the poorer sections of the community 
‘Cannot afford to purchase a nutritionally adequate diet; they have 
-also shown that with rising income the diet becomes more satisfac- 
»tory and approaches more closely to approved nutritional standards. 
.An increase in the prosperity of the country, associated with a rise 
in agricultural production, will thus automatically produce a general 
! improvement in nutrition. It is not* however, sufficient to point 
^out that the latter is dependent on, and will follow, a change for 
.the better in economic conditions. Agricultural and economic poli- 
*cies must be established which have as their primary objective the 
•^betterment of diet. A food policy is necessary, and this must be 
rfirmly based on nutritional science. 

8. We suggest that Provincial Governments should place before 
rthemselves the objective of meeting their essential food requirements 
frbm their own territories to the utmost extent to which this may be 
j)ossible. The Nutrition Committee points out that “The United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture (1943) accepted the 
rprinciple that governments are responsible for introducing general 
and .specific measures for improving the diet of their people.^ The 
♦Conference in addition to making recommendations about the feed- 
ing of “vulnerable** groups, the necessity for education on nutrition, 
etc., broadly outlined the method of approach to food policies de- 
-signed to improve nutritional standards. Its views may be sum- 
marised as follows: — 

“The first step, in planning nutritional problems, is to estimate 
•the average consumption of the various foods by the population 
• concerned, preferably on a per capita basis. The rough data about 
'food intake so obtained should be checked by family diet surveys. 
The state of nutrition of the population should be investigated "by 
medical and public health workers. In this way the defects of the 
national diet will be made manifest. The adjustment of agi'icultural 
and economic policy to correct the defects follows. 

“On the question of dietary standards, the Conference made the 
^iollowing recommendations: — 

“That governments and authorities here represented adopt as 
the ultimate goal of their food and nutrition policy, dietary standards 
or allowances based upon <?cientific assessment of the amount and 
quality of food, in terms of nutrients which promote health, and 
distinguish clearly between these stand.ards and the more imme- 
diate consumption goals which necessarily must be based upon the 
practical possibilities of improving the food supply of their popu- 
lations. 

“Because of the inaccuracy of existing food production data, it 
is impossible to indicate precisely the increase anad changes in food 
production which are necessarj^ to raise the diet of the population 
to a satisfactory level. Nutrition workers can, however, lay doym 
standards for requirements of the various important foods which 
‘Carn be used as the basis of All-India or provincial food policies. 

“The ultimate objective should be the provision of an optimum 
diet for all, irrespective of income, and plans should be laiJ to 
reach the objective by forced march, stage by stage, within a speci- 
fied period of time. The governmental machinery at the centre and 
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in the provinces necessary to plan and execute food policies cannot^ 
be considered in this report. In view of the inequalities hi the pro* 
duction and consumption of various foods in different parts of .the- 
country, technical and financial assistance from the centre and co- 
ordination of provincial effort are obviously desirable. The distri- 
bution of food, with the various problems it involves, is as import- 
ant as its production. 

“It is the responsibility of nutrition workers to assess the food, 
requirements of the population on a satisfactory basis. The infinitely 
more formidable task of fulfilling these requirements lies beyond 
their sphere of action. It would be outside the scope of this report 
to discuss the scientific development of agricultme, animal hus- 
bandry, fisheries, the mechanisation of farming, irrigation schemes, 
co-operative societies, consolidation of holdings^ the need for the 
large scale manufacture of fertilisers, rural transport, and other 
questions of equal importance which bear on the problem of increas- 
ing food supply and raising dietary levels. Close contact between, 
nutrition workers and those concerned with food production in ita 
various aspects is, however, vitally necessary, if food planning is 
to be developed along satisfactory lines. Special emphasis may be 
placed on contact between nutrition and agriculture, amimal hus- 
bandry and fisheries. Nutritional advice is required in connection 
with crop-planning, the production of new varieties of seed, and 
numerous other matters. The activities of central and provincial 
food administrations, both during the present period of food short- 
age, price control and rationing and in the future when progressiva 
plans are being developed* should be guided by advice and assistance, 
from nutrition workers. 

Specific Measures lor Improving Nutrition 

“(A) Nutrition work in Public Health Departments . — Public health 
nutrition work is as important as other activities of public health 
departments, such as the prevention of epidemics, the disposal of 
sewage, etc. It follows that health organisations must be extended 
so as to include work in the field of nutrition among their recognised 
functions. 

“(a) Nutrition work in the Central Health Department. — The 
Central Public Health Department should include a highly trained 
nutrition specialist with wide experience of the public health aspects of 
the subject. The specialist will be on the one hand in touch with ex- 
perts in other branches of public health in the Central Health De- 
partment and on the other with the central nutrition research orga- 
nisation, provincial nutrition sections, and research workers in ttie 
nutritional field. He should advise the Central Government on 
nutritional policy through the Director General of Health Services. 

“(b) Nutrition sections of Provincial and State Public Health De- 
partments. — ^The section should be in charge of a nutrition officer of 
the rank and status of an Assistant Director of Health Services with 
a suitable staff. The staff required will depend on the size amd popu- 
lation of the province, the extent of the problem of malnutrition, 
etc. The training and qualifications of public health nutrition 
workers will be considered later. The section should include a pro- 
perly equipped and staffed laboratory. The following are among ife 
important duties and functions:-— 

(i) Study of the composition of foods of local importance. 

(ii) Diet surveys. 
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(iii) Investigations of the incidence of malnutrition and defi^ 

ciency disease and of any x)ublic health problems asso- 
ciated with nutrition which may arise. 

(iv) Apart from these special lines of research, nutrition re* 

search generally may be included among the functions 
of the nutrition section. 

(v) The section must pay special attention to the nutrition of" 

‘vulnerable* groups, e.gr., infants, children, expectant 
amd nursing mothers and students. It should work in 
association with such branches of public health as 
maternity and child-welfare and school medical inspec- 
tion. The nutrition of industrial groups is also a ques- 
tion of great importance- 

(vi) The section should serve as an information bureau on 

nutrition for the benefit of other departments and the 
general public, and be responsible for providing material 
for education and propaganda. It should advise about 
diet in public and private institutions. 

(vii) Nutrition sections should be in close contact with food^ 

departments, educational departments, and agricultural, 
animal husbandry, fisheries and marketing departments. 
They should coordinate work sponsored by local bodies 
and private organisations. 

(viii) A suitable duty of the nutrition officer will be to act as 
Secretary of the Provincial Nutrition Committee, refer- 
red to below. He must also maintain contact with 
nutrition research institutes in order to keep in touch 
with advancing research. 

“In the public health departments of large municipalities nutri- 
tion work should be developed along similar lines, though no doubt 
on a smaller scale. 

“While special emphasis is placed on the employment of specialis- 
ed nutrition officers in public health departments and on the creation^ 
of nutrition sections, it is equally necessary thart all public health 
workers should have a sound knowledge of nutrition. To this end 
their training must include satisfactory instruction on the subject. 
This is particularly important in the case of health workers at the 
periphery, e.g., health visitors, health inspectors, etc., who are in 
direct contact with the people. 

“(B) Provincial Nutrition Conimittees , — These committees, should^ 
include experts in nutritional science, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
fisheries, marketing, food administration, economics, etc., and advise 
governments on questions which concern the nutrition of the popu- 
lation. While their work should be essentially technical in nature^ 
they may also include purely administrative officers, with the object 
of securing co-operation in their activities from the administrative' 
side. 

“(C) Deficiency diseases . — The prevention of deficiency diseases'- 
is an important responsibility of public health nutrition sections, 
peficiency diseases tend to disappear with a rise in the standard of 
living and a general improvement in diet, but it is not necessary to* 
await such developments before launching the attack. 
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“Specific methodft can often be effectively used. For example^ 
Iberiberi may be prevented by the distribution of pure vitamin Bl, or 
5by popularising the consumption of certain kinds of rice, osteomala- 
-cia by the use of vitamin D or by changes in social habits involving 
greater exposure to sunshine, and goitre by the use of iodised salt. 
[Each deficiency disease presents a specific problem of prevention 
and the most feasible and effective methods of approach can bo dis- 
covered only by trial of different methods in various areas and groups. 
['For the development and application of satisfactory preventive 
’.measures active public health nutrition sections are essential. 

“(D) The nutrition of expectant and nursing mothers and 
infants, — These groups are specially vulnerable to the ill effects of 
malnutrition. If a child is to get a good start in life, its mother must 
be properly notirished, and it must itself receive a satisfactory diet 

• during infancy and early childhood. Special attention must, there- 
:fore, be given to the needs of mothers and infants. In various 
'Western countries measures are taken to supply additional nutri- 
tious food to expectant and nursing mothers of the proper classes 
and to provide cow’s milk to infants for whom breast milk is not 

.available at all or not available in sufficient quantities- It is the 
^responsibility of public health departments, through maternity and 

• child welfare services, to supervise the feeding of mothers and in- 
fants. The farther development of such services, with special refer- 
-ence to nutritional activities, is much to be recommended. The 

approach to the nutritional problems with which they have to deal, 

• and ways and means of making work on this field more effective, re- 
• r quire more careful consideration than they have yet received and 

■study of these questions will be among the most important activities 

• of public health nutrition sections. In a later section of the report 

• it is pointed out that expectant and nursing mothers and infants 
should have prior claims in the distribution of milk supplies. 

“(E) Communitif Feeding. — (1) School-fecdin(j.- -T\n} dt'velopinjut 

• on a wide scale of school-feeding schemes is recommended by us 
elsewhere. This, as experience in other countries shows, would be 
of the greatest value in the attack on malnutrition and would give 
abimdant returns for money spent in the shape of an improvement 
in the health of the rising generation. 

“Ideally, school -feeding should include the provision of a suit- 
;able quantity of whole milk. But in view of the fact that whole 
milk is scarce and dear in most parts of India, recourse may be h-id 
to other foods. These include skimmed milk and sprouted pulses. 
Almost any wholesome food which supplies additional calories to 
under-nourished children is of value. At the same time, it must be 
recognised that as far as possible food or meals supplied in school 
should be such that they help to correct the defects in the home 
•diet. If properly organised on this basis, school feeding may be of 
genuine value in educating children about nutrition and the import- 
.ance of a well-balanced diet'. 

School-feeding schemes should be organised by government and 
local authorities with the co-operation and advice of nutrition sec- 
tions in public health departments- 

“(2) Institutional feeding, — ^The satisfactory feeding of children 
in institutions is a simpler problem than supplying meals to day- 
school children, but it is one to ‘which insufficient care and attention 
.is often given by the authorities concerned. All children in boarding 
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schools, orphanages, etc., whether these are under state or private 
management, should receive an adequate and well-balanced diet. 
It has already been pointed out that the duties of public health 
nutrition sections include the giving of advice about feeding in resi- 
dential institutions, e,g., students' hostels, goals, reformatories, etc., 
SA well as institutions for children. 

“(3) The feeding of employees and labour groups, — ^In Europe 
iiiid America great attenticm has been given to the diet of industrial 
workers, particularly during the war. At an Industrial Conference 
in Great Britain in 1948 it was recommended that the war-time 
measure of providing a balanced meal to industrial workers should 
be continued when the war is over. This is a question of importance 
in India, particularly in view of the fact that industry is now 
expanding rapidly. The establishment by industrial concerns of 
*canteens supplying good food at low cost is to be recommended. 
In this connection mention should also be made of labourers on 
jplantations and the secretarial staffs of large business houses. The 
need for improving the nutrition of workers must be impressed on 
•all employers of labour. The furthering of such developments will 
be the combined responsibility of governments and employers, but 
rstress may be laid in obtaining the advice of the health department. 

“The extension of industrial canteens, etc., is eminently desir- 
rable in connection with existing food and rationing policy, and iti 
lull conform! tv with that policy. It facilitates food distribution and 
helps to satisfv the special food requirements of manual workers. *’ 

The Government of India, which is probably the largest employer 
•of labour in the country, may well set an example in this matter for 
•others to fnPnw. 

“(4) The feeding of other groups. — The provision of meals in 
•common to large groups has the advantage of reducing wastage of 
food and consumption of fuel for cooking, with consequent reduction 
If oreanised on sound dietetic principles, it promotes good 
nutrition. During recent years the large scale community feeding 
nf urban groups has been developed in Russia. The possibilitv o^ 
•similar developments in the future in India, and the advantages 
referred to above, should be borne in mind. In the case of certain 
groups, e.g., students in cities, properly organised communal feeding 
at reasounblo cost is definitely to be recommended from the stand- 
point of nutritio"" 

“(6) Catering and nutrition . — The provision of cheap well-balanced 
meals through agencies which sui)piy food to the general population, 
e.g., eating houses, hotels, etc., is of importar*ce as part of the 
general campaign for raising levels of nutrition and would also be 
of considerable value. It would involve the education of those con- 
cerned in catering. Municipal health authorities, which exercise 
•control over catering establishments, of various kinds through licences, 
should do something to further such developments. 

“(F) Training and propaganda. — ^This subject may be considered 
under various heads; (a) the education of specialised nutrition 
workers, (b) (he education of those who will be in a position to 
educate the public or engaged in •work in which knowledge of nutri- 
iion is of value and (c) the education of the general public. 

“(a) (i) The question of the education and training of nuWtion 
3‘esearch workers overlaps with that of the education and training ot 
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workers in other fields of medical and scientific research. It will 
not be considered liere as we are concerned with other aspects of 
the subject of nutrition. It may, however, be pointed out, that 
active nutrition research, which implies a body of trained nutrition 
research workers, is necessary for progress. 

“(ii) Specialised public health ^ nutrition workers should receive 
some training in research methods as well as a good grounding in 
nutritional science, both in the field and the laboratory. They should 
have, at least, a year’s training in an institution devoted to nutri- 
tion research and other branches of the subject. Some knowledge of 
atatistical methods is desirable. They must also have experience of 
public health work in general, and in particular experience of health 
work in rural areas, to enable them to deal effectively with nutrition 
problems in the field. 

“(iii) In the United States and other countries large hospitals- 
employ dietitians, whose duty it is to organise and superintend 
the dietary treatment of patients under the supervision of the medical 
staff and to ensure that patients receive the best possible diet, 
during their stay in hospital. In India, no developments in this* 
direction have as yet taken place, although existing dietary arrange- 
ments in hospitals are often unsatisfactory and more could be done 
to hasten the recovery of patients, who are suffering from nutritional 
diseases. Moreover, hospitals provide abundant opportunity foi 
nutritional research on a variety of clinical conditions. 

“All large hospitals should employ a trained dietitian with nigh 
qualifications. Apart from highly trained specialists, two possibili- 
ties present themselves with regard to the training of workers to* 
supervise dietary arrangements and treatment; (i) special courses on 
dietetics may be arranged for selected nursing sisters and (ii) gradu- 
ates of domestic science courses who have taken a course in nutrition- 
may be employed as dietitians after receiving a training in nursing. 
The Domestic Science course in Madras University now includes a- 
course in nutrition for candidates wishing to specialise in this subject. 

“In the training of nurses in general, more attention should be 
given to nutrition. This would help to improve the nutritional 
treatment of patients in small hospitals which cannot employ a full 
time dietitian. 

“(b) (i) The medical profession has abundant opportunity of 
assisting in the attack on malnutrition and furthering the education 
of the public. At present, in the teaching of medical students, the 
importance of diet in the causation of disease is not, however, given 
sufficient prominence. The orientation of medical studies, so thafr 
p'eater emphasis is laid on nutrition is necessary. So much disease 
in India is associated with nutritional factors that there would be 
every advantage in establishing professorships in nutrition in medical 
colleges. This would promote research on the prevention and treat- 
ment of nutritional diseases and broaden medical education in the 
desired direction. 

^ Other professional groups which can play a part in the cam 
paign against malnutrition include administrative officers in general, 
officers in food departments, school teachers and inspectors of 
schools, social and economic workers, workers in agriculture and’ 
animal husbandry departments, etc. Instruction about nutrition 
should^ form part of the normal training of such workers, its amount 
and kind naturally varying in the different professional groups ii> 
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question. A necessary preliminary is the education of instructors. 
It is suggested that special brief courses on nutrition should be given 
by nutrition research institutes and organisations to professors and 
teachers of various subjects interrelated with nutrition. Special 
emphasis may be placed on the instruction of teachers in teachers' 
training colleger. 

“(cj All children should be taught simple facts about food and 
•diet, as part of health education. It is the responsibility of central 
end provmcial nutritional organisations to provide the necessary edu-. 
eational material and that of educational departments to impart it 
to children in suitable form. Attractive booklets, etc., written in 
.English and the important Indian languages, should be prepared. 
The suggestion is made that in order to ensure the accuracy of 
•educational material on nutrition provincial nutrition officers should 
be co-opted on text book committees. Beference has already been 
made to the educational value of school feeding. 

“The importance of the education of the public in general cannot 
be too strongly stressed. Numerous methods can be followed. These 
include pamphlets, posters, bulletins, press articles, films, wireless 
talks, demonstrations, exhibits and museums. Instruction about 
nutrition should be included in adult educational courses. Here 
again nutritional and health education in general overlap. Provin- 
•cial and state nutrition departments have an important part to play 
in developing educational and paopaganda work among the adult; 
population. Public health workers, in direct contact with the people, 
a.^., health visitors, can render valuable assistance in the educa- 
tional campaign. 

“Local nutrition committees which include public spirited and in* 
'fluential citizens can further the efforts of provincial, state and 
municipal health departments to teach the people satisfactory dietary 
habits and spread Imowledge of nutrition. 

“(G) Assistance from nutrition research institutes and workers . — 
The development of the practical and public health aspects of nutri- 
liion must be largely the responsibility of public health nutrition 
sections. But nutrition research institutes and nutrition research 
workers in university departments, medical colleges, agricultural and 
veterinary research institutes, etc., have also an essential part to 
play. They must supply knowledge, guidance, and advice to ensure 
that full use is made of scientific discoveries and in general ensure 
that progress takes place along the right lines." 

9. These recommendations of the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
cover a wide field. We fully endorse and recommend them for the 
'earnest consideration of the authorities concerned. Central and 
Provincial. 

CEKTAIN OTHEB MATTEBS 

<1) Special mearaies to incr^ease the prodaction of certain articles of 

rood: 


Proteins 

10. The average Indian diet is inadequate in respect of the 
■quality and quantity of the protein consumed and one of the most 
'difficult problems is that of raising protein consumption to the 
required level. Proteins of high biological value are of animal origin 
and, while figures for the consumption of meat, fish and eggs for this 
‘Country are not available, it is known that the amount of these 
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articles eaten by the people is very low as compared with other couu^ 
tries. Their relatively iiigli cost places them beyond the means of 
large sections of the population, particularly for daily use. Further,, 
for certain sections of the community, they are of little or no dietary 
significance, and milk is the only important source of animal protein. 
The estimated consumption of milk is less than six ounces per head 
per day in the country. 

11. While vitamin deficiencies of a pronounced character mani- 
fest themselves in various forms of disease, protein deficiency 
generally fails to declare itself as a specific departure from health 
which can be detected by the clinician. It produces, at the same 
time, profound effects on the individual by a retardation of growth., 
lowered vitality and poor muscular efficiency. Further, while most 
of the vitamins can now be produced in the laboratory and the 
quantities requir^vl for daily consumption are very small, the solu- 
tion of the problem of increasing protein consumption to the neces^ 
sary level is much more difficult, as it involves such matters as an 
improvement of the breeding of live-stock, the raising of fodder crops, 
the develox^ment of the fish industry and, above all, a gradual change- 
in the social habits of many sections of the community to whom the- 
use of meat, fish and eggs is forbidden by custom and religion. 
raising of the level of protein consumption is, therefore, more difficult 
than the provision of adequate supplies of vitamins for the commu- 
nity. 

12. We shall deal here with three articles of food which are of 
primary importance from the point of view of increasing protein 
consuinplioxi, namely, (aj milk, (^b) fish and (c) food yeast. 

13. (a) Milk, — Milk contains proteins of high biological value and, 
for this reason, its consumption by children and expectant and nursing 
mothers is to be particularly encouraged. Further, as has already 
been pointed out, milk is perhaps the one article of food which can 
be used by all classes of the population in the country in order to* 
increase protein consumption. The need for the use of milk and 
milk precincts ns widfdy as ])ossible is, tliereforc, apparent. The per 
capita con.sumption of milk in India is, however, much smaller than 
that of any other country for which statistics are available. The* 
following figures are quoted from a “Report on the Marketing of Milk 
in India and Burma” (1943) issued by the Agricultural Marketing! 
Department of the Government of India, which gives a broad survey 
of milk production and distribution in the country. 

Total consumption of milk and milk products per head per day. 
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14. I'or individual provinces the average rate of consumption i 
varies considerably. Sind and the Punjab top the list with 18 ozs. 
and 15*2 ozs. per head per day, respectively, and Assam records the 
lowest average of 1*8 ozs. only, in the Province of Madras, in spite* 
of low production, it is stated that large quantities of ghee are 
exported to other parts of the country, with the result that the per 
capita consumption of milk and milk products is 3*8 ozs. per day. 

15. The present unsatisfactory state of milk production in India, 
is emphasised by the fact that, while according to the 1940 caitle- 
census India and liurma together possessed about a third of tue* 
world’s recorded number of cattle or as many milch cattle as Europe, 
including llussia, the actual production of milk in this country is* 
only about a fifth of that of Europe. On the other hand, Canada, 
with only about 6 per cent, of the cattle in India is able to produce i 
as much as 25 per cent, of India’s milk output. 

16. The problem of increasing the consumption of milk is two- 
fold. Its production must be raised considerably and its price 
brought down sufficiently low to be within the income levels ol the 
poorer sections of the population. The associated problems cover a. 
wide held of co-ordinated effort in which private enterj^rise -and^ 
various departments of Government, such as Agriculture, Veteri- 
nary, Forest, Public Health and Co-operative Departments, must lake 
[)art. A consideration of these problems goes clearly beyond the- 
scope of our report, but wc may draw attention to two points men- 
tioned in the Agricultural Marketing Department’s report referred 
to above. With better feeding and management of India’s present 
population of ill-fed cattle it will be possible to increase tiie output 
of milk by at least 50 per cent. Secondly, goats of certain breed' 
give as much milk as many types of cattle while the initial cost in- 
respect of goats is comparatively small. 

17. We may now consider what would be a reasonable estimate- 
of India’s requirements of milk ijroduction. Dr. Aykroyd has sug- 
gested the inclusion of 8 ozs. of milk per day in the average Indian, 
diet in order to improve its quality. This figure is detinitely lower* 
than the 1,000 grammes or about 33»8 ozs. of niilk, recommended 
lor expectant and nursing mothers and for children up to 14 years* 
of age, in the Deport of the Technical Commission on Nutrition of 

I lie League of Nations (1936). That Commission also recommends* 
about the same high rate of consumption of milk by persons at. 
older ages, although it is suggested that some portion of it may be 
rcpbieed by cheese. Jn the countries for which figures of milk 
consumption were quoted in an earlier paragraph, the amount of milk 
taken in liquid form alone varies from 36-7 ounces per head per day 
in Finland to 7-5 in Belgium. The only country, in which the- 
dgiire is miicli lower, is Italy with its average rate of 2-8 ozs. In- 
those circumstances, it does not seem to be an extravagant estimate* 
if the figure of 8 ozs. of milk per day per head of the population in 
this country is suggested for consumption in liquid form alone. The* 
present annual production of milk in India is stated to be about 
7,447 lakh mnunds. This amount will have to be raised by about 
^8 per cent, in order to meet the demand for liquid consumption^ 
J^lone. 

18. The figure of 5-8 ozs. per day, which was quoted earlier from- 
the Agricultural Marketing Department's Report, as the average rate^ 
ef consumption in India includes milk consumed in liquid form as^ 
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well as milk products expressed as equivalent amounts of milk. 
In India, only about 28 per cent, of the total milk produced is con- 
.sumed in liquid form, while 57 per cent, is utilised for conversion 
into ghee and the remaining 15 per cent, into other products, such 
.as khoa^ curds, butter-milk and cheese. Taking, therefore, into 
consideration the existing demand for milk products the total in- 
crease in milk production will have to be at least 110 per cent. 

19. While a consideration of the detailed measures for the enhanc- 
ed production and equitable distribution of milk is clearly beyond the 
scope of this report, we wish to point out that our proposals for 
specific health services for mothers and children and for the school- 
going population will largely fail to produce the desired results, unless 
milk can be made available to these sections of the community as 
a supplementary article of food, irrespective of the individuars 
ability to pay for it. It has been brought to our notice that, very 
recently, the production of synthetic milk, which is claimed to have 
the same nutritive value as natural milk, has been developed on a 
laboratory scale in Great Britain. In view of the importance of 
the milk problem in India, we desire to bring this matter to the 
notice of the authorities concerned and to emphasise the need for 
immediate investigation into the claims put forward on behalf of 
synthetic milk and for promoting its production in India on a large 
scale, if these claims are justified. 

20. (b) Fish . — The importance of fish as an article of diet for 
increasing the consumption of proteins cannot be over-emphasised. 
India’s long coast-line, her numerous rivers, lakes and tanks afford 

^eat opportunities for developing the fish industry. The Koyal Con> 
mission on Agriculture stated many years ago that “fish forms a 
specially valuable addition to a diet, the staple of which is rice.” It 
•went on to point out that improvement in the cultivator’s diet holds 
out much promise of improvement in his general health and the addi- 
tion of fish to his diet was emphasised as likely to be the most effective 
method of helping to provide a balanced diet over large areas of 
the country. Some idea of the inadequacy of the supplies of fish 
that are at present available may be gained from certain figures for 
Bengal which Dr. Sundorlnl Horn, Fisheries Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, gave in a paper read at the Food and Nutrition 
Conference held in Delhi in January 1944. For that province, where 
'OO per cent of the people eat fish, an estimate of crore maunds 
of fish per annum is made as the probable total requirement, on the 
basis of 50 grammes of first class protein per head per day. As 
against this, the total production of fish in the whole of India, both 
fresh water and marine, is less than two crores of maunds, of which 
Bengal produces only half a crore. These figures should help to give 
some idea as to the extent to which the fish industry will have to 
be developed to meet the needs of the country. 

21. (c) Food Yeast . — ^The Nutrition CommKtee’s report has drawn 
attention to the necessity for the development of the production of 
food yeast for supplementing protein consumption in India. Their 
remarks are quoted below: 

“Mention must also be made of the manufacture of dried yeast 
:and yeast extracts, by the growth of yeast in molasses solution. 
Teast is of value as a supplement to poor Indian diets, because of 
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its richness in protein and vitamins of the B *^group. It has consi*' 
derable therapeutic uses in the treatment of malnutrition and de£* 
ciency diseases. Certain strains of yeast can be grown on molasses 
to produce palatable products of high nutritive value. In the pro- 
cess, protein and vitamins are synthesised from relatively valueless 
carbohydrate product — ^molasses — of which a surplus normally exists 
in India. The possibility of developing the production of food yeast 
at low cost should be fully explored.*' 

22. It has been brought to our notice by Dr. G. Sankaran, 
Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition, All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, that the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research at Teddington, England, has worked out 
details of the culture and methods of production of food yeast and 
that large-scale production has been started in the British West 
Indies, where enormous quantities of molasses are available. We 
strongly recommend the immediate investigation of the possibility 
qf producing food yeast on a large scale in India. 

Urea 

23. Another suggestion, made to us by Professor Sankaran, is 
the production of urea and its utilisation as cattle food in order to 
promote the production of meat for human consumption. We give 
it below in his own words: — 

“For long we have been obliged to obtain our animal proteins 
such as meat and milk through a process of feeding natural foods 
to other animals. This is a costly and uneconomical process. Very 
recently a discovery of first rate importance has been made which 
is as striking as synthetic fertilisers are in plant nutrition. It has 
been shown that urea, a simple chemical which can be produced in 
abundant quantities at a low cost, when fed to ruminants, is con- 
verted largely into proteins of the aiiinial body. The story of this 
discovery is interesting. A few years before the present war, Du 
Pent de Nemours, the biggest chemical concern in America, deve- 
loped a process of producing urea so very cheaply that its disposal 
became a difficult problem. Generous grants were made to scientists 
to find avenues for the extended use of this chemical. One of the 
American Universities, almost by an accident, discovered its value 
as a feed for ruminants. This has been extensively corroborated in 
America and Europe as well as in India. When it is realised that 
India has the largest cattle population in any single country in the 
world and that these animals are competing with mail for food when 
R sufficient amount is not available for even human consumption, 
the value of large scale production of urea becomes apparent. Urea 
is made from ammonia and carbon dioxide These two become 
available in the process of manufacture of synthetic nitrogenous 
fertilizers. It is thus possible to link such production of cattle food 
with plant foods.*’ 

We strongly urge that this suggestion should be carefully investi- 
gated without delay. 

Vitamins 

24. Vitamins are found in the articles forming the normal consti- 
tuents of our food. Therefore, if our diet is sufficiently varied in 
its somposition, all the necessary vitamins are likely to be included. 
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But, as has already been pointed out, the average Indian diet is 
dehcient in vegetables and fruits which supply some of these vita- 
mins, while the use of highly polished milled rice or of bread made 
of wlxite dour similarly deprives the individual of . certain other 
important vitamins. Milk and eggs contain relatively large amounts 
of two other vitamins, and the fact that only a very small section 
of the population can adord their use in adequate amounts results 
in a deficiency of these vitamins in the diet of large sections of the 
people. 

25. There have been remarkable developments recently in the 
production of synthetic vitamins. Many of them are now being 
produced on a large scale in laboratories and in factories. During 
the present War their incorporation in the staple foods has been 
carried out in England and the United States of America with great 
benefit to the health of the people. In the United States of America, 
it is known that, although their production in the laboratory started 
only a few years ago, synthetic vitamins are now being manufactured 
in such large quantities that they are available to the people at a 
relatively small cost. Dr. Sankaran has stated that, in 1942, an 
adult could purchase in that country his daily requirement of all the 
vitamins at about one anna. 

26. While some of the vitamins can be synthesised iit the labora- 
tory, an important one among them, vitamin A, is non-existent in 
the vegetable kingdom and has not so far been produced in the labo- 
ratory. It is found in appreciable amounts in the oils extracted from 
the livers of certain species of fish. During the War, when the 
shortage of cod-liver oil, which is rich in this vitamin, became acute, 
it was demonstrated that shark liver oil is rich in vitamins A & D 
and its production has been develoi^ed, on a small scale, during the 
past few years. This industry deserves protection and vigorous 
development. Hand in hand with such development the strictest 
control over the quality of the product sold to the public is essential, 
in order to obviate its gross adulteration which, we understand, is low 
going on. 

27. Another advance in connection with vitamins from those fish 
oils is that, by the process of molecular distillation under low 
pressure, the vitamins have been separated from other constituents 
of the fish oils, which give them their bad taste and smell, and have 
been obtained in highly concentrated form so that the administra- 
tion of a very small amount is sufficient to meet the daily require- 
ment of the individual. 

28. For large sections of the population, vitamins derived from 

fish oils may prove to be unacceptable. Fbr ttiem there is an 
abundant source of vitamin A in carotene which is present in very 
large quantities in certain types of grass and leaves. For instance, 
it has been shown that water hyacinth itr an abundant source of 
carotene and its production from this p^ant has already been dernons- 
trated in the laboratory in this country. Carotene taken is 

converted by the human body into vitamin A. The production of 
carotene in sufficient quantities will make it possible to incorporate il> 
in vegetable oils and hydrogenated fats which are largely used by 
the people. 
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29. We recommend that the possibility of developing the pro- 
duction of the diderent vitamins, on the lines indicated above, should 
be investigated. 

(2) The Storage, Transport and Distribution of Food 

30. With an increased production of food, provision must simul- 
taneously be made for its storage, transport and distribution. We 
have already referred to the lack of transport facilities for milk pro- 
duced in rural areas. All perishable articles of food such as milk, 
fish and fruit require the development of refrigeration facilities for 
storage and transport. Without such development even the limited 
quantities now produced cannot be utilised to the fullest advantage. 

31. There is also another aspect of the problem of storing food. 
Many years ago Colonel Sir Alexander Bussell, who was then the 
Director of Public Health, Madras, calculated that rata alone were 
responsible for the destruction, each year, of food-grains to the extent 
of about Rs. 2-13-0 per head of the population. If this estimate is 
even approximately correct and if the destruction caused by other 
pests .is also taken injo account, the extent of the loss of valuable 
food that the country suffers must be enormous. The need for 
conserving all the available supplies through proper means of storage 
and the control of insect and other pests is, therefore, apparent. 

Processed Foods 

32. Food-processing is as yet in an undeveloped state in this 
country, although there are obvious advantages to be gained both by 
the consumer and producer by the development of this industry. 
Perishable fruit, for instance, can, by canning or by conversion into 
jam, be made available to a large section of the community, and 
waste as a result of inaccessibility to markets avoided. 

33. During the war various methods such as the dehydration of 
vegetables, fish, meat, eggs and dairy products and the concentra- 
tion of nutriments from fruit juices through expression, desiccation, 
solvent extraction and high vacuum molecular distillation were deve- 
loped in the more important countries involved in the War, in order 
to utilise to the fullest extent the available supplies of food. In 
India, simUar developments took place only on a small scale in con- 
nection with the organisation of food supply to the Defence Forces. 
The desirability of processing perishable foodstuffs during local and 
seasonal gluts is such that the possibility of developing the industry 
should, in our view, be investigated as a part of the campaign for 
thje improvement of nutrition in the post-war period. Such develop- 
ments will be of the greatest value* in connection with milk and milk 
products, fruits and ^getaBles. 

34. It may not be out of place here to refer briefly to the Food 
Inspectorate which, ft is understood, has been developed during the 
War for the purpose of ensuring that food for the troops in India 
is wholesbme and is of the necessary nutritive quality. One of the 
activities of this organisation is the control of processed food pro- 
duced in India. The duties include pest control in storage depots, 
i^nis and contractors' godowns, the hygiene of producing factories, 
the technical control of manufacture in certain limited spheres, the 
investigation into the bacteriology of indigenously manufactured food- 
stuffs and the formulation of processing instructions for certain manu- 
factured articles. 
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35. We hope that food processing will develop in this country in* 
the post-war period as a part of the programme for improving the 
nutrition of the civil population. The possibility of securing, as fair 
as possible, the laboratories and the technical staff of this food^ 
inspectorate to serve the needs of the civil population should be* 
investigated before they are dispersed. In addition to work in con- 
nection with food processing, some of the laboratories could, if suit- 
ably situated, serve the needs of individual Provincial Governments- 
in the development of their services for the control of food aduh 
teration. 

Prevention of Food Adulteration 

36. This subject was considered in great detail by a committee 
appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Health, and recommen- 
dations covering a wide field have been put forward for suitable' 
action by Provincial Governments in the country. We fully endorse* 
these recommendations, the more important of which are men- 
tioned below: 

(1) In order to assist Provincial Governments to develop and' 
improve their existing organisation for the detection of food adultera- 
tion, it was suggested that the Government of India should appoint 
a standing Central Committee for Food Standards. Its functions 
would include (i) the preparation of “Instructions for Public Analysts" 
to be periodically modified and supplemented in the light of new 
knowledge and (ii) the laying down of analytical technique for the 
purpose of ensuring uniformity in food analysis throughout the 
country. 

We understand that this committee has already been appointed 
by the Government of India on a temporary basis. We think that 
a technical committee of this nature should function permanently if 
the purposes for which it is established are to be achieved. We,, 
therefore, recommend its continuance as a permanent organisation. 

(2) The creation of a provincial cadre of analysts and the estab- 
lishment of food laboratories in association with central and regional 
bacteriological laboratories in individual provinces were recommended. 

It will be remembered that, in the chapter dealing with our re- 
commendations for the improvement of medical research in this 
country, we have described a scheme for’ the establishment of a 
regional laboratory service in the province of Madras and have 
suggested the development of similar services in other provinces also. 
Control of the purity of food will require not only chemical but 
bacteriological methods of examination ai^d we, therefore, consider 
the establishment of food laboratories, in close ^association with the 
proposed central and regional bacteriological laboratories in the' 
provinces, a distinct advantage. 

• (3) In view of the existing low level of health administration in 
local areas, the Food Adulteration Committee suggested that the 
provincial Director of Public Health and locaT Health Officers should* 
be given certain powers which have been vested in them in Madras 
by the Public Health Act of 1989. We have also included, among 
our recommendations, for the improvement of local health adnainistra- 
tion, the conferment of these powers on health authorities in all the* 
provinces. 
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(4) The Food Adulteration Committee drew attention to the 
^desirability of deterrent punishment in respect of offences under tht 
Provincial Food Adulteration Acts and desired that, in the case of 
repeated offences, provision should be made for the award of 
imprisonment. 

(5) It was pointed out that, instead of legislating only for the 
^ control of food adulteration, it would be desirable to enact on a wider 
‘basis 90 as to bring together all .the existing food legislation at present 
-scattered in various Acts. It was also suggested that the existing 
.legislation should be modernised and the law relating to food 
^standardised under an Act of the Central Legislature. 

(6) Simultaneously with the provision of adequate legal powers, 
it was recommended that administrative action in respect of certain 
'essential foodstuffs should be developed through the promotion of 
co-operative effort for increasing production and for reducing the 
cost of distribution to the public. 

TImprovement of the Quality of Food 

87. Tlie Agricultural Produce Grading and Marking Act, 1937. 
which is a Central Act, is intended to secure an improvement in the 
^quality of agricultural produce. It lays down a system whereby 
'different articles are graded and marked according to certain pres- 
'Cribed standards of quality. The prescribed designation mark is 

known as the “Agmark” and has three grades of quality indicated 
by different colours. The grade designations are ‘Special’ (white), 
‘A’ (red) and ‘T3’ (blue). The articles to which such grading and 
'marking apply include fruit, vegetables, eggs, dairy produce, tobacco, 
♦coffee, hides and skins, fruit products, atta, oil-seeds, vegetable oils 
(including hydrogenated oils and vegetable fats), cotton, rice, lac and 
wheat. 

88. d’lic ALricudlural Marketing Advisei’ to the Government of 
'India is entrusted with the working of this Act. Any person or body 
• of persons desirous of being authorised to mark any article with a 
•grade desigjiation mark must apply to this officer who, after due 
enquiry and after satisfying himself that the necessary conditions 
are ful filled, shall grant a certificate of authorisation enabling the 
person concerned to apply the grade designation mark authorised in 
the certificate to the articles and at the premises mentioned in that 
certificate. Tlic Agricultural Marketing Adviser or any person, 
authorised hy him or by the Ccjitral Government, has the right of 
•entry to, and inspection of, the premises at all reasonable hours as 
well as of taking sampjes for examination. There is also provision 
"for the cancellation, modification, suspension or revocation of the 
certificate of authorisation after the party concerned had been given 
14 days’ notice and an opportunity to show cause why the certi- 
ficate should not be cancelled, revoked, modified or suspended. 

39. We are of opinion that the principles of the Agricultural Pro- 
duce Grading and Marking Act should also be applied to food pro- 
ducts. other than agriculfnrnl, with the object of improving their 
'quality, and would suggest that enrlv considemtion should he given to 
^5his recommendation. 




CHAPTER VI 

HEALTH EBUOATION 

latroductton 

1. Closely liuked up with the problem of physical education is that 
of health education. Personal and environmental hygiene oonstir 
tute two important aspects of the public health problem , and in order 
to secure a progressive improvement in respect o^ both, it is essen* 
tial that the people, children and adults, should be so educated as 
to adopt and practise the hygienic mode of life and to refrain from 
doing what may prove harmful to their own health and to the health 
of others. According to modem conceptions, health education in- 
cludes “not only instruction in purely health matters, but also those 
activities which are likely to influence favourably an individual’s 
health knowledge, health attitude and health habits. Health educa- 
tion must promote health and health consciousness, and these are 
best achieved when health practices become part of an individual’s 
daily life.” 

The Importance attached to Health Education in some progressive 
countries 

2. A great deal of attention is paid to the subject of health edu- 
cation in the West. In England, there is a central Committee for 
Health Education which works in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Health. In Australia, there is a regular and carefully drawn up 
course of instruction in health and hygiene prepared in association 
with the Health Department for all pupil teachers in the training 
colleges. In America, there is a new development whereby an at- 
tempt is made to train a type of individual called “Health Educator” 
-—a person whose background is that of a teacher and to whom addi- 
tional training in public health is given. Great importance is 
attached in Russia to health education and a large amount of 
money is spent annually on research and on the preparation and 
execution of schemes calculated to improve and preserve the health 
of the community. 

Health Education in India 

3. In India too, health education is gradually taking its proper 
place in the life of the people, but progress in this direction has so 
far been slow. In reviewing the activities in this field, we may 
refer separately to the health education programmes for school child- 
ren and for the general public. The teaching of hygiene is com- 
pulsory in all ordinary schools and it is also a’ subject of study in the 
curriculum of all normal schools and teachers’ training institutions, 
but the standards of teaching vary from province to province, 
peaking generally, the teaching is more theoretical than practical. 
This is perhaps due to a variety of causes. Tn many schools parti- 
cularly in the rural areas, the buildings and the compounds are kept 
in a condition which is far from being satisfactory from the hygienio 
poim of view, while the provision of sanitary conveniences and of 
washing facilities is often of a primitive type or altogether absent. 

\ the pupils are not in a position to practise 

wbat they are taught in the Class room. Further, the teacher is. 

F m many cases, hardly an example to the students in the matter o# 
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personal hygiene. In the case of children and even of adults, exam- 
ple is much more important than precept in induencing the life and 
conduct of those who are to be taught. We would not place the 
blan^e wholly on the teacher. In many parts of the country the 
primary school teacher is so inadequately paid that, with his res- 
ponsibilities for the maintenance of a wife and children, his standard 
of living necesi^arily becomes low as well as the level of personal 
hygiene which he is able to keep up. School children, when trained 
in such unsatisfactory surroundings and under the influence of 
teachers, whose example may exert no beneflcial influence on them, 
must naturally fail to profit the theoretical teaching of hygiene 
imparted to them. A Joint Committee of the Central Advisory 
Boards of Health and Education, which investigated the health 
problems of school children in 1941, made the following remarks re- 
grading health education in schools: — 

While the general situation on paper sounds satisfactory, the 
low standards of personal and environmental hygiene met with in 
many schools are such as to forbid an easy acceptance that all is 
well. These low standards lead to the conclusion that something is 
wrong with the content of the syllabuses and the methods of teach- 
ing hygiene both in training institutions for teachers and in schools 
for children.** The position thus summed up by the Joint Committee 
in 1941 has .not materially altered in the subsequent years. 

4. As regards the general population, health education is mainly 
cdiTieci out by the pro\ineial public health (Icpartineiits. In most 
provinces a special health propaganda organisation exists in the office 
of the Director of Public Health. The activities of this organisation 
include the holding of periodical exhibitions at different places, more 
particularly at fairs and festivals, and the preparation of leaflets and 
pamphlets and of suitable material for health talks with magic-lan- 
tern demonstrations. In some provinces, motor vans stocked with 
suitable propaganda material, including facilities for the exhibition 
of films and of lantern slides, are also maintained and the message 
of health is carried far into the rural areas. 

6. In certain provinces, a good deal of hygiene publicity work is 
also being done in the rural areas by some other departments of 
government. For instance, in the Punjab, the Rural Reconstruction 
Department and the Cooperative Department have been actively co- 
operating in the health education of the people. The Rural Recon- 
struction Department maintains cinema lorries which give suitable 
and specially prepared shows in the villages emphasising the health 
part of the village uplift x^rogramme. Models, made of wood or clay 
are prepared showing a good village, a bad village, a sanitary and an 
insanitary home, a sanitary well, various types of latrines, etc. At 
every fair of note in the province, useful and instructive cinema 
shows are invariably arranged. Quite a number of uplift songs have 
been recorded and are distributed free as well as sold at reduced 
prices. This Department has also devoted its publicity efforts to 
the popularisation of manure pits in the Punjab villages and attempts 
have been made* everywhere to persuade villagers to have ventilators 
s-nd chimneys in their houses. Grants are also made for construc- 
tion of sanitary wells. A special campaign against malaria beta 
been organised and thousands of mosquito-breeding pits * and pools 
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have been filled up or sprayed with oil. Women welfare workers 
have been appointed, one in each -of .the 113 tehsils of the pro'^oe. 
The Punjab Co-operative Department has ably seconded the efforts 
of the Bural Beconstruction Department, and quite a number of 
* ‘Better Living Societies” and “Co-operative Medical Aid and Pub- 
lic Health Societies” have been established. We are aware that 
health education on somewhat similar lines has been carried out in 
other parts of the country as well as the organisatioti of co-operative 
effort to solve local health problems. For instance, anti-malaria 
co-operative societies have been in existence in Bengal for many 
years. We have drawn attention to what has been done in the 
Punjab only to suggest that similar activities should be developed 
wherever health education work has not so far received adequate 
attention from the authorities concerned. 

While summing up what has been achieved in this field in the 
provinces, we must, at the same time, express the view that, possi- 
bly, in no province, has health education come up to the standard 
reached in the more advanced countries. 

OUB BEGOMMENDATIONS 
Health Education in Schools 

6. We are in general agreement with the recommendation of the 
special committee of the Central Advisory Boards of Health and 
Education that the instruction of school children in hygiene should 
begin at the earliest possible stage and should not be left, as it is 
at present largely left, to the secondary and high school period. In 
the early stages, such instruction should be entirely practical and 
devoted to the formation of health habits and promotion of personal 
hygiene. In order to emphasise the practical aspect of health edu- 
cation, every effort should be made to improve the existing condi- 
tions in regard to the school and hostel buildings, class-rooms, com- 
pounds, latrines etc., so that the student may see, in actual opera- 
tion, the sort of hygienic and sanitary arrangements he is taught 
and encouraged to demand for himself. 

It is particularly important that the primary school teacher should 
be a practical enthusiast as regards personal and environmental 
hygiene, for on his teaching and example will largely depend the 
formation of aU those habits and the development of those ideas and 
aptitudes which are essential for healthful living. We have already 
indicated that economic reasons may largely be responsible for the 
present primary school teacher not being able to set an example to 
his pupils in the matter of personal hygiene. We believe that a 
marked improvement in the present situation will arise only when a 
better class of teachers, with a higher standard of training and 
better emoluments, becomes available as the result of the post-war 
educational programme. 

. The active co-operation of school clubs and societies should be 
helpful in the development of health education. The Boy Scout and 
Girl Guide movements, the Red Cross and St. John Ambulance 
Associations are contributing or substantia] share to the spread of 
health knowledge in the wider sense of the term. In addition to the 
activities carried on by these,' we recommend the formation of 
“Health Clubs” and the celebration of “Health Weeks”. “Safety 
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-First Weeks", and "Clean-up Weeks" in order to assist in the de- 
Telopment of health consciousness among the school population. 

health Education of the ^general population 

7. While voluntary organisations, such as the Indian Bed Cross 
.Society, the British Empire Leprosy Belief Association (Indian 
Council) and ymous health associations in different parts of the 
country, have been participating in the health education of the 
people, the main responsibility for assisting and guiding such activi- 
ties should rest, in our opinion, on the health departments of Gov- 
ernm^ts. We, therefore, recommend the establishment of a properly 
constituted Health Publicity Bureau as part of the Central or Pro- 
vincial Health Department. While, in the majority of the pro- 
vinces, such an organisation exists, there is at present no corres- 
ponding organisation in the Central Health Department. The 
establishment of such a bureau at the Centre appears to us to have 
been long overdue. Its functions should include participation in the 
active promotion of health education among all sections of the 
population and the giving of suitable advice and help to Provincial 
Health Departments in the organisation of health propaganda in their 
own territories. One important duty of this Bureau should be the 
publication of an Indian Health Journal. There is a good deal of 
fjuitable material and literature, local and foreign, available in the 
Central Health Department, which in the nbsence of such a Biir.eau, 
cannot be utilised as profitably as it could be. 

8. We also desire to see the existing organisations in the pro- 
vinces strengthened with properly trained staff and equipment for 
undertaking health education on an extensive scale and for preparing 
suitable propaganda material. The organisation of health propa- 
ganda is a highly specialised task and it should be entrusted to per- 
ifons capable of producing results. The relatively small acTiieve- 
ments so far recorded in this field are probably due to the fact that 
this importaut branch of health activity has generally been entrusted, 
in the past, to people with little or no practical training in the sub- 
ject. 

9. While such intensive efforts will no doubt help, to a large ex- 
tent, to educate the people in health matters, the part which sound 
health administration can play in achieving the same purpose should 
not be forgotten. The doctor, the nurse, the midwife and, in fact, 
every health worker will, in the faithful discharge of his or her duties, 
be educating the persons with whom they deal, in regard to the 
prevention of disease and the promotion of positive health. The 
instruction so given to individual persons wdll we have no doubt, 
prove to be more effective than health talks and cinema or magic 
lantern demonstrations to large audiences, because the personal 
relationship which the health worker establishes with such persons 
will help to make them more responsive to his advice. 

10. The methods of propaganda w^hich commercial organisations, 
euch as the Indian Tea Association, have employed with great 
success sho\ild be studied and adopted as far as practicable in the 
development of the health education campaign. 

We also recommend the establishment of permanent Health 
Museums in the larger towns and cities. 
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Introduction 

1. In this chapter we shall deal with physical. education as a xueana 
of attaining and preserving health. 

Not long ago, physical education used to be synonymous with, 
some sort of old-fashioned, mechanical drill forced on mi willing 
students by a stern-looking, rough and tyrannical instructor"^ who 
lavished abuse and made a free use of his lists and cane on his un- 
fortunate victim. A so-called drill period” was included in the Jiime- 
table of every school, but no pupil looked forward to it. In addition 
to drill, there used to be in some schools, parallel and horizontal barn 
on which boys were forced to perform some gymnastic exercises, 
irrespective of their state of health or capacity to undergo strenuous 
exercise. No one looked upon physical education as an integral and 
important part of general education, and for many years it was al- 
most completely neglected. Even in the United Kingdom, it was 
not before 1905 that public attention was focussed on the subject as 
a result of the publication of the report of a Royal Commission oa 
Physical Training in Scotland. The Education Act of 1907, the 
great work in this field of Sir George Newman, who was then the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education and the Education 
Act of 1021 placed health and physical education and training in the 
fore-front of educational schemes and programmes. During the last 
two decades, revolutionary changes and developments have taken 
place in all the civilised countries of the world, in the concept and 
content of physical education and training. There has beem con- 
siderable research, old theories have been exploded and the modem 
system of physical culture has developed into a science. It is now 
universally recognised that proper physical education plays a very 
important part in the intellectual and moral development of a people 
and that any time, effort and money spent on it are fully justified. 

Modem trends in Physical Education 

2. It will be helpful if a brief description is given here of the 
modem trends in physical education and training in certain western 
countries. 

England . — In tlie elementary schools in England, there is physical 
education of a kind, but unt necessarily carried out by trained instruc- 
tors. In the public schools, great stress is laid on games, sports and 
physical training in general- As every one knows, love of sport in 
England permeates the country as a whole, nevertheless, it would 
not be correct to say that a national policy in regard to physical edu- 
cation has been developed there yet. We understand, however, that 
the Ministry of Education in England is working out a very compre- 
hensive scheme of physical development for all. 

Australia and Canada . — “The National Fitness Act” was passed 
in Australia some years ago. Under this Act, a National Fitness 
Council has been formed. For a population of 7 millions, the 
Commonwealth Government grants a subsidy of £72,000 per annum. 
This would, represent, on a population basis, an annual provision of 
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about lie. 4 crores in India. We understand that, but for the Warv 
the Australian subsidy would have been much larger. 

The trend in Canada is well illustrated by the fact that a num^ 
her of towns in one province decided that, as a War memorial, they* 
would build up recreation centred instead of raising statues. 

The United States of America . — ^There is an increasing tendency 
in the United States to substitute athletic games for the classic: 
European gymnastics. The physical training syllabuses for children 
are regarded as an essential part of their general education. Sport 
has made headway in all classes of the population in the United 
States. It is intensively organised, especially by the National' 
Eecreation Association. In the schools a gymnasium is a standard* 
equipment, although many rural schools have not got it yet. The 
employment of physical education teachers is quite extensive in the* 
cities, but it is not so common in the rural areas. Parks and play- 
grounds have been and are being developed in the cities. As in 
England, the boy Scout and Girl Guide movements are highly 
developed. 

The Bulletin on the Health Organisation (Vol. VI, No. 4, AugusiF 
1937), League of Nations gives the following information regarding^ 
physical education and training in some other countries : — 

Germany . — Groat olforts were made in Germany in the field of’ 
physical training since the first world war. The new title of “sport 
s]jeciaiists“ had boon introduced. It could only be claimed after 
fultilUng various coiulitioiih. tlie taking of a special course in the tech- 
ijique of the physical examination of athletes, participation in various 
athletic o\'crcis(‘s, etc. Field sports became, in fact, a national fea- 
ture and tlu'ro wore over 3,000 youth hostels in which more thavi five 
millions slept and where every kind of facility was made available in 
the matter of prizes, travel and equipment. Youth was orgatiised on 
the principle of self-government, that is, management was entrusted* 
to the young people themselves and all the group leaders were drawn 
from the ranks. The Hitler Youth Organisation included six million 
boys and girls of various age groups. Beginning in the school,, 
physical education continued in the Labour Service Corps — compul- 
sory for all youths between 18 and 20, Adult physical education wasP 
in the hands of the State Association for Physical Exercise. Sports 
were compulsory in all higher educational establishments. 

The Labour Front included over three million members and' 
catered for every type of sport. The training of leaders w^as very 
actively pursued and an academy of physical training w^as set up in» 
Berlin. 

Scatulanaoia.' -To the Scandar.avian countries belongs the honour 
of orginating the so-called Swedish system — a great success in its day 
which still survives in a modified form. Its founders believed that? 
development of the body was a s\ifficient goal in itself. This system, 
ka? been greatly modified since it wag first introduced. 

Denmark . — A fact, which deserves attention, is the extent tO' 
which the system of physical education prevalent in "Denmark has^ 
spread in rural schools where the physical training instructors are 
peasants who carry out their work without pay, and who are able to- 
jmnrovo their own knowledfirc hv means of special training courses 
lasting four weeks. The marked growth of popular physical culture^ 
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.in Denmark is due to a careful university training of gymnastic tea- 
chers, who are also concerned with the teaching of other subjects and 
whose training includes a study of theoretical and practical physiology. 

Italy , — Before the war physical* training of young people in Italy 
reflected the modern tendency to apply methods of physical culture to 
,all individuals, starting from the principle that the best means of 
• raising the physical standards of adults is to improve the physique of 
the young. The Italian methods of physical training, were based on 
the official policy of the “nation in arms”. This educational move- 
ment reacted very favourably on sports organisations, and their num- 
ber increased considerably. University sports also made considerable 
‘headway. Again, sports training was very popular in all industrial 
circles where the question of workers’ spare time was in the fore- 
^ front. 

C^echofilovakia . — A national physical training system, which is 
worth studying, is that of the Sokals in Czechoslovakia based on 
patriotism. Tn pre-war Czechoslovakia, the importance of physical 
training had long been recognised. The educational value of physical 
culture was emphasised, and its beneficial effect on the personality of 
the child extolled. A completely modernised system of physical 
training was available to all classes. Tn 1034, there were 105 gymnas- 
tic and athletic societies with a membership of 2,085,322 (over 15 per 
cent of the whole population). The Ministry of Public TTealth and 
Physical Education played an important part in directing, coordinating 
and subsidizing these activities. Czechoslovakia had modernised the 
syllabus for school gymnastic and physical education for girls and 
boys of all ages. Sport was also held in honour in Czechoslovakia. 
"Tennis was a national game. 

Russia, — Eussia, like the United States, is not bound too rigidly 
by classic methods. ITiysical education accounts for a considerable 
,part of the general educational programme. The natural methods of 
the active school are followed. The pupils are required to display the 
I maximum initiative and activity, as their exercises are not artificial 
but practical and, therefore, natural. All physical training is under 
.medical supervision. There is an organised programme and there is a 
large number of schools for training physical -education teachers. The 
^ course covers a period of four years and there is a large budget pro- 
vision for physical culture. A Council of Physical Culture was orga- 
nised in 1924 and the Chairman has cabinet rank. 

.Physical Education in India 

3. Something has been done in India also to give physical educa- 
tion and training their proper place in the educational structure, but 
a great deal remains to be accomplished, and it is only fit and proper 
that the subject should be prominently borne in mind when consi- 
dering schemes for the amelioration of the physical, social and in- 
tellectual condition of the people of the country. Hitherto, the 
tendency has been to place too great an emphasis on the purely acade- 
mic side of education. * Education, to be complete, must be based 
on a comprehensive plan which does not ignore or neglect any factor 
calculated to influence the development of the child. 

Given suitable plans and facilities, the success of any scheme of 
physical education primarily depends on the teacher, and it is 
•iregrettable that in India there is a great dearth of suitable teachers 
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quali£ed to impart instruction in this important subject. Ghildrea^ 
learn more by example then by precept, and the teacher in charge ot 
physical education should, therefore, possess qualities which cannot^ 
fail to impress the child with whom he is brought into contact. We 
consider that, in addition to a knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of physical education, the teacher should possess sound health 
and good character combined with understanding and sympathy. 
Where thousands of such teachers are required not even hundreds are 
available. To produce such teachers in adequate numbers we re- 
quire several suitably equipped and staffed physical education schools 
and colleges in the country. We understand that, at present, there 
are only five physical education colleges in India. These are (i) 
The Y.M.C.A. College, Madras, (ii) The Training Institute in 
Kandivali, Bombay, (iii) The Physical Training Centre, Calcutta, 
(iv) The Physical Education College, Hyderabad (Deccan) and (v) 
The Lucknow Physical Education College. We were told that there 
used to be a very good Physical Training Education College at 
Lahore, but that it has not been functioning during the last three or* 
four years because the premises and grounds were placed at the dis- 
posal of the military authorities. 

OUB PBOPOSALS 

4. Our proposals fall under two heads, namely, those which relates 
to: 

(1) the training of physical education instructors and 

(2) the organisation of a physical training programme which will, 
include, within its scope, all sections of the community. 

The Training of Physical Education Instructors 

According to a rough estimate, the total number of physical 
training leachers trained at the institutions referred to above, during 
the last 20 years, does not exceed 3000. This number is far too- 
small for the needs of the country, and if the proposed post-war 
schemes of education are to be implemented in every province and: 
Indian State, thousands of qualified physical training teachers will 
be required. The first step to be taken in this direction is, there- 
fore, the* starting of some more physical education colleges, and we 
recommend that there should be one or two such institutions in each 
province according to its needs. Each institution should grant a 
recognised qualification. Apart from the requirements of the secon- 
dary schools and colleges, thousands of teachers will be needed for 
our primary schools, ar^d we suggest that in the normal schools — 
where vernacular teachers are trained — ^physical education should be, 
if it is not already, a compulsory subject. We understand that the 
Dost-war scheme of education envisages the starting of a large 
number of such normal schools in every province. Further, in every 
training college for teachers of secondary schools — and their number 
is also bound to be increased in the near future — adequate emphasis 
should be placed on physical education. Thus a regular stream of 
teachers qualified to participate in the physical education pro- 
gramme, will; during the next two or three decades, continue to flow 
from these training institutions, and we believe that thev will all 
be needed to promote an intensive scheme of physical education m 
the growing numbers of schools and colleges, which the post-war 
education scheme will bring into being. 
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While, under the above proposals, all teachers in primary and 
secondary schools will be equipped to participate in the programme 
of physical education, the leaders in this held will obviously be thcl^ 
who undergo the full and intensive course of training provided in 
the physical education colleges. It is desirable that at least all ' the 
secondary schools and colleges should have, in due course, one or 
two such physical educationists on their staiS, while all the adminis- 
trative posts in the provincial organisation, we are suggesting below, 
will also be filled by such persons. Our suggestion that all teachers 
)Of primary and secondary schools should be trained to take part 
in the development of the physical training scheme has been actuated 
^mainly by two reasons. One is that the nation-wide programme of 
physical culture, which we are advocating, cannot be undertaken 
without an army of instructors and, as will be shown later, teachers 
are, in our view, well-fitted to fill this role. The other is that the 
usefulness of physical instructors will be on the wane after a certain 
age and, therefore, it seems to us an advantage if such men also 
possess the additional qualifications of an ordinary teacher on the 
academic side, so that they can, during the last 10 or 15 years of 
their service, be diverted to the purely teaching line. 

In addition to the development of such training facilities in India, 
we suggest that a certain number of highly qualified physical train- 
ing instructors should be selected and sent abroad at State expense 
rfor higher training on the most up-to-date lines. On their return 
to India, they should be employed in responsible administrative and 
teaching posts where their special training will be of value. 

A Physical Training Programme for the Community 

The programme should make provision (1) for the students of 
schools and colleges and (2) for the general public. It seems to us 
that, at least in the beginning, it may be advantageous to develop 
a single organisation to serve ‘the needs of both these sections of 
the population. The anticipated expansion of post-war educational 
activity will probably bring schools to almost every village or group 
of small villages in the country and, if our suggestion for the 
training of all teachers as exponents of physical culture is adopted, 
it should be possible , to provide a sufficient number of trained work- 
ers, even in the rural areas, to develop physical culture activities 
not only in schools but also outside them for the benefit of the 
general community. The campaign for improved community health 
through physical culture will require enthusiastic workers, who 
through their own zeal can help to rouse a similar response from 
the people. In our view the schoolmaster, because of his general 
education and of the influeAce he is able to exert on successive 
groups of pupils with whom he comes in contact and on their 
parents, is favourably placed for stimulating such response from the 

Provincial Organisation 

5. For promoting the development of a physical training pro- 
gramme on a broad basis, it will be necessary to establish a suit- 
able organisation in each province and, for the reasons already 
suggested, this organisation may, with advantage, be made part of 
the provincial Education Department. In this connection, it may 
t)e mentioned that, in the Punjab, there are suitably qualified officers 
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designated as '‘Assistant District Inspectors for Physical Training" 
who are attached to the district inspecting stafl of the Education 
♦Department. It is a part of their duty to encourage the establish- 
ment and maintenance of village games and sports clubs for adults, 
and we gather that much useful work has been done in this direc- 
tion by these men. In our opinion, not only should there be one 
such officer for each district, but one for each Tehsil. At the pro- 
vincial headquarters, there should be a highly qualified physical 
educationist with the rank of an Assistant Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, who shouM act as the adviser to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. In the larger provinces, a suitable number of regional officers 
for groups of four or five districts may also be found necessary. 


JSmphasis on .National Games and Exercises 

6. Another matter we desire to emphasise in connection with the 
national physical education programme is the need for incorporating 
in it, as far as possible, various forms of physical training, games, 
sports and folk dances which are prevalent locally in different parts 
of the country. These embody in themselves the genius innate in 
the people for organised recreational activity, and it is in the national 
interest that such of them as possess real cultural value should be 
preserved and not permitted to die out. Apart from this, these 
activities are generally less costly, from the point of view of deve: 
lopment and maintenance, than games such as cricket, hockey and 
tennis and, in the large scale scheme of physical training we are 
advocating, the question of cost cannot be ignored. We do not* 
suggest that the newer forms of recreational activity that western 
education has brought into the country sho\ild be brushed aside. 
What we desire to see is . a blending of the old and the new 
in an attempt to evolve a sound scheme of physical culture, which 
provides for the training of the physique through gymnastic and other 
exercises as well as for the development of that alertness of body and 
miifd, of discipline and of team spirit, which results from corporate 
recreational activities conceived on as wide a basis as possible. It is 
such a system of physical culture which we desire to see developed 
for Irhe student population and for the general ^public. This will be 
possible' bnfy if the programme of training in physical education for 
teachers in training schools and colleges is drawn up in accordance 
with the suggestions put forward here. 


Physical Edocatton Programme tor the Student Population 

7 In addition to the different forms of physical exercise and 
recreational activity, which will be developed in the sch^ls and 
collegee, we desire to see as wide an expansion m possible of the Boy 
Scout. Girl Guide, the Junior Bed Cross, the Hindustan Scout, tte 
Bengal Bratachari and similar movements, which can make valuable 
eontkutions to the well-being and disciplined training of the youth 
of the country. It is desirable that, when fully trained physi^ 
educationists become available in sufficient numbers the programme 
in each school and college should be developed under an instructor 
with such training. , 

Certain persons are not able to stand wis^^md 

extent as others and it is. therefore necessary ‘T 

colleges, phvsical instructors and school medical . 

operate in order to ensure that, in 

training given is regulated in accordance with the medical advice ol 
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the doctor. We shall deal with this subject in the chapter contain-^ 
ing oiir recommendations for health services for the school-going, 
population. 

Physical Education of the Adult Population 

8. We recommend that, in cities and important towns, local autho- 
rities should direct more attention than has so far been given to the 
organisation of suitable forms of recreation for the non-student popu- 
lation. Playgrounds, parks, wrestling arenas and swimming pools 
should be provided, and the need for including such requirements 
should be kept prominently in view in any schemes of town planning 
that may be undertaken. All existing voluntary organisations pro- 
moting amateur sports should be encouraged and, wherever possible, 
given grants-in-aid. While local authorities should be m^e the 
instruments for carrying out this scheme of physical education for 
the general community, the Governments should help them 
financially and with technical advice. The provincial organisation, 
which we have recommended, will be responsible for giving suck 
advice and for recommending the distribution of grants-in-aid lor 
the development of physical education schemes. 

Physical Education for Women 

9. Any scheme of "physical education will not be complete unless 
suitable provision is made in it for girls and women and we attack 
the greatest importance to a proper system of physical training 
being evolved for them. In training a boy you train an individual, 
in training a girl you train a family. Girls would, of course, need 
a somewhat different type of physical education to that designed for 
boys. This aspect of the question, as also the very difiScult prob-^ 
lem of financing and training an adequate number of women teach- 
ers, will, we earnestly hope, receive the careful and sympathetic; 
consideration of the authorities concerned. 




CHAPTER VIII 

HEALTH SEEVIGES FOE MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 

1. We consider in this chapter and in the succeeding two chapters 
special services lor three separate groups of ttie community, (1) 
mothers and children, (2) school children and (3) industrial workers. 
The reasons for developing such special services will be set forth in 
detail in the appropriate places. We must emphasise, in our vievv, 
that such services should not be considered as functioning indepeti* 
dently of the general health organisation for the community. The 
ultimate aim of a national health service is to ensure continuity of 
health protection to every individual from the prenatal stage, through 
cliildbirth and the subs<*qu*‘nt years of life right up to death. The 
spee.ial services mention^ *1 jihove are intended, through certain specitic 
duties which tliey perform in respect of particular sections of the com- 
jniinilv, to siipplomenl thci ]>ro vision for health protection which the 
general health org.uusation makes available to all. It is essential, 
however, to recognise the organic unity of such special services and 
of the general health organisation. We have kept this in view in 
formulating our proposals for the development of personal services fo»- 
each of these three croups of popiilatioTi. 

MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 

Introduction 

2. Our review of the existing health conditions in respect of these 
sections of the population contains abundant evidence t(') show tlie 
importance and urgency of providing adequate measures for the protec 
tion of their health. It was pointed out that, on a conservative esti- 
mate, about 200,000 w’omen died annually from causes arising out of 
childbirth in a year in British India, and thtit the numhc'r of those 
who suffered from varying degrees of disability resulting from the 
same causes must he many times that figure. No estimate of the extent 
of maternal morbidity in India can be made except, perhaps, in an 
imperfect way by basing our calculation on the experience of some 
other country. In a recent Report on National Maternity Service 
(May 1944) isaued^by a Committee appointed by the Roval College of 
Ohstetrieians and (Tynaecologists in England, it is stated that “Blair- 
Bell estimated that for every woman who dies as a result of pregnancy 
or childbirth, 20 suffer from impaired health and lowered efficienev 
If this proportion can he applied to India, the number of women, who 
nre made to suffer ill-liealth as the result of pregnancy and childbear- 
ing will each year he about four millions. Apart from the suffering 
and loss that these figures for maternal morbidity and rhortality 
reveal, the adverse effect produced on home life by the continued 
illness of the mother or by her death at a comparatively early age 
can hardly bo estimated, particularly from the point of view of the 
health and well being of the surviving children. 

3. As regards child mortality, it has been shown in our survey 
that nearly half the total annual deaths at all ages in Brifish Tnd^a 
take place among children under ten years and that, of these, about 
half the number is among those under one year of age. It is, there- 
fore, clear that measures directed towards reducing sickness and 
ynortality among mothers and children must have the highest priority 
'n any programme of health development in this country. 
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4. Before making detailed proposals for providing health pro* 
tection to mothers and children, we may enunciate certain general 
principles which should govern the development of the requisite 
services. 

Childbearing should normally be a physiological function for the 
woman and, although certain aemands would be made on her for 
meeting the prenatal needs of the child, she should, under reasonable 
conditions of life, be able to adjust herself easily to these require- 
ments. On the other hand, when she is sick or in a subnormal state 
of health, which may often be associated with socio-economic causes* 
promoting adverse conditions of life such as malnutrition and/or 
undernutrition, overcrowding and undue physical strain through over- 
work, childbearing becomes invested with a measure of risk much 
greater than that which a healthier person placed imder more favour- 
able conditions has to face. 

5. It follows, therefore, that the special steps taken to promote 
healthy motherhood must include not only medical measures but also 
certain ancillary services designed to mitigate or remove the socio- 
economic factors mentioned above. It also follows that our ultimate 
aim should be not merely to safeguard maternity but also to provide 
adequate health protection to all women, in order to ensure that the 
function of motherhood is undertaken under optimum conditions of 
health. Special services for the protection of maternity will no 
doubt be required, but these services should be developed as parts 
of the wider organisation for providing adequate health protection- 
to all women. 

The health of the mother and the health of the child, parti- 
cularly at the younger ages, are so closely related as to be almost 
inseparable. At the prenatal stage and during confinement the 
health of the child and even its existence are largely influenced by 
the health of the mother. During the first few weeks and months 
following childbirth, the infant is generally in such close association 
with her and so dependent on her for sustenance that any illhealth 
affecting the latter has its natural repercussion on the child. Later 
too, it is the mother’s watchful care that wards off the adverse effects 
of an alien environment to which the growing child has to adjust 
itself and, if sickness or ignorance of mothercraft prevents her from 
exercising the requisite care over her baby, the latter must, in the 
majority of cases, suffer the consequence of such neglect. 

In these circumstances, it seems essential that the proposed 
health organisation should deal with mothers and children together. 

6. For the sake of continuity of service it is desirable that, as 
far as possible, the same doctor, midwife and public health nurse 
should be responsible for the care of the mother and child. Thus the 
supervision exercised over the mother during the antenatal period, 
during confinement and in the postnatal period will be uniform. 
From the point of view of the infant, it is of advantage if such 
•continuity of service can be maintained during infancy and the subse- 
quent years of childhood. 

OUR REOOMMENDATIONS 
Oertain PreUmlnaiy Oonsiderations 

7. The proposals that are erqbodied in the short and long-term 
programmes of health development, that we have recommended in an 
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^earlier part of this report, incorporate the principles indicated above. 
The maternity and childwelfare organisation will be an integral part 
•of the general health service and is intended to provide domiciliary 
and institutional health protection for expectant and nursing mothers 
as well as for infants and children. In each local area the same 
.medical officer, public health nurse and midwife will deal with women 
during the antenatal stage, confinement and the postnatal period. 
Similarly, the same staff will ensure continuity of service to the 
growing infant throughout the period of childhood. While the 
pattern of the health service for mothers and children will be same 
in both the short and long term programmes, inadequacy of trained 
staff and of funds will, during the short term, limit the range and 
quality of the service that can be made available. 

Sl\prt-Term Programme 
Primary Unit 

8. The staff available for this branch of health activity in a 
, primary unit will consist of a woman doctor, four public health 

nurses, four mid wives and four trained dais. The institutional 
service will consist of a dispensary at the headquarters of the unit 
and a hospital of 30 beds serving four such units together. At ,the 
disi^ensary there will be provision for four beds, of which two will be 
for maternity cases. , In the 30-bed hospital six will be set apart 
for maternity and gynaecological cases and there will be 4 cots for 
children. It is understood that certain Provincial Governments are 
proposing the establishment of maternity homes. Any provision in 
these homes above the minimum we have recommended will be 
welcome. 

9. The population of a primary unit will be approximately 40,000. 
The average area covered by it will vary considerably, from about 51 
square miles in Bengal to 425 in Sind. Only in four provinces, how- 
ever, will it exceed 200 square miles. If the last figure is, therefore, 
taken as the average area of a primary unit in British India, as a 
whole, we shall be making a reasonably correct estimate. It will be 
recalled that, in our short term scheme, we have suggested that 
each primary unit should be divided into four circles, of which one 
would be associated with the headquarters of the unit, and that in 
each of these four circles, there should be stationed a public health 
nurse, a midwife and a trained ddi. The radius, within which each 
of them will then have to operate, will be about 4 to 6 miles. 

10. On the assumption that the birth rate is about 40 per mile 
each circle with its population of 10,000 may be expected to have 
400 births per year. Each midwife and the dai will, therefore, have 
to deal with 200 births in a year, which is twice as much as can be 
effectively dealt with under normal conditions. Until the service 
becomes sufficiently popular, it is unlikely that all the expectant 
mothers in the area will avail themselves of the facilities that are 
offered. We may, therefore, expect that, in the early stages, our 
service will be availed of by only a proportion of the number of 
pregnant women in the area, so that the demands on each midwife 
and dai are not likely to prove excessive. 

11. At the headquarters of each primary unit and in the places 
in which 30-bed hospitals are located, the services of a medical officer 

^will be available and there will also be provision for a small number 
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of maternity beds. With such facilities, and with the aid of the 
public health nurse, midwife and trained dai stationed at these 
places, it should be possible to organise a maternity and child welfare 
centre, the range of activity of which can be expanded as iind when 
more trained personnel and funds become available and communica- 
tions improve. A weekly clinic should be held by the doctor at this 
centre. The functions of such a centre should include the follow- 
ing:— 

(1) To get in touch with as many pregnant women in the area as 
possible and to persuade them to visit the clinic regularly. On the 
first visit, a detailed examination of the expectant mother, general 
and obstetric, should be made and a record of her medical history 
kept. At subsequent visits advice in respect of the hygiene of 
pregnancy and instruction regarding diet will be given. Further, 
it should be possible to make an early diagnosis of any deviation 
from nonnal health, to give appropriate advice and timely treatment 
for such diseases as tuberculosis, syphilis, anaemia and toxaemias of 
pregnancy or to refer the patient to institutions or specialists for 
medical attention. 

(2) To provide for the skilled assistance of a midwife or trained 
dai at the time of delivery and for domiciliary visits by a public health 
nurse for two weeks thereafter. A record of the confinement and of 
the immediate postnatal h'story should be added to the card of the 
mother and a new one opened for the infant. * 

(3) To keep the mother and child under observation, if possible, 

for a year. It is desirable to keep a weekly weight record of the 
infant. Advice to the mother should be given in respect of lactation, 
diet and exercise and, at a later stage, in respect of weaning. 
Treatment, where necessary, should be given and extra nourishment 
to mother and child should be made available, if required. ,, 

(4) To teach mothercraft in all its branches with practical 
demonstrations, special emphasis being laid on the inculcation of 
sound hygienic habits in the mother and child. 

(5) To keep children under observation, if possible, up to five 
years. Weight and progress records should be kept. From tbo 
second year onwards monthly visits would suffice, but mothers should 
be instructed to report any illness arising between visits to the clinic 
and a domiciliary visit by a doctor should, in such cases, be arranged. 

(6) To organise occasional talks, by suitable persons, for husbands 
and fathers in order to secure their co-operation, 

(a) in the care of their women especially during pregnancy, 

(b) in the advisability of spacing the births of their children, 

(c) in child-psychology, 

(d) in aiding their wives in the maintenance of hygienic surround- 

ings and in providing a well-balanced diet for the family 
and 

^ (e2 in the development of the faculties of children by means of 
manual occupations, special toys, games, etc. 

(7) To give instruction on birth control. We have discussed ibis 
subject elsewhere in this report, and have expressed the view that, 
where considerations of maternal health so require, it is definitely 
the duty of the State to provide facilities for imparting such 
knowledge. We have further expressed the view that the imparting 
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of information regarding birth control by Government agencies 
should be limited to institutions such as maternity and child welfare 
centres and hospitals and dispensaries which render medical aid to 
women. 

12. The centre should be provided with a weighing machine, a 
pelvimeter, an examination table and ecjuipment for testing urine, 
taking the blood pressure, estimating haemoglobin, taking blood for 
laboratory examinations, etc. 

13. Whenever practicable, a playground for children of two to 
five years of age should be provided as close to the centre as possible 
with toilet 'accommodation for mothers and children, quite apart from 
the bathrooms where the bathing of infants and children is carried 
out. 

14. The centre should aim at becoming the focus of social 
activity in the area as far as mothers and children are concerned. 
The mornings should be devoted purely to health measures while 
certain afternoons during the week should be set apart for such 
things as needle work and knitting, invalid cookery, the management 
of children, home nursing, etc. An enthusiastic social worker should 
be selected for promoting such activities. Whenever favourable 
cpportuniiics arise, talks should be given on health, on gardening 
with special reference to the raising of vegetables, and on current 
topics of general interest. 

lo. Although we realise that the activities outlined above may 
not be possible of development so as to cater to the needs of the wdiole 
population of each primary unit during the early stages of the pro- 
gramme, we have described at some length the scope and nature of 
the work that the maternity and child welfare centre should perform 
because we feel that this institution, with its combined attack on the 
ht alth. and social problems of the Indian home, is bound to play a 
vital part in the programme of national reconstruction. If the 
principles of hygienic living can be inculcated in the w^omen and 
children of the country, no better foundation can be laid for building 
up the public health. Further, the wider outlook, which the social 
activities suggested by us at the centre are calculated to promote 
will, we have no doubt, help to raise the general level of welfare in 
the community. 

16. Here is a field in which the active co-operation of the officers 
of all departments of Governmenjb concerned with the promotion of 
-Social welfare will be of great value in advancing the work of the 
centre on sound lines. The maternity and child-welfare centre will 
form the focus from which the health care of mothers and children 
will radiate into the homes of the people. The woman doctor, the 
nurse and the midwife should supplement the medical attention 
provided at the centre by such advice and treatment as may be 
possible for them to give during their domiciliary visits. The vast 
majority of the confinements will, during this period, have to be 
conducted in the homes of the people. The two maternity beds, 
attached to the dispensary at the headquarter of each primary umt, 
f'l^d the six beds for the same purpose at the 30-bed hospital, can 
provide accommodation only for the most urgent cases. The condi- 
fions prevailing in many homes are likely to be far from being satiS' 
factory for the conduct of delivery and, until the general housing and 
economic position improves cons’derably, these conditions may not 
«how any material change. Some improvement will, no doubt, bo 
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, possible in all except perhaps the homes of the poorest people if the* 
housewife can be given proper instruction to prepare her home for 
the advent of the new baby through such changes as she can probabh 
effect within the limits of the family income. The extent to which- 
the nurse and the midwife have won the confidence of the housewife 
will determine largely the degree of success which their efforts in this 
direction will attain. We recommend that standard sanitary outfit? 
should be made available in all necessitous cases. 

17. In the three peripheral circles of each primary unit, the resi- 
dent staff will be only a public health nurse, a midwife and a trained* 
dai. It is anticipated that the woman medical ofl&cer will be able to 
visit the headquarters of each of the three circles (the fourth being’ 
the headquarters of the primary unit) once a fortnight. The public 
health nurse should hold a weekly clinic, while the medical officer will 
attend every alternate clinic. The same lines of activity should, 
as far as may be practicable, be followed in the peripheral circles 
as those described for the maternity and child-welfare centre at the 
headquarters of the primary unit. The nurse will normally carry 
out such routine treatment as will be prescribed by the doctor during 
her visits, while the latter will undertake all higher types of work 
required in respect of the women and children attending the clinics. 

18. We have already referred to the importance of improving the 
nutrition of these women and children as an essential step towards 
the promotion of their health. Necessary provision has been suggested 
in the budget for each primary unit and the matter will be referred! 
to in greater detail later in this chapter. 

Headquarters of the Secondary Unit 

19. At the headquarters of the secondary unit the 200-bed hospital 
should have, it is suggested, about 50 beds for maternity and 
gynaecological cases. In the second five-year period of our. short- 
term programme the 200-bed hospitals constructed during the first 
five years will, we hope, be enlarged so as to provide 600 beds. In 
this case the provision for maternity and gynaecological cases may 
be raised to about 125 beds. The better facilities expected to be 
available in these institutions will make a higher type of service 
possible, while the telephone and ambulance organisation, we have 
recommended, will help to extend these facilities to the more serious- 
cases occurring in the primary units. 

20. For the supervision of the maternity and child-welfare organi- 
sation m the area under our scheme, we have provided, at the head- 
qimrters of each secondary unit, an Assistant Administrative Medical 
Oincer and a Senior Public Health Nurse. 

headquarters of each province, there should be, on 
the establishment of the Director of Health Services, a competent 
wornan doctor with wide experience in the organisation of health 
swvices for women and children. It will be the function of this 
ornger to promote the development of these services in the districts, 
co-ordinate their activities and, by constant supervision, ensure a 
high level of efficiency. 

Utilisation of the Services of Less Qualified Typos of Personnel 

• reoopiise that, in the early stages, the staff employed 

m primary units may ‘not reach the standard recom- 

mended by us either in respect of numbers or of quality. It will not 
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be possible with the relatively small number of women doctors, who 
we available for service at present, to station a woman doctor 
in each primary unit during the greater part of the short-term pro- 
gramme. Similarly, health visitors, who possess only a lower type 
of qualification than public health nurses, will have to be employed 
for some years in place of the latter. Inadequacy of trained midwives 
will necessitate, for many years to come, the employment of the 
indigenous dai with such training as may be given to her to render 
her conduct of normal delivery reasonably safe. While recognising 
the inevitability of such deficiencies in the early stages of our 
programme, we feel that the proposed organisation is on sound lines 
and that, when adequate expansion takes place, it may be expected 
to provide an integrated curative and preventive health service for 
mothers and children. 

The Iiong-Term Programme 

23. By the time the long-term programme is completed, the 
heultli organisation will have developed, sulliciently to provide a 
reasonably adequate service. The population to be served in each 
primary unit Will be relatively small, namely, about ten to twenty 
thousand. Of the three women doctors who will be available, one 
will be in charge of the maternity and gynaecological ward in the 
iiospital in addition to any other duties that may be assigned to her, 
while the other two will be engaged on domiciliary service, which will 
include, within its scope, not only the care of maternity but also the 
treatment of all forms oi sickness among women and children. Four 
public health nurses will assist these women doctors in the provision 
of adequate medical care to the people in their homes. Each of these 
will be a type of nurse who can deal not only wdth maternity and 
child welfare work but also with school health, tuberculos s and other 
forms of preventive health activities. The provision of six midwiyes, 
four public health nurses and two women doctors for domiciliary 
service in a population of about 10,000 to 20,000 should help to ensure 
a reasonable measure of health protection. The ten maternity and 
gynaecological beds, to be provided in each primary unit hospital, are 
intended for the hospitalisation of cases requiring greater care and 
attention than can be given in domiciliary service. 

24. These provisions for each primary unit will be supplemented 
by the higher typq of service which will be available at the head- 
quarters of the secondary unit and of the district. The administra- 
tive staff, in charge of the maternity and child-welfare organisation 
in each district, will also have increased by the time the long-term 
programme is completed. There will be a Deputy to the Officer-in- 
charge of the District Health Services, who will be responsible for 
this branch of health administration, while she will have her counter- 
part at the headquarters of the secondary unit. At these two places, 
there will also he corresponding officers for the supervision of the 
public health nurses. It should, therefore, be possible to ensure 
that the service for the health protection of mothers and children is 
maintained at a high level of performance throughout the district. 

The Training of the Required Health Personnel 

26. The most urgent need in connection with the development of 
maternity and child- welfare services is, as in the case of the other 
health services, the production in adequate numbers of the different 
types of workers. The proposals we have made, in the chapter on 
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professional education for the training of health personnel, will, i£ 
ijiipleniented, provide types ol workers of all categories who should 
prove more satisfactory than those who are available at present. 
Whether it be the doctor* public health nurse or midwife, a dehcienoy 
of major importance in the training now given is the absence of faci- 
lities for acquiring actual experience of health administration, in- 
cluding domiciliary service. Our recommendations include the 
requirement that all health workers should have certain specified 
periods of field training before they become qualified for their respec- 
tive professions, and this deficiency will, therefore, helmet when the 
new types of doctors and other health personnel become available m 
suliicient numbers. 

26. Another obstacle to a rapid expansion of the maternity and 
child-welfare orgamsatioji is that the existing number of women 
doctors with the requisite special training and experience is extremely 
small. In the section dealing with protessional education, we have 
emphasised the importance of providing facilities for specialisation 
in the different branches of medicine, including maternity and child- 
welfare, in the programme of postgraduate education. Such speciali- 
sation will include obstetrics, gynaecology and pediatrics in order to 
provide the specialists whose services are essential for the develop- 
ing at of an efficient health organisation for mothers and children. 
Side by side with this, the creation of an increasing number of 
qualified workers in the lower branches of the maternity and child- 
welfare organisation will also form an important part of the profes- 
sional education programme under our scheme. 

Social and Economic Factors 

27. We have already drawn attention to the importance of the 
social and economic factors in planning a campaign for the improve- 
ment of the health of mothers and children. In our view, the two 
most important among these factors are inadequate nutrition, which 
includes malnutrition and under-nutrition, and the strain resulting 
from overwork either in the home or outside. 

Nutrition 

28. The pregnant woman, the nursing mother and the growing 
child require a more generous and nourishing diet than the general 
population, and they are, therefore, easily affected by reductions in 
the quality and quantity of the food they eat. The health services 
for these two sections of the population, howsoever elaborate- and 
efficient, will fail to produce satisfactory results unless simultaneous 
measures are undertaken to improve their nutrition. 

29. We have discussed, in the chapter dealing with nutrition, the 
problems associated with the task of raising the general level of 
nutrition in the country. The action required to be taken will cover 
a wide field and will include such measures as the augmentation, 
on a large scale, of the production af practically all articles of diet, 
theh* storage, transport and distribution, special steps for ensuring 
that the prices of essential articles of food are brought down to such 
a level as auII place them within the reach of the poorer sections of 
the community as well as social and economic changes directed 
towards raising the income of the vast majority of the population. 
This wide range of administrative measures, which constitute some 
of the essential steps r ecessary for raising the general standard of 
nutrition, forms no doubt an important part of the objectives that 
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the national post-war reconstruction programme has in view. While 
the implementation of this programme can alone promote the attain- 
ment and maintenance of a reasonable standard of nutrition in the 
-country, immediate steps are necessary to ensure that, among the 
poorer sections of the community expectant and nursing mothers 
and children get such supplements to their diet as will help to 
provide the nutrition required. In our budget for each primary unit, 
we have suggested the provision of an annual sum of Rs. 3,000 in 
order to enable the Woman Medical Officer to make suitable additions 
to the diet of such mothers and children. 

The Strain Resulting from Overwork 

30. The strain, resulting from overwork, will affect a woman’s 
health both during pregnancy and in the postnatal period. In the 
eection relating to industrial health we have recommended the grant 
of maternity benelit to, and compulsory abstention from* work for a 
period of six weeks before and six weeks after confinement by, all 
women employed m industry. We have also recommended that these 
concessions sauiild, in due course, extend to all women gainfully 
employed piitside their homes. We, therefore, look forward to 
the extension of maternity benefit to all classes of women workers 
except those who arc subject to undue jihysical strain in the dis- 
charge of their household duties. It is true that in many cases, 
especially under the joint family system, the expectant mother 
gets relief from domestic work from her w^omen relatives. But cases 
are not infrequent where th(3 lone woman has to battle with a whole 
liost of household duties, including the rearing of a number of small 
children. In such circumstances, adequate rest either before or after 
confinement becomes impossible. The supply of ‘home-help’ by 
the public authority has become a recognised practice in England and 
other progressive countries, particularly during the lying-in period. 
The home-help is a woman wlio keeps the home for the mother while 
'the latter is lying-in at home or in hospital. In Holland, such 
persons are required to hove special qualifications in elementary 
nursing and in tlie inanagenient and feeding of infants. W^hile, under 
present conditions, our primary concern should naturally be that of 
promoting the rapid development of the essential health services, we 
have no doubt that, in due course, the question of supplying trained 
assistance to expectant and nursing mothers will have to be considered 
in this country also, if the harmful effects of undue physical strain 
on such women are to be avoided. 

CERTAIN OTHER MATTERS 
<a) Nurseries for children 

31. The provision of nurseries or creches to relieve the mother, 
especially the working woman, from her responsibility for the care 
of the child duriiig her hours of work, has been a noticeable develop- 
ment in all highly industrialised countries. But the nursery’ can 
also be made to play an important part in the education of the 
mother and the education and proper development, physical and 
mental, of the child. In tliis connection, wo wish to draw attention 
particularly to what has been nc'complished in the Soviet Union for 
"the development of nurseries as an integral part of the child-welfare 
‘Organisation. We give as appendix 13 the relevant extract from 
^^rofessor Sigerist’s book, “Socialised Medicine in the Soviet Union’*. 
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He points out that, in that country, the nursery has become so* 
fataiidardised that similar institutions are found in Moscow, in the 
Caucasus, in Central Asia and in Siberia. The institution serves a 
threefold purpose, namely, that of relieving the mother, of caring for 
the child and of educating the mother and cliJd. Most nurseriea 
take in about oO to 125 children. Each institution is, generally, in 
charge of a woman doctor and she is assisted by a staff consisting of 
doctors, psycliologists and nurses. Besides taking care of the child, 
from the point of view of health and physical comfort, the programme 
of the institution is so dev sed as to develop his social instincts as 
well as mental faculties and to promote the growth of healthy 
habits. Separate provision exists for children at the successive ages^ 
of 0-1, 1-2 and 2-3 years. The aim is to make them healthy in 
body and mind, to draw out their innate faculties and to make them 
self-reliant. 

32. The mother visits the nursery to feed her baby and receives 
her lunch there free of charge. She learns how to feed, dress and 
take care of her child properly. Such instruction in mothercraft also 
helps hei to take proper care of her later children. The intluenee 
that the nursery exerts on the home of the child is also important. 
Nurses sent out from the institution “inspect the living places 
regularly in order to find out under what conditions the children- 
live.’* A more detailed description will be found in the appendix. 

33. In Bussia, the nursery has been organised mainly for women 
employed in industry. S.gedst has pointed out that, of the total 
number of industrial workers, about 39 per cent, were women. Since 
1937, when the book was published it is almost certain that this 
percentage must have risen. At first, the development of these 
institutions was mainly in urban areas, but with the growth of 
collective farms and State farms, nurseries spread to the country- 
side. It seems to us, however, that the establishment of such 
institutions can help to Improve the health and welfare of mothers 
and children in the general community also. Apart from the medical 
benefits and physical comfort.s they provide, these institutions should 
promote the growth of coininunitv life on sound lines through the 
development of the social instinct in the mother and, to an even 
greater extent, in the child. There are other advantages also. The 
opportunities these institutions offer for the health education of 
mother and child are unique. Equally unifjiif^ are the opportunities 
they present to the health workers, and particularly the pediatrician, 
to study child life in health and disease as well as on the borderland. 

34. Can the establishment of the nursery as a part of the 
maternity and child-welfare organisation be considered as a practic- 
able measure in India? If it is to play its part in the development 
of child life on proper lines, the nursery service should not be confined' 
to the children of the industrial portion of the community but should 
include, as far as possible, those belonging to all sections of the 
population. If nurseries, on the lines indicated above, are estab- 
lished, in some of the larger cities of India, they will serve equally 
the needs of the industrial and non-industrial sections of the popula- 
tion of the areas in which they are located. We recommend that 
the establishment of such nurseries should be attempted, in the- 
first instance, in jjrovincial c<apitals. In the beginning, women 
workers in industry will probably take most advantage of the facili- 
ties that are offered. But such facilities should continue to be avail- 
able to all sections of the community and we have little doubt that., 
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in due course, these institutions will extend their beneficent influence 
over the non-industrial section of the population also. 

35. In making this recommendation, we are not oblivious of the 
man^ difficulties that exist. Even in the larger provincial capitals 
caste and religious differences, with their restrictions relating to diet 
and certain other aspects of the life of the people, will probably 
render it difficult to maintain these nurseries on common lines for ftll 
children. On the other hand, a large part of the educative value of 
these institutions, will be lost if they are developed on sectarian- 
lines. We believe, however, tliat we are right in assuming that the 
increased o])portunities for the commingling of communities, which 
the post-war educational programme and developments in other fields 
of social reconstruction must create, will cause these differences 
among the various sections of the population to disappear gradually. 
We also believe that the health services we have recommended v/ill 
contribute their share to this end, partly through the education that 
results from the contacts oiir workers will establish with the people- 
in their homes, and partly through the opportunities that the facilities 
offered by the health services will create for the people to come 
together. We, therefore, recommend that those nurseries should 
not be developed on sectarian lines. The provis'on made for food, 
recreation and other activities should be on a common basis for alT 
mothers and children. 

(b) Health Education 

30. We consider health education as one of the most important 
functions of the maternity and child-welfare organisation. The home 
visits paid hy the doctor, nurse and midwife, the consultations with 
mothers at the atitenatal, postnatal and infant-w’elfare clinics, alt 
afford opportunities for instructing them in the maintenance of their 
own health and of that of their children. The nurseries, which we 
have described iu the preceding paragraphs, will, when established^ 
provide even greater opportunities for such education. 

37. The health education of mothers and children must naturally’ 
form pari of the w'ider scheme for similar instruction to the commu-^ 
iiity, as a whole. The measures to be adopted in respect of the 
latter have been considered in a special chapter. There we have 
suggested the organisation of the necessary measures on a broad 
basis so as to iindude the numerous recognised methods of imparting 
inforiiiation, such as the radio, printed literature, personal talks,, 
health dramas, exhibitions and songs, as well as every other channel 
for placing before the people the importance of health and the 
inetlK)d of securing and maintaining it. All this educational work 
will no doubt, benefit the mother and child, but the most lasting 
results are likely to be those derived from the sympathetic advice 
and guidance that individual members of the maternity and child 
welfare organisation can make available to mothers and (’hildren iii 
the course of their daily duties. 

(c) Maternity Homes 

38. The establishment of private maternity homes, in response 
to the growing demand of the public for institutional facilities for 
confinemeiit, is a noticeable feature in some of the larger urban 
centres. We wish to emphasise the importance of local health 
authorities exercising the strictest possible control over the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such institutions. The existing homea 
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silouid ali be registered, inspected and brought up to desirable 
fitaudards in respect of buildings, staif, equipment and maintenance. 
The estabhshment of new institutions should receive the prior sanc- 
tion oi tUe health authority m order to ensure that due regard will be 
paid to these requirements, it is desirable that the Provincial 
iMinistry of Health should prescribe suitable standards in respect cf 
these and make it incumbent on local authorities to enforce them. 

^d) Voluntary Effort in the field of Maternity and Ohild-welfare 

by. in this, as in other holds of health endeavour, voluntary 
organisations have played an important role in the past, hintfiusiastic 
voluntary workers were responsible for starting the training of 
indigenous dais, of mid wives and of health visitors, all of whom are 
♦essential personnel for the maternity and child-welfare organisation. 
Voluntary societies have also been responsible for the establishment 
and maintenance of a large number of maternity and child-welfare 
43entres. 

40. In 1930 voluntary work in this field was centralised by the 
establishment of the Maternitv and Child Welfare Bureau under the 
Indian Ked Cross Society and the ai^poiniinent of a Director of that 
Bureau w’ho could, through the various provincial and local branches 
of the lied Cross Society, promote the development of this branch 
of health activity in different parts of the country. Indeed, in certain 
provinces (e.g., the United Provinces and the Central Provinces) the 
Provincial Governments concerned have transferred their respon- 
sibility in respect of maternity and child-welfare work to the respec- 
tive provincial bnmclies of the Indian Ped Cross Society by giving 
them large grants and perin’ttin r them to develop and maintain the 
organisation as part of the activities of the Society. The only 
control that the provincial health authorities have over the organi>^a- 
^ion seems to be througli the representation of health officials, such 
.as the Director of Public Health, on the executive committees of the 
provincial branches of the Society. 

41. While fully recognising the need for and appreciating the 
value of voluntary organisations in the field of health, we hold the 
view that their activdies should supplement rather than supplant 
4)he legitunate functions of Government in this sphere. The imple- 
mentation of our proposals for health development in the provinces 
will, no doubt, bring this branch of health administration within the 
purview of the Provincial Health Department, but the expansion 
of our scheme over the whole province will take time and, in the 
areas outside the scheme, the present state of affairs will no doubt 
'Continue.^ We have recommended that the Officer-in-charge of the 
District Health Services should supervise the development of our 
•echeme as vrell as control the health administration of the area 
unaffected by it. In the latter, he may find that he has no authority 
to enable him to regulate the functioning of the existing maternity 
and .child -welfare organisation. This is far from satisfactory. 

42. We are therefore of the opinion that provincial governments 
should exerc se closer supervision and control over the maternity 
and child-welfaiG activities of the Bed Cross Society and, indeed, of 
al] similar organisations. There is abundant scope for voluntary 

what governments can do in practically ah 
^branches of health service, and every available agency should be 
'utilised in the endeavour to bring effective health services within the 
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reach of all. But the responsibility for providing such services rests* 
upon the governments, and they cannot relieve themselves of any 
part of that responsibility by making grants to voluntary organisa- 
tions over whose activities they have very little control. While 
voluntary effort should be welcomed and encouraged, it should be so- 
supervised and controlled as to ensure that its health service conforms 
to the standards prescribed by the public health authorities. Thia 
is not ensured by the presence of a representative of the health- 
department on the Committee of the organisation concerned. There 
must be regular inspection and the governments should have power 
to take whatever steps may be necessary to ensure that the health 
activities of voluntary organisations are maintained at a satisfactory 
level. 

A Health Card for Every Individual 

43. The ultimate aim of the health organisation is to ensure 
continuity of effective health protection to every one from the 
prenatal stage, through childbirth and the subsequent years of 
life to death. An accornpaninient of such care should be the provi- 
sion of a continuous record of the individual’s health. We suggest 
that every baby should be given a health card as soon as it is born. 
It should be in duplicate so that one can be kept at the head- 
quarters of the primary unit concerned, and the other given to the 
parent. Oh this card should be given information regarding the 
health of the mother in the prenatal period as well as any details of 
value in respect of childbirth from the point of view of the child’s 
health. When our health organisation becomes fully developed and 
covers, within its scope the vast majority of the population, most of 
the infants that are born will start their life with this health card. 
It should not bo difficult, under the conditions that would then 
prevail, to enter on the health card of each child, from time to time, 
such details of sickness and of health as will constitute a running 
commentary on his phys cal and mental condition. Up to the end 
of the school going age, the majority of the children are likely to 
remain in the place whore thev are born, so that the entries con- 
cerned will be made locally. Up to that stage, it should be relatively 
easy to keep the individual’s card and the one kept at the head- 
quarters of the primary un’t filled in properly.^ In later years when 
he leaves his place of birth, he could carry his card with him and it 
would provide an invaluable previous medical history as an aid to 
diagnosis and treatment. 

44. We are not putfng forward this idea of a health card for 
everv individual as an obiectivc to be realised in the immediate^ 
future. We understand that, even in the Defence Services, with all 
the advantages of havinor to deal with a disciplined group of people, 
the working of the health card system has not been entirely satis- 
factory. We also realise the far <jreater difficulties that will arise 
when dealing with the civil population. In the first place, the citizen 
must become suitably educated before his or her active co-operation 
will become available for the successful working of this health card 
Bcheme. Secondly, the health services provided for the people must 
be sufficiently developed in order to enable the individual to secure 
that continuous medical attention, curative and preventive, which 
the system requires. While recognising all this, we still venture to- 
put forward this system as an ohiective for the future to be kept 
in view by health administrators and the public alike. 
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HEALTH SERVIOES FOB SCHOOL OHILDBEN 
Introduction 

1. We have already expressed the view that the special services, 
which are established for certain sections of the population, should 
not function independently of the general health organisation for the 
community. In the past, the tendency for such special services to 
grow up as separate entities has been a noticeable feature in all 
countries. The reason tor this is not far to seek. In our review 
of modern trends in the organisation of national health services we 
pointed out that, in no country, except Soviet llussia, has there been 
developed, as yet, a health service which offers protection, curative 
and preventive, to all sections of the population. Special health 
services for mothers and infants and for school children in other 
countries were started at different times and under different adminis- 
trative authorities and the question of co-ordinating their activities 
and of bringing them together as parts of a general health organisation 
could not be considered in the absence of a comprehensive national 
health service embracing both the remedial and preventive aspects 
of medical practice. We may, as an illustration, make a reference to 
England and shall confine ourselves to the question of the school 
health service. In that country, the Board of Education (or the 
Ministry of Education) acquired powers in 1907 to make provision for 
the medical inspection and treatment of school children througli the 
local authorities entrusted with the task of controlling education. 
The idea underlying such provision for the supervision of the health 
of the school child' by the educat'on authority was that the child’s 
health should be protected in order to enable him to benefit fully 
ffrom his education. The fact that the care bestowed on the child 
through his school life was but a part of the continuous health 
•protection he was entitled to receive throughout his life was lost 
sight of. In consequence, the provision of medical care for Rchool 
children became reco;»nised as the responsibility of the education 
authority and not of the health authority. This position was modi- 
fied by the Ministry of Health Act in 1919 when it was provided that 
'‘all the powers and duties of the Board of Education, with respect 
to medical inspection and treatment of children and young persons”, 
should be transferred to the Ministry of Health. At the same time, 
it was decided that the ^Minister of' Health, while retaining the 
ultimate right to determine the standards to be adopted from time to 
time in regard to the eharactor, adequacy and etlicienciy of the 
provision made for medical inspection and treatment, should transfer 
to the Board of Education, Ins responsibility for tlie administration * 
of the school health services. Nevertheless, in order to secure co- 
ordination of effort between the school medical and general he.alth 
services, it has been the practice to make the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education dso and. in local areas, to appoint sub-committees of 
education and health onfhor’ties to consider matters of mutual 
<*oneern, to administer jo’nt undertakings, to appoint a common staff 
so that, in the rreat maioritv of eases, the local Medical Officer of 
/ilealth is also the School Medical Officer, and to promote the ose 
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of the same premises, wherever possible, and of common faoiUties, 
hjch as the services of dentists. 

The Present Position in India 

2. In India, school health services are non-existent in most parts 
of the country and, where they exist, they are mainly in an imperfectly 
•developed state. There are, however, two valuable reports on the 
subject which provide an illuminating study of the associated 
problems and put forward specific recommendations for their solu- 
tion. A report issued by a Joint Committee of the Central Advisory 
Boards of Education and of Health has dealt with this subject in 
great detail. ’ The recon imendation.s set forth in this report have 
•been given practical shape in the Keport on Post-war Educational 
Development in India whicli was issued by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1944. In putting forward its proposals for 
the organisation and adiimiistration of school health services, the 
Joint Committee had before it, as a model, the pruct Qe in Englaifd 
which has alreadv been brif'fly indicated in this chapter. It had also 
to accept the existin'^ lu'elth admin strati ve system in India whereby 
the medical and public health deparlments ar« funetioning independ- 
ently in the provinces. The Committee did not visualise the 
possibility of a eoniprehensive lu^alth service which would combine 
in itself both preventive and curative health functions for all sections 
of th(* community. In these circumstances, it recommended the 
creation and maintenance of a school health service which would be 
separate from the existini? provincial health services, preventive and 
curative, and whicli would be under the administrative (‘ontrol of 
the Education Department. Peernitment to the school health 
service would he from the provncial medical and public health 
departments. In order to promote the co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of the school health serviee and of those of the existing health 
(iepartments, the Joint-Cotninittee suauested the establishment of a 
■Sub-committee with the Director of Public Instruction and the heads 
of the Medical and Public Health departments as members. Another 
su""estion was that, either of the^^e two medical officers, as may be 
found expedient b\’ the Provincial Government concerned, might be 
made the Chief Medical Officer of the FTchool Health Service. 

The Health Functions of the School Health Service to be under the 
Health and not under the Education Department 

3. In view of the reasons set forth in the earlier paragraphs of this 
chapter and in view of our proposal for the establishment of a 
compreliensive national liealth service, which combines w.thin itself 
pri*v(‘ntivc and curative health functions, we hidieve that the sugges- 
tions of the Joint Committee referred to above require modification. 
We f('el that, in Emdand, the existing practice is a compromise based 
on the experience of the past development of the school health 
service in that countrv. Tn proposing a scheme for India, where 
we are practically^ in the position of starting the organisation from the 
beginning, we behove it will bo of advantage to recognise that the 
question should be considered primarily from the standpoint of the 
school child for whom the servi(*e is being provided. From his point 
of view, cont’nnitv of health protection is of fundamental importance. 
Such continuitv requires that the provision of medical care for school 
Hiildren should not he isolated from the general 
Another important ohiection to the dovolopmcnt of the semool liealth 
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service, outside the general health organisation, is that a duplicationi 
of trained personnel and of institutions will become inevitable in 
many directions while, m the interests of the development of the 
national health programme, it seems essential that such duplication 
siiould bo avoided as far as possible. We are, therefore, incorporating 
this principle in the proposals we put forward later in this chapter. 
We recognise, at the same time, the need for the closest possible co- 
operation between the medical officer and the school teacher in 
promoting the health and general welfare of the school child. The 
leacher will, indeed, play an important part even in the organisation 
of preventive and curative medical care for the child in the early 
stages of our programme, while bis services are indispensable at 
any stage in connection wdth ceriain otlier forms of school health 
activity. Our j)roposals will, therefore, make provision for close co- 
operation between the/ health and education staffs. 

The Functions of a School Health Service 

4. The duties to be performed by a school health service fall 
broadly into two groups : 

(1) health measures, preventive and curative, which include (a) 
the detection and treatment of defects and (b) the creation and 
maintenance of a hygienic environment in and around the school, and 

(2) measures for promoting positive health which should include 
(a) the provision of supplementary food to improve the nutritional 
state of the chilrl, (b) phvsV.al culture through games, sports and 
gymnastic exercises and throufTh corporate recreational activities and 
(c) health education thrninib formal instruction and the practice of 
the hygienic mode of life. 

5. Tlie duties enumerated under (1) should be performed by the 
health organisation while tliose under (2) wall devolve on the school 
teachers. This classification indicates broadly the division of 
functions between the health organisation and the school staff in a 
well-developed school health service although, as has already been 
pointed out, the utilisation of the services of the school teacher, with 
such training as can ho given to him, wall he essential, in the early 
stages, even for the carrying out of elementary preventive and cura- 
tive health measures. 


OUR PROPOSALS 

6. It seems to us inadv sable to start the school health service on 
too extensive a scale during the early stages of our health develop- 
ment programme. We believe that it is much better to develop the 
organisation with care and by stages so as to ensure satisfactory 
results rather than attempt too mm-h in the beginning and thus court 
the possibility of failure. In making this suggestion, we have been 
influenced by two considerations, namely (1) the medical officer in 
the primary unit has various other duties to perform and he will, 
therefore, be able to devote only a limited time to the development 
of the school health service, and (2) the school teachers, wdio will 
have to carr;' out certain health duties, will require careful training 
and continuous supervision if the efficient functioning of the organisa- 
tion is to ue ensured. Finally, we would point out that the Joint 
Committee of ^h() Cf‘ntral Advisory Boards of Education and of 
Health has dravm attention to the frequency with which Provincial 
Governments have, in the past, started a system of school medical 
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inspection and given it up after a short time. We wish to see that 
;flucii a policy is avoided in the future and we would, therefore, urge 
the need for formulating a well-thought-out scheme capable of 
producing demonstrable results, even though it may embrace only a 
limited section of the school population in the early stages of develop- 
ment. 


7. We shall first make certain general suggestions regarding the 
.proposed school health organisation and then indicate the stages for 
its development. 

(1) In each primary unit the male medical ofiicer should normally 
be placed in charge of the school health service. It will be recalled 
ithat the woman doctor will, in addition to her responsibility for 
extending, as widely as possible, medical care among the women in 
the primary unit, have also to undertake the organisation and control 
of the maternity and child- welfare service. We, therefore, suggest 
that the male doctor should be responsible for the school health 
service. 

(2) The scheme should, in the beginning, be restricted to primary 

school children. We anticipate that in accordance with the recom- 
mendations that have made for post-war educational develop- 

ment, compulsory education will be introduced in respect of all 
children between the ages (t and 13. Of this period the primary 
school stage is between 6 and 11 years. On a rough estimate, the 
number of children in this age group in a primary unit with a popula- 
tion of 40,000 is likely to be about 5,100. The Joint Committee has 
suggested that the number of school children to be entrusted to a 
full-time school medical officer might be about 5,000. In view of the 
other duties wliich our school medical officer will have to perform, we 
i)eli(3ve that the nuinljcr of children to be included in the scheme in 
e^fbh primary unit should not, in any case, exceed 1,000. In 
order to facilitate frequent and close inspection of the work of the 
teachers who carry out health duties, we would suggest that the 
priinarv schools included in the sclieme may be restricted to the town 
or village winch forms the headquarters of the primary unit. If the 
population of school children thus served does not approximate 
1,000, the .scheme may be extended to the surrounding area, it being 
kept in view that such expansion should not make it difficult for the 
medical officer to carry out adequate supervision over the whole 
organisation. This is the primary consideration and not the idea that 
the number of children included in the scheme should be about a 
thousand. 

Our ])roposal that, in the early stages, the scheme should be 
limited to prhnary scliool children will, it is believed, remove any 
objections that might, otherwise, be raised against the suggestion that 
the male doctor slionld examine school children of both sexes. When 
the liieh school and college classes are included in the scheme, a 
woman doctor will obviously be required for examining women 
J^'tiidents. 

(3) From ehch school, at least two teachers should receive training 

health duties. They shoTild be g’ven a special additional remunera- 
tion for such duties and Rs. 10 per month would be a reasonable 
^gure for adoption throughout the country. 
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8. We suggest the following stages for the development of the? 
scheme; — 

First Stage 

It seems to us desirable that the proposed school health organi- 
sation should first be developed in an area close to the headqu^iera 
of the provmce. The field training centre, which will be established 
in association with the medical college there, will provide excellent 
facilities for such an experiment. The Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Public Health in the college can be placed in charge of 
it while the participation of the Director of Health Services, the 
Director of Public Instruction and their assistants in the develop- 
ment of the scheme will be of great value. It is suggested that the 
Professor of Preventive Medicine, the Assistant Director of Healths 
Services in charge of school health and a suitable officer deputed by 
the Director of Public Instruction should form a small sub-committee 
to work out the details of the programme and to supervise its imple- 
mentation. 

The scheme should help — 

(1) to demonstrate the course of training to be adopted for 
teachers ; 

(2) to develop the technhjue of school health administration, 
including the duties to be performed by the different members of the 
organisation, to keep records and to define the manner in which the 
health functions are to be integrated with other aspects of the pro- 
gramme such as health educat.on and recreational activities. While 
the teacher has an important part to play in the provision of medical 
care, the health staff can, as will be shown later, assist in the 
development of those activities which are mainly the concern of 
teachers and 

(3) to indicate the probable cost of such a scheme. 

The organisation will also provide facilities for training doctors and 
nurses in school health work. 

It is believed that this stage will probably be completed in one 
year. During this period the school health programme need not be 
extended over all the primary units of the field training centre. It is 
suggested that it may be confined to five such units. 

The Second Stage 

This would mark the period of extension of the school health 
programme to the districts. Such extension may, it is suggested, be 
carried out in two steps. The first would be the organisation of 
training facilities for teachers at the headquarters of the secondary 
unit, namely, the secondary health centre. The Deputy Administra- 
tive Medical Officer should be made responsible for school health 
work. Such officers from the different districts should be given an 
opportunity to study the working of the scheme at the provincial head- 
quarters and, with such study and with suitable literature indicating 
the detailed working of the programme, it should be possible to 
promote the development of district activities in this field on fairly 
uniform lines. The secondary health centre will normally be located 
in a large town, and the training course can be started by bringing 
together two teachers from each of the primary schools in that town. 
When a sufficien^^ly large number of teachers is trained, a demonstra^ 
tion of the scheme .should be attempted by applying it to this town. 
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At the same time, the training course should be continued, selected 
teachers from a certain number of primary units included in the 
secondary unit, being brought over to the headquarters of the latter 
for such training. The medical officers of these primary imits should 
also be given an opportunity to familiarise themselves with the organi- 
sation and maintenance of the service. The second step in the 
extension of the scheme in the district will be the inauguration of the 
service at the headquarters of individual primary units. 

Two More Stages 

We envisage two more stages. These constitute extensions of 
the scheme so as to include within its scope (1) the whole area of 
individual primary units and (2) the students of secondary and high 
schools and of colleges. For reasons, which will be explained later, 
we cannot at present see how provision for a territorial expansion of 
the service in primary units can be made tdl about the latter part 
of the fourth quinquennium of our health programme. The first 
essential is to extend the proposed general health service throughout 
the area of individual districts, and this will take up at least 
the first seventeen or eighteen years of the programme and to require 
all the trained medical staff likely to be made available during the 
period. As regards the second of Ihese two stages mentioned above, 
we are putting forward certain suggestions later in this chapter. 

9. Wc may now present, in greater detail, our views regarding 
the nature and scope of the school health work that should be 
developed at the headquarters of primary units. 

School Health Work in a Primary Unit 

10. The school health work to be carried out in a primary unit 
may be considered under the following heads: — 

(1) Medical inspection. 

(2) Provision of medical care, curative and preventive. Such 

medical care should include domiciliary and institutional 
service. It should also include dental service. 

(8) Improvement of environmental hygiene. 

(4) Improvement of the nutrition of the child. 

(6) Physical education. 

(6) Health education. 

11. (1) Medical Inspection . — ^The Joint Committee recommended 
two detailed medical examinations for primary school children, the 
first in the sixth year of the child, as soon as possible after his entry 
into the school and the second in the eleventh year when the primary 
^hool stage is being completed. The Committee has pointed out, at 
lihe same time, that these detailed inspections should be supplement- 
ed, in respect of some children, by more frequent medical examina- 
tions.^ Such children include those who are found defective at the first 
examination as well as those who may be found by parents or 
teachers not to be making satisfactory progress physically, mentally 

socially. While it is true that a careful parent or teacher can 
detect departures from normality, which a cursory medical examina- 
tion may fail to reveal, the extent to which parents and teachers can 
oeip in such detection will depend largely on the degree to which 
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their faculty of intelligent observation has been developed. We 
shall make later in this chapter, certain suggestions for encouraging 
parents and teachers to play their part satisfactorily in the school health 
programme. In view, however, of .the limited nature of the staff 
and facilities available to us, the recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mittee for only two detailed examinations of every pupil should be 
accepted. 

12. (2) Provision of medical care, curative and preventive . — The 
normal health services, remedial and preventive, which will be estab- 
lished under our schenxi will, of course, be avnilable t-o school 
children also. The dispensary and the domiciliary visits by the 
doctor and the nurse constitute the main provision for this pur- 
pose in the primary unit. The fact that the medical officer will 
himself carry on work at the dispensary three mornings a week 
and tliat he can secure the services of the nurse, whenever 
necessary, to visit the homes of pupils should help to ensure that the 
measures that he prescribes as Ihe school medical officer in respect of 
ind.vidual pupils will be carried out as far as circumstances permit. 
Where a patient requires higher types of service, such facilities as 
are available at ihe 30-bed hospMal and the secondary health centre 
hospital, can also be sccim'd. lint w'c desire to see these provisions 
supplemented by more specific measures calculated to improve the 
health of the school child, and the following recommendations are 
made with this end in view’. 

13. In the last chapter, when dealing with special health services 
for mothers and children, w’e described briefly the part that a 
maternity and child w’eHar(‘ centre* can play in promoting health work 
among them. On the same lines, w'e suggest that a school clinic 
should be estal:)lislied as part of flu* programme of health care for 
school children. It is suggested thal , in the beginning, the clinic 
should hold sessions in the dispensary on three afternoons each 
month. In view of the inadequacy of the provision for general medi- 
cal treatment in the carlv stages of our licalth programme, the 
school clinic will have to devote a part of its time to such treatment. 
Nevertheless, too much lime should not be taken up by such routine 
services. Certain specialised types of service, such as dental care 
and the Ircntment of conditions relat’ng to tlie eye, ear, nose and 
throat, which are relativelv common among children, sliould receive 
special attention. As regards dental service, w’e liave already pointed 
out, in our description of the short-term programme, that mobile 
dental units, based on the secondary health units, wdll operate in 
the primary units and will make available such service at least to 
limited sect'ons of the popul.ation. IVrntemitv and child welfare 
organisations and school clinics w’ill receive dental service from such 
mobile units. 

14. It is desirable that the parents and the class teacher in charge 
of the child should be encouraged to he pre8C3nt at the clinic when 
examinations arc carried out. This will enable the doctor to issue 
such instructions, as he may consider necessary, to enable them to 
take sirnf de precautionary measures or to observe the child and report 
on the progress he makes or any setback that m«ay take place. 

lf>. Apart from the treatment facilities provided at the clinic b 
certain amount of routine treatment will also be carried out in the 
school, under the gu’dance and supervision of the medical officer, hy 
the two teachers who will have been specially trained for this purpose. 
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Other functions for which these teachers are to be trained should 
include the daily examination of school children in order to improve 
the standard of personal cleanliness, supervision of the sanitation of 
the school and its environment and health education of children 
within limited fields. The teacher should also be trained in the 
technique of vaccination against smallpox. 

16. A record of weights, taken at periodical intervals, gives valu* 
able aid in interpreting the state of health of a child, and each class 
teacher should be made responsible for maintaining th's record and 
for making it available to the medical officer once in six months. 

17. As in the case of the maternity and child-welfare centre, w^ 
desire to see that the school clinic develops into an organisation for 
bringing together the children, their parents and teachers. We 
would, therefore, suggest that periodical meetings should be arranged 
for which interesting and educative programmes should be developed. 
Educational films can he shown, short talks on health matters 
arranged and people witli special talent for music and other forms of 
entertainment, wliethcr among the piqiils, teachers or parents, 
encouraged to play their part towards making such gatherings a 
success. The atmosyihere of goodwill that can thus l)c developed will 
he of advantage to all concerned. 

lb. We arc anxious that all teachers should take an active interest 
in our school health programme. Although the two who are specially 
trained to carry out certain health duties, will be required to do 
more than the others, we 1‘eel that, every one of them has his part to 
play, lor instaiiee, ilic class teacher can, d observant, bring to 
notice facts about a noy 's indifferent health or anti-social tendencies 
more easily than th(‘. other teachers are likely to do. The ijh^\sical 
instructor sliould bo abl(' to separate, by signs of cail\ fatigue or in 
other ways, (diildren to whmn the iioriual amount of exercise 
prescribed for all is doing more harm than good. These teachers, if 
they can receive useful hints from (he doctor, will undoubtedly be 
al)le to discharge more < ffichuitly the duties expected of them. 

It). As regards the parents, tiieirs is the longest and mostr 
sustained iiilluenee on the lietilth and welfare of the child. Any 
scheme that neglects to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the 
parents may largely fail to achieve llie desired results. Our proposal 
to make the school clinic a centre for social activity so as to bring 
together the children, parents, teachers and the school health staff is, 
therefore, in our view, an ess(‘ntial part of the programme for 
improving the liealth of the sehool child. 

20. We fully realise that the present-day school teacher, ill-paid 
lUid ovi'rhurdeued as he is with responsibilities towards his own 
family which he lan hardly discharge satisfactorily, is hut an imper- 
fect instrmnent tlirmigh whi('h to attempt to develop a programme 
of health, act ivity ou the. linos we have ind cated. We have, how- 
ever, no choiee in the. matter and would, therefore, suggest that in 
sele(ding teachers to ])erfonn the. health duties contemplated in our 
•cheme, the greatest possible care should ho exercised to ensure that 
the two host in each sehool are chosen. The traning that is 
imparted, the additional remuneration we propose and the close and 
Continuous supervision which wdll be exercised should all help to 
secure a reasonable mensiiro of efficiency. Tint our hope for the 
future is based on the prospect of a better class of school teacher 
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being provided as the result of post-war educational developmentB. 
It is hoped that he will have received a higher standard of generaA 
education, will be better paid and will be actuated by a more 
quickened sense of social service than the teacher of the present day. 
It is on him that we pin our faith for the development of a co- 
operative effort to wliicli the school staff and the health organisation 
wiH contribute of their ]>est in order to promote the health and welfare 
of the school child. 

21. (3) Improvement Of environmental hygiene , — This is a pro- 
blem of the highest importance. Many school buildings will require 
considerable alterations before they become satisfactory from the 
sanitary point of view. Wholesome drinking water, sufficient toilet 
accommodation, and facilities for washing will all have to be provided 
if the desired improvement in the hygienic habits of the pupils ifl 
to be promoted. To give formal class room instruction regarding 
cleanliness, without providing the necessary facilities for the children 
to put into practice what they are taught, is worse than useless. 
Apart from the harm it causes by failing to give the child proper 
instruction in the hygienic mode of life, such a divorce of practice 
from precept will have a serious detrimental effect on the outlook of 
the growing child. We feel that this is a matter which requires 
urgent attention from the authorities concerned. 

22. (4) Improvement of the nutrition of the child . — A mid-dajr 
meal providing a balanced diet, in accordance with modern concep- 
tions of desirable nutritional standards, will perhaps help to improve 
the health of the growing school child to a greater extent than most 
other measures. Many children, especially in the rural areas, walk 
distanecs of tw^o or more miles to their schools and back home 
every day. With such physical exertion in addition to any games 
and other forms of athletics in w^hich they may take part, it is 
not surprising that, even from the point of view of energy value, 
many children do not receive an adequate amount of food. Moreover, 
as a sufficient quantity of essential articles such as milk and green 
leafy vegetables are often lacking in the food of an appreciable 
proportion of these children, there is the added disadvantage of living 
continually on an ill-])alnneed di(*i . The provision of a good mid-day 
meal at tlu' school should help to rectify these defects to a large 
extent, and we recommend that it should be a compulsory feature 
of the school health programme. While there is no doubt 
some justification for claiming that the State should not be made to 
pay for children, wdiose parents can afford to meet the necessary 
expense, we feel tliat, if primary education is to be made compulsory 
and free to all in accordance with the recommendation of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the additional cost for the school merf 
should also bo made a charge on the public funds. Those who can 
afford to pay will, of course, be contributing to public funds through 
local and provincial taxation. But we are not wedded to any speciffo 
form* of raising money to meet the expenditure on school meals. We 
would only urge that the provision of a balanced mid-day meal, of 
proper quantity and quality, to all school children should form an 
essential part of the school health programme. 

23. (5) Physical education . — We have discussed the question of 
organising the physical education of school children in the chapter 
dealing with that subject and shall, therefore, confine ourselves here to 
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•the consideration of the subject in relation to the school health pro- 
gramme. We are in full agreement with the view of the Joint Com- 
inittee that the physical instructor should receive training “in the 
elementary principles of physiology, of the hygienic mode of life and 
of nutrition” and that he should be trained “to detect early signs of 
fatigue in the child and to regulate (under the guidance of a doctor hi 
certain cases) the nature and amount of exercise for individual pupils”. 
‘The doctor should give, as the result of his medical examination, any 
•special instructions regarding physical exercise that may be required 
in respect of individual students. The physical instructor should, on 
his part, bring to the notice of the doctor any cases where he has 
reason to believe that exercise should be regulated in accordance with 
medical advice and he should be present when such children are 
examined by the doctor. 

24. We also endorse the recommendation of the Joint Committee 
'that provincial Health and Education authorities should draw up a 
•code on physical education, which should include advice on the 
medical aspects of this subject, and that a system of graduated 
exercises, to suit the requirements of different types of children, 
should be formulated. 

25. (6) Health education , — Formal class room instruction in health 

matters should, in respect of the primary school children, be reduced 
to the minimum. What is essential is that hygienic habits should be 
inculcated. A health parade every morning to ensure that each child 
conforms to certain standards of personal cleanliness is of great value. 
In the school, children can be taught by observant and sympathetic 
teachers to rectify many of the undesirable habits they have deve- 
loped. l^r instance, spitting can be discouraged, the intelligent use of 
the sanitary conveniences provided in the school premises can be en- 
couraged, the necessity for avoiding possible infection of neighbours 
thiough coughing and sneezing without due care can be brought 
liome to the cliildren and the danger of catching infection through 
infected food and water can be vividly described to them if specifio 
instances based on local occurrences can be quoted. As has already 
been pointed out, an essential part of this health education campaign 
k that the school and its surroundings must be kept in a hygienic con- 
dition and that all the necessary facilities should be provided to enable 
the children to carry out the instructions given to them regardin<y 
^cleanliness. ° 

26. As regards formal instruction, the spoken word and the visual 
impression are more important in the case of such young children 
than printed literature. Therefore, short talks accompanied by 
coloured posters or magic lantern shows are much better than books". 
In regard to personal hygiene, repeated performance by the pupils of 
the necessary measures under the supervision of the teacher is 
essential. The example set bv the latter is also of great importance 
because a teacher, who flagrantly violates the instructions he gives, 
^dll carry no influence with the children. The remedy lies in the 
Systematic teaching of hvgienc in teachers* trainmg schools. But Tre 
believe that a marked improvement in the present situation will be 
«een only when a })etter class of teachers, with a higher standard of 
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training and better emoluments, becomes available as the result ofi 
the post-war educational programme. 

An Extension ol the Health Service beyond the Primary SchooL 
Stage 

27. We anticipate that, under the programme of development oi 
the school health service indicated earlier in this chapter, the organi- 
sation at the provincial headquarters and those associated with the 
headquarters of secondary units, will become centres for providing, 
short courses of training in school health work to doctors and nurses. 
We have suggested that, at the early stage, the school health service^ 
should coniine itself practically to the headquarters of the primary 
unit. Even so, it will probably take the first five years of our shor^ 
term programme before such an organisation becomes established and" 
works satisfactorily in every primary unit under the scheme. 

28. A point for consideration is whether the service should, at 
this stage, be extended further into the area covered by individual 
primary units or whether it should be expanded so as to includo 
gradually the students of the secondary and high schools and college 
classes. The main obstacle to an extension of the scheme territorially 
in a primary unit is the inadequacy of trained staff. This deficiency 
will not be made up in the second quinquennium of the short-term 
programme, because our plan is that such staff of all types, aa may 
be created under the various training schemes, should be utilised 
for the opening of new primary units, and that the general health 
organisation should be extended to about half the population of each 
district by the end of the first ten years. No strengthening of the 
staff in individual pr.mary units is contemplated at this stage. If 
the implementation of all our proposals proceeds on anticipated lines, 
the third and fourtli quinquennia should witness the rate of progress 
accelerated inasmuch as the large scale training programme of tha 
first ten years would have begun to bear fruit. Nevertheless, we 
find it difficult to believe that individual districts will be covered bj' 
the health organisation before the end of the first 17 or 18 years of 
our programme. It is only after this stage is reached that a strength- 
ening of individual primary units by additional staff should be under- 
taken. Therefore, as far as we can see, the possibility of expanding 
the school health service for primary* school children, much beyond 
the limits of the headquarters of each unit before the end of the first 
17 or 18 years, seems to us to be remote. 

29. In these circumstances, there would appear to be little hope 
of extending the service, within th's period, to the students of 
secondary and high schools and of colleges particularly on any large 
scale. We would, however, suggest for consideration the possibility 
of such extension in certain limited areas where suitable conditions 
will probably be available hv the latter half of the second 
quinquennium of our health development programme. We have, in* 
mind, the field training centres attached to individual medical 
colleges. These will normally be located in the larger cities of a 
province, and the resources of the local health organisation supple- 
mented by those of the medical college may justify an attempt to- 
extend the «^chool health service to, at least, the students of secondary 
and high schools in such cities. The primary consideration should be’ 
that the organisation must function on sound lines and, wherever 
this condition can he fulfilled, an extension of the service should b© 
attempted. By the time this experiment has been tried, it may wela 
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be that many of the secondary health centres will also have developed 
to the stage when they can undertake such an extension of the school 
health service. The administrative and technical procedure for the* 
expanded service which will, in the meantime, have been worked 
^ training centres assoc. ated with medical colleges will prove* 
to be of assistance to the secondary units in expanding their owm 
school health services. 

0(K)peratioii between Health and Education Auhorities 

80. In the preceding paragraphs, we have discussed our recom* 
mendations for developing a school health programme and, at more 
than one place, have stressed the need for the closest co-operation^ 
between the health and educational authorities. We now put 
forward certain proposals for ensuring such co-operation both locally' 
and centrally. 

Bl. .1 Distnci. — If our suggestions for the future development 
of local self-governing institutions are carried out, there will be a 
District Health 'Board and a District Education Board functioning 
over practically the whole, area of individual districts. We suggest 
that, in each district, a Joint Committee of the District Health and) 
District Education Boards should be established. The funds- 
necessary for the health activities of the school health programme 
will be a charge on the revenues of the District Health Board while 
cost of such items as physical education, school meals and health 
education should he met from the funds of the District Education 
Board. The remuneration to be paid to the two teachers in each 
school for the health duties they perform should, of course, be met 
from the health budget. The Joint Committee we have recommend-- 
ed will be responsible for the distribution of the funds made available 
to it by the two Boards and will also serve to bring the influence of 
public opinion to hear on the working of the school health organisa- 
tion. 

3‘2. Provincial Headquarters , — At the headquarters of the pro- 
vince, there should be a co-ordinating committee of which the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Director of the Health Servicee 
should be members. Its chairman may be a distinguished education* 
its. We do not wish to see this co-ordinating committee at the- 
provinciul headquarters made unduly large, but representatives of 
the managements of private schools as well as of approved associa- 
tions of teachers and of parents should, in our view, find a place on 

i«. 

33. This committee will advise* Government on all matters 
relating to school liealth administration, including the distribution of 
grants-in-aid, and, within the limits of the powers given to it by 
Government, it will co-ordinate the activities of the Joint Committees 
in the districts. 

34. As regards the administrative staff on both sides (health and 
education), the members of the health organisation will belong to 
provincial cadres in the Health Department of the province. The 
Co-ordination Committee at the headquarters of the province should, 
in these circumstances, be able to ensure that the desired measure- 
of co-operation between the health and educational staffs is secured 
in order to promote the development of the school health service oik 
sound lines. 
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OCOUPATIONAL HEALTH INGLUDING INDUSTRIAL 

HEALTH 


Introduction 

1. In this chapter we shall deal with the questions relating to 
the maintenance of the health and working capacity of all those who 
^re gainfully employed outside their homes. We have purposely 
used the term ‘Occupational health* in the title of this chapter 
"because many forms of employment fall outside the range of activities 
normally included under the term ‘Industry*. For instance, the 
working conditions of the employees, including the sanitation of the 
environment, hours of work and provision of certain facilities such 
as for meals and rest, require regulation in a public office or 
a large shop to the same extent as in an industrial establishment. 
Further, similar protection should be given to workers in the 
building trade and to those employed in transport by land, sea or air 
and in various other occupations, although such workers are not 
normally included under the term industrial laboinr. Lastly, agricul- 
ture which is the main occupation in the country and has associated 
with it the largest population of workers, should come within the 
range of health supervision in order to ensure that conditions un- 
favourable to health are eliminated as far as possible from the 
working environment of this section of the population also. An 
occupational health service developed by the State should therefore, 
embrace, within its scope, all persons who are employed outside their 
own homes. We realise, however, that the creation of such a service 
can be considered only as a long-term objective and that, in the 
immediate future, Governments will have to concern themselves with 
measures mainly for industrial workers including within that term 
those who are employed in factories, docks, mines, plantations, trans- 
port services and certain other occupations. While it seems desirable 
to keep in view the goal that has to be reached and to remember that 
the provision of conditions favourable to health should be an essential 
part of the organisation of all types of employment, we shall deal 
here only with the health of industrial workers as defined above. 

2. The factors which influence the health of the worker can be 
divided into two broad groups, namely, (1) those which are asso- 
ciated with his working environment and (2) those which he shares 
with the rest of the community in the home and in the places of 
public resort to which he usually has access. In regard to the latter, 
it seems reasonable to hold that the workers should share the facili- 
ties for health protection that the State provides for the general 
population and this is what we recommend. 

3. On the other hand, as regards the factors in the working environ- 
ment which tend to produce ill-health, the worker has the right lio 
demand special measures for his protection. The organisation of an 
industrial health service is meant to meet this need. The aims of 
such a service should be twofold, namely> that of minimising, as far 
as possible, the detrimental effects associated with the worker's 
occupation as well as that of promoting measures which are designed 
to create optimum working conditions and to increase his capacity 
for work and general sense of well-being. If this dual aspect of the 
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worker’s health requirements be kept in mind, it will become clear 
that the provision of preventive and curative health care outside the 
place of work or for general ailments, which may arise without refer- 
ence to his occupation cannot be considered as the responsibility of 
the industrial health organisation. It is recognised that siclmess and 
incapacitation arising out of any cause have their repercussion on 
eccupational efficiency and that these are therefore to be eliminated 
as far as possible. From this wider standpoint the provision of ade- 
quate health protection to the members of a worker’s family can also 
be considered as an essential function of the industrial health service, 
in as much as the worry, anxiety and their adverse effect on his own 
health, which are likely to arise from sickness among those who are 
dependent on him must reduce his working capacity. While recog- 
nising the force of this argument, it is believed that clarity in respect 
of administrative procedure will be secured by accepting the position 
tJiat the responsibility lor the health of the worker outside the range 
of functions of the industrial health service as defined above as well 
ns for the health of the members of his family must devolve on tho 
general health service for the community and that, in the interests 
of the nation as a whole, both types of services must be developed 
to the fullest possible extent. 

The Aims of an Industrial Health Service 

4. The aims of an industrial health service have been excellently 
described by the Social and Preventive Medicine Committee of^ the 
Boyal College of Physicians of London in their Second Interim 
Keport, which deals w'ith industrial medicine, (Januarv 1945) in the 
following terms: — 

'‘(a) to promote the general health of the w’orker by the pro- 
vision of a good w’orking environment and by fitting the 
worker to that environment: 

(b) to prevent occupational disease ; 

(c) to assist in the prevention of injuries at work; 

(d) to organise and supervise a borvice for the emergency 

treatment and care of injured and sick workers at their 
place of work; 

{e) to take an active part in the restoration to full working 
capacity of workers disabled by injury or disease and 
resettleinent of workers suffering from permanent dis- 
ability ; 

(f) to educate workers in the preservation of health and pro- 

motion of well-being and 

(g) to promote research and investigation.*' 

5. This comprehensive statement of the functions of an industrial 
health service may be accepted as the objective to be aimed at, m 
this country, when the development of such an organisation is under- 
taken. It will be seen that the health protection that will be offered 
will be largely preventive in character. At the same time, provision 
will be made “for the emergency treatment and care of injured ^and 
Bick workers at their place of work” as w^ell as for the rehabilitation 
of those whose working capacity has been affected by injury or 
disease. The education of the worker in the preservation of his own 
health, with particular reference to the hazards of his occupation, is 
ftn essential function of this health service, while the promotion of 
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research and investigation into occupational health problems is 
fundamental to the proper functioning of tile organisation and to a. 
progressive expansion of its activities. 

6. We may, with advantage, describe briefly the proposals of the 
Committee for the industrial health service that has been recom- 
mended by it for England. As regards its organisation, the Report re- 
commends that “the industrial health service should be an integral 
part of the proposed national health service and should be adminis- 
tered centrally by the Ministry of Health. Certain administrative 
and executive functions will, no doubt, require to be delegated to tha 
Ministry of Labour and National Service and other bodies in order 
to maintain contact with the lay inspectorate, but it would be de- 
sirable for the Chief Medical Oiiicer of the Ministry of Health to hold 
the same position in this regard in the industrial health service as he 
does in relation to the Ministry of Education.*' 

7 . It may be explained here that, while the Minister of Health is 
in England responsible for the health of school children, he has 
appropriated to himself only the power of determining standards and 
has transferred to the Ministry of Education the administration of 
the school health service. At the same time, in order to ensure co- 
ordination between this organisation and the general health service, 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health has been made 
ex-afficio the Chief ^Medical Officer of the Ministry of Kducation. 

8. The work of the industrial organisation should be integrated with 
the work of the general health services in each local area under the 
national health scheme, “including those provided by the general 
practitioners, the hospitals and any specialised units which are avail- 
able for the treatment of occupational diseases and researc*h and 
teacliing in this subject.” A Inief reference to this national health 
service in Great Britain lias been made in the chapter dealing with 
modern trends. 

9 . The industrial healtli service will consist of medical and non* 
medical per.soinicl. The former will include a medical inspectorate 
associated with central and regional administration, consultants in 
industrial medicine with “i]i-patif3nt facilities at selected hospitals 
with bod.s under the charge of tlic consultants”, wliole-time indus- 
trial medical officers serving one industrial establishment or a group 
of them under one firm or a group of firms and part-time industrial 
medical officers, who will be general practitioners with special train- 
ing in industrial medicine. The non-medical personnel will include 
industrial nurses, social workers, welfare workers and certain techni- 
cal specialists. 

10. The report emphasises the importance of establishing Depart- 
ments of Industrial Health in the teaching medical institutions of 
the universities. The;^ “should be charged with fundamental re- 
search, including hold investigation, especially in relation to problem® 
of their own region.” These University Departments of Industrial 
Health will also play an important part in the training of industrial 
medical personnel, including consultants and specialists in industrial 
medicine. 

11 . It will be seen that the aims of the industrial health service in 
that country as suggested by the Committee of the Royal College of 
Physiciajis do not include the provision of general medical aid to the 
industrial population. That function will be performed by the 
national health service with which the industrial health organisatiois 
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will be integrated. The objects to be achieved through the latter 
are, in the words of the report, “the promotion of the general health 
•of the worker by the jjrovisioii of optiinuiii environmental conditions 
-and by lilting the worker into such conditions; the prevention of 
’disease ajid accidents in industry; the taking of an appropriate share 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled workmen; and the education of 
the workers in the preservation of health and promotion of well- 
being. ’ ' 

12. These proposals of the Social and Preventive Medicine Com- 
mittee of the Koyal College of Physicians provide useful suggestions 
lor the organisation of an efficient industrial health service in India. 
Such a service must obviously be complementary to a well-developed 
general health service for the community as a whole because, as has 
already been pointed out, the worker, in addition to the protection 
he requires against the hazards to health that arise out of his occu- 
pation, must be cared for as a member of the general population 
among whom he lives for the greater part of each day of his life. As 
has been proposed for England by the Government of that country, 
we have recommended, in this report, the development of a compre- 
hensive health service which will provide a reasonable measure of 
curative and preventive care to all sections of the population in India- 
It is essential that our proposals for an industrial health service 
should fit ill with this scheme of general health protection for the 
community. The adoption by us of the aims and structure of the 
industrial Jiealth organisatiom as set out by the Committee of the 
lioyal College of Pliysicians, seems, therefore, to be ap 2 :)ropriate. The 
creation of centres of teaching and research in industrial health in 
the medical colleges attached to the universities will be necessary 
before such an organisation can be developed to any considerable 
extent in India. Further, the hospitals and the consultant and 
laboratory services that out general health service will provide will 
also be necessary for the proper functioning of the proposed indus- 
trial health organisation. 

This does not mean that a beginning should not be made at once 
with such facilities as may be available. 

13. In our recommendations for the development of the future 
health programme, we liave accepted the present position whereby the 
main health functions for the community are the responsibility of 
Provincial Governments. We, therefore, suggest that the industrial 
health organisation should form an integral part of the Provincial 
Health Department and that it should work in close association with 
Ihe Provincial general health service. We may state here that we 
arrived at this decision independently and before we had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the recommendation of the 
Committee of the Poyal College of Physicians in this behalf. 

14. The proposed industrial health service will not minister to the 
s'cnoral medical needs of the industrial population. This function 
will have to be performed by the health service for the community 
as a whole. The latter is as yet in an undeveloped stage in the 
country and the implementation of our proposals, which will provide 
a reasonably satisfactory service, can be carried out only through a 
period of Years and in stages. The view is held by some of us that 
the need for providing medical relief to the industrial population, on 
a higher scale than is at present available, is urgent. The industrial 
worker is generally a migrant from rural areas and lives anA works 
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in a more congested and unhealthy environment than that to which 
he had been accustomed. He often lives separately from his family 
and exposed to the temptations that urban conditions provide; 
These facts, coupled with the share that he contributes to the 
wealth of the nation through the promotion of industrial develop- 
ment seem to lend some justification for asking that the State should 
contribute from the public funds towards the provision of special 
facilities for the medical relief of the industrial population, even in 
advance of the development of the general health programme. We 
gave full consideration to this question when we laid down, in the 
chapter dealing with modern trends, certain principles that should 
govern the development of health services. These are (1) that 
public funds should, as far as they are available, be devoted to the 
development of the health service which we have recommended for 
the community as a whole and not to the creation of special facili- 
ties for certain specific sections of the population; (2) that the cost 
of the latter services, if they are to be developed, should, until such 
time as they are absorbed in the general health services, be met by 
the communities or groups which will be benefited by such services 
and (3) that the general health service should minister to the needs 
of the people without payment of fees. 

16. These principles should not, however, be held to preclude Gov- 
ernments from applying in advance any portion of the programme 
suggested by us, to certain areas or to particular groups of the popu- 
lation, if they consider this essential in the general interest. We 
realise that our programme cannot be carried out on all fronts simul- 
taneously to exactly the same extent and that, therefore, advanced 
applications of parts of it may be necessitated by special considera- 
tions. 

16. One of us (Mr. N. M. Joshi) desires to supplement the view 
expressed above by suggesting that Governments should not be pre- 
cluded from making financial contributions to any scheme for indus- 
trial workers when undertaken by a statutory body. We quote his 
words, “I hold that, in case the Governments, while accepting the 
need for applying in advance any portion of the programme suggested 
by the Committee to any particular group of the population such as 
industrial workers, are not in a position actually to apply it in advance 
to that group, the Governments will not be considered to be precluded 
from making financial contributions to any scheme undertaken by any 
statutory body." 

17. We have already recommended that the general health service 
for the community should be given to all free of charge. Should the 
proposed industrial health service be offered on the same basis or on 
payment? In reaching a decision on this point it should be remem- 
bered that the health protection that will be offered will be largely 
preventive in character, although provision for treatment and re- 
habilitation will also be made in order to meet situations in which 
prevention fails. In these circumstances it seems doubtful whether 
the" worker can reasonably be charged for such services. It is for 
consideration whether the employer should not be made to contribute 
towards the service. It is undoubtedly in his interests to keep dowm 
absenteeism through sickiiess to the lowest possible level and to im- 
prove the general health and productive capacity of the workers. 
The demand for a contribution from*the employer towards the proposed 
industrial health service does not seem unreasonable. We, therefore, 
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suggest that the employer and government should together be res- 
ponsible for meeting the cost of the prqposed industrial health servicer 
and that the worker should be exempt from being made to pay for it^ 

Id. We understand that the creation of a central health insuranca 
fund, which will be raised by contributions from Government, em- 
ployers and workers and will be utilised for the benefit of the workers^, 
is under contemplation. If the proposed central fund comes inta 
existence it should be possible, by grants from it, to promote the de- 
velopment of an even higher level of general health service for indus- 
trial workers than that envisaged under our short term scheme for 
the community. Further grants from this fund, if available, could bo 
utilised for establishing an industrial health organisation on the lines 
indicated in this chapter, thus providing the two types of comple- 
mentary health services which the worker requires. 

19. It may be asked whether the financing of this service from the 
central fund will not constitute a compulsory contribution from the 
workers towards the industrial health organisation. It will be so 
to a limited extent. We presume that the major proportion of their 
contribution will, however, go back to them as cash benefit during 
periods of sickfiess. In the early stages of development the financ- 
ing of the industrial health service by the central fund appears to us 
to afford a practical method of ensuring that the organisation is 
brought into existence. As a long term measure we envisage that 
the State Will bear, in the first instance, the whole cost of the 
scheme and then recover from emjjloyers such proportion of it as 
may be laid down by law. 

Certain other Recommendations for Early Action. 

20. While these proposals for an industrial health service will ob- 
viously take time to materialise, we desire to put forward certain 
recommendations for early consideration and appropriate action by 
Governments. These recommendations are based on our study of 
the industrial health problem through visits to industrial establish- 
ments in differe)it parts of the country and through interviews with 
employers, workers, Government officials concerned with industrial 
welfare and private individuals who are interested in the problem. 

Training in Elrst-aid 

(1) All employers should , encourage the organisation of first-aid 
training in their institutions. It is suggested that at least four 
persons out of every 150 workers should he trained in first-aid 
according to the standards laid down by the St. John Ambulance 
Association. 

Crechea 

(2) (a) In industrial undertakings employing more than 60 women 
a statutory obligation should be laid upon the employer 

(i) to provide suitable creches for the children of women work- 

ers under the supervision of trained family attendants, 
with adequate provision for washing and changing of 
clothes ; 

(ii) to supply free milk to the children and 

(iii) to provide facilities for the women workers to feed their* 

babies when necessary while on duty. 

(b) In industries employing less than 60 women the obligation lo^ 
provide creches, where their children can be cared for while their 
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mothers are at work, should be placed upon the local authority which 
ds responsible for the health administration of that area. Such 
.creches should be located in central places which are convenient for 
.a number of industrial establishments. 

JCatemity Beuefits 

(3) Maternity benefits should be granted to women workers in 
^accordance with the recommendations of the International Labour 
Convention No. 3 of 1919 which recommends that ^omen should be 
forbidden to work during a period of 6 weeks following their con- 
finement, and that before confinement they should have the right to 
leave work and receive maternity benefits on the presentation of a 
medical certificate showing that they are likely to be confined in six 
weeks’ time. During these periods she should be paid hef full wages 
because it is just at this time she requires nourishing food and special 
treatment. The payment of full wages, moreover, is justified in 
India where the prevailing wages of women workers are, generally 
‘Speaking, very low. 

Employment of Women in Coal Mines ' 

(4) We are unanimously agreed that, from the point of vieW of 
health, it is undesirable that women should be employed under- 
ground in coal mines. 

Sours of Work 

(5) (a) We are of the opinion that purely from the point of view"^ 
of health of the workers, the maximum hours of work prescribed in 
the Factories and other Acts are too long and should be reduced. In 
view of the climatic conditions of the country, the* frequent SiffleUl-* 
ties of transport to and from the worker’s home, his poor physique 
and nutritional deficiencies, the necessity for a mid-day rest and his 
.general social and economic environment, we recommend that the 
maximum should be reduced to 45 hours a week, i-e., 8 hours a day for 
5 days, and 5 hours a day for one day, and that the Factories and 
^other Acts be amended accordingly. 

(b) In the ca.se of seasonal factories, w^hich may be obliged to 
work under considerable pressure during only a part of the year, this 
maximum may be increased after taking into account such relevant 
factors as the extent of hazard to health that the occupation involves 
and the distance that the workera^ have to walk back to their homes. 

(c) We recommend an interval for the mid-day meal of not less 

than one hour, exclusive of working hours. ^ 

(d) We recommend that the maximum period during which 
workers are continuously on night duty should he limited by statute 
to a fortnight. 

Accidents \ 

(6) (a) Compensation in respect of accidents should be payable to 
al\ notifiable accident cases from the first day of disablement and the 
seven days* waiting period should be abolished. 

(h) W? were struck by the fact there were no centres in industrial 
areas for the purpose of rehabilitating and retraining workers, who are 
unable to take up their original employment as the result of accidents. 
Provision should be made for the proper treatment and rehabilitation 
fof injured persons so that they may recover and get back to work 
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early as possible. There should also bfe provision for the supply 
of artificial limbs and eyes. 

Adequate facilities for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
workers will become available only when the proposed industrial 
health service becomes established in addition to the general health 
service recommended by us, and we therefore stress the need for 
organising both these services in the larger industrial centres with 
the least possible . delay. 

(0) Another point to which we would draw attention is the un- 
satisfactory state of registers of sickness and injury am6ng em- 
ployees, particularly in the smaller industrial establishments. We 
recommend that proper registers of sickness and injury should be 
maintained in every industrial establishment in accordance with the 
standards prescribed by Provincial Governments. 

Occupational Diseases 

(7) (a) There should be an enquiry by the Government of India as 
early as possible into the prevalence of occupational diseases in the 
country. As there are so few medical ofi&cers trained and experienc- 
ed in this subject, we recommend that a number of them be sent 
abroad for further study in industrial hygiene and occupational 
diseases. 

(b) On the completion of the enquiry referred to above an exhaus- 
tive list of occupational diseases in India should be prepared and all 
such diseases should be made notifiable by Statute. 

(c) Departments of Industrial Medicine, the functions of which 
will include, amoi^ others, the study of occupational disease and 
industrial research, should be established in teaching medical insti- 
tutions and we suggest that a start should be made at the’ All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. 

Women Doctors 

(8) An adequate number of women doctors should be employed 
in the proposed industrial health service. 

Housing 

(9) (a) We have expressed in another chapter our opinion that the 
housing of the industrial population is primarily the responsibility of 
the Governments concerned. We have also made recommendations 
relating to the preparation of housing schemes for the population 
generally, including the industrial population, by Governments, local 
authorities and ])rivate enterprise. In this chapter we content our- 
selves with recommending the following minimum standards for work- 
ing class housing, which Governments should prescribe and strictly 
enforce. We regard these standards to be the minimum required for 
the health of the industrial worker and his family : — 

(1) For a single man: a room 10 ft. x 12 ft. x 10 ft. and a verandah 
8 ft. X 8 ft.'x 10 ft. For a group of such quarters there should be pro- 
vided community kitchens, latrines and bathing places in accordance 
with the standards to be prescribed by the Provincial Government. 
Where common kitchens are not provided, provision should be made for 
choolas on the verandahs with suitable chimneys for the outlet of 
^moke. Where latrines and bathing places for common use are 
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erected, they should be at a reasonable distance from the quarters^^. 
and, if possible, connected by a covered way for protection during bad« 
weather. 

(ii) For a family: for a married couple, two rooms 10 ft.xl2 ft- 
X 10 ft. with a verandah, kitchen, bathroom and latrine. For a- 
family including grown up children the accommodation should be in- 
creased by at least one extra room of similar size. 

(b) In regard to sanitary conveniences, we suggest that, as far 
as possible, septic tank and soil distribution systems should be intro* 
duced so that the handling of nightsoil may be avoided. 

Food of. the Workers 

(10) (1) Nutrition. — (a) In our opinion no effective improvement’ 
in nutrition is possible unless purchasing power is increased. How 
this should be done is a question which does not properly eOme 
within our terms of reference but we consider it our duty to draw 
attention to this important matter. 

(b) We recommend that systematic nutrition surveys should^ 
be undertaken by Provincial Governments in various industrial 
centn s for the purpose of estimating existing levels of nutrition 
among the industrial classes. We have recommended, in Chapter. 
V, that each Provincial Government should maintain a nutrition 
olganisation as part of its Health Department. It should be one of 
the duties of this organisation to carry out the surveys suggested 
above, to formulate balanced diets to meet the energy and other 
requirements of different tyxjes of workers and to assist in the carrying 
out of educative work in nutrition among employers and employees. 

(c) It should be compulsory, in the first instance, for industrial 
establishments employing a certain minimum number of workers to* 
maintain canteens. These canteens should provide for workers 
suitable balanced diets at reasonable cost- 

We recognise that the daily energy requirements of individual 
workers will vary with the amount of physical effort that they may 
be called upon to put forth. We recommend, however, ibat, when 
providing for balanced diets to workers, 3,000 calories daily may be 
adopted as the energy requirement of the average manual worker 
engaged in industry. 

(d) Employers should encourage workers to observe regular rneaf 
hours. Rules regarding night shifts should be so framed as to 
allow workers to get adequate time for proper meals. 

(e) Municipal bye-laws regarding the protection of food require 
strengthening and stricter enforcement. In order to secure 
adequate supervision there should be a sufficient staff of well-trained 
and well-paid sanitary inspectors under the control of the health 
authorities, who should have free access to the premises of any 
industrial establishment for ensuring cleanliness in the preparation 
and distribution of food. 

(f) Every canteen, food shop, tea shop and kitchen in an industriar 
establishment should be protected against flies etc., by the provision 
of fly proof doors and windows. 

(2) AdiiUoration , — There should be more stringent supervision over 
food supplies inside the factory areas by municipal authorities. We 
have 1 ecommended in chapter XXIH detailed measures, legislative antf 
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administratiy.e, for dealing with the problem of adulteration in res- 
pect of food for the general community, including industrial workers. 

(3) Hawkers , — As far as possible hawkers should not be permittfeu; 
within factory premises but, where canteens have not been provided,, 
hawkers, when permitted inside a factory, should be licensed by the 
public health authority and the food offered for sale by them shouldi 
be subject to examination and inspection by that authority. 

(4) Milk , — In view of the importance of milk in the diet of the 
people we have recommended in the chapter on nutrition that special 
measures should be taken by Governments and local bodies, to ensure* 
an adequate supply of this article of food to the community at 
prices within their reach. These measures will benefit industrial 
workers also. In addition we recommend that local authorities 
should, with the co-operation of employers and employees,, 
promote the development of co-operative dairy larms or arrange for the 
supply of niilk in other ways in order to improve the standard of milk, 
consumption by workers. 

The Zoning and Location of Industry 

(11) (a) Town and Rural Planning Acts should be passed by Pro- 
vincial Legislatures settipg up in .each province a separate Ministry 
of Housing and Town and Rural Planning, with wide powers to deal 
with the housing of the industrial population and with the zoning and 
location of industry. 

(b) Before the establishment of any new industry or factory is* 
agreed to by the Provincial Government, the Minister should satisfy 
himself that, in the lay-out, adequate provision is made for the hous- 
ing of workers, for their transport to and from the factory and for* 
adequate environmental amenities. 

(c) We wish strongly to reiterate the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Labour that Provincial Governments should take- 
steps to prevent industries being established in places where there 
will not be sufficient room for adequate housing or other necessities* 
such as water supply, electric power, etc. This should be the func- 
tion of the Ministry of Housing and Town and Rural Planning if 
established, and, under the appropriate legislation, rules should ^be 
framed to regulate the growth of industries from this point of view. 

(d) We commend for serious consideration the suggestion that, 
where possible, having regard of course to the relevant economic- 
factors, new industries should be dispersed in rural areas so that the- 
local inhabitants may derive the fullest benefit from industries being* 
brought within their immediate circle. The present. system of estab- 
lishing factories near or in big towns, where the workers are forced to 
live in crowded tenements and under artificial and insanitary condi- 
tions as parts of a huge machine, is harmful alike to the town dwellers 
and the workers themselves. The health problem of workers in such- 
industries would he greatly simplified if industrial establishments- 
could be located in rural surroundings. 

and Drug Habits 

(12) (a) There should be stricter control over the licensing and 
location of liquor shops in industrial areas, the hours of opening, and 
closing, the quality of drinks sold and, in particular, the standard 
of cleanliness maintained in these shops. 
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(bj The aim should be to make places, where alcoholic beverages 
are permitted to be sold, decent establishments where a high standard 
of cleanliness is maintained and suitable refreshments are provided, 
so that a man can take his family and order food along with drinks. 

- The experience in the West is that, under such conditions, the 
excessive consumption of alcohol is generally checked. 

(c) The hours of sale of alcoholic drinks should be reduced. 

(d) There should be strict control over the sale Oi opium, *ganja\ 
*charas* and *bhang\ in order tp reduce their consumption by the 
industrial population as much as possible. 

(e) The majority of us feel that the opening of new liquor shops in 
industrial areas should not be permitted. The others, while consider- 
ing this to be too drastic a step, support the strictest possible restriction 
in the opening of new shops in such areas. 

(£) In order to promote the consumption of non-alcoholic bever- 
ages we suggest that local authorities should afford all. facilities for 
the opening of milk bars, tea and coffee shops in industrial areas. 
Transport 

(13) In view of the utmost importance of the provision 
of cheap transport facilities for workers to and from their homes, we 
recommend that Provincial Governments and local bodies, with the 
co-operation of private enterprise, employers and co-operative 
organisations should take immediate steps to ensure the provision of 
such facilities. 

Industrial Hygiene and Conveniences lor Workers 

(14) All rules regarding industrial hygiene within factories, 
mines and other industrial establishments, . such as those pertaining 
to ventilation, control of humidity, cooling, smoke nuisance, dust; 
water supply, provision of’ urinals and latrines, bathing arrangements, 
drainage, disposal of sewage and mosquito control should be re- 
examined and brought up-to-date by the Governments concerned. 
Steps should be taken to ensure their stricter enforcement. 

" The following suggestions are offered in respect of certain specific 
matters : 

(i) Control of humidity and temperature. — ^The rules relating to 
the control of humidity and temperature in factories should be re* 
examined in consultation with the Provincial Health Department and 
steps should be taken to ensure that they are more rigidly follo’wed. 

(ii) Air-conditioning. — Under certain olimatic conditions air- 
conditioning of industrial establishments is calculated to improve the 
health conditions and to promote a larger out-turn of work. We 
therefore recommend that, wherever possible, employers should be 
encouraged to instal air-conditioning plants. 

(hi) Protection against the inhalation of gas, dust or other 
impurities. — Under section 14 of the Factories Act provision exists 
for requiring that, in any factory in which gas, dust or other impurity 
is generated, adequate measures shall he taken to prevent injury to 
the health of the workers. The-same section also* empowers Provin- 
cial Governments to make rules in this behalf. Where such rules hove 
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not yet been issued, we recommend that Provincial Governments 
should frame and enforce them without delay. Existing provision 
relating to such measures should be more strictly enforced. Whether 
the factory be large or smaj.1, the provision and maintenance ot 
mechanical or other devices for preventing the generation or inhala- 
tion of gas, dust or other impurities injurious to the health of workers 
are essential. In any event, in the smaller factories, masks should 
be provided for workers and they should be made to understand the 
evil elfects of inhaling gas, dust or other impurities. Instructions in 
the use of such devices should be given. 

(iv) Smoke nuisance. — In some Provinces, there is at present 
legislation relating to smoke nuisance, but its enforcement is not 
often effective. We recommend that the Government of India should 
institute an investigation into the dangers of* smoke nuisance in 
industrial and other areas and that swift action should be taken on 
the recommendations arising out of such an investigation. 

(v) Washing facilities. — There should be provision,* in every 
industrial establishment, of washing facilities for all workers and, in 
the case of workers handling or coming into contact with obnoxious 
substances, there should be a free supply of soap or some other 
cleansing material. 

(vi) Drinking waior. — It should be made obligatory on employers 
to supply, free of charge, an adequate supply of cool drinking water in 
accordance with the rules framed and standards laid down by 
Provincial Govornments. 

(vii) Bathing arrangements. — Employers should provide, in the 
premises of industrial concerns, an adequate number of taps or 
showers for bathing after the operatives have finished their day’s work. 
In certain cases it may be necessjiry to provide washing facilities and 
deal) overalls before an operative begins his work, for instance, in 
establishments dealing with the preparation of food. 

(viii) JJrinals and latrines, — The number of urinals and latrines 
provided in industrial establishments, including plantations, should 
be in accordance with standards laid down either by statute or by 
health authorities. In places where municipal administration or a 
water , borne system does not exist, employers should be made to 
adopt such methods of disposal ef nightsoil as are recommended by 
the local health authorities with a view to ensure that its unsatis- 
factory disposal does not create a danger to the health of the com- 
munity. We should again draw attention our remarks in this 
cbnnection under sub-paragraph (b) of para. 9 of our recommendations 
dealing with housing. 

(ix) Cloak, room. — We consider it desirable that, in every indus- 
trial establishment, employers should provide a place where workers 
should be able to keep their clean clothes in safe custody, before they 
enter the works premises in their working clothes. 

(x) Special clothing. — Special clothing in all case.s whe7*e the 
worker has to come in contact with obnoxious or injurious substances' 
or substances likely to soil the clothing should be provided by the 
employers free of cost. 

(xi) Protective, equipment. — Gloves, goggles and such other pro- 
tective equipment as may be necessary according to the industry 
in which the workers are employed should be provided by the em- 
ployers free of cost and their use by* the workers enforced. 
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(xii) Seats should be provided, wherever practicable, for workers 
sat their work. 

JRest Shelters 

(15) It should be made obligatory for every industrial 

‘establishment employing 100 persons to provide rest shelters and 
dining halls of approved types. Suitable furniture should also be 
^provided in these shelters and dining halls. The standards for these, 
including furniture, should be laid down by rules framed by Provin- 
*cial Governments. There should be separate provision for men and 
women. The walls and roofs of the rest shelters and dining halls 
ehould be made of non -conductive material, which would give 
‘adequate protection against heat, cold and rain. 

♦ 

Certification of Adolescent Workers 

(16) The requirements of the existing legislation regarding the 
employing of adolescents should be so modified as to qualify general 
practitioners approved by Provincial Governments to function as 
‘Certifying surgeons. They will certify as to the general fitness of the 
adolescent for industrial employment. 

When the industrial health service which we have recommended 
►develops, it should be possible to provide for the examination of all 
workers with a view to placing them in departments in which they 
-are best fitted to work. 

■pre-employment Medical Examination of Adult Employees 

(17) As soon as the proposed occupational health service becomes 
■fully developed all industrial establishments should institute a system 
•of pre-employment medical examination of adult employees, including 
the clerical office staff. The examination should be of a thorough 
nature and the object to be aimed at should be to follow up the initial 
test by periodical examinations, at least once in three years. These 
•examinations should be followed, where indicated, by suitable treat- 
ment and advice regarding the rectification of unhealthy modes of 
life. 

.^Employment of OhUdren in Industrial EstabUsOiments, Plantations 

etci 

(18) (a) The minimum age for employment in industrial estab- 
lishments, docks etc., should be raised to 15 and persons between 15 
:and 17 should be eligible for employment as adolescents on the 
‘Certificate of the certifying surgeon. 

. (b) The minimum age for the employment of children on planta- 
tions and public works should be 13. 


(c) In course of time when the compulsory school leaving age is 
Taised and adequate educational facilities become available, employ- 
ment of children under 15 should be abolished for all types of indus- 
Twal establishments and occupations. 

Inspiectorates of Industrial Establishments 


o ^ I? provincial factory inspectorates require strengthening 

and their status enhancing. The inspectorate should be sufficiently 
epable each industrial establishment in the Provinces to 
oe inspected at least twice a year. 
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(b) The inspectorate should be divided into the following three 
'divisions, each being staffed with persons possessing special technical 
^qualifications : — 

(i) en^neering, with special knowledge of safety laws; 

(ii) public health and 

(iii) social service or labour welfare work. 

(c) The post of Chief Inspector is of su£&cient importance and 
'responsibility to attract men of high qualifications. He should be 
assisted by Regional Directors. The minimum general education for 
En inspector should be the intermediate in science of an Indian Uni- 
versity or its equivalent. He should also possess some technical 
knowledge of factory practice and legislation and should undergo a 
short course in public health. 

(d) The number of women factory inspectors should be substan-. 
tially increased. 

Unregulat^ Factories and Workshops 

(20) The need for regulating the conditions of employment in a 
number of establishments or trades to which the Factories Act does 
not apply or has not been applied, even when legal provision exists 
for such enforcement, is urgent. In our review of unregulated places 
of work earlier in this report, we have drawn attention to specific 
instances, which came to our notice during our tours, of establish- 
ments and trades in which the working conditions provided for the 
employees are, from the point of view of their health, of an extremely 
unsatisfactory nature. They include, among others, tanneries, hidi 
■factories, the glass bangle industry and the building trade. Measures 
taken to regulate them should include the issue of a licence by a 
competent authority before the industry or trade can be started, the 
licence laying down specific conditions regarding the nature of the 
premises, ventilation, lighting, washing facilities, sanitary conveni- 
ences, hours of work and other matters which are necessary for ensu- 
iring comfort and protection against danger to health to all those who 
are employed. 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of exercising efficients con- 
trol over such establishments. Some are*due to the fact that they 
are located in rural areas where supervision and control are not easy, 
and some to the fact that they are small, employ but few workers and 
are situated in congested areas from which they cannot readily be 
transferred. Many of these industries have existed for many years 
and fulfil a useful place in the economy of the country. Their workers 
have family traditions behind them and appear to be content with 
the conditions of their employment. The inspection of all these 
establishments will not be an easy matter for provincial governments, 
particularly as it should be so exercised as not to inflict undue 
harassment or hardship. At the same time we must point out that 
the working conditions in these establishments require radical 
improvement from the point of view of the health of the worker and 
of the locality, and that stricter inspection and control are essential. 

We have already recommended that the occupational health 
^rvice suggested in this chapter should, when fully developed, bring 
^thin its scope all forms of- employment outside the home. When 
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this stage is reached all the occupations discussed in the preceding 
paragraph Will have been brought under adequate control from tha 
point of view of safeguarding the health of the workers. We would 
urge that a beginning should now be . made to regulate and control 
the working conditions in the types of establishments described above. 
As has already been pointed out, it will be necessary to prescribe a 
minimum number of employees to bring such establishments within 
the law. This number will, no doubt, have to be determined by 
various considerations depending on local conditions and we must 
therefore leave the decision, in each case, to individual Provincial 
Governments. But we cannot urge too strongly the need for early 
investigation and appropriate action to bring such establishments, 
under effective supervision. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HEALTH SEBVIOES FOR CERTAIN IMPORTANT DISEASES 

1. In this chapter we shall* deal with the special measures we 
consider necessary in respect of the following diseases: — 

1. Malaria. 7. Venereal diseases. 


2. Tuberculosis. 

3. Smallpox. 

4. Cholera. 

5. Plague. 

6. Leprosy. 


8. Hoolvworm. 

9. Filariasis. 

10. Guinea-worm. 

11. Cancer. 

12. Mental diseases and mental 
deficiency. 

13. Diseases of the eye and 
blindness. 


The majority ot these diseases are communicable and we shall 
begin with a brief review of the existing provision, legal and admi- 
nistrative, for dealing with such diseases. 

A Brief Review of the Existing Provision, legal and administrative, 
for dealing with Communicable Diseases 

2. Introduction . — Herbert iSpencer said long ago that perfect 
correspondence with environment would be perfect life. A 
healthy life depends on man’s continuous adjustment to his 
environment. The vicissitudes of climate, his house, his workshop, 
the food he eats, the social life around him — all these form part of 
the environment w'hich continually reacts on him and they deter- 
mine, each in its own measure, his state of health or disease. This 
environment includes the many forms of life, animal and vegetable, 
that exist on the earth a.nd, from time immemorial man and other 
living beings have been in conflict with one another in a continuous 
struggle for existence. From the point of view of undermining the 
state of his physical health and well-being a wl^jole host of parasitic 
ciganisms, which gain entry into his body in various ways, have 
played an important role through the ages. While all forms of 
disease can be defined as departures from the harmonious function- 
ing of the body owing to man’s failure to adjust himself to the 
environment, the large group of illnesses, resulting from parasitic 
invasion must be looked upon as a struggle for existence between 
man and the parasites which gain entry into his body.. He fights 
fhe invader with all the powers with which he is endowed and, if he 
micceeds, he recovers from the disease and, in many forms of ill- 
ness, the protective forces he has developed during the struggle 
continue to afford him sutheient strength to ward off an attack by 
the same organism for a long time afterwards. In other cases, the 
immunity conferred on him is of a transfient nature. On the other 
hand, if the organism i» able to overcome the resistance of the 
patient, the disease takes a grave turn and the man eventually dies. 
There is yet another outcome' of the struggle on certain occasions. 
The man and the parasite establish a form of armed neutrality 
between themselves. The man outwardly re-establishes his health 
but the parasite has not been completely destroyed, as it has secured 
for itself a foothold somewhere in the man’s body and continues tO' 
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live there. Thus is produced the carrier state as in the case of a 
/small percentage of typhoid patients. When favourable conditions 
prevail the organism multiplies quickly and is excreted in the urine 
or faeces of the patient who, apart from the ill-effects on himself, 
"thus becomes a potential source of infection to his fellowman. 

3IEASURES FOR CONTROLLING OOMMUNIGARLE DISEASES 

3. From this brief description of the genesis of disease it will be 
‘.seen that the measures required for combating it fall into two broad 
groups, namely, (1) those which are concerned with an improve- 
ment of the environment in a wide sense of the term and ( 2 ) those 
w’hich are specific for individual diseases. The former group includes 
the elimination of such factors promoting the spread of disease as 
the unhygienic home and its surroundings, overcrowding and un- 
wholesome food and drink. As regards food, qualitative and quanti- 
tative deficiency can both be respon’Siblc for ill-health, as apart from 
•specific types of infection which may be conveyed through its inges- 
tion. The second group of ' measures consists of those which are 
necessary for promoting the development of special protection in 
the individual against particular diseases and for blocking the 
chamnels through which infection spreads, including unhygienic 
habits such as spitting. Control of the spread of infection is usually 
effected by such steps as the isolation and treatment of patients, 
who, in the majority of cases, become non-infective when cured, the 
•enforcement of suitable measures against carriers, disinfection of in- 
fective material and the employment of adequate measures to elimi- 
nate, as far ns possible, the vectors responsible for the transmission 
•of individual diseases, 

4. Broadly speaking, the law relating to the control of epidemic 
'diseases is contained mainly in the different local Self-government 
Acts applicable to municipal and non -municipal areas in the pro- 
winces and in an all-India enactment, the Epidemic Diseases Act, 
1897. The latter gives emergency powers to the different Govern- 
ments, Central and Provincial, in their respective areas of adminis- 
tration, to promulgate temporary regulations to deal with 
an outbreak or a threatened outbreak of infectious disease. The 
Epidemic Diseases Act is meant to provide additional powers to 
health authorities over and above those which they possess under 
• other legislative measures- Emergency regulations under the Epide- 
mic Diseases Act have been generally issued by Provincial Govern- 
ments during widespread outbreaks of epidemics or in connection 
with festivals which attract large numbers of pilgrims and 
are, therefore, associated with the threat of outbreak of these 
diseases. 

5. The general administrative procedure in dealing with the 
•control of infectious disease is briefly discussed below. As has already 
^i}een pointed out, the matters discussed in the succeeding paragraphs 
may have been dealt with elsewhere in the report hut, for the sake 
'of convenience, they are again referred to here. 

Notification 

6. The three epidemic diseases of cholera, small-pox and plague 
are notifiable throughout the country. The people are generally 
familiar with the manifestations of these diseases and,' though no 
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^completeness o£ notification can be claimed, it is safe to assume 
- that the numbers recorded from year to year give a fairly cprrec^ 
picture of the extent and intensity of their prevalence. At 
iregards the other diseases a varying number of these is compulsorilj 
notifiable in different provinces. The numbers recorded can, how 
ever, be hardly considered as being indicative of the true extent oJ 
Jtheir prevalence. The number of diseases notifiable in municipali 
ties is greater than in rural areas. In the former the Municipal Actt 
.generally make the householder responsible for reporting cases o^ 
notifiable diseases to tlie health authority. Medical practitioners 
including Vaids and Hakims, are required to notify such cases as come 
i;o their knowledge during the discharge of their professional duties 
In rural areas such provisions do not exist, the village officials bein^ 
Tespousible for the reporting of cases of infectious disease. 

7. The procedure for the transmission of information varies in the 
•different provinces, h’or instance, in Bihar, when an epidemic breakf 
out, the village watchman (akowkidar) j\‘ports the matter to the 
officer in charge of the nearest police station, who in his turn report? 
•to the Civil Surgeon, the Health Officer, the District Board Chairmar 
and to the nearest dispensary doctor and Health Insj^ector. The 
Director of Public Health and the Assistant Director of Public Healtl 
receive the information from the Civil Surgeon. Tn this province, th< 
village chowkidar attends the police statiem oiic(' a week. Therefore 
the delay that takes place in the transmission of information regard 
ing am outbreak of cholera, for instance, from the affected village t( 
the nearest health inspector and dispensary doctor may extend per 
haps to eight or nine days. On the other hand, in Madrai 
the village headman, wlio is respoi\siblo for reporting epidemic 
diseases, sends simultaneously two copies of his report to the 
Tahsildjrr and to the Health Inspector of the area in order to enable 
the latter to start preventive measures as soon as possible. The 
Tahsildar sends daily a report to the Director of Public Health, the 
District Health Officer and certain other specified officers in the 
'district. It will thus be seen that the period elapsing between the 
outbreak of an infectious disease and its notification to a responsible 
public health official varies among the provinces. 

Preventive Measures 

8. (a) Health staff . — During the past <piartcr of a i-eutury rural aiu 
urban public health staffs have been appointed, in varying strengths 
in the different provinces and the organisation of campaigns agains 
the common infectious diseases has been one of the most importani 
of their tasks. There has, however, been no striking change in the 
prevalence of these diseases. The rea.son is not far to seek. Evei 
in those provinces in which the public health organisation has beei 
best developed, e,g., the provinces of Madras and the United Pro 
vinces, the strength of the staff available is quite inadequate for the 
large territories and populations entrusted to them. In the Province 
of Madras, for a district with an average area of 5,256 square miles 
• and an average population of over two millions, the staff consists o; 
one District Health Officer and, in addition, of one Assistant Districi 
Health Officer in most districts, with a Health Inspector in each 
taluk. The average area and population of a taluk are 540 square 
miles and 209,289 (1941 census) respectively. When it is remembered 
that the Health Inspector is required to perform a variety of health 
functions in the area, the inadequacy of the skeleton staff provided 
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even in a province where the best developed organisation exists, 
becomes apparent. 

(b) Inadequacy of eoiisting legal and administrative 'provision for 
dealing with large scale epidemics. — Public health .administration is 
a function of local bodies, urban and rural. Statutorily, each is in- 
dependent of the others and, for financial and various other reasons, 
the level of administration, including the carrying out of health 
functions, of local authorities is definitely low- Another noticeable- 
fact is the general absence of legal sanction to enforce certain 
standards of performance by these authorities and to co-ordinarte 
their efforts, which is of particular importance in the field of infec- 
tious disease control. The province of Madras is an exception. We 
have indicated in Chapter XVII that, in this province, the local- 
health officers possess adequate powers to act promptly cither in the 
presence of any notifiable disease or in anticipation of .an outbreak 
of it, that the Director of Public Health has also been given sufficient 
powers to enable him to compel an unwilling local body to carry out 
such measures as he may deem necessary to meet the situation as 
well as to concentrate, in the area concerned, public health staff' 
belonging both to the provincial service and to the services of other 
local bodies. 

(c) Protective vaccination against the common infectious diseases. 
— ^Vaccination against smallpox has been practised in the country for 
over a hundred years and, although some reduction has been made 
in the incidence of the disease, its prevalence continues 
to be high. Many factors .are responsible for this result 
and the question of smallpox vaccination will be discussed in greater 
detail in the section dealing with this disease. 


Among other forms of vaccination, anti-cholcra inoculation is the 
one protective measure which has been used extensively in the 
country. It has steadily gained in popularity during the past ten or 
fifteen years and is now generally accepted by the people without 
opposition. This subject will be discussed in greater detail in the 
section dealing wnth cholera. 

(d) Segregation of^ patients. The conditions? existing in the vast 
majority of Indian homes, cither in urban or in rural areas are parti- 
cularly favourable to the spread of infection and the need for the 
provision of facilitie.s for segregation elsewhere, is therefore, great. 
It must, however, be remembered that, during times of epidemics, 
the number of patients requiring isolation, in respect of such diseases 
as cholera and smallpox, is considerable and well beyond the capacity 
of the local authorities concerned. In regard to tuberculosis and 
leprosy, the prolonged period of isolation that is required and the 
possibility of a relapse into the infective stage when the patient 
returns to active life necessitate, for the control of these diseases, 
much more elaborate measures than those required for the common 
epidemic diseases. In these circumstances, the practice of isolation 
in respect of any of these diseases is, broadly speaking, hardly pre- 
valent in the country as a whole- Another disquieting feature of the 
situation is that, in the cities and larger towns, where infectious 
diseases hospitals are maintained, their condition from the point of 
view of buildings, staff and equipment is, generally speaking, very 
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unsatisfactory. During our tours in the provinces, the following 
infectious diseases hospitals were visited: — 

Madras — 

1. Infectious diseases hospital, Tondiarpefc, Madras City. 

2. Infectious diseases hospital, Ootacaniund. 

3. Infectious diseases hospital. Coimbatore.. 
iUnibed Provinces — 

4. Infectious diseases hospital, Allahabad. 

5. Infectious diseases hospital, Lucknow. 

6. Infectious diseases hospital, Agra. 

Bengal — 

7. Infectious diseases section of the Campbell Hospital, Calcutta. 
Bind — 

8. Infectious diseases hospital, Karachi. 

Bihar — * 

9. Infectious diseases hospital, Gaya. 

10. Infectious diseases ward in the General HospitaL Patna., 
Orissa — 

11- Cholera Hospital, Puri. 

The working of most of these hospitals is quite unsatisfactory. 
The buildings are not suitable, the staff is inadequate and the equip- 
ment is poor. Laboratory facilities are generally insufficient. In 
some cases, e'g., the United Provinces, the medical officer in charge 
is required to perform other duties as well, such as analysis of the 
local water-supply and anti-rabic treatment. 

Rectification of the above-mentioned defects 

9. The areas in which our scheme wilt operate . — We recognise that 
there can be no easy or rapid process of remedying effectively the 
defects outlined above. Our proposals for a comprehensive health 
service offering preventive and curative medical care to all, irres- 
pective of their ability to pay for the service, constitute in our view 
the only solution to the problem. Hven before such a service be- 
comes established, our short-term proposals will help to start a pro- 
mising attack on the control of the common epidemic and endemic 
diseases. If our recommendations in the chapter on vital statistics are 
carried out, a reasonable approach to completeness of registration 
is likely to be secured as well as a speeding up of the reporting of 
outbreaks of epidemics to the health authority. The primary unit 
staff; although small, should bo able to cany out intensively such 
preventive measures as the sterilisation of water supplies and pro- 
tective vaccination of the people against the disease ' concerned. 
Our proposals for protected Tvater supply and for the satisfactory 
disposal of nightsoil in the areas under our scheme will help to 
decrease considorably the incidence of bowel diseases. An im- 
provement of the environment, which is of great importance in the 
control of malaria, will be effected, it is believed, to a steadily grow- 
ing extent through the voluntary effort that is expected to be stimu- 
lated in the villages by the proposed health committees. At the 
same time, the' small trained group of 15 inferior servants in each 
primary unit will help to demonstrate to the villagers effective 
TTfiethods of carrying out minor arntimalaria woite, including the 
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spray killing of mosquitoes. It is in regard to the isolation off 
patients, where necessary, that the earlier stages of tne programme 
will make the least provision* Any approach towards adequacy in* 
this direction can be reached only with a large development of 
hospital accommodation. Even during the short-term programme fip- 
provision of 20 and 60 beds . respectively has been suggested for the- 
common infectious diseases in the secondary health centre hospitals- 
of 200 and 600 beds recommended by us, while in respect of tuber- 
culosis and leprosy, our proposals provide for an appreciable increase 
in existing hospital accommodation. It is in the countryside that 
facihties for isolation will be definitely slow. The small SO-bed^ 
hospitals, serving four primary units or a population of about 160,000,- 
are likely to find themselves fully occupied with the treatment of 
general medical, surgical, obstetrical and gynaecological patients- 
largely to the exclusion of those who suffer from such diseases as 
cholera, smallpox and plague. It is, however, to be hoped that the 
vigorous pursuit of the requisite preventive measures will reduce 
the actual incidence of these diseases to a considerable extent. The 
provision for isolation will become adequate only when the stage of 
the long-term programme, with its greatly expanded hospital 
service, is completed. We believe that even then home isolation^ 
will have to be practised to a large extent for a variety of ineffective- 
conditions. We have recommended in the chapter on housing that 
the lowest type of house permitted to be built under the measures 
taken to control housing should have at least two living rooms in order 
to ensure the facilities necesary for isolating patients. 

10. The areas outside our scheme . — It is not easy to put up any” 
reasonably satisfiictory proposals in regard to these areas. All the 
trained personnel that will become available through the implemen- 
tation of our programme of professional education will, it is believed, 
be taken up during the first ten years land some years later. 

11. The specific measures that are necessary for the control of 
these diseases may be considered separately. As regards notification,, 
cur proposals for the creation of a vital statistics organisation in the 
areas outside our scheme should help to secure a nearer approach to 
completeness of registration and avoidance of delay. Turning next 
to measures, curative and preventive, for dealing with outbreaks of 
such diseases we suggest that, as far as funds and trained personnel 
permit, provision should be made for the maintenance of two or 

three epidemic squads at the headquarters of each district in order 
that they may be rushed, without delay, to deal wdth such outbreaks. 
These squads would include medical men and staff to deal with the 
sterilisation of water supplies, disinfection of infective material and 
other preventive work. They should be provided with motor vans 
fitted up as travelling dispensaries with all appliances ’ and other 
medical requirements for remedial and preventive work. These units 
can also play an important part in safeguarding the health of largo 
aggregations* of population on such occasions as festivals or fairs. IJi 
normal times they can be used to provide an itinerant medical service- 
bo areas which may be insufficiently served. 

12. The widespread epidemics of such diseases as cholera and* 
malaria which sometimes occur in various parts of the country can, 
however, hardly be controlled by the organisations outlined above. 

In our view, the Army with its well-manned and equipped health 
Berviees should be utilised, where possible, to meet such emergencies*. 
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Their usefulness during the Bengal famine and the wave of ei)ideinicS’ 
that followed it has been amply demonstrated. As far as we can see> 
there seems to be no reason for -neglecting to use a part of the Army' 
and its medical establishment, during times of widespread epidemics* 
to supplement the work of the civil organisation, particularly in areas^ 
where the latter is weak and unable to cope with the situation. 
Some of these jnajor epidemics may constitute disasters of as great 
ar magnitude as any war from the point of view of human suffering: 
and mortality, and it would be unwise for the nation not to avail it- 
self of all the means ^t its disposal for dealing successfully with such- 
emergencies. The safety of the people should be our supreme consi- 
deration and no resources. Central or Provincial, should be left un- 
used to ensure their protection and welfare. 

13. We shall now put forward our recommendations for each of* 
the diseased listed at the beginning of this chapter. In dealing 
with them the statistics that have been included relate generally 
to the period ending with 1041. The entry of Japan inj:o the war in- 
December of that year marked the stage at which conditions arising' 
out of the war began to have marked adverse effect on India. In 
attempting to present a picture of the normal state of the public 
health in this country, against which our recommendations for health 
developments should be viewed, we have therefore considered it- 
desirable to limit ourselves to the period ending with 1941. 

1. MALARIA 

Introduction 

1. Malaria is by far the most important disease in India from the^ 
point of view of sickness and mortality. Lieut. -Colonel J. A. 
Sinton, a malariologist of international reputation and a formeir 
Director of the Malaria Institute of India, has estimated that at 
least 100 million persons suffer from the disease every year in British 
India, that because of its effect in lowering the vitality of its victims^ 
it is also responsible for morbidity from other causes in an additional 
25 to 75 million persons annually, and that, directly and indirectly, 
it is responsible for at least two million deaths each year. 

2. It is impossible to make any complete or accurate evaluation ' 
of all the losses for which malaria is responsible. For instance*, it is- 
difficult to assess the financial loss that the country suffers as the 
result of decreased productivity through the incidence of the disease. 
Col. Sinton has, however, estimated that, on an admittedly incom- 
plete but conservative basis, the annual loss to the country, measur* 
ed in terms of money, may be anywhere between Rs. 147 crores and 
187 crores per year- If all the relevant factors could be taken into 
consideration, the loss is likely to be two or three times this estimate. 

3. A tragic feature of the situation is that much of the malaria pre- 
valent in the popnlijted areas of the country is man-made. In many 
cases roads and railways have a sinister account to their credit. 
Their embankments often cause such interference with 
natural drainage as to create conditions favourable to the breeding of* 
the malaria-carrying types of mosquitoes, while burrow-pits which* 
follow the line of our roads and railways help to provide additional* 
breednig grounds. Bengal is generally cited as an outstanding* 
eximiple of man’s thoughtless interference with natural drainage re- 
snlting in the steady rise in the incidence of malaria over the greater- 
part of that province. The failure of irrigation engineers to provide* 
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for adequate drainage when water is brought into previously dry 
.areas has been another fruitful cause of the spread of the disease. 
Kecent examples of this are to be foimd in certain areas in Sind, the 
Province of Madras and Mysore. The first question with 
which we are faced is whether the great drain on the national health 
and prosperity caused by malaria is unavoidable. After the dis- 
covery by Sir Ponald Eoss, towards the close of the last century, 
thart certain types of mosquitoes are the transmitters of malaria, it 
has been demonstrated in limited areas in different parts of the world 
that the strict enforcement of anti-mosquito measures can effectively 
control the incidence of the disease. In the Panama Canal Zone, the 
first attempt to construct the Cjmal was frustrated by the ravages 
.among the workmen of two mosquito-borne diseases, yellow fever 
and malaria. When, however, radical anti-rnosquito measures were 
enforced in this area, these diseases were brought undft* complete 
control. The introduction of effective antimalaria measures at 
Ismailia in the Suez Canal area and in Algeria was attended by 
equally convincing results. In this country the Eaipur-Vizagapatam 
section of the B. N. Eailwa 3 ^ could not have been constructed, had 
not malaria among the labour force been kept under control by an 
expert malariologist, while the Mettur dam and tlie Sarda Canal 
afford other instances where large irrigation projects were success- 
fully completed with the help of malaria control measures. 

In recent years even more effective preventive measures against 
malaria have become available, including potent chemicals for the 
destruction of the mosquito and drugs for protecting man against 
repeated infection. The remarkable manner in which the fighting 
forces of the Allies operating in highly malarious tracts have been 
protected against this scourge during the present war again bears 
testimony to the possibility of effectively controlling the disease. It 
is clear to uf=i that, given the determination, the money and the 
requisite staff, it should be possible to reduce the incidence of the 
disease in India to small proportiqps. 

Anti-malaria Measures 

4. The measures that are necessary against malaria fall under two 
main heads, namely, (1) those which are directed against the trans- 
mitter of infection, the mosquito, and (2) those which deal with man 
in his twofold capacity as a victim of the disease and as a reservoir of 
infection. Antimosquito measures may be grouped under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

(i) . those which control the breeding of the mosquito and 

(ii) those which are directed against the insect in its adult 

form. 

5. Measures to control the breeding of mosquitoes . — These measures 
take a wide variety of forms, although the main principles involved 
are the same, viz., the obliteration of facilities for the laying of eggs 
by the female mosquito and the creation of conditions inimical to the 
survival of the insect in its larval stage in circumstances when egg- 
laying cannot be prevented. The steps that are necessanry for these 
purposes include, among others, drainage to prevent accumulations 
of water, canalisation of water channels and the removal of vegetO' 
iion from their sides, the use of larvicides such as mineral oils, pans 
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[reen and the more recent synthetic product D.D.T., selective clear- 
ag of jungle or shading of water courses in certain cases and the 
ise of larvivorous fish. 

6. There are many varieties of fish in this country which prey 
>n mosquito larvae. Gambusia, an American species of minnow, 
VBA introduced into India about twenty years ago and is being used 
Q the wells in Bangalore and Bombay, the ornamental waters in 
)elhi and in many other parts of the country. This species has been 
►roved to possess all the qualities required for antimosquito work and 
s probably more suitable for this purpose than any other species, 
t should be emphasised however that the value of fish is very 
united. They are useful in artificial collections of wetter like orna- 
nental waters but their use is of doubtful value as a general anti- 
arval measure. 

7. For dealing with the malarial conditions created by large cons- 
tructional works and irrigation projects, well-planned schemes re- 
luiring considerable technical supervision and heavy expenditure will 
)e necessary. These can obviously be undertaken and carried out 
)nly by the State. On the other hand, in many pin*ts of the rural 
ireas, effective results may be secured by works of a minor nature, 
luch as the filling up of pools and ditches so as to prevent collections 
)f water or other measures already mentioned such as oiling, removal 
)f vegetation, etc. In our short-term programme, we have made 
.•ertain suggestions for the carrying out of such measures in rural 
ircas. We have provided for a small labour force of 15 in each 
primary unit, one of whose duties will be to see to the carrying out 
)f these minor works. These men may be unable to deal effectively 
vith the whole area covered by such a unit, but an important part 
>f their work, wdll lie in their being able, as a trained group, to 
lemonstrate to the villagers how to go about these tasks properly. 
Ne hope ihat the village committees we have recommended (tnde 
Jhapter IV) will be able to mobilise voluntary local effort in carrying 
nit such measures and that we shall thus be able to enlist a tremen- 
ious force in the fight against this disease. The small labour squad 
vvill also form tlic nucleus round which, during an epidemic, nn ex- 
nanded organisation can be rapidly built up. 

8. It is desirable that the planning and execution of these anti- 
malarial works sliould, as far as possible, receive technical guidance 
md w(3 have recommended the appointment of an Assistant Public 
Health Engineer at the headquarters of each secondary unit for this 
purpose. Direct local supervision will be provided by the medical 
^ifficer in charge of the primary unit and his two public health 
inspectors. 

0. Although we hope that the local effort we have referred to will 
Ijelp to reduce the cost of labour, sufficient public funds should be 
niado available to ensure that required expenditure will be fully 
met. We have included in our budget for each primary unit a provi- 
sion for meeting this expenditure. 

10. Afeasures againH the adult mosquito . — The Director, Malaria 
Institute of India, has pointed out that the results oE spray- killing 
operations carried out in various parts ^of the country hold out the 
^ope that “wc have at last a weapon ^which , when its full possibilities 
hftve been developed, will prove effective for rural, as well ns urban 
*nd industrial, malaria". Pyrethrin, the active principle extracted, 
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from the flower of the pyrethrum plant, has been found to be an 
effective insecticide and has been used extensive] y as a spray for 
the killing of adult mosquitoes. The synthetic product, D.D.T., ha». 
provided an even more effective insecticide than pyrethrum. The 
great advantage of D.D.T. over pyrethrum is its residual effect, while 
pyrethrum is superior to D.D.T. in its immediate knock-down effect. 
A combination of the two products has been tried on a relatively 
small scale and found to give satisfactory results. The purpose of 
this measure is to kill mfected mosquitoes and to reduce the longevity 
of mosquitoes in an area, so that the number which live long enough; 
to become malaria carriers is vediu'ed to the minimum. This 
measure has been developed during the last few years and is of 
special value where anti-larval measures may take too long to give 
results, or as a supplement to such measures. 

These operations against the adult mosquito will be undertaken in 
the rural areas by the squads of 15 labourers that have been provided 
in each primary unit with, we hope, the active support and assistance 
of the villagers. 

We shall deal with the subject of ensuring adequate supplies of 
these insecticides for the use of the health departments in India 
later in this chapter. 

Measures in relation to Man 

(a) Man as a victim of the disease — 

11. Treatment . — Here the primary need is to ensure adequate 
treatment. This involves a proper diagnosis where possible cand a suffi- 
cient supply of the requisite drugs. While it may not be practicable 
to have a microscope at every primary health centre, it should be 
possible to send blood-smearp for examination, when necessary, to 
the nearest. 30-bed hospital and obtain a diagnosis without undue 
delay. During times of epidemics, how^ever, the primary need will 
be for the immediate distribution of antimalarial drugs. 

12. Quinine has for long been the drug of choice in the treatment 
of malaria. More recently, atebrin (or mepacrine as it is now' being 
calledj has also come widely into use. After an extended study of 
the comparative values of quinine and atebrin for the treatment of 
the disease, the Malaria Commission of the League of Nations came 
to the conclusion in their fouidh report (1937) that, while atebrin was 
more effective against certain species of the parasite, quinine was 
more potent against others. In India, under the conditions arising 
out of the W'ar, many millions of tablets of mepacrine have been 
widely distributed among the general population for the mass treat- 
ment of malaria in view of a shortage in the supply of quinine. So 
far no untoward results have been definitely substantiated from this 
widespread use of the drug, though careful investigation in regard to 
the matter will no doubt have to be continued. Further, experience 
of the distribution of this drug to Allied fighting forces in the Tropics 
under conditions, which preclude any degree of control over its use 
by the individual, ha^ also led to the conclusion that it can be used 
with safety for mass treatment. Recent investigations suggest that 
an even more effective synthetic product, paludrine is likely to come 
into use at an early date. In these circumstances, there is the 
possibility that synthetic products may, in due course, come to repkace, 
to an appreciable extent, the use of quinine as the routine drug for 
the treatment of malaria. 
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13. other measures . — The use of quinine and mepacrine as^ 
suppressive agents for preventing the development of malaria baa 
been extensively tried among troops continuously exposed to infection 
in highly malarious areas. The consensus of opinion appears to be 
that quinine has but small value as a suppressive agent, the reasoix 
probably being that it is excreted quickly and does not, therefore, 
remain in sufficient concentration in the circulation. Mepacrine has. 
on the other hand, a much slower rate of excretion and has been 
found to be more effective than quinine when used for this purpose. 

The question of production of adequate quantities of quinine and 
of mepacrine for the needs of the country will be discussed later. 

14. Equally important is the question of affording protection to 

healthy person against the bite of an infected mo^^quito. The 

measures that are generally adopted include, in addition to the killing 
of adult mosquitoes, the use of mosquito repellents on exposed parts 
of the body and of mosquito nets and mosquito coils with pyrethrum 
as the base as well as the screening of houses so as to prevent the 
entry of the insect. These are all undoubtedly useful but, as 
measures for the general population in malarious places, they seem 
to be of limited practical application. 

15. (b) Man as a reservoir of infection . — The life of the parasite is 
passed partly in man and partly in the mosquito. In man it exists 
in two forms, namely, one which undergoes the asexual type of re- 
production during which the malarial attack is produced and the 
other, the male and female sexual elements, which, on ingestion by 
the mosquito, unite and by further development in that insect, giva 
it the power of infecting man. Plaj5moquine has been found to be- 
effective in killing these sexual forms w^hen they circulate in man's 
blood. In these circumstances, a course of plasmoquine treatment,, 
following medication for curing an attack, should be advocated a«' 
tending to reduce the chance of infection being conveyed to mos- 
quitoes. 

Anti-malaria Organisations at the Centre and in the Provinces 

16. lu an article entitled “The public health aspect of malaria 
control” in the Indian Medical Gazette of December 1942, Major- 
General G. Covell, I.M.S., Director, Malaria Institute of India » 
made the following observations: — 

“An essential preliminary to the successful control of malaria in 
India is the formation of an adequately staffed permanent malaria 
organisation in each province, the activities of which should be link- 
ed up with those of the central organisation of the Government of 
India.” 

17. We fully endorse this view^ One of the great defects of tfie 
anti-malaria campaign in India during the past 50 years was that it 
consisted of a series of spasmodic attempts to control the disease. 
This lack of continuity of effort, accompanied as it often was, by the 
employment of an organisation with insufficient staff and equipment, 
has been largely responsible for the inadequacy of the results 
achieved. As we have already said, it has been amply demonstrat- 
ed, during the present War, that, with adequate measures, even the 
highly malarious regions of the Tropics can be rendered compara- 
tively safe from this disease. Again we have pointed out, in our 
review of existing conditions, bow the malaria organisation, which 
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has been working in the Delhi urban area for the past seven or eight 
years, has shown that, under civil conditions also, a reasonably 
effective control of the incidence of the disease can be achieved pro- 
vided adequate funds are expended under the best available tech- 
nical advice. In these circumstances, we feel that there can be no 
excuse for Governments in tfiis country not attempting to organise 
an effective campaign against the disease. Its wide prevalence, the 
cost involved and the existing inadequacy of trained personnel may 
result in this campaign being extended over perhaps many years. 
Even so, it is most important that a beginning should be made and, 
ki the following paragraphs, specific proposals are made towards this 
end. 

18. Central Malaria Organisation , — The Malaria Institute of India 
is the central organisation for advising the Government of India on all 
matters relating to this disease as well as for assisting Provincial 
Governments with such technical advice as they may require. Its 
functions have been defined by the Director of Malaria Institute in 
the following terms: — 

“1. To be fully informed upon all malaria problems. To advise 
Government on all issues relative to malaria in India. 

^‘2. To initiate enquiries and investigations on malaria. To carry 
out such inquiries as Government may for any reason require. To 
assist provincial organisations in the carrying out of such inquiries 
as may be undertaken by them, providing such assistance as desired 
and even, in certain cases when thought necessary, to lend officers 
fjemporarily from the staff to work under local government. 

To undertake systematic research in due course into all the 
basic facts underlying malaria transmission, prevalence and preven- 
tion, such as the study of mosquitoes, systematic and bionomical, 
types of malaria parasites, transmission power of different species of 
Anopheles, mechanism of infection including the study of endemic 
and epidemic phenomena, etc. Gradually to complete and organise 
knowledge on these subjects and to arrange for the making of such 
knowledge available for practical application, or such oilier uses as 
may be desirable. 

“4. To carry out epidemiological investigations — mapping of 
endemicity, study of hyperendemic and healthy areas, study of 
malaria statistics on modern lines — and generally to elucidate the 
underlying principles of malaria prev«nlence in India. 

“5. To advise upon and assist in the carrying out of antimalaria 
measures. To study these scientifically and to judge and elucidate 
their results. 

“0. To undertake clinical work on malaria, including treatment. 

To study serum reactions and allied aids to diagnosis and under- 
standing the disease. To study relapse problems, effects of new 
drugs, etc. 

“7. To assist affiliated researches {e,g., kalaazar, filariasis, 
sandfly fever, dengue, Stegomyia work) by identification of mate- 
rial, provision of trained staff and subordinate personnel. 

“8. To teach and train officers and others in practical malaria 
work. 

“9 To publish scientific results, useful guides, bulletins, etc. 
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“10. To keep alive interest in malaria study and prevention and 
to see that such interest wherever present is nursed and aspsisted.’* 

We are in full agreement with the Director that these should be 
the main functions of the Malaria Institute of India. 

The permanent establishment of the Institute consists of a 
Director, an Assistant Director, an Entomologist, an Assistant to 
the Director, a Malaria Assistant and appropriate subordinate staff. 
The new posts of a Deputy Director, an Assistant Director and of 
certain subordinate staff, which were recently created as a temporary 
measure for the duration of the war, should be made permanent. In 
view of the large developments that are likely to take place in the 
activities of this malaria organisation the Central Health Depart- 
ment should bear in mind the importance of ensuring that it is ade- 
quately staffed. 

19. The provincial malaria organisation. — The general plan should 
bo the creation of an organisation at the headquarters of each pro- 
vince and, in addition, a number of malaria control units to operate 
in malarious areas in the districts. The number of these units will 
obviously depend upon the size of the province and the extent and 
degree of the prevalence of malaria in it. As an illustration, wc 
may set out a plan for the province of Bengal. We think that about 
150 such units will eventually be required for that province, but 
a beginning may be made with ten. Others can be added as and 
when additional trained staff and funds become available. But it 
is essential that, even from the beginning, suitable transport should 
be provided for these control units in order to increase their mobility 
and effectiveness. 

In the larger provinces it will be necessary to provide regional 
organisations also in order to ensure that adequate supervision is 
exercised over the peripheral malaria control units. In the smaller 
provinces, however, such regional organisations may not be neces- 
sary. Here the Provincial Malaria Officers and their staff should 
be able to carry out, the necessary supervision. This Provincial 
Officer should have the status of an Assistant Director of Health 
Services, and the Begional Malaria Officers may be designated 
Deputy Malaria Officers. 

The complete organisation for a large province such as Bengal, 
may be developed on the following lines: — 

1 . Provincial Headquarters — 

Provincial Malaria Officer ...... ^ 

Entomologist i 

Sanitary Engineer . , ’ . . ’ ’ ’ , 

Overseers 4 

Draftsnian ^ 

Antimalaria Officer . . *•••!' 1 

Antimalaria Assistants o 

Laboratory Assistants ••••.*.! 6 

Insect Collectors *••••.!! 8 

2. Deputy Malaria Officers ....... 5 


3 . Malaria Control Units — 

Antimalaria Assistant ..... 1 

Laboratory Assistmits 2 

Malaria Supervisors 5 

Fitter Mistri 1 

Field Woikers •••... 2/5 
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Antimalarial fieldworkers are semi-skilled labourers and should 
&ot be considered as coolies. 

Lists of suitable equipment for the malaria organisation at the 
provincial headquarters and for the malaria control units are given 
in Appendix 14 of Volume III of the report. 

These estimates of the malaria organisation desirable for a pro- 
vince such as Bengal, including staff and equipment, were prepared 
for us by the Director of the Malaria Institute of India. He has 
suggested the following approximate number of malaria control units 
for the different provinces. 



No. of 
control 
units 

Madras 

. 100 

Bombay . 

. 60 

Bengal 

. 150 

United Provinces 

. 150 

Punjab • 

. 60 

Bihar 

100 

Orissa 

. 50 

Central Provinces 

and 

Berar • 

. 100 

Assfun 

80 



No. of 
control 
units 

N. W. F. Province 

. 30 

Sind 

. 60 

Ajmer-Merwara 

5 

Baluchistan 

. 30 

Delhi Province • 

2 

Coorg 

6 

982 


He has stated that, in calculating these requirements, he took 
into account such factors, in respect of each province, as the area, 
population, number of districts, number of villages and the degree 
of prevalence of malaria as indicated by (a) statistics ot malaria 
mortality and (b) the percentage of fever cases on total cases treated 
at hospitals and dispensaries. 

20. In our view, the most essential requirements are adequately 
trained personnel in sufficient numbers and the drugs, appliances 
and other equipment for carrying on effectively the campaign 
against the disease. We would, as a general rule, deprecate the 
spending of large sums on the erection of elaborate buildings in the 
early stages of our programme for, we believe that such money as 
is likely to be available can, at the beginning, be much more 
effectively used on staff and antimalarial measures. 

21. We once again feel it necessary to stress the inestimable value 
of good rural communications in increasing the effectiveness of all 
'health and other workers employed on nation building tasks in such 
-areas. 


22. For details regarding the staff required for such an organisa- 
tion reference may be made to Apx>endix 14. The total expenditure 
involved in the development of malaria organisations in the Provinces 
and at the Centre, on the lines suggested by us, during the first five 
and the second five years of our short-term programme will be as 
lunder: — 

Non-recurring Recurring 
Expenditure expenditure 


"akhs croros 

First five years • • . . • 9*17 2 *62 

Second five years • . • . • 11*10 3*85 

These estimates have been made on the assumption that, during 
first five years of the programme, the average number of malaria 
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•<5ontrol units which will be established in individual Governors* 
Provinces will be 10 and that, during the next five years, fifteen 
more such units will be added in each province. For each of the 
Centrally Administered Areas the corresponding number of units 
proposed is five for each quinquennium. 

Provision for the Hospitalisation of Malaria Patients 

23. When our short-term programme for the first ten years has 
been completed, provision for hospital accommodation for all classes 
of patients for the country, as a whole, should consist of (1) 80-bed 
hospitals for every group of two primary units, (2) 216 hospitals 
with 200 beds each and (3) 139 hospitals with a bed strength of 500 
each in addition to the existing hospitals. While in the small 30- 
bed hospitals it will be difficult to allocate special beds for malaria, 
we have recommended the reservation of 10 and 25 beds respectively 
for this disease in the 200 and 500-bed hospitals. Thus the number 
of beds available for the treatment of malaria will be, at the end of 
the ten year period, a little over 5,600. 

24. By the time our long-term programme is reached sTich provi- 
>Bion for malaria should have increased to the extent shown below: — 

Primary unit Secondary unit District headquarter 

hospitals hospitals hospitals Total 

112,600 6,250 2,600 121 . 250 ^ 

The number of primary units, by the time this stage is reached, 
is lilcely to be in the neighbourhood of 18,500 to 10,000. Each 
primary unit hospital will provide six beds for this disease, and in 
view of the wide distribution of these units, provision for hospitalis- 
ing such patients will be spread throughout the country. In addition 
10 and 20 beds, respectively, have been provided for malaria patients 
in the hospitals located at the headquarters of secondary units, which 
will generally correspond to the headquarters of a sub-division, and 
at the district headquarters respectively. 

We trust, however, that before this stage is reached, effective 
and persistent anti-malarial measures will have resulted in mite- 
rially reducing the need for hospital treatment for sufferers from 
malaria. 

The Training of Malaria Personnel 

25. It is anticipated that a certain proportion of the trained 
personnel of the anti-malaria organisation at present employed in tlie 
Army will become available for the development of the civil malaria 
establishments in the provinces after demobilisation. Never- 
theless, in the immediate post-war period it will be necessary to 
train a large number of medical officers in order to fill such posts 
89 those of the Provincial and Deputy Malaria Officers, Officers in 
charge of control units. Entomologists and Malaria Engineers. We 
recommend that the training of these types of personnel should, in 
the immediate post-war period, be carried out in the Malaria Insti- 
tute of India. It seems to us es«ential that the development of 
anti-malaria activities in the provinces should be promoted on fairly 
uniform lines and that the training of these higher types of malaria 
personnel should, therefore, be carried out at the Malaria Institute 
of India for some time to come. 

26. On the other hand, the training of overseers, technicians and 
inspectors or supervisors can be carried out by the Provincial M+xlaria 
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Organisations in those proyinces which have well-developed malaria* 
establishments, namely, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, 
Bengal and Assam. Until the remaining provinces develop similar^ 
organisations the requirements of the Punjab, the N. W. F. Province 
and Sind can be met by making provision for the training, every year^. 
of a certain number of these types of personnel at the Malaria Insti- 
tute of India, Delhi. Other provinces can perhaps secure similar 
facilities by negotiation with the neighbouring provinces where tho 
training of such malaria workers will be developed to meet their owii> 
requirements. 

27. It will be seen that the training facilities to be provided at 
the main Institute at Delhi will thus be considerable. These training 
functions will necessitate the strengthening of the staff of the 
Institute beyond the additions suggested by us earlier in this- 
chapter. We recommend that the Central Health Department* 
should take immediate steps to investigate and determine what 
further strengthening of the establishment will be necessary in order 
fo provide the training facilities the post-war health programme will 
require. . 

We think that the officers of the anti-malaria organisation m.** 
the provinces should be able to train locally types of workers such 
as laboratory assistants and attendants, insect collectors, etc. 

28. We wish to make it clear that these recommendations of ours 
for concentrating the training of the higher types of malariav 
personnel at Delhi are of a purely temporary nature. When the anti- 
malaria organisations in the provinces become fully developed the pro- 
vision of training facilities for all types of malaria workers should,, 
in OTir view, bo the responsibility of Provincial Governmenls. We 
have suggested, later in this chapter, the creation of Chairs of Malario- 
logy in selected medical colleges in order to provide facilities for 
undergraduate and postgraduate training in the subject as well as for 
stimulating research. Thus the provinces should, in due course, 
develop facilities for the highest type of training that may be requir- 
ed in Malariology. 

Quinine and other Drugs lor the treatment of Malaria 

29. We have already referred to the use of quinine and mepacrine^ 
for the treatment of malaria. It is possible that other drugs of greater- 
therapeutic value may also be discovered as the result of scientific 
research. It is, therefore, not easy to estimate accurately whaf^ 
levels of production in India should be recommended for the 
immediate future in respect of quinine and mepacrine, in order to* 
ensure that proper treatment facilities are made available to a sub- 
stantial proportion of the sufferers from malaria. All of us are,, 
however, agreed that it should be the responsibility of Governments, 
Central and Provincial, to take, in mutual consultation, such steps^ 
as are necessary to ensure the production in India of antimalariai 
drugs in sufficient quantities to meet the requirements of the country 
within the shortest possible period. We are equally agreed that the 
cojmtry should not again be placed at the mercy of a private mono- 
poly which can control, to its own advantage, the price of these 
drugs which are essential for the maintenance of the health of tKe 
people. Whether, in making adequate provision for these drugs. 
Governments should themselves undertake extensive programmes of' 
production or whether private enterprise can be relied on to supply* 
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the needs of the country through any system of guarantees or sub^- 
sidies from the State, are matters on which we are unable to exp/ress- 
an opinion with the information at our disposal. We can only lay^ 
down three general propositions : — 

1. the prices at which anti -malaria drugs are made available 

to the people should be sufficiently low to enable the^ 
poorest classes to obtain them in adequate amounts for 
the effective treatment of the disease; 

2. these drugs, in whatever provinces they may be produced, 

should be made available, on an equitable basis and on*, 
reasonable terms, for the needs of all parts of the> 
country and 

3. no delay should be allowed to occur in developing their- 

production. 

We shall first consider the production of quinine. 

30. (a) Quinine . — If Colonel iSinton’s estimate that at least one 
hundred million individuals suffer from the disease every year be 
taken as the basis of calculation, it does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that there will be at least 120 to 150 million cases to be 
treated annually in view of the fact that more than one attack is not 
an uncommon feature of the disease. The Malaria Commission has 
recommended 75 grains of quinine as the minimum quantity neces- 
sary for the treatment of a case. On this basis the amount of 
quinine required will bo in the neighbourhood of 1*3 to 1*6 million 
pounds per year. If quinine is to be relied Upon as the sole drug for 
the treatment of malaria our objective should be an annual produc- 
tion of it to the extent of about 1*6 million pounds from cinchona- 
bark produced in the country. Some of us hold the view that this 
should be the definite objective which Governments should place 
before themselves and that every endeavour should be made to attain 
it within the shortest period that may be practicable. Others feel 
that the experience gained during the War with the large scale use 
of mepacrine in the treatment and prevention of malaria in highly 
endemic areas, makes it necessary to take into account the possi- 
bility of this drug replacing quinine to a greater or less extent in', 
the treatment of the disease and that it would, in the circumstances, 
be safer to start with a more limited objective ih regard to the pro- 
duction of quinine. The average annual consumption of quinin^^ 
in India in the pre-war period was 210,000 lbs. and, of this amount, 
about a third was produced in India, a part of such production 
being, we believe, from bark imported from Java. As a practical 
objective for realisation as early . as possible those of us who hold 
this vjew recommend the raising of quinine production to tHe^ 
pre-war level of consumption in India, namely, about 210,000 lbs., 
from indigenous bark alone. A cinchona plant begins fo yield bark 
generally from the fifth year of its life, the period of high product- 
ivity being from the fifth to the ninth year. After the twelfth year 
its yield gradually decreases. In these circumstances the raising of 
the annual production of quinine even to the 210,000 lbs. mark from 
bark produced in the country will take some years. In the meantime 
the possibility of synthetic drugs displacing quinine, wholly or in 
part, in the treatment of malaria may well be settled. This is a 
question of considerable importance which should be decided before^ 
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embarking on too ambitious a programme of quinine production. 
Such a programme is certain to involve heavy financial commitnxents 
which would not be justified if it became possible to produce cheaper 
and equally effective synthetic substitutes. 

31. We, as a committee, would prefer to leave to the Governments 
in the country the responsibility for deciding whether private enter- 
prise should or should not be associated with the production of quinine 
and of other anti-malaria drugs. If it is decided that such association 
is desirable it would be for Governments to determine the conditions 
under which private agencies should participate in production. One 
of us (Sir Frederick James), however, desires to see that private 
agencies are given the fullest opportunity to take part in quinine 
production with technical advice and a price guarantee provided by 
the State. We attach our colleague’s note on the subject. We 
fully support his suggestion that research into the agricultural and 
manufacturing aspects of the quinine industry should be a govern- 
mental responsibility and that two experimental stations should be 
established to serve North and South India respectively. 

82. (b) Mepacrme . — The pre-war annual consumption figure of 

210.000 lbs. of quinine will provide treatment, at the rate of 76 
grains per patient, for about 19*6 or nearly 20 million cases of 
malaria. If, as an immediate objective, we accept the provision of 
adequate anti-malaria drugs for the treatment of 50 million cases 
annually, then sufficient mepacrine will have to be produced to meet 
the requirements of 30 million patients. The minimum quantity of 
this drug for a complete course for a patient is 1‘5 grammes or 16 
tablets of 0«1 gramme each. The manufacture of 450 million tablets 
of mepacrine a year in India should, therefore, be the immediate 
objective. 

33. Pyrethrum and D. D. T. — Tire main sources of pyrethrum, 
before the War, were Kenya and Japan but the cultivation of the 
plant has been successfully undertaken in various parts of India, 
including Kashmir, the Punjab Hills, the U. P., Central Provinces, 
Madras and Orissa. It has been shown that the yield of the active 
principle from the plants, grown in many parts of India, compares 
favourably with the flowers obtained from Kenya. In these circum- 
stances, it may be reasonably expected that, in the course of some 
years, there will be an ample supply of pyrethrum grown in this 
country to meet all local demands. The Director, Malaria Institute 
of India has estimated that, in order to make the country self-suffi- 
cient, pyrethrum cultivation will have to be extended to about 

120.000 acres so as to produce annually about 15,000 short tons 
*(2,000 lbs. a ton) of pyrethrum flowers. This estimate makes allow- 
ance for a sixth of the total area under cutlivation lying fallow each 
year. 

^ 34. As an insecticide the relationship of D. D. T. to pyrethrum 

IS somewhat similar to that of mepacrine to quinim^ in the treatment 
of malaria. There is the possibility, in both cases, of the synthetic 
Bubstance replacing, to a greater or less extent, the use of the other. 
It may, however, be pointed out that the indiscriminate use of 
D. D, T. has been shown to result in the destruction of certain types 
of beneficial insects. It is quite likely that, in due course, adequate 
♦safeguards will be discovered and introduced in order to prevent 
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these detrimental effects. There is also the possibility that insecti^ 
cides more potent than D. D. T. may be produced and brought into 
use. While recognising that these possibilities should be given due 
weight, we think that the cultivation of pyrethrum in India should 
be developed until the use of D. D. T. has become established, fiven 
.when this stage is reached, the production of a certain amount of 
pyrethrum will still be necessary, if as has been suggested a combi- 
nation of D. D. T. and pyrethrum is more effective than either of 
them alone. Another reason which has prompted us to advocate the 
continuance of its cultivation is that at short notice, it can, if neces- 
sary, be given up and replaced by other crops. Here again the steps 
required to foster the increased growth of pyrethrum must be decided 
by Governments after a full examination of the relevant factors. 

We can only stress the necessity for a largely increased supply of 
pyrethrum flowers at a reasonable price and the duty of Governments 
in India to take immediate steps to ensure production on a scale sufifl- 
cient for the needs of the country. , 

35. Clinical research in malaria . — While one line of attack on the 
malaria problem is through the control of the carrier types of mos- 
quitoes, another should be directed towards the elimination of the 
reservoirs of infection. As relapses are quite common in malaria, a 
person who suffers from an attack of the disease continues, in _ an 
appreciable percentage of cases, to harbour the parasite for a varying 
length of time. The complete destruction of all the parasites in such 
persons should form an important part of an anti-malarial campaign. 
One of the limitations of all anti-malarial drugs so far available 
(including quinine, mepacrine and plasmoquine) is that they help 
to kill only such of the parasites as are present in the circulating 
blood of the patient while those which are harboured in the spleen 
and other internal organs escape. The achievements of chemother- 
apy have, during recent years, been so brilliant that it is quite 
conceivable that a drug may be discovered with power to kill the 
parasite not only in the circulating blood but also in those internal 
organs in which it finds refuge. Any such drug when discovered and 
tested in the laboratory can be considered to be effective only by a 
reasonably large field trial on human beings. We feel that there is 
need for the active promotion of combined biochemical and clinical 
research aiming at the evolution of a suitable drug which will help 
not only to cure the patient for the time being, but also to destroy 
the parasites in him completely. 

36. We consider the promotion of active research in malaria to be 
of fundamental importance in this country. The creation of Chairs 
of Malariology in selected medical colleges is a highly desirable step 
in this connection. These professorships would serve a double pur- 
pose, namely, the fostering of research in malaria and the provision 
of adequate facilities for undergraduate and postgraduate training in 
the subject. 

37. Legislation . — The effective enforcement of anti-mosquito niea- 
sures requires suitable legislation and we have given, as appendices 
15, 16 and 17 respectively, the Model Mosquito Ordinance of the 
United States Public Health Service, the Straits Settlements Des- 
truction of Mosquitoes Ordinance No. 174 and those sections of the 
Bombay City Municipal Act which deal with anti-mosquito mea- 
sures, in order that they may be examined by the different health 
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authonties in the country with a view to seeing how far they may be 
followed as models. 

Oertain Suggestions by Sir Frederick James, O.B.E., M.L.A., lor 
increasing Quinine Production 

38. (1) Before deciding on the method of increasing the produc- 
tion of cinchona bark in India it would be well to study the produc- 
tion methods in the Netherlands Bast Indies which, before the War, 
BUppUed over 90 per cent, of the world’s quinine. Their dominating 
position has been achieved through a combination of Government and 
private efforts and the systematic way in which the industry has 
been organised. 

(2) Nine-tenths of the cinchona produced in the N. E. Indies 
comes from private plantations, but the improved types of cinchona 
and the improved methods of cultivation and propagation are 
derived from the work carried out at the Government cinchona 
plantations. Judged by ordinary standards of commercial account- 
ancy the production of cinchona on private estates will always be* 
cheaper than on Government estates. If, therefore, the aim is to 
produce quinine at as reasonable a cost as possible, every attempt 
should be made to persuade planters to take up its cultivation. 

(3) A Central Cinchona Bureau for India similar to the Kina 
Bureau of the Netherland East Indies should be established. Such 
a Bureau might well have two experimental stations, one situated 
in the North and the other situated in the South with plantations 
attached. If such a Bureau were placed under the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Eesearch, and private planters were associated with 
it, India would have taken the first step towards raising cheap cin- 
chona, for the only bark which is really cheap is the bark of the high 
yielding types. 

(4) The main work on both these experimental stations would be 
the study of plant breeding, vegetative propagation, cultivation, 
manuring and the regeneration of plantations, which had already 
finished one cycle of cinchona growing. 

(5) One of the reasons why cinchona production has been so back- 
ward in India is its provincialization in Madras and Bengal, the lack 
^f all-India^ policy, and the failure of the Governments concerned 
either to associate experienced planters with the development of their 
stations or to encourage private enterprise. 

(6) On page 153 there are two general propositions : — 

(a) ‘That the prices at which anti-malaria drugs, including 
quinine, are made available to the people should be sufficiently low 
to enable the poorest classes to obtain them in adequate amounts for 
the effective treatment of the disease’. This will involve a certain 
amount of price control and, in the event of private plantations being 
encouraged, profit control also. But the planting of cinchona is a 
risky enterprise and if profits are to be controlled in order to ensure 
that the price of quinine is kept at a reasonably low level, then a 
guaranteed offtake at a fixed price is the only inducement which will 
encourage private enterprise. The world price of cinchona has fluc- 
^ated around Rs. 20 per Ib. and the experience of the Netherland 
East Indies has shown that a reasonably profitable industry can be 
a sound basis for a normal and constant production. This should be 
recognised by those who wish to see quinine provided at a cheap 
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price, for it can only be achieved if economy is efEected in the costa 
of production and distribution by e£&cient management, or funds are 
provided from public revenues to meet the loss incurred by inefficient 
production. Costs of production can be reduced by scientific re- 
aearch and efficient organisation, and of this, industry is well aware. 

(b) That no delay should be allowed to occur in starting new 
plantations on an adequate scale. If a Central Cinchona Bureau is 
established, it should be fairly simple to plan production with a view 
both to ensuring supplies of bark to existing factories and where new 
areas are being opened up for the maintenance of other factories in 
full production. 

Government stations should also assist by raising plants of good 
quality for sale to private growers. Sales would be partly adjusted 
to the cinchona which they desired to establish in any areas. 

The cinchona industry should be essentially an all -India concern, 
but at present it is provincial and dealt with by two provincial 
Governments. If the price guarantee is agreed to by the Central 
Government, then it could be made conditional on a certain amount 
of control over policy, both of extensions and scientific research. If 
the Madras and the Bengal Governments are not prepared to asso- 
ciate the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch with the plan- 
ning of the work at their stations, then the Central Government 
should establish its own research station in Coorg which is a centrally 
administered area and is suitable for plantation of cinchona. 

2. TUBERCULOSIS 

Introdu%;tion 

1. Dr. B. V. Benjamin, Medical Superintendent, Union Mission 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Arogyavaram, South India, has estimated 
that the average annual number of deaths from tuberculosis in 
India is in the neighbourhood of 500,000 and that about 2-5 million 
open cases of tuberculosis exist in the country These patients are 
continually disseminating infection among those with whom they 
come in contact. If these estimates can be accepted as reasonably 
correct, they provide some measure of the magnitude of the problem 
that faces the country. 

2. While no surveys of sufficient magnitude have yet been under- 
taken to map out the distribution and intensity of tuberculosis in- 
fection in the country as a whole, the information available suggests 
that, broadly speaking, the incidence of the disease is higher in urban 
and industrialised areas than in rural regions. There is also reason 
to believe that, owing to the migration of labour population between 
industrial and rural areas and the increased facilities for road and rail 
transport that have been developing during the past, the tendency 
has been for tuberculosis to spread to the countryside. Certain 
social customs, such as purdah and early marriage, which often 
promotes a rapid succession of confinements, are favourable to the 
spread of the disease while such factors as malnutrition and unider- 
nutrition, insanitary and overcrowded housing conditions, also con- 
tribute their share to the dissemination of infection. 

3. Existing facilities for an effective campaign against the disease 
^-re altogether meagre. With about 2«6 million infective tuberculo- 
sis patients in the country the total number of beds available for 
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ifioiation and treatment is in the neighbourhood of 6,000. The num- 
ber of doctors with sufficient experience of tuberculosis work to 
qualify them for posts in tuberculosis institutions does not probably 
exceed 70 or 80, while those who have had a short course of four 
weeks in the subject may number about 260 or 300. Fully trained 
tuberculosis health visitors are in all probability only about 100. 
These figures help to indicate the immensity of the task that has to 
be accomplished before satisfactory control can be established over 
the disease. 

4. The attack on the disease should be launched siinuitaneously in 
two directions, namely, (1) towards an improvement of the socio- 
economic condition so as to provide for the people a higher standard 
of living, including better housing, adequate nutrition and sanitation 
of the environment in and around their homes, their workplaces and 
places of public resort, and (2) towards an effective control of the 
spread of infection from patients to those who are healthy. The 
importance of measures to improve living condition has been 
amply demonstrated in other countries where, even before anti- 
tuberculosis measures were instituted, the mortality from the 
disease began to fall as the result of a rise in the general standard of 
living. While such measures are no doubt important, a direct attack 
on the reservoirs of infection is equally necessary. Without it any 
marked fall in the incidence of the disease cannot be expected. The 
amelioration of social conditions, including an improvement of hous- 
ing and a raising of the standard of nutrition, goes beyond our field 
of enquiry, altliough we have refen-ed, in appropriate pieces, to the 
necessity for sustained Stale action towards 'the achievement of 
definite results in these directions. We shall, therefore, devote our- 
selve.s here to the question of controlling the incidence of the 
disease through measures directed towards restricting the spread of 
infection. 

Control ol the Spread of Tuberculosis Infection 

5. The measures which we consider nocessiirv are brif tly indiented 
below : — 

(1) Isolation of infective patients and the provision of adequate 
treatment for them in order to make them non -infective. 

(2) In the homes of such patients some of their co-residents may 
also be suffering from the disease without their being recognised as 
patients. Tuberculosis often starts in an insidious way and many 
patients have been known to go on working until a serious breakdown 
in health takes place. Therefore, the contacts of all infective 
patients require examination and, if there be continued exposure to 
infection, there should be provision for their periodical examination. 

(3) Patients, who become non-infective by treatment may, if 
they return to normal life and its strenuous duties, suffer a relapse 
and become infective again. The provision of a more sheltered lif^ 
with facilities for employment suited to their state of health, under 
adequate medical supervision, constitutes a further important step in 
the organisation of anti-tuberculosis measures. In this connection, 
the establishment of after-care colonies in association with every 
large tuberculosis hospital is ,a proposal which we shall consider later 
in this chapter. 
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(4) A certain proportion of the patients is generally so advanced, 
as to make recovery 4)ractically impossible in spite of the best 
medical attention. For such patients what is required is that the 
final release from pain and suffering should be made easy to the 
utmost possible extent and homes for incurables should form a part 
of the anti-tuberculosis organisation. 

(5) A comprehensive scheme of anti-tuberculosis activity cannot 
be carried out without the provision of adequate numbers of trained 
health personnel of the different categories that are necessary. 
Therefore certain proposals for the short-term programme in con- 
nection with the provision of the required training facilities and the 
creation of a tuberculosis service will be referred to briefly here. 

6. The measures under (Ij and (2) above may be considered to- 
gether. Isolation and treatment of infective patients are best 
carried out in tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria. In the more 
advanced countries the provision for tuberculosis beds varies between 
the rates of one and three beds per tuberculosis death in the com- 
munity. On these ratios India will require somewhere between half 
to 1*5 million tuberculosis beds, if Dr. Benjamin’s estimate of 
600,000^ annual deaths from this disease is to be made the basis of 
calculation, while,* as has already been pointed out, existing provi- 
sion is in the neighbourhood of 6,000 for the country as a whole. 
While promoting the establishment and maintenance of tuberculosis, 
hospitals as far as possible, it is clear that our approach to the 
solution of the problems of isolation and treatment will have to be on 
a much broader basis. The number of open cases requiring isolation 
will be in the neighbourhood of 2*5 to 3 millions. Presumably, it 
will be impossible to expand hospital accommodation, within any 
reasonable length of time, to provide for all these patients. The 
most satisfactory method, therefore, of providing for the segregation 
of a reasonable proportion of the infective patients seems to be 
through the simultaneous development of a scheme for the isolation 
and treatment of patients in their own homes on as large a scale as 
possible. We, therefore, place an organised domiciliary service in 
the forefront of our tuberculosis programme. We recognise that, 
under existing conditions, there are numerous difficulties in the way 
of establishing such a service. We shall discuss these later when we 
deal with organised home treatment in greater* detail. 

A Comprehensive Tuberculosis Service 

7. Jn order to provide a comprehensive and integrated service the 
tuberculosis organisation should include (1) a domiciliary service (2) 
clinics (3) hospitals (4) aftercare colonies (5) homes for incurables 
and, in addition, (6) certain ancillary welfare services. 

8. A home isolation and treatment service . — In the vast majority 
of cases the spread of the disease is by an open case infecting, through 
coughing and spitting, persons who are in relatively close contact. 
Children and young adults are particularly liable to infection. 
Certain sirhple precautions, if conscientiously carried out by the 
patient, will suffice to make him comparatively harmless to those 
with whom he lives. He must live in a separate room, have his own 
towels, crockery and other articles for personal use, protect his mouth 
with a handkerchief or a piece of cloth soaked in a suitable disin- 
fect, ant when he coughs, spit into a small bottle or paper spittoon 
containing the disinfectant and, in general, observe the rule that^ 
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^neither by coughing nor by spitting does he spread infection to others^ 
The paper spittoon ^ay be burnt with its contents while the cloth 
or the bottle may be sterilised l 3 y boiling. Such simple precautions 
should go a long way towards controlling the spread of infection. Iii 
these circumstances, if suitable accommodation is available in the 
.patient’s house for his isolation, the question of trealing* him there 
Fith proper safeguards against the spread of infection should present 
no serious difficulty. The existence of adequate facilities for isola- 
tion is important and this matter will be discussed presently. 

9. We have already referred to a scheme for organised home treat- 
ment in Delhi in our review of tuberculosis in volume I of this 
report. The limited success which has been attained is due to (1) 
certain difficulties arising out of the war (2) the extremely unsatis- 
factory housing of the poorer sections of the community and (3) the 
inadequacy of the funds made available for the scheme. 

10. The question of housing seems to present the greatest difficulty 
in respect of tuberculosis patients of the poorer classes, who live in 
^single room tenements where isolation is impossible. It seems essen- 
tial, as has been pointed out in the chapter ^oji housing, tljat post- 
war plans for improved housing for the*peopfe shiffiltf take inib* c6tt- 
sideration the fact that, in a country like India where a high inci- 
dence of morbidity from communicable diseases exists, domicilifiury 
service must play an important part in the provision of adequate 
•health care. Apart from tuberculosis many infective conditions, 
particularly those affecting children, will have to be treated in the 
majority of cases in the home and the provision of a room where 
suitable isolation can be practised seems, therefore, to be essential. 
We recommend that, as a part of the anti-tuberculosis canqjaign, 
local health authorities should make themselves responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of a number of suitable dw’ellings into 
which the patient and members of his family can be removed. As 
has already been pointed out, the problem is most acute among the 
dwellers of one-room tenements. They will, on removal, have to be 
X»rovided with accommodation free of charge. It must be remembered 
that housing implies certain social amenities such as contact with 
neighbours and friends and, when families are required to move away 
from their existing tenements, they are hardly likely to accept the 
offer unless free quarters are offered to them. 

11. 7'he Tuberculosis Clinic . — This institution is an essential link 
in the chain of organisations for the campaign against tuberculosis. It 
performs preventive and curative functions of great importance. 
The treatment facilities it offers will help to cure a certain number 
of patients while the more advanced cases will be sent for treat- 
ment in hospital. The clinic is the centre on which the domiciliary 
treatment service for tuberculosis will be based. On the preventive 
side, the public health nurses working in association with the clinic 
will participate in the organised home treatment programme, advise 
patients on the carrying out of effective isolation, persuade their 
contacts to attend the clinic for examination and early detection of 
the disease, if present, and, in general, help to promote the welfare 
of patients and their families by establishing contact between them 
and voluntary organisations interested in welfare work. On the 
curative side, such of the patients as can undertake periodical visits 
to the clinic without aggravating their condition will receive medical 
attention at the clinic. Those, whose condition is too advanced for 
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vattendaiice at the clinic, will receive domiciliary treatment from its 
medical staff. The nurse will be present on such pccasions and, in 
the intervals between visits by the ^doctor, will carry out such 
measures as may be prescribed by him. > 

Thus the clinic will form the centre from .whicji both curative and 
preventive work in tuberculosis will spread into the homes of the 
.people, 

12. Tuberculosis hospitals . — The more advanced cases, which the 
clinic cannot deal with adequately, as well as those patients for 
whom isolation at home is not possible should find admission into 
tuberculosis hospitals. In view of the difficulty of finding accommo- 
dation for even an insignificant fraction of those requiring institu- 
'tional treatment, it is suggested that only sucl/ patients as are 
likely to benefit thereby should be admitted into hospitals. For the 
incurables we suggest separate provision later. 

As has already been pointed out, the provision of sufficient hospi- 
tal accommodation to meet the requirements of the country is bound 
to take many years and, in the meantime, the organisation of a 
domiciliary treatment service, with such facilities as can be made 
available, appears to offer a practical line of advance in the control 
of the disease. 

13. After-care, of patients . — In a considerable proportion of cases, 
•tuberculosis patients do not completely recover their previous health 
and, after they return from the hospital to the adverse home' and 
working environments, which were responsible for the onset of 
the disease, relapse may take place. It is, therefore, essential that 
less strenuous working conditions and a more hygienic home environ- 
ment should be provided for him. In such circumstances, the 
patient can continue to work and earn something towards his main- 
tenance. Apart from this economic benefit, employment enables him 
to take his mind off his physical condition as well as to develop a 
sense of self-respect and remove the feeling that he is helpless and at 
the mercy of others. The physical exertion associated with his em- 
ployment, provided it is regulated by proper medical supervision, is 
calculated to have a beneficial effect on his health. To meet these 
requirements we recommend that after-care colonies should be estab- 
lished in close association with every tuberculosis hospital that will 
be developed under our scheme. 

14. Homes for incxirahles . — As has already been pointed out, the 
need here is for the provision of such care as will make the final 
phase of sickness reasonably comfortable for the patients. The 
homes that we suggest for such persons need not be built, equipped 
and maintained on a scale suitable for hospitals. There must, how- 
ever, be provision for some measure of medical and nursing care. 
Wo recommend that Governments should undertake the respons- 
ibility for building and equipping such institutions. Their mainten- 
ance can, it is believed, be suitably entrusted to philanthropic or 
religious organisations interested in social welfare, Governments 
undertaking to meet a substantial part of the expenditure through 
generous grants. 

I*rovlsion during Long and Short-term Programmes 

15. We shall now indicate briefly the provision, we have recom- 
ui ended in our short and long-term programmes, for anti-tuberculosis 
^ork, including the creation of training facilities for doctors and 
^her personnel. 
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Institutional service — 

The first five-yew period: 

(1) The establishment of a 200-bed *tubercifio.i^ hospital for 

each unit of 10 million population; 

(2) The establishment of a large clinic (to be designated tha 

‘‘Main Clinic*’), with facilities for the training of 
medical and non-medical tuberculosis personnel, at each 
of the places where the 200-bed hospital will be created. 

On the assumption that the population of British India will 
be about 330 millions by the time the first five years of 
the pR)gramme will be completed, the number of 
hospitals and main clinics required will be 33 each. 

(3) The establishment of clinics of a smaller type at the head- 

quarters of each district in British India. The total 
number required, after deducting the 33 main clinics, 
will be 183. 

Second five-year period : 

(1) 33 more 200-bed hospitals; 

(2) 33 more main clinics at the same places where the new 

hospitals will be located and 

(3) 183 more district clinics. 

The clinics and hospitals can serve only limited areas aroimd the 
places where they are located. Even so, in these limited areas a 
domiciliary tuberculosis service should be organised in association 
with each clinic. A certain number of suitable cases will be sent by 
the clinic to the nearest tuberculosis hospital for more satisfactory 
treatment than can be provided locally. 

We have not indicated where and in what numbers homes for 
incurables should be established. We have only thrown out the 
suggestion and would leave the matter for suitable action by the 
health authorities concerned. 

While these proposals of ours are undoubtedly an advance on the 
existing state of affairs and will bring some measure of relief to 
limited sections of the population, the need exists for extending, 
as far as possible, such aid to the vast population of the rural areas 
also. The problem is by no means easy of solution. We may^ 
however, put forward certain suggestions for consideration. 

16. Travelling tuberculosis units. — The tuberculosis organisation 
outlined above provides for peripheral units only at the headquarters 
of districts. One way of extending the activity of this organisation 
is by providing travelling tuberculosis units based on the district 
clinics and working as far into the rural areas as possible. These 
units will be motor vehicles so equipped with all the necessary drugs 
and appliances, including provision for X-ray examination of patients, 
as to enable them to carry diagnostic and treatment facilities of a 
reasonably high order to the areas served by them. The medical 
bfficer in charge should have had special training in the subject and 
should be assisted by suitable subordinate staff. 

17. In our health development scheme, we have recommended the 
establishment of a 30-bed hospital for groups of four primary units 
and of a dispensary at the headquarters of each primary unit. ITie- 
medical officers in charge of these institutions will, while carrying 
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out medical relief, come across numerous frank and suspicious cases 
of tuberculosis. In order to help them in the diagnosis and treatment 
of such patients the travelling unit should, as a routine measure, 
visit these institutions at stated intervals. The two medical officers 
in charge of the primary unit and the four public health nurses will, 
apart from the medical relief given at the dispensary, carry curative 
and preventive care, as far as it lies in their power, into the homes 
of the people. In doing so, they will come across and deal with a 
certain number of tuberculosis patients. With the help of the ambu- 
lances that are available cases requiring the specialised skill of the 
doctor in charge of the travelling unit can be brought to the primary 
unit headquarters for examination and suitable advice. The exami- 
nation of suspected cases among the contacts of such patients can 
also be undertaken by the unit. Thus the special facilities necessary 
for dealing with the disease can be extended into the rural areas also 
even during the short-term programme. 

18. We anticipate that the need for a sufticieiu number of workers 
with special training in tuberculosis will probably postpone the 
inauguration of the travelling unit system to tlie beginning of the 
second five year term. We are advised that, if these travelling units 
are to give adequate S(‘rvice, they should be able to pay at least three 
or four visits per month to the headquarters of each ])rirnarv unit) 
and the places where the 30-l)ed hospitals are located. By the end of 
the first five years the number of primary units included in a second- 
ary unit is likely to be 10 and, during each of the succeeding five 
years there is likely to be an addition of three primary units. At the 
end of the first 10 years of our programme the number of primary 
units in each district will probably be 25. The proposed minimum of 
at least three visits by a travelling tuberculosis unit to each place in a 
month will necessitate about 35 to 40 such visits a month during 
the sixth year of the programme and about 70 to 80 visits during 
the 10th year if the whole area under our scheme in each district is 
to be properly served. Such travelling units required for each district 
will probably be two in the sixth year and four in the tenth year, 
r.n the assumption that, with the time taken for ioiirneys and fo" 
work at the institutions to be served, the number of visits will pro- 
bal)ly be about 20 per month. Inadequacy of trained personnel and 
insuffieieney of funds will, in all probability, make it difficult to 
provide, during the short-term programme, the number of travelling 
units indicated above. We would suggest that provision be made, 
in each district, for one such unit during the sixth and seventh years 
of the programme and for two during the next three years. We 
consider it essential that the service given to the people should be 
adequate and satisfactory, and we would therefore suggest a restric- 
tion of the area over which these travelling units will operate rather 
than an expansion of their activities over the whole territory covered 
by the scheme. The operation of this itinerant service can be 
<^xtended as and when funds and trained personnel become available. 

19. Another direction in which the travelling unit can help mater- 
ially in the tuberculosis campaign is by carrying out intensive educa- 
tional propaganda in the areas visited. A sufficient amount of 
educational material, including films, maaic lanterns and slides, 
leaflets and posters should be carried by the travelling unit and every 
effort should be made to interest the people, including the local 
Medical profession, in the subject of tuberculosis. 
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20. We consider it essential that, in our tuberculosis programme^ 
flucli funds as are available should be devoted to the expansion of staff 
and equipment and not to the erection of costly buildings. In 
large parts of the country the weatlier is mild throughout the year 
and massive buildings for providing protection against extremes of 
cold and heat are unnecessary. Moreover, the tuberculosis patient 
feels aU the better for as much fresh air and light as can be given, 
provided he is adequately protected against the direct rays of the 
sun and rain. Considerable saving in expenditure on buildings can, 
therefore, bo effected and all available money should be devoted to 
the provision of adequate health services and of such ancillary aids 
to recovery as good food, suitable clothing and other comforts for 
poor patients. 

21. The Long-term programme . — The following figures indicate the 
extent to which provision for the treatment of tuberculosis will be 
made by the time the long-term programme is completed. 

Number of beds for the treatment of tuberculosis 

Primary unit Secondary unit District headquarters Total 

hospitals hospitals hospitals 

75,000 76,000 67,600 217.600 

There will he about 18,600 or 19,000 primary units scattered aU over 
the country. The provision for tuberculosis in the hospitals located 
in these units will make treatment facilities widely available among 
the people. The total number of beds available for the isolation of 
infective patients will be about 217,500 or a little less than the ratio 
of 0-5 bed to each of the 500,000 estimated deaths from tuberculosis. 
As has already been pointed out, in the more progressive countries 
existing provision ranges from 1 to 8 beds per tuberculosis death. li 
is to be hoped that, by the time the long-term programme is com- 
pleted, the cumulative effect of all the health measures we have 
recommended will be to reduce substantially the mortality from this 
disease. 

Training Facilities 

22. We have dealt with the subject of training in tuberculosis 
for doctors and public health nurses in the section dealing with profes- 
sional education. A reference to this matter is also made here in 
order to indicate briefly the provisioii for training which is to be 
made during the short-term programme. 

28. The number of places, w'here facilities can be developed within 
H short time for the training of tuberculosis workers, medical and 
non-medical, is at present limited to five in British India. It is pro- 
posed that these should be supplemented by seven more training 
centres to be developed in the provinces during the first five years of 
the programme. During the next five years each of the 200-bed 
hospitals and each of the main clinics in association with it should form 
a training centre. Thus there will be 46 centres working throughout 
the second quinquennium. It is also anticipated that, of the 83 new 
areas where a 200-bed hospital and a main clinic will be established, 
about 20 may be able to function as training centres during the last 
two years of the period. 

24. We are advised by a special Sub -committee of tuberculosis 
experts, which we appointed, that about 13,000 medical men will 
require special trying in tuberculosis in order to meet the require- 
ments of the country. As regards public health nurses, we have 
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already stated our view that the same nurse should, when visiting 
the homes of the people, carry out all the functions relating to tuber- 
culosis, maternity and child welfare, school health and other branches 
of health activity. It will thus be seen that the number of nurses to 
be trained in tuberculosis work will be considerable. A rapid 
expansion of training facilities has been suggested in order to meet 
this need for large numbers of trained doctors and nurses. 
Tuberculosis Surveys 

25. In order to provide a sound basis for the organisation of an 
effective campaign against the disease, information regardijig the 
extent and nature of its incidence is essential. Information should - 
be available as to which communities are most affected and what 
particulars age groups and which of the two sexes require special 
attention. A tuberculosis survey is meant to provide data throwing 
light on these problems. Such a survey may also reveal special 
factors, such as social customs and habits, economic and environ- 
mental conditions, which may have a bearing on the incidence of the 
disease and whose elimination or control should form an essential 
part of the anti-tuberculosis campaign in the group or community 
concerned. Tuberculosis surveys should thus constitute a necessary 
function of the organisation for combating the disease. 

26. We have already pointed out in our survey of tuberculosis in 
Volume I that, in any community in which the disease has been 
prevalent for some time, appreciable sections of the population take 
up the infection, often in the early years of their life. In the vast 
majority of such persons the defensive mechanism that the human 
body possesses is able to deal with the infection effectively. Adverse 
socio-economic and certain other factors, such as the period of 
exposure to infection, the size of its dose and the age of the person 
largely determine whether the power of the invading organism to 
do harm becomes neutralised by the resistance of the individual or 
whether the organism gains the upper hand and is able to produce 
the disease. Even where the infection is suppressed for the time 
being it may lie latent and the individual may, some years later, 
develop tuberculosis under the stress and strain of hard living condi- 
tions. Tluis, in a community in which tuberculosis lias bc'i^i t reva- 
lent for many years, persons who are healthy may, after some time, 
develop the disease eithet as the result of a recent infection or of a 
more remote one, which had been lying latent. A well-conducted 
tuberculosis survey will provide information regarding 
the extent of prevalence of infection in the community as well as 
the number of early and more advanced eases. Tn the more advanced 
countries of Europe and America, repeated surveys of the same 
population group are now being attempted as a valuable aid in 
detecting early cases, which are more amenable to treatment than 
patients in an advanced stage of the disease. 

27. In our short-term programme, with the limited resources at 
our disposal and with the need for providing remedial and preventive 
care as widely as possible, we feel that large-scale surveys will not 
be possible. Nevertheless, the domiciliary health service, which we 
have recommended for development in association with every clinio, 
will itself constitute, in its day-to-day functioning, a survey of a 
somewhat limited character. At the same time, it is desirable that 
the trained staff of the clinic should undertake, as far as possible, 
surveys in limited population groups such as industrial workers. Such 
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survoys sliould inclu(i6 t]i6 dctcrmiiifttion of tliB r&t6 of mfoctioD in 
the community concerned as judged by skin tests such as the 
Mantoux test and mass miniature radiography, as well as the detec- 
tion of cases in all stages of the disease. Information regarding 
environmental and other factors associated with the incidence of 
tuberculosis should also be coUected. In order to ensure that stxch 
surveys are carried out satisfactorily we cannot do better than suggest 
the adoption, by health authorities, of the recommendations contain- 
ed in a memorandum embodying detailed instructions for the conduct 
of tuberculosis surveys, which was prepared by a special sub- 
committee appointed by the Tuberculosis Association of India. 

Welfare Services 

28. Welfare services form an essential part of the anti-tuberculosis 
organisation. If a patient, who is a wage-earner on whom his family 
is dependent, is to be removed by the health authority as an open 
case and, therefore, dangerous to the community from the point of 
view of the spread of infection, it is necessary that his family should 
receive adequate financial help to maintain themselves. The field 
for welfare work is extensive and includes such matters as the provi- 
sion of adequate nourishment, clothing, better housing and other 
comforts to necessitous patients and their contacts as a part of the 
domiciliary treatment service. Similar provision to after-care colonies 
should also be a function of the welfare organisation. 

The place o! Voluntary Organisations in the Anti-Tuberculosie 
Oampaign 

29. We have already referred, in the review, to two major organi- 
sations engaged in the campaign against the disease, namely, 
the Tuberculosis Association of India and the Bengal Tuberculosis 
Association. The former has its branches in all the provinces and 
in a number of States while the activities of the latter arc confined 
to Bengal. While realising fully that, whatever extensions of State 
activity in the field of health may develop in the future, there will 
always remain, as far as we can see, opportunities for voluntary 
effort to play its part, we think that a demarcation of their res- 
pective spheres of action is desirable. In our view, it should be the 
responsibility of Government to make adequate provision for the care 
of all tuberculosis patients who are infective. The ultimate objective 
should be to ensure that no open case is left unprovided for. As 
regards after- care and welfare services we believe that Governments 
cannot absolve themselves of their responsibility, but voluntary 
agencies can also find here a field which offers a wide variety of use- 
ful activity in the interests of the community. The Tuberculosis 
Association of India has, during the few years of its existence, 
performed such functions as the offering of technical advice, through 
its Medical Commissioner, to Provincial and State health authorities, 
the organisation of special training courses in tuberculosis for doctors 
and health v:sitor8, the holding of All-India conferences of tuber- 
culosis workers ^and educational propaganda. The division of 
funcfions between Government and voluntary bodies, which has been 
suggested above, will make it the duty of Governments to train 
the required types of workers in adequate numbers and to maintain 
properly equipped and staffed anfi-tuberculosis services. The duties 
that arc now y)erformed by the Medical Commissioner of the Tuber- 
culosis Association of In did should, in our view, be carried out by 
an expert staff which should be maintained on the establishment of 
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ithe Director-General of Health Services with the proposed Central 
Ministry of Health. All-India conferences should also be arranged 
under the same auspices. In these circumstances, voluntary effort 
will tend to operate largely in the spheres of welfare service and 
educational propaganda. Such activities should, we suggest, receive 
from Governments financial and technical assistance where this may 
■be required, 

3. SMALLPOX 

Introduction 

1. The average annual number of deaths from smallpox in British 
India, excluding Burma, during 1902-1941 are given below: — ^ 


Period 

1902-1906 







Average annual 
mortality 

84,914 

1907-1911 







94,534 

]912.1916 







79,214 

1917.1921 







84.828 

1922.1926 







66.075 

1927.1931 



. 




77.902 

1932.1936 



, 




83.959 

1937.1941 



. 




54.989 


Although averaging in quinquennial groups of years has introduced 
A certain amount of smoothing, it will be seen that the above figures 
present a considerable degree of variation from one five-year period 
to another. This is due to the fact that the epidemic prevalence 
of the disease differs to a great extent from year to year. Even 
after taking into account this fact, it is considered that the disease 
has shown some decrease during recent years. The average annual 
number of deaths from smallpox in British India during the period 
of ten years, 1932-41, was 77*4 per cent, of the corresponding figure 
for a similar period of ten years at the beginning of the century, 
1902-11. When allowance is made for the increase in population that 
has taken place since the beginning of the century, the average rates 
of mortality from smallpox per 100,000 of the population are seen 
to be 40 and 25 respectively in* the two ten-year periods under con- 
sideration. A decline in the incidence of the disease, as judged by 
mortality figures, is therefore evident. There is no room, however, 
for complacency when it is remembered that the average number 
of deaths per year from this disease during 1932-41 was as high as 
^9,484. Further, the annual epidemiological reports published by 
the T/oaguo of Nations show that India has the highest rate of 
incidence of smallpox among the countries for which statistics are 
given. 

2. Another disquieting feature of the situation is that, of the total 
niortality from smallpox, appreciable proportions are recorded at the 
periods 0-1 and 1-10. During the five-year period, 1937-41, 
deaths due to smallpox among infants under one. when expressed 

percentages of the total mortality from this cause at all ages, 
ranged from 12-1 to 19*7 and, during the same period, the corres- 
ponding percentages for children between one and ten years varied 
h*0Tn 19.2 to 30* 6. In order to show how heavy the incidence of the 
disease has been on these two ago groups, we give below certain 
^res which are quoted from the 1937 Annual Report of the Public 
'^oalth Commissioner with the Government of India. The expected 
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figures shown in the table have been calculated on &Le assumptioi:^ 
that persons of both sexes and of all ages are equally liable to 
smallpox. It will be seen that, in practically every province, the 
actuals are in excess of the expected figures. The selective incidence 
of the disease ,in these two age groups is, therefore, clear. ^ 


Deaths from Smallpox 



1937 

Under one year 

Between one and teoi 
year 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

North-West Frontier Province 


248 

30 

609 


The Punjab 




1,480 

149 

1,821 


Delhi 




244 

20 

359 

■M 

United Provinces 




933 

99 

1,034 

785 

Bihar 




458 

182 

798 

1,981 

Orissa 




267 

61 

391 

505 

Bengal 




2,414 

928 

7,452 

7,16I> 

CentriJ Provinces 




170 

16 

224 

114 

Bombay . 




410 

55 

804 

447 

Sind 




128 

22 

401 

204 

Madras 




677 

68 

713 

599 

Assam 



• 

227 

67 

333 

289 


3. Apart from the extent of suffering and loss of human lives which 
these figures represent, it must be remembered that the complications 
that often accompany an attack of smallpox may produce, even 
when the patient survives, various forms of disability, one of the 
most important being blindness. The high incidence of the disease 
among infants and children naturally results in such disabilities being 
produced in individuals who have to pass the greater part of their 
lifetime with such handicaps as these disabilities will entail. 


Vaccination against Smallpox 

4. This abnormally high incidence of suffering, incapacitation and . 
death is all the more deplorable because smallpox is perhaps the 
most easily controllable among the infectious diseases. If vaccina- 
tions are performed at regular intervals with a potent vaccine lymph 
the level of immunity in the population can be raised so high as to 
eliminate smallpox as a community disease. The introduction of 
the infection on different occasions may give rise to sporadic cases' 
but an outbreak of smallpox on a scale likely to threaten the public 
health will be rendered impossible. 

5. The succees that can be achieved in eliminating smallpox 
through vaccination has been demonstrated by the history of the 
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disease in the Philippine Islands. For many years smallpox caused? 
more than 44,000 deaths annually in that country. After the intro- 
duction of systematic vaccinations the disease almost disappeared* 
Thus in six provinces, where smallpox used to be responsible for aip 
average annual mortality of 6,000 deaths due to this cause became 
reduced to an insignificant figure. In Manila, with a population oi 
over 250,000, not a single death from smallpox occurred during a 
period of seven years. On the other hand, when the vaccination of 
new-born children and frech arrivals in the city was not effectively 
carried out between 1915 and 1919 the disease reappeared and over 70Q 
deaths were reported as the result of the epidemic. To quote ai» 
instance from India, we may turn to the Province of Madras, la 
1922 and 1923, the Provincial Government introduced, in each 
district, a health organisation consisting of a District Health Officer 
and a Health Inspector for each taluk. The employment of this 
staff gave an impetus to the campaign of vaccination against small- 
pox and increasingly larger numbers of primary vaccinations and 
revaccinations were done each year. In 1932, compulsory revacoi- 
nation for the whole population was introduced in municipal and 
non-municipal areas tl:^oughout the province, except Madras city. 
The maximum interval prescribed by law between successive vacci<^ 
nations is 10 years. In the city of Madras, compulsion was introduced 
in 1936 and the prescribed interval is seven years. The substantiid' 
increase in the percentage of protected persons in the populationr 
resulting from these measures is reflected in the steady fall in the 
mortality from smallpox which is shown by the figures quoted 
below : — 

Average annual death rate per mille from emallpox in the province op 

Madras 


Period 






All ages 

Above the 
age of 10 

1017-21 



. 

. 

. 

0-77 

*3604 

1922-26 



, 

. 

. 

0*46 

•1747 

1927-31 


. 

. 

. 

. 

017 

•0761 

1932-36 


. 

. 

. 

, 

0*22 

•0362 

1937-40 


, 

, 

. 

. 

. 0*06 

•0392 


The large fall in smallpox mortality, at all ages, in the period, 
1937-40, as compared with the corresponding rate for those over ten 
years of age suggests that the vaccination campaign must have been 
more effective in protecting children under ten with their normal 
rate of high incidence of smallpox than older persons. 

OUB PBOPOSALS 

6. The measures that are necessary for combating the disease are,, 
•(1) the isolation and treatment of patients, (2) observation of contacts 
during the period of incubation of the disease and their isolatioji 
as soon as they develop fever, in view of their becoming infective 
at this stage and (8) the enforcement of vaccination among the 
people at periodical intervals in order to raise their immunity to the 
highest possible level. In regard to the measures indicated under 
(1) and (2) above, it must be remembered that smallpox is highly 
infectious and that a patient becomes infective from the early* 
stages of the onset of the disease. Therefore, it is almost certain* 
that the patient will have passed on the infection to those who live* 
with him sometime before the health authority becomes cognisanib 
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of the occurrence of the disease. Further, in the presence of an 
.epidemic, the provision of facilities for isolating all oases is 
well beyond the resources of most local authorities in the ^untry. 
The range of infectivity of the disease is so great that home isolaiaon 
affords little protection to the other members of the family. Under 
such conditions, observation of contacts has little meaning as a 
preventive measure. In the circumstances and particularly in the 
beginning of our health programme, intensive vaccination of the 
population at regular intervals appears to afford the quickest and 
the most effective means of controlling the disease. We sh^, 
therefore, deal with this subject in some detail in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

7. We may set out our recommendations separately for (1) the 
.areas that will be included in our health development scheme during 
the short-term programme and (2) those outside the scheme. Before 
^oing so, we may discuss certain* points which are common to both. 
These have already been referred to in our survey of smallpox in 
volume I of this report, but are again being briefly presented here 
for the sake of convenience. 

Existing Position 

(a) Compulsory vaccination — 

(i) Primary vaccination. — Primary vaccination is not compulsory 
throughout the country. In 1941, only about 81 per cent, of the 
fowns and 62 per cent, of the rural circles in British India were 
•enforcing primary vaccination. There is no reason to believe that any 
appreciable increase has taken place since that date in the number 
r.f areas in which primary vaccination is enforceable. In the 
provinces, the percentage of towns enforcing compulsory primary 
vaccination varied from 100 per cent, to 52-7 per cent. The 
provinces backward in this respect are the N.-W. F. Province, the 
United Provinces, Bombay and Assam. In the Province of Bombay, 
primary vaccination was enforceable only in 4*9 per cent, of the 
rural circles while in the N -W. F. Province, the United Provinces, 
Sind, Assam, Coorg and Ajmer-Merwara. primary vaccination was 
not compulsory even in a single rural circle. 

(ii) Re vaccination, — There is no specific provision in the vaircination 
Acts of the provinces for compulsory re vaccination. In the province 
of Madras re vaccination is, however, compulsory under the provisions 
of the Local Self-government Acts relating to municipalities and non- 
mrmicipal areas. In these Acts, the appropriate section states that 
vaccination shall be performed “as prescribed". Taking advantage 
of this provision, the Provincial Government issued statutory rules 
making re vaccination compulsory throughout the province. In other 
provinces, the information available from the Annual Beports of the 
Public Health Commissioner shows that, occasionally, revaccination 
is made compulsory for limited periods and in specified areas through 
Temporary Emergency Begjalations which are issued under the 
Epidemic Diseases Act. 

(b) Training of vaccinators, their recruitment and ronditton^ of 
service. — ^There is oonsiderable variation in the provinces as regards 
tha trainiilg given to vaccinators, the methods of their recruitment 
and their conditions of service. The duration of the training varies 
from three to ten months. The salary paid to vaccinatorB ranges 
from a minimiim of Be. 10 per month in Bengal to a maximum of 
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Bs. 50 to a first class vaccinator in Madras. In< the provinces of 
JBihar and Orissa the conditions of service for vaccinators are most 
unsatisfactory. In Bihar paid vaccinators are employed onlv in 
municipalities and the scales of pay which are sanctionea by 
individual municipalities naturally vary. In all cases they are 
extremely low. In the rural areas vaccinators are given no salary 
at all nor do they receive any travelling allowance. The fees they 
may realise from the people for vaccinations carried out in their 
homes are their sole remuneration. They are engaged for work only 
for the vaccination season (October to March) but may be called 
upon for further duty during emergencies. 

(c) The methods of production of vaccine lymph at the different 
vaccine institutes . — Vaccine lymph production is undertaken at the 
provincial centres of Belgaum, Lahore, Patwa Dangar, Calcutta, 
Guindy, Nagpur and Banchi. The lines of production at the Institutes 
in all these places follow generally the accepted procedure in other 
countries. There is therefore no need for any marked departure from 
existing practice. 

(d) The conditions under which vaccine lymph is distributed and 
used by vaccinators . — ^There is reason to believe, from certain 
investigations carried out by an Officer on Special Duty in the office 
of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, 
that the present methods of distribution of vaccine lymph are not 
such as to ensure its potency when actually used. 

(e) The vaccination season . — In the provinces vaccination is 

carried out only during the cold weather, usually from October to 
March, the underlying idea being that in the hot weather the greater 
exposure to heat of the vaccine lymph is likely to 'produce a deterio- 
ration in its quality. The result is that for about half the year no 
vaccination is carried out unless there is an outbreak of smallpox. 

The Rectification of the above-mentioned Defects 

9. We consider it essential that primary vaccination should be 
made compulsory throughout the country without delay. Tlie Province 
cf Madras has shown that periodical revaccination can also be intro- 
duced and worked successfully even in the rural areas. In our view 
other Provincial Governments should follow this example as early 
as possible. 

10. Vaccination against smallpox should be the normal function of 

properly developed health service such as we have recommended 

and no special class of vaccinator should be employed. In the early 
stages of our health programme their employment will, however, 
continue to be necessary in the areas outside our scheme. So long 
as this is so every endeavour should be made to remove the existing 
wide disparity between the provinces in regard to their training and 
conditions of service. The period of training should be about six 
nionths. Apart from the technique of vaccination, they should be 
taught (1) to keep their records correctly, (2) to check the unprotect- 

children's register in the villages during their tours as well as 
the birth and death registers, on the accuracy of which the correct- 
ness of the unprotected children’s register will depend and (3) to 
carry out such duties as sterilisation of wells and the reporting of 
^cs of infectious disease which come to their notice during their 
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11. As the health organisation, we propose, will not be functioning 
in these areas it is desirable that the services of the vaccinator should 
be utilised not only to protect the people against smallpox but 
also to carry out various minor duties which will help to raise health 
administration to a higher level than that which prevails at present. 

12. No man can be expected to do public health service satiS' 
factorily unless he is adequately paid for it. We recommend a scale* 
of pay of Rs. 40 — 2 — 70 for a vaccinator and security of tenure. We 
have suggested this scale of salary because we consider that, as our 
health scheme expands, the more efficient among these vaccinators 
should, after such additional training as may be necessary in eacii 
case, have opportunities of being promoted as health assistants and 
later as public health inspectors. The scales of pay which we have 
recommended for the two latter posts are Bs. 60 — 5 — 100 and 
Rs. 100—5—150. 

13. The question of ensuring the potency of vaccine lymph during 
its use in the field and of extending the vaccination season into the 
hot weather are inter-connected. We recommend that the possibility 
of providing facilities for cold storage in a number of places in each’ 
province, in order to keep the lymph at its original strength for pro- 
longed periods, should be investigated. The development of a 
number of such centres in a province will help to shoi^en the period 
of exposure to heat that the^'lymph has to undergo during its use in 
the field. With the creation of such storage facilities it should be 
possible to carry out vaccination throughout the year. 

OXJR BEOOMMENDATIONS 
The Areas under our Scbeme 

14. Vaccination against smallpox should be one of the normal 
functions of the public health inspectors, public health nurses and 
midwives employed in each primary unit. We realise that the 
establishment of a special class of vaccinator was justified in those 
days when this was the first form of public health activity taken up 
by the authorities. But vaccination is only one of the many forma 
cf specific protection against particular diseases which the Health 
Department should provide for the people and the operation itself 
is so simple that there is no justification for the employment of a 
special staff for this purpose in the areas where our health programme 
will be introduced. 

15. The average population of a primary unit in our short-term 
programme is about 40,000. The aim should be to ensure adequate 
protection to the whole of this population. In view of the unsatis- 
factory results which have so far been achieved by vaccination in 
the past, particularly in the rural areas, we recommend that during 
the first year the whole population should be vaccinated. There- 
after, the operation need be repeated only every five years. In 

*Java it is understood that one man can vaccinate 500 person* 
per day provided proper arrangements are made for the 
collection of the people beforehand. Even assuming that thi* 
standard of efficiency may not be attained immediately in* 

250 persons per day cannot Jbe ccmsidered as an unreasonably higft 
figure. The total work involved in a primary unit is,* therefore; 
about 160 man days and, when distributed among a staff of 10 person 
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Including the public health inspectors, nurses and midwives,, it 
represents for each individual only 16 days' work in the year. Taking 
into consideration failures of vaccination and the need for repeating 
the operation the total period for each member of the staff should 
not extend beyond 18 or 20 days. 

The Areas outside our Scheme 

16. An intensive campaign against smallpox should be organised 
without delay in these areas also. With the type of training and 
improved conditions of service we have already recommended for the 
vaccinator we believe that a reasonably efficient worker will be 
produced, who will help to raise not only the level of immunity 
against smallpox in the population, but also to make more effectiv 
the campaign against other diseases such as cholera, through the 
preventive work he would perform, 

17. The average number of vaccinations performed in a year by a 
vaccinator differs considerably in the provinces. It was as low as 
1530 in Bihar in 1939 while the highest figure of 7,687 was recorded 
in the Punjab as against an average of 2,961 for British India as a 
whole. Among the eleven Governors* Provinces seven gave figures 
falling short of this average. They were the United Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa, Bengal, Assam, the Central Provinces and Sind. On 
the other hand, the performance of vaccinators in the province^ of 
Delhi, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province was more 
than twice the average figure for British India. 

18. What should be the number of vaccinators to be prescribed 
for specific units of rural and urban population? In determining the 
number of vaccinators for rural and urban areas, the wider distri- 
bution of population and the smaller facilities for travelling in rural 
areas, as compared with towns and cities, should be taken into 
consideration. Conditions vary to such an extent between individual 
urban centres and among villages that it is not easy to give due 
weight to these factors and prescribe suitable standards. 

19. In the province of Madras where compulsory primary and re- 
vaccinations have been in force for some years, the Director of 
Public Health states^ that the minimum for primary vaccination la 
vfixed at 3 to 3-6 per cent, of the population per annum in both urban 
and rural areas and at 6 per cent, for re vaccinations. The average 
birth rate in the province is estimated at 40 per mille and it is 
stated that due allowance has been made for infantile mortality in 
fixing the minimum for primary vaccination at 3 to 8*6 per cent, 
(or 80 to 36 per mille) of the population. This provides for an 
infantile mortality rate ranging in different places nom 126 to 260 
per 1,000 live births. Even if the rate be higher in certain 
places, the prescribed percentage of 3 to 3-6 for primary vacothatiDns 
will probably prove satisfactory for some time because a certain 
proportion of older children and adults would have escaped vaccina- 
tion in infancy. 

20. It will be seen that primary vaccinations and revaccinations 
will together cover about 9 to 9*5 per cent, of the popiilaHon in Madras 
every year, and in 10 years at least 90 per cent, will be immunised. 
Thereafter, the proportion will be kept at that level. In view of 
administrative difficulties in keeping correct repcwds of the ▼ft oofa” 
condition of the adidt population, a certain proportion of whom move 
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about from place to place, such a level of performance may be 
considered satisfactory. 

21. A total number of 834 vaccinators was employed in the 
province of Madras in 1940 and the average number of vaccinations 
for each man was in the neighbourhood of 6,000 per year. T^his is 
the standard of performance in the provinces of Delhi, the Punjab 
and the N.-W. F. Province. There is no reason why the other pro- 
vinces should not reach this standard. In determining the number of 
vaccinators required for rural and lurban areas ini the different pro- 
vinces, the standards prescribed by the Madras Government seem 
satisfactory, provided the interval between revaccinations is fized^ 
at 10 years. When dealing with the large populations of the 
provinces of India this interval can be accepted as reasonably 
satisfactory. If individual provinces were to fix the annual mini- 
mum number of vaccinations to be performed by a vaccinator at 
6,000 and prescribe that, in each rural and mban vaccination circle, 
the annual minimum for primary vaccination should be about 8*5' 
per cent, of the population and for revaccination 6 per cent., It 
should then be easy to work out the total number of vaccinators 
required for the province concerned and their relative strength in 
the different circles. 

22. We have described at some length the procedure in Minims ii- 
the hope that the information given will prove useful to other 
provincial authorities when they proceed to enforce a campaign of 
intensive immunisation against smallpox. 

The Long-Term Programme 

23. We anticipate that, by the time the l^ng-tcrm programme is 
completed, immunisation of the population against smallpox by the 
enforcement of vaccination at periodical intervals will have become 
such an established practice as to have eliminated the disease from 
the country except as sporadic outbreaks resulting from the intro- 
duction of infection from outside. 

24. Other factors helping towards the elimination of smallpox i?'* 
an epidemic form in the community will, it is expected, also come 
into existence. These include, among o^ers, better housing condi 
tions which will help to prevent or at least reduce overcrowding as 
compared with the existing state of affairs, and a spirit of active 
co-operation with the health authorities arising out of the peoples' 
intelligent understanding of the purpose to be achieved by the 
measures instituted against the disease. 

4. CHOLERA 


Introduction 

1. Certain parts of India have the reputation of being endemic 
areas for cholera. The Bengal delta and the basin of the Cauvery 
river in the province of Madras have been considered as such areas 
and it has been suggested by more than one health authority that 
epidemic outbreaks of the disease arise in these regions and spread 
to different parts of the country. During the nineteenth century 
there occurred three or four pandemics of cholera, which covered in 
their sweep the continent of Europe, the British Isles and even 
America. These pandemics have been traced to India as the place 
of origin. Along with smallpox and plague, cholera is another 
important disease against which a number of countries, with whom- 
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India has trade ^relations, impose quarantine restrictions, from time* 
to time, on passengers from this country by land, sea or air. 

The Geographical and Seasonal Incidence ol Cholera 

2. There is perhaps no infectious disease which shows a greater 
variability in its incidence from year to year than cholera. Below* 
are given figures of cholera mortality in British India, excluding: 
Burma, as averages for quinquennial periods from 1877 to 1941 : — 


Period 

1877-81 








British India 
(excluding Burma) 
Annual average 
2s8,949 

1882-86 








286.10a 

1887-91 








400,934 

1892-90 








443,890' 

1897-01 








383,294r 

1902-06 








367,160 

1907-11 








397,127 

1912-16 








328,593 

1917-21 








392.070’ 

1922-26 








143,890 

1927-31 








297,766 

1932-36 








140,440 

1937-41 



. 


. 



147,423 


It will be observed that, in spite of the smoothing introduced by 
averaging in five-yearly periods, the range of variation is extensive, 
from about 141,000 to about 444,000. If figures for individual years 
were examined the variation in the figures would be found to be 
even higher. 

3. The incidence of cholera in India varies from province to 
province and from year to year. The provinces, where its incidence is 
high, are Madras, Bengal, Bihar and the Central Provinces and, to a 
smaller extent, Orissa and the United Provijices. A striking feature 
of cholera is the regularity of its seasonal incidence in the different 
parts of the country; for example, in Bengal the peak of the epide- 
mic is generally reached between March and April, in Bihar in 
May, in the United Provinces about June and in the Punjab in 
August. While it may seem reasonable to expect that modern 
developments in rail and road transport would facilitate the spread 
of the disease, a striking feature of the epidemiology of cholera is 
that its ostensible westward movement, as indicated by its seasonal 
prevalence, has, broadly speaking, remained undisturbed from the 
time when such facilities for travel were not available. There 
must, therefore, be other factors responsible for the appearance of 
the disease at specific seasons of the year in particular areas and, 
although certain explanations have been put forward, no complete 
and convincing answer to this question is yet available. 

4. The seasonal character of the incidence of cholera does not, 
however, mean that its spread is not associated with large move- 
ments of population. Pilgrim centres, which attract at intervals* 
large numbers of visitors, have, indeed, played an important part 
in the dissemination of the disease and, in more recent years, the 
enforcement of rigorous sanitary measures in connection with such 
festivals has become a recognised public health procedure throughout 
the country. We shall refer to \h \9 subject in greater detail later. 

Preventive Measures 

5. In the case of cholera, as in many other communicable diseases, 
the main reservoir of infection is man. The patient excretes the* 
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organism in large numbers in his stools and vomited material while 
it is known that, for a period varying from a few days to a few weeks 
after the attack, his stools continue to be infective. Such evidence 
as is available does not support the idea of chronic carriers of cholera 
infection as in the case of typhoid. It is, however, known that 
healthy persons in contact with patients may sometimes take up 
infection and, without themselves falling ill, communicate infection 
to others. The life of the organism is, as far as is known, of short 
duration in water and in the general physical environment. The 
common channels through which the germs are distributed have 
‘ long been know’n to be articles of food and drink contaminated with 
the infective material. 

6. The preventive measures fall under two main heads, (1) those 
which are directed towards blocking the channels of infection and 
(2) those which are designed to promote an increase in the resistance 
of the individual and of the community against the disease. 

•Control of the spread of Infection 

Measures for controlling the spread of cholera should include : — 

(1) isolation and treatment of the patient, special attention 

being paid to the sterilisation of infective material 
and, before the* necessary measures for this purpose 
can be carried out, to such steps as wdll prevent the 
conveyance of infection through flies or other agents 
to human beings or articles of food and drink; 

(2) sterilisation of common water sup 2 )lies w’hich, in areas 

without a protected water supply, are likely to be 
contaminated with cholera material; and 

(3) a general improvement in sanitation, one result of which 

will be to eliminate flies and other insects that play 
an important part in the transmission of infection. 

The Strengthening of the Resistance of the Individnal and of the 
Ck)mmunity to Infection 

The most important measure in this coiuiection is preventive 
inoculation against cholera. Other measures mainly consist of the 
practice of personal hygiene, including special precautions to avoid 
the consumption of unripe fruits and other articles likely to upset 
the smooth functioning of the digestive tract. 

7. From our brief discussion of the cholera problem in India in the 
preceding paragraphs, the conclusion seems to emerge that the 
campaign against the disease should concentrate, on its effective 
control and eventual elimination in those areas, which have been 
considered endemic foci by health authorities because a tendency 
has been noted for its more frequent occurrence in such areas than 
in others. A considerable improvement of the sanitation of these 
areas, including the provision of protected water supply, satisfactory 
disposal of niglilsoil and rubbish and control of food and drink in 
order to ensure freedom from contamination, form the most import- 
ant permanent steps for stamping out the disease. Other measures, 
such as isolation and treatment of patients, disinfection of infective 
material, preventive inoculation and the practice of personal 
hygiene are undoubtedly of value for controlling its spread during 
specific outbreaks but, in the absence of the steps necessary for 
^securing a definite and lasting improvement in environmental 
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liygiene, there can be no elimination of cholera as a community 
'disease. Further, even the success achieved by the active prosecu- 
tion of the measures outlined above for controlling individual out- 
breaks is bound to be of a limited nature. 

8. These views of ours are in conformity with the results of recent 
researches on cholera carried out between 1934 and 1940 under 
the auspices of the Indian Kesearch Fund Association. In a survey 
•of the results, Major-General Sir John Taylor, who was till lately 
Director of the Central Besearch Institute and Chairman of the 
Oholera Advisory Committee of the Association, has stated “that 
dhe point at which preventive measures should be applied is 
the area from which infection is primarily derived — that is in the 
endemic areas. The application of a long-term policy of sanitary 
improvement in the known endemic areas, especially directed 
towards dealing with the factors concerned in the maintenance and 
spread of cholera would, in time, result in a great reduction of risk 
and might even succeed in eventually eliminating infection 
altogether.*' 

9. Such permanent improvements will, it may be noted, control 
not only the incidence of cholera but also that of other bowel diseases 
such as enteric fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea. Although no 
reasonably correct estimate of their total incidence is available 
it may not be far wrong to assume that these diseases may together 
be responsible for two or three times the number of deaths due to 
cholera, because the average annual registered mortalities from 
dysentery and diarrhoea together form about 180 per cent, of that 
from cholera. 

10. We may now take up, for separate consideration, the different 
measures we have discussed above. These can broadly be divided 
into two groups : permanent and temporary. 

Permanent Measures 

11. Of llu'se llie most importmil is the provision of protected 
Wilier supplies and of salisfiictory systems of nightsoil disposal. Wc 
have suggested, in the e]ia2)ters dealing with these subjects, the need 
for a comjireheusivv^ prognimme of development of urban and rural 
water supplies and drainage. Jt is suggested that, in providing 
these basic facilities foi- sanitary improvement, Provincial Govern- 
iiieaits should direct tluil those who iire responsible for drawing up 
plans should, in hxing priority, take into cousidcriition the incidence 
of cholera in individual villages and towns. In this way, the more 
important centres of cholm-a prevalence can be brought under control 
and the spnnul of the disease from such sources of infection prevented. 
We have suggestial tliat flit provision of protected writer to the whole 
population of British India should be completed in a period of about 

years. Side by side with this, the establishment of sound night- 
soil disposal systems, on the lines indicated in the chapter dealing 
with general sanitation, should also be proceeded w'ith in the 
provinces. 

12. Simultaneously with these improvements the gradual exten- 
sion, over the country as a whole, of the health organisation we have 
recommended sliould help to introduce a large measure of control 
^ver the food of the people to ensure freedom from contamination 
and to promote a rise in the general level of environmental hygiene. 
The combined effect of all these measures will be, we have no doubt, 
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to produce u marked reduction in the incidence of cholera and of: 
other bowel diseases. 

Temporary Measures 

riii'se are mainly directed against a threatened or current 
outbreak ot the disease. Such measures include:- — 

(a) notification of cases; 

(b) isolation and treatment of tlic patient wherever possible, and 
disi^'lection of infective material; 

(c) sterilisation of water supplies liable to contamination and 
their jn’otection against the possibility of becoming infected later; 

(d) preventive inoculation; 

(e) special hi'alili measnres in respect of festival eenircs and 
other places where large gatherings of people take place periodically 
and 

if; <' i iC;ua)a;il {)ru}):iganda in order to seenn! the co-oporat-ion of 
the people in carrying out anti-cholera measnres. 

ii. (a) Xohjn-acioti of cosr.'i. — ('bolera is a notiiiable disease r. 
urban and nn*al areas throughout British India. Nevertheless, for 
reasons stated in the chapter dealing witli vital statistics, notitic atioji 
is i:ot, in nniny parts of llic country, either siitnciently pi'oinpt or 
compic'tc‘ to pc'rinit of early and comin’ohensive action l;eing taker; 
hy the liealtli authorities. Without going into deta.ils it Tiiay i)f‘ 
stated that, I’lOth in the artais \inder our schenu* and in tliose outside 
it, the ctirrying out of our proposals should help to ensure l!iat ‘-asc's 
are re|-orU’d promptly and that oniis.<ious to notify ai’** rediiet'd to 
the nlniost pc'ssible extent. 

io. (h) LioJnfioji Irvdho cut of jHilirntfi, tvJirrrvrr jioyfi hie, and 
(lisiii ferfion of iiifiollpr rsr)latifm of pati(*nts is hu 

irn])ortant mea.snre hut. until existing hospital aeeoinmoda I ion 
increases considerahly, it will he difhenlt to ensnri tli* ir i-olntion lo 
any larrre extent. Tlie ineidcmct* of tlie dis(‘as(‘ is h'ch among "lie 
poorer and lower middle classes of the* population and, Itoih in urle.in 
and in rural areas, housing eonditions are so nnsa I i^factm v as tr; 

inalce hom*^ isol. f’Ni'i r,f titflo practienl valne. Furthf'r, wluui ih( 
disense appears in epid^'-niie form, tlio mn?>lv'r nf villages aff. eti'd 
and tile number of persons attaeked in individnnl villages rnnv often 
bp so high that any attempt to isolate all patients may hf* impossilde. 

10. Tn onr r'*vi('\v. r*nrlier in this chn])ter, of existing provision for 
the segregation of patients through infections dis(\nsec; hospitals, 
we pointed out that the working of most of these institutions, 

although they are situated in large cities, was very nnsntisf/ictory. 
There is no pistification for such a state of affairs and the matter 
should receive immediate attention from provincial health 

authorities. 

17. For the large nurnher of patients, who cannot be removed to 
hospital, home isolation should, whenever possible, be advised by 
the health staff. The supply, without payment, of suitable disin- 
fe’etants to such liomes and to nil others, where cases occur, and 
instruction of the patients* relatives in the proper use of these 
disinfectants should help to check the spread of the disease. As fnr* 
as possible, the henllh .staff should assist in the carrying out 
♦inch disinfection. 
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18. The provision of home treatment for cholera should also be 
attempted, wherever possible. Tt is recognised tliat continuous 
medical care including the timely administration of hypertonic 
saline, would be almost impossible in the home, especially when, 
a severe outbreak results in the necessity for treating a large 
number of patients at the same time. Additional staff of medical 
and anxiliary personnel from oilier areas should lie rushed to the 
affec'led ffiwns and village's and r.*v(‘rv effort should be made to make 
such treatment availalde to thci people. As the liealtli programme 
develops, an increasing [irovision of staff and ol instdntional 
facilities slioulrl help to make tlie medical care available to the 
people, during .>^ueh outbreaks more* and more a<lequnle. 

lt>. ((*) Sh’riJi.^aiioji of wafer fiuppUofi fo {•>)!!! fnninatioi' nnii 

1 1 ro ! > r f ' on (VjaDifi.l vr-in jrrfinii . — h’iie prov’hnhin r)f I'.rot'e'fial 
water suiqilies tu la.tli rural and urban (‘oninimiiti(‘S tiironghont the 
couniry is the ol)j(‘c*t to 1 h‘ riaaclied as soon a.^ yiossible. Until it 
IS attained, we must look to the primary unit staff in the; artaas 
under onr scheme to eairv out effectively llu* sterilisation of water- 
snpp]i(‘s in eholera-infeeted villaye'-n Wliere 'In'ro are ^fVL'ral 
Sfiinaa's of drinldng water in sucli villages, it sl.onld h(^ ])Ossiblo co 
ensure that only a few of the^e soniees. which ean la* rt'j'eati'dly 
sterilised and kc'pt under control, arc used by iIk*. peopl<‘. 

!^r(' }'rii f !vr. nio(‘}{hi fjoji , — r-r)]>:i];:rity f>f ant i-'-l)' .l-^a 
inoeula’iun has bec'U a process of st(\*idy gi’owtli. Tin* re'port of a 
si'.eeial ro!nmiti''e <if (h(^ (’e'.ilral Advisory Board of TB'alth. wliieh 
invent!!, and the (jnes:i(')n of coiupnlsory antia-liolera inoculation ot 
piliU'iuis altendiinr f(‘stival fanitres, shows that. hetwi*en Bh'JM and 
19H8, f]i-> nuuilu'r of inoculations in British India ros * from about 
.'1, : on.!' ill' I to I’.early In.SOO.nOO rvr year. d\aK'i!n: tliesL* fivun'S and 
()fh(‘r evidence available to ns into eons’dta'-ition. >\'* 'aUiie to die 
cone1ii>ion tliat public opinion in favour of inocn'.nion Iia*! d -ve- 
loped at an altoLaUlun* nnexpoctod rate, ttnrine *h" pa<t twai years, 
w]i(‘n tlio abnormal conditions arising out of the War produced 
wid<’sprend outbrc'aks of the disease in difF('rent parts of the country, 
inillirins of inoculations were carrital out and tlnu'e was no o])position 
from th(' people to the enfon*ement of this proti'ctive )iu a^nre. Bor 
instance, in Bengal alone, within the period from 1st November 
1913 to the end of Septend>er 1914, there were about 18 million 
inoeulat ions. 

21. Tie* primary unit staff should ho able to carrv out, Avithin its 
area, an efTeciivf* imnininsation (»f the people wlnm an outbreak of 
cliolora or the tlirtaat of an onthn’ak makt's the conferment of such 
protfctinn nect^ssarv. In this ihiocnlatioTi eampaien the doctors, 
public liealth inspectors and public health nurses should all parti- 
cipate and thus quickly protect a large section of the population, 

22. The question of permitting non-medical personnel, such aa 
ruhlic health inspectors, to carry out preventive inoculation against 
epidemic diseases was carefully considered by the Central Advisory 
T'onrd of TTealth in 1040 and its decision was in favour of their being 
permitted to do so under proper supervision. Since then it is under- 
stood that, in a number of provinces, the health authorities have 
^een utilising the services of these inspectors for inoculalion 
campaigns during epidemics. Fully traiued public health nurses^ 
ft^d even health visitors, after being suitably instructed, should be- 
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^ble to carry out such inoculations. We recommend that, by frequent 
inspections, the two medical oliicers of the primary unit should 
exercise, especially during the early stages, adequate supervision 
over all non-medical personnel engaged in carrying out such inocu- 
lations, in order to ensure that elhcient sterilisation and other 
necessary precautions are taken by them. 

2b. (ej Special health measures in festival centres . — In view 
the recognition of the part which the large periodical gatherings ot 
people at festival centres can play and have played in the spread of 
infectious diseases, particularly cholera, it has become a recognised 
practice for provincial authorities to take elaborate measures on such 
occasions. Considerable emphasis is laid on an improvement 
■of the sanitation of the locality, inspection posts are established 
at all points where trathc converges on the festival centre by road, 
rail or waterway, and special provision is made for the control 
of food and water supplies, for medical relief, for the detection 
of cases of infectious diseases and for the proper segregation 
and treatment of such cases. In addition to these measures, it has 
been found useful to enforce the compulsory inoculation of persons 
against cholera before they are permitted to attend festivals. In 
1940 the Central Advisory Board of Health, after carefully consi- 
dering the report of a special committee which it had appointed to 
investigate this question, gave its blessing to the proposal that 
health authorities in India should adopt this additional precaution- 
ary measure in festival centres. Later the efficacy of this measure 
was again tested at the Sitamarhi festival in Bihar, and excellent 
results have been reported. In these circumstances, while recognis- 
ing that all the other measures indicated above are necessary in 
order to ensure the health of the pilgrim y)opulation, we would 
endorse the recommendation of the Central Advisory Board of Health 
and suggest to Covernments the desirability of enforcing com])ul8ory 
inoculation a^:ainst cholera before a pilgrim is permitted to attend 
any specific festival, whenever the possibility of an outbreak of the 
disease cannot be ruled out, 

21. (fj K(] urdfionaJ ])ropagnuda . — While all the measures outlined 
above are undoubtedly valuable, the extent of their usefulness will 
be largely determined by the amount of co-oj)eratioii that can be 
•secured from the people. Intelligent co-operation can be based only 
on a full understanding by them of the purpose underlying tho 
measures and on their acceptance of the need for their enforcement. 
Educational propaganda constitutes, in our view, the most efficient 
means of securing the support of the people, and siicdi propaeimda 
should, flierefore, form an important j>art of onr anti-cholera pro- 
gramme. The war against disease and dirt will have been half won 
if the eonimnnity can go forward to the fight armed with sufficient 
knowledge to enable each individual to fulfil his or her part with zeal 
and effectiveness. 

25. We recognise that an anti-cholera campaign on the lines out- 
lined above can be carried out more effectively in the areas where 
our scheme will operate than in those not included in it. The sugges- 
tions w( have made, earlier in this chanter, for increasing existing 
provision for medical relief and for facilitating control measures 
against epidemic diseases through the establishment of travelling 
•dispensaries and of epidemic squads will, it is hoped, help fo 
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promote the carrying out of anti-cholera measures in a more efficient: 
manner than has been possible in the past. 

5. PIiAaUE 

The Incidence of Plague 

1. Plague was introduced into Bombay from China in 1896 and^ 
within a few years, it spread widely through the country. Its 
maxiinuin incidence was reached in 1904 with a registered mortality 
of 1,144,000. Since then, a steady reduction in its prevalence has 
taken place, the past decade or more having witnessed a considerable 
fall in the annual mortality from this disease. The figures given 
below, which are quoted from the Preliminary Eeport of the Public 
Health (Commissioner with the (lovernmeait of India for 1909, indicate 
clearly this decline in the incidence of plague: — 

British India 


Period 

1 

Total 

plague 

deaths 

•> 

Figures in 
column 2 
expressed as 
percentage 
of total 
deaths during 
1898^—1938 1 
3 

Annual 

average 

4 

1898-1908 ..... 

0,032,693 

49 

548,427 

1909-1918 ..... 

4,221,628 

34 

422,153 

1919-192 

1,702,718 

14 

170,272“ 

1929 1938 

422,880 

3 

42,288 


12,379,819 




The average annual mortality from this cause during the three 
years 1909, 1910 and 1941 was only 19,047 or 45-7 per cent, of the 
(.orrcspoiiding average for tlie ten-year period 1029 — 38. 


2. The ciihlcmioUuju of jdagiie. — W'hile tins eontiuued decrease in 
the incidence of ])lagiH' is no douhl gratifyiug, it must be remember- 
ed that this decline has not been brought abo\it by the effectiveness 
of any speeilic measures undortpken for its control. The history of 
plague in India and elstuvhere elearly indieedes that the prevah'uee 
of the disease, during eertain periods, inereases consideraidy both 
by an exfeiisiou of its gt'ograpliical (lisfrihution and by a rise in its 
iiicideruM* in indiviiiual plaet's, whih' at other t inn's there occurs a 
diminution of the disease, through a rapid contraction of the territory 
coverc'd and ii marked decv(‘ase in the nurtiber of cases occurring 
in tlie aff('ctod areas. In India too. both these changes have eliarac- 
terisod the marked decrease in the incidence of the disease <iurinr 
recent years. 

B. Plague is primarily a disease of certain rodents and human 
infection on an appreciable scale takes place only under conditions 
hiv.oiiring close association betw'een man and such rodents. In certain 
parts of the world, plague infection among such animals never dies 
out and these constitute endemic areas from which infection spreads 
lio other regions from time to time. Tn India the animal is the rat 
while in South Africa it is the gerbille, in California the ground 
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isquirrel and in South-eastern Siberia and Manchuria it is the 
tarbagan. Periodically outbreaks of the disease take place on a 
iarge scale among such animals and destroy large numbers of them. 
Por a time the infection lies dormant but, when the animals breed 
and a large susceptible group is produced, an epidemic wave starts 
again. 

4. Man becomes infected from such animals through the bite of 
the Ideas which live and feed on them. Without going into details 
regarding the mode of transmission of infection it will be clear that 
opportunities for close association between man and the special rodent 
responsible for keeping alive plague in the area concerned is a 
fundamental factor for the i^roduction of the disease in human com- 
munities. Widespread outbreaks among such animals may lead to 
territorial extensions of plague while the transportation of infected 
rats or infected Ileas i.irougii grain traffic or in other ways may result 
in the staidijig of tlie infection in areas far removed from the endemic 
foci of the disease. 

Lieut. -Colonel S. S. Sokhey, I.M.S., Krector, Ilaffkine Institute, 
Bombay, who lias for many years been associaled with plague 
research, considers that a number of such endemic centres exists in 
India. 

o. Plague appears in two main forms, hnhonic and ])nenmoni<:. 
The former is characterised by the development of buboes or swellings 
in the groin, arin-pi<^ or neck of the patient and, although it is the 
less severe form of the two, the rate of mortality may be as high as 
60 to 70 per cent, among those who are attacked. It is in the trans- 
missio’i ol l.n’.ionic ])’ :gue that fla* rat and (MMlain typ.*-; of rat (leas 
play tlieir ])ail. Pr-'inionie plagia* is a form of sever.> laumnionia 
set up l)y the plaguc' e:(n*ni and its infection is convcyi'd ['’om person 
to person through tb(‘ air. The chance of any one in contact with a 
patient contracting ])!ieninonic 'plague is very high and tlie rale of 
mortality is practically cent. p<'r cent. Tlie large majority of ]daguc 
cases occurring in India is of the bubonic type. Occasionaily, tlirough 
causes which remain largely unexplained, a case of pnounionic ])lagno 
.starts in "lie midst of a bubonic outbreak and then it runs a rapid 
course killing off all those who are attacked. In hidia such out- 
breaks of ])ennmonic plague have been so far strictly limited in tlie 
extent of Mieir prevalence, n termination being reached with the 
extermination of ibe specific group exposed to infection. In colder 
countries such as Siberia, the disease may start with a limited niimlxa’ 
of bubonic cases, but plague pneumonia soon appears on the scene 
and the subsequent spread of the disease has often been rapid and 
extfuisive. with the result thai thousands have succumbed to it 
during specific epidemics. Probably the climate is an important 
factor in determining tlie type of plague. Greenwood* states that, 
in the fourteen*}! century, plague as it spread slowly across Europe, 
exliibitcd the tendency to become ])neumonic in the winter and to 
change to the bubonic form when the weather grew warmer. 

• 6. Afiti-plague Measures . — Iji India biilionic plague is the disease 
vvith which we have mainly to deal. As this form of plague is essen- 
tially a disease of rats in this country and as cases in human beings 
occur through tlie transference of infection from rats to man, the 
most important preventive measure in regard to the control of this 

♦ ** KpidemicB and crowd-diseases ” by Major Greenwood. 
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disease is the keeping down of rats in residential areas, which must 
help to prevent the occurrence of widespread outbreaks of rat plague 
as well as to reduce the chance of infection spreading from rats to 
man. When an outbreak of human plague is imminent or has 
actually taken place, other measures will also be necessary in ordiu- 
TO protect the cominunity concerned and these wdll include such 
steps as preventive inoculation, the evacuation of people from in- 
fected localities or houses and the provision of adequate treatment 
for patients. All these measures against plague should, as in the 
case of cholera, be enforced intensively in the endemic centres of the 
disease in order to secure definite control over its incidence and later 
its eradication, if possible. 

7. The necessary measures may broadly be divided into two 
groups, i^ermanent and seasonal. The former include: — 

(1) construction of rat proof dwellings and rat proof grain 

stores and railway godowns; 

(2) control over the . location of certain trades and industries 

which attract rats and 

(3) an improvement of the general sanitary condition of towiis 

and villages. 

All these measures are meant to keep down the rat population. We 
shall deal with them separately. 

Bat-prooflng 

8. (aj iJirelliiujs . — In ilio Xetlierlands East Indies, the authori- 
ties have promoted the (‘oust ruction of a simple type of rat-proof 
dwelling by means of type plans and grant of subsidies. This mea- 
sure is said io have had considerable inilucuec on the control of plague 
in tliat country. In the Cumbum Valfey in IMadiira district of Madras 
Presidency, experiments w^ere in progress for a number of years, 
under the auspices of the Indian Research Fund Association, and 
a type of hut, suited to village conditions, has been evolved, it 
costs less than Rs. 100 and has been shown by close observation 
to have remained free from rats for two years. The popularisation 
of such a type of dwelling should prove helpful in the campaign 
against plague. 

(b) Grain stores. — Rat-proofing of grain godowns is of special 
importance. At least in certain provinces local authorities possess, 
under the Local Self-government Acts, power to regulate the ^storing 
of grain for sale to the public. They should use those powers to 
ensure that such grain stores are not located in congested areas and 
that they are rendered rat-proof. It will also be of advantage if 
suitable stores and retail shops can be constructed by local authorities 
«ud rented out to grain merchants. By combining the enforcement 
of law with the provision of properly constructed stores from public 
funds it should be possible to control the grain trade in such a manner 
as to reduce effectively the danger which it now constitutes in places 
liable to outbreaks of plague. 

Storage of grain in private houses should also he controlled. In 
different parts of the country various types of bins and methods of 
storage are in use. It may not be possible to provide a single type 
suitable for use throughout the country; it is, therefore, suggested 
that provincial health authorities should, in consultation with their 
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local officers, prepare plans for a number of types of storage yessele* 
and induce the people to use them. 

The conversion of existing granaries into rat-proof stores should 
also be carried out on the lines approved by local health authorities. 

(c) Railway premises . — It is equally important to provide rat- 
proof godowns in railway premises. Grain and other material likely 
to attract rats are stored for varying periods at railway stations, thus^ 
increasing the chances of plague infection. 

In all grain stores for wholesale and retail sale and in railway 
premises it is essential that, in addition to rat-proofing, measures 
for the destruction of the rats that may be introduced in spite of all 
precautions, should also be carried out continuously. Local healtbL 
authorities should make suitable legal provision for the enforcement 
!)f this measure and should ensure that it is carried out effectively. 

Location and Control of certain Trades and Industries 

9. Local authorities have power, under Local Self-government 
Acts, to regulate the location and the carrying out of a number of 
trades and industries which are likely to attract rats. For instance, 
the Madras District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts give to 
municipal and non-municipal health authorities the power to regulate 
a number of trades of which the following are examples: — 

(a) Washing soiled clothes and keeping soiled clothes for the 

purposes of washing them, and washed clothes; 

(b) boiling paddy, or camphor; 

(c) melting taUow or sulphur; 

(d) storing or otherwise dealing with manure, offal, blood, 

bones, rags, hides fish, horns or skins; 

(e) washing or drying wool or haS; 

(f) making fish-oil; 

(g) making soap, dyeing, boiling or pressing oil, making 

bricks, tiles, pottery or hme; 

(h) manufacturing or distilling sago; manufacturing artificial 

manure ; 

(i) keeping a public halting place, choultry or other rest-house 

for travellers, a hotel, restaurant, eating house, coffee 

house, etc. ; 

(j) preparing flour or articles made of flour for human con- 

sumption or sweetmeats; 

(k) selling grain or jaggery wholesale or storing grain or jaggery 

# for the wholesale trade; 

(l) manufacturing jaggery or sugarcandy. 

It will be seen that many of these trades, if carried on without 
due care, will provide abundant food to rats and will, therefore, 
help to increase their numbers. The location of many of these 
trades in densely populated areas should be discouraged, specially 
in regions where plague is endemic. If, however, these trades are 
permitted in such areas, due precautions should be enforced in order, 
to keep down the rat population. 

10. Improvement of general sanitation. — ^The throwing of garbage 
in public, places encourages the breeding of rats by providing them 
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with food. A general improvement in the sanitation of rural and 
urban areas will, therefore, be an important contribution to the 
campaign against rats. 

Seasonal Measures 

11. Temporary measures include (1) rat destruction, (2) a periodi- 
cal cleaning of homes, (3) control of movements of goods, particularly 
grain, (4) preventive inoculation, (5) evacuation of infected houses- 
or localities and (6) treatment of patients. 

12. Rat destruction . — Of recent years the most effective method 
of rat destruction has been found to be through the use of cyanogas. 
It has been shown that fumigation of rat holes by cyanogas year 
after year constitutes an effective method of reducing the incidence 
of plague in endemic areas. Under the auspices of the Indian 
Research Fund Association cyanogas fumigation was carried out in 
Cumbum Valley over a number of years in order to determine its 
value as an anti-plague measure. The Plague Advisory Committee 
of the Association, after reviewing the results in December 1940, 
came to the conclusion that cyanogas fumigation operations, syste- 
matically carried out in the infected and threatened villages during 
the previous six years, had been mainly responsible for the marked 
reduction in the incidence of plague in this endemic area. We, 
therefore, recommend strongly the adoption of this measure in all 
endemic centres of the disease. 

13. Periodical cleaning of homes . — A periodical cleaning of the 
house, particularly during the weeks preceding the plague season in 
the locality concerned, is a salutary measure in areas liable to out- 
breaks of the disease. The turning out of the contents of the house 
and exposure to the sun of bedding, clothing, furniture and other 
articles will help to disturb the rat population and to kill off the fleas. 

14. Control of movement of goods particularly grain . — The part^ 
that grain traffic plays in the transport of plague infection, from 
plague stricken areas to those which are free, is well known. In 
regions, in which the disease is endemic, an attempt should be made 
by the local health authorities to study normal movements of grain 
and to ascertain the areas to which it is ordinarily transported in each 
month of the year. When such information is available it should be 
possible, by administrative measures, to ensure that grain known 
to be emanating from infected villages is examined and dealt with 
properly {e.gl cyanogas fumigation) before being sent out. In this 
connection, the closest possible co-operation between local health 
and railway authorities will be necessary. 

15. Preventive inoculation . — As in the case of cholera inocula- 
tion, the popularity of plague inoculation has steadily increased. The 
Director of the FTaflkine Institute, Bombay, who is resy>onsible for 
the manufacture and issue of plague vaccine, for use throughout 
India, has pointed out that, in spite of a continued fall in the 
incidence of plague, the demand for plague vaccine has increased. 
When an outbreak of plague is imminent or when the disease is 
actually prevalent, preventive inoculation is the one measir e which 
should be carried out with the greatest possible vigour. 

16. Evacuation . — Evacuation of the residents from a house in 
which a rat fall has taken place and disinfestation of the house and 
its belongings constitute important measures against the disease. 
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Further, if rat falls occur in a number of houses in any locality^ 

evacuation of the whole area is desirable. It may, however, be 

pointed out that the procedure generally adopted for the removal of 
peojde from infected areas is, in many cases, unsatisfactory. Their 
removal should be accompanied by adequate measures to destroy 
rats and fleas in the personal belongiTigs and other goods of these 
people in order to prevent the transmission o^ infection. Such dis- 
infestation is, however, often carried out ])crfur.ctorily with the 

result that plague infection is conveyed, on occasions, to the newly 

occupied areas. Secondly, as plague usually occurs in the colder 
part of the year, a compulsory transforcaice of groups of people from 
well-settled homes into temporary quarters is bound to create oppo- 
sition mdess the new premi.ses? provided for them afford ron^-onable 
comfort. This rcMpuiremont has hardly been met on many occasions. 
Thirdly, the camps to which the peoph* are removed c.ro n.ot often 
located siifhciently far from Iheir original homes to prevent jour- 
neys to the infected locality being made snrreptitionr^ly at night. 
We consider it necessary to draw s])e(‘inl attention to these* lacts be- 
cause We feel that, if evacuation is to produce tlu' intended results, 
it is essentitd to ensure the carrying out of the required nu’asures 
on ])i-oper lines. 

17. 77'r (// /( ' (i f p(iti(’ ii L '< . — Till rect'nt ly, there was no spt*cific 
tieai ■ iie^'.t "or plagne and thi' (‘fforl.s (d‘ /he Tihysician weia* mainly 
dir 'ct' ;'! to^vards ivh.i: r<‘l'ef to tlu* pata'cl and to ih.* kec'ping np of 
Ids strenglh in the fi^ild against th.e (lisease. I'he nuinufaeture of a 
potent s('rum has beeii attcm])ted by more than one iiivestigator in 
differcnl countries. A few years ago. the Director, Haffkiiie Insti- 
tute, prepa^'fal a serum which, on Hehl trial, v.^as (‘stahlished to be 
definitely more effective than the ordinary form of front mont. 
Suljdiapyridin and snlphathiazole have also h('(‘n found to h(* useful 
in the treatment of plague. Of the two, snlpludhiac.olf' is considered 
the better drug bcciause its effeotivenes is probably a littlo higher 
and its toxicity less. 

6. LEPROSY 

1. I lu ,'.ih' •• of if ]a”(/.<y :n hid-a and its ('r)ntrol was <'X-nnincd 

in c:r< at d“tad n: ( Jot f .her HMl by a Special rommittee, wliich wnis 
ap]ioint<_>d by the f’entral Advisory Hoard of Ih'alth, and its report 
contains a large amount of valuable information wliich we have 
freely iitilis»'d in the preparation of this section. 

The Incidence of Leprosy in India and its Geographical Distribution 

2. Censns <‘n iiin(‘r;ili';ns of l(‘pro.s.v patients have always hecii 
serious un.fl''r(*'-tirnatos of tlu* r(*al incidence of the disease. The latest 
available enmn oration (for 1931) places the figure for India as a whole 
in the neighbourhood of 150, 0(X), an advance of about 50 per cent, on 
the 1921 enumeration. On the other hand sample surveys carried out 
by specially trained medical men in different parts of the country 
havb shown that, for the areas concerned, the actual numbers of 
leprosy patients are many times the figures recorded at tlio 1931 
census. Lasing its calculations on the results of these surveys the 
special Oorrnnittee referred to above estimated that the number of 
cases of leprosy in the country “is probably at least one millionth 
It should, however, be remembered that a high proportion of this 
total figure consists of non -infective cases, these being as high as 
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70 to 80 per cent in most parts oi India. Even so, infective 
patients may well be in the neighbourhood of a quarter of a million 
in the whole country. 

8. The higlily eiuleniic areas ol leprosy in India are certain parts 
of Western Bengal, of Orissa and of Madras. Broadly speaking, 
the incidence of the disease is high in a belt of territory covering 
the southern portion of the peninsula, including Cochin and Tra van- 
core, and the cast coast of India. A belt of moderate incidence 
runs across Norlhorn Jndia along the Himalayan foot hills, while 
Central India also shows a moderate prevalence of the disease 
together with certain foci of liigher incidence. In North-Western 
India, including ])arts of the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
liajputana, Sind, Baluchistan, North- W^est Frontier Province, 
Gujerat and the northern part of the Bombay Province, the incidence 
of leprosy is remarkably small. 

4. Tn lh(' highly endemic areas its i!K*idc»'.ec may range from rwo 
to five per cent of ihe population. Tn restricted areas in siK'h ende- 
mic regions the proportion of cases may ris(‘ to 10 per cent of the 
popnhition while individnal villages may show a rate as hicrh as even 
1.0 to 20 per cent/*. Tn t])o non-endemic ree’ons of North-Western 
India, on tin-' other hand, lar .’-e areas may shon’ no cases at all while 
the irem'rnl h'vol of ii^.ciVImce is stated to he a- lov* as 0*01 per cent 
nr one ])er ton ^honsamd of the population. 

5. The nnblic lu'alth aspect of the leprosy problem in an area is 
determined iiot mev'Tv ])y t!'(‘ rate incidjmee of the disease^ in the 
population lait also by iho relative severity and inff^ctiveness of 
individnal casc's. Cases of leprosy are l)roadlv divided into two 
group#;, the ^hnniral” and “lepromatons” typos. Tlie former consti- 
tutes the ' ‘benign” form of leprosv and, as ])oi?ited out by tlie 
Intcnaint ional Tiepi'osy Congr(\'=s. 1088. “flieso case^ ij’ivo evidence of 
relative* resistance to tlie infection, or of p^lativel •• poorl prognosis 
as regards life altliongh mutilation may take )>laee .... Baeterio- 
logically the skin lesions are ty]»ie5illy but no! invariably found 
nGgativ(> by standard motliod^ of examination, though tlie nasal 
mucosa Tuav be found positive.” Th.e lepromatnus tyj)e consists, on 
the other hand, of the “malignaid” forni of l(*pro.s*y, “in whieb tlie 
])alient is rdalively non-resi^t an( , lias a p)oor prognosis: and i-xhibits 
lepromatons h*sions of tin* skin and oi.hev organs, r-peeiallv the nerve 
trunks*. Baetoriological examination usually reveals ahnndant 
bacilli.” Tt is therefore the lepromatoiis ease that is usually much 
more infective than the neural (vise. While for tiu* eountrv as a 
whole the proportion of Iciironiatous eases is estimated at about 20 
per cent of the total number of leprosy ]>atients*, there are areas 
where the proportion of this ‘severer type is as low as 4 per eent and 
others in wliich it rises even to 50 per eent. The Commit tfv* has 
stated that “it is unusual in India to find an area where leprOvS*y is 
both very common and severe. In Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and in the 
north-east part of the couni ry in general, le])rosy appears to be 
relatively eommon and relatively mild. In the foot hills of the 
Himalayas and in the areas to the north west, lepro9?y is relatively 
rare and severe. Tn the soiiih, c.g., IVIadras, leprosy is very common 
but also more severe than in the north-east, though less severe than 
in the Himalayan foot hills.” In estimating the iniportanct* of 
leprosy as a public health problem the rate of incidence and tlie 
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relative proportion of the lepromatous type should both be taken 
into consideration. 

6. Two other aspects of the leprosy problem should also be con- 
sidered in connection with a survey of the incidence of the disease^ 
in the country. These are (1) leprosy among beggars and (2) industry' 
in relation to the disease. 

Tlie Problem of Beggars with Leprosy 

7. Beggars with leprosy are found in varying numbers in a large 
number of towns and cities, in places of perennial pilgrimage and in 
all centres where pilgrims congregate periodically. The Special 
Committee has pointed out that, in Calcutta, there are about 
1,000 beggars with leprosy, most of them having come from other 
provinces, and that the profession of begging has been organised by 
them to a high degree of perfection under a headman. Many of them 
are married to persons who are also suffering from leprosy and the 
quarters occupied by them are usually separated from those of the 
general population. In religious centres the common custom of giving* 
alms to beggars and the frequent feeding by charitable persons consti- 
tute incentives which help to concentrate them in relatively large* 
numbers. The large majority of these beggars are leprosy patients. 
While a certain proportion or them are burnt out cases and are non- 
inf ective, the Committee point out that ''the statement not infre- 
quently made that almost all beggars with leprosy are not infective 
is not true. ** 

Leprosy in relation to Industry 

8. The Committee has thus briefly stated the problem : — 

“During recent years some evidence has been accumulating tO' 

show that the development of industry is probably having an influence 
on the spread of leprosy and the possibility of this increase must 
be borne in mind. Leprosy surveys of industrial workers have been 
carried out in various parts of India and an incidence of between 1 
and 2 per cent has often been found, and a considerable number of 
cases have been infective cases. The presence of these infective 
cases in the crowded husties and living quarters of industrial workers 
is a definite menace to the other workers and their families. The 
fact that the industrial population of India is largely migratory 
increases the menace to public health. Not infrequently in village 
surveys one comes across patients with leprosy who* attribute the 
disease to having been infected while working in industrial centres. 
Sometimes such a patient having contracted the disease in an indus- 
trial centre, will return to his village and introduce the disease there 
where it was not previously found". 

The question of dealing with these two aspects of the leprosy 
problem will be considered later in this chapter. 

Existing Anti-leproqr Work in India 

9. Existing anti-leprosy work is being carried out largely by 
voluntary organisations although, in recent years, Provincial Govern- 
ments have begun to show an increasing interest in the promotion 
of this branch of health activity 

10. The Mission to Lepers, which was founded by Wellesley 
Bailey in 1875 with its first leper institution at Chamba in the» 
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Punjab, is the largest agency engaged in anti-leprosy work in the 
•country. At the time of his death in 1967 there were 32 institutions 
under the Mission in India and these housed 8,000 patients. Further, 
the Mission gave financial aid to 17 other institutions which provide 
ior 2,600 additional patients. Besides those maintained by this 
Mission 16 other institutions are maintained by different Christian 
Missions. Lately Provincial Governments and even local bodies 
^(district boards and municipalities) have started the establishment 
of in-patient accommodation for leprosy. Nevertheless, the Com- 
jniiitee estimated that the total accommodation available for the 
segregation and treatment of patients of this disease was only about 
14,000 for the whole country. 

11. Another organisation which requires special mention is the 
Indian Branch of the British Empire Leprosy Belief Association, 
which was established in 1925 with funds derived from a public 
^appeal by the Viceroy of India. This Association has actively helped 
in the organisation and carrying out of leprosy research, the provision 
of facilities for special training for doctors in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the disease, propaganda and co-ordination, through its pro- 
vincial branches, of governmental and voluntary effort in the 
<<5ampaign against leprosy. 

Certain Points to be considered in Planning an Anti-leproi^ Campaign 

12. Certain points require consideration in connection with the 
planning of an anti-leprosy campaign. They include the follow- 

(1) Although leprosy is a communicable disease its rate of 8pr:ead 
is relatively slow in comparison with such diseases as cholera, 
€mall))Ox, plague, malaria and tuberculosis. 

(2) The exact mode of transmission of leprosy infection is not 
known but it has been recognised that prolonged and close contact 
between the infective patient and a healthy individual is necessary 
before the latter becomes infected. It has also been recognised that 
children are more susceptible to the disease than adults. A child 
bom of on infective leprosy patient and removed at birth does not 
develop the disease. On the other hand such children, if not separat- 
ed from their infected parents, acquire the disease in a large propor- 
tion ot cases. Evidence has been cited to show that the rate of 
infection may be as high as 80 per cent. Adults similarly exposed 
to infection (for example the wife of an infective husband and vice 
versa) contract the disease to a much smaller extent, the proportion 
of those developing leprosy being only about 6 to 10 per cent. 

(3) The infective patient may. not often be easily recognised. 
Those in an advanced stage and with deformities may often be 
non-infective while others with no easily recognisable outward signs 
of the disease may prove, on close examination, to be infective. 
In a broad sense it is true that it is the more severe lepromatous 
type which usually possesses a high degree of infective power. 

(4) Isolation of the infective patient is the one measure which is 
advocated by all leprosy workers throughout the world as the mosi 
effective method for controlling the spread of the disease. An anti- 
leprosy campaign must therefore place the isolation of infective 
patients in the forefront of its programme. The fact that the numbei 
requiring isolation in the country as a whole may well be aboul 
’250,000 and that the period of isolation necessary for individua 
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patieDts may extend to many mouths or even years makes the adop- 
tion, on a suliicientiy wide scale, of this universally accepted method 
of control by no means easy. This does not, of course, mean thaft 
no steps of definite ])ractical value can be taken in this direction in 
the immediate future. 

(5) The value of treatment as a preventive measure in leprosy is 
much more limited than in many other inn-etious diseases, in which 
a cure ca* an etk‘crive arrest of the spread of infection in the patient 
{e.g.y tuberculosis) may be established and tlie imlividual rendered 
innociuuis as a transmitter of the dis('as(‘. Trc'atnu'nt lias, howcfV’er, 
its place in the anti-lcprosy campaign and we shall refer to it later. 

OUR R.EC0]V1ME3?^DATI0NS 

l;.». If tlie .'e \ ;mi ‘;i( <.f ani i-! •}/i<jsy uork Is to pi’Oca'ed on 
somid liiK's liir _ i;..o ..i.!, i'l e.uv main* 'provision for: — 

(a) the investigation of lepr. .sy as a public health problem in 
loerd areas; 

(h) tiu' (a-ga!nsati('n (U* eiiralive and prevtoitive measure's in 
iliose aic'.as in whieh tla* ]u-evalence of lIk* disj-asc* is 
sho\v)i to l)e sufliciently high to require siieh .measures ; 
(e) 'I’ll-' siini' iatioM of voluntai'y etVoVt (o siijqiUnK'nl tlu' work 
aeeonn j’lished by the ptiMic* authori'N’ and 
(d) ed;nea.:!):i of liie jaihii(' in to sec'ure ilieir ini.llig(‘nt 

co-operation in the anti-leprosy campaign. 

1-1. .'a an , -Otird ^top towards t :e :''<air.Tn<'nt of the jmrposes 
indicated uiidtu’ (a) an I i!)) a’n-'V-*. |ir. \i-i()ti will iiavi* to lx* niadn for 
speeitil training' at ’d di-o>iosi'^ a?^] Ima.ni'-nl o! k‘|)r»)>y at tlu*. 
unrleru'radu.ati' and nos' uriiduatc sta'je< of naxlical ('dueaf’on and for 
the ae::\’t‘ ] -;■ a >toi Ion < I’ ;f-pr''^y rt'i-eareh . k Will !.'■ r* 't*:! 11; ‘d, in iliis 
coruierdion, that iti the (diaf)ter on professional ('flueatlon we have 
specially drawn att-aition to tlie noed f(’>r sueli provision, and in order 
to provide' pr).-;f -eradnati^ tc'jic-hin-^ and m.-^eareli faoilitit's of a high 
order, we liave recommended the cmatiott of n fd/ntnil l.eprosy Insti- 
tute in an area with abundant suital^le clinical material and have 
further suggested that the Central Ooverninent should assist in its 
estahlislunents find maintenance. Wo shall deal with the organisation 
and functions of this Institute in some detail later in this chapter. 

15. In order to proinote anti-leprosy work on the lines indicated 
under (a) to fd) above we put forward the following proposals for ^he 
short-term procTramme. While recognising that thev can only be 
considered as the first step towards the solution of the leprosy pro- 
blem, the magnitude of whieh we fully realise, we believe that they 
will constitute, if imrdemented. a substantial advance on the mea- 
sures that are now in force for the control of the disease. 

The creation of Provincial Tjeprosy Organisations. 

(2) An increase of the existing provision for institutional 
treatment, out-patient and in-patient. 

Development of group isolation colonies. 

(4) Substantial financial help to voluntary organisations engag- 
ed in anti-leprosy work. 

The Provincial Leprosy Organisation 

16. We ha VO already mentioned that by far the largest proportion 
of anti-leprosv work in the country is now being carried on under the* 
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auspices oi; voluntury (/ignnisatiosjs. While fully recognising the value 
of voluntary elfort in this aiul in other lields of health activity, we 
must emphasise the view that the primary responsibility for taking 
adequate measures against the disease should rest on (juverninents. 
We find that we are sujipericd ej this epaiion hy the Fourth inter- 
national Coni‘('rence on Leprosy at Cairo ni llKjS, wh.eh pointed out 
that the control oi le]iros,v should Im “the jnesea})aide responsibility 
of tile (jovernnients ee-ncenieil“. We therefore eonsuh.T it essential 
that, as a preliminary step towards organising provincial anti-leprosy 
work on sound lines, a ie})rosy organisation should be- created ai the 
headquarters of eacli province in which the disease is a definite 
public health prohhnn. This iejirosy organisation should he an 
integral part oi the jiiovincial health service*.. Tlu'. special Committee 
has point(*d out that, in tie* oast, wlu'n ])rf)vine;al auJhoritu'< iiave 
shown some interest in, and responsibility for, anti-leprosy work, 
“the;’ have* oftcai (l.)ee so In a liali-hearted way. j’liey ha\i- a{)[-{jinled 
a very small j'loorly paid and sometimes ])oorly (pialified sraff”. The 
Committee w(‘nt on to say that in the Philippine Islands and Japan 
“leprosy workers are Government servants--well quahfied, well 
trained, specially e.liosen for the work and given excellent status, pay 
and prosjx els, at h'ast e(|uivalcnt to those of similiir nie^i ’m ni-dical 
and lit'clth di'partne-nts”. We desire* to see a slniiiar nolley 

fellows (I ill India also. Tlu^ ]/rovineial leprosy ra caiiLal !• i’l v, ».> are 
recommending (df‘tails will be found in appendix 10) will be controlled 
hv a ih'fivineial la'pn’jvy Officer attach'd to the ostjihhsl'.nu e.t ‘lie 
T)ireetf>r Health Services. Tins ()tfie(*r sl^'iild have had, besides 
spe(*ial trainir.e hi lenr'’'.sy, eonsidei'a! )le ('Xp( ri'Ciee in organ>i-".. ;>n;i- 
h'pro'-’v work' in its difffnait hranelu's. ineliid’nrr ^•nrvey. ..ntoh i,r and 
in-])a!i'‘nt t I’l ait na mt of h'prosy ])a1;f‘Tits and tlu* clevt h e 'o > ii t of 
nu'asnrf s for group isolation of infec'tive yiatients through 
viM.-e: > eol" la-s. !!(' \'. ill ])e as^^ii^ted by a sniiable numb- r of as^ieants 
to pj-Miicitt* nri-s'ent ive and treatna*nt worlc < ■;' the Ihu's indicated 
above. PphleTniologica.l field hi V(*st ieat ions in (dnsi^ as-eeiation with 
biboratorv i*(>s(’arf'b form an ('ssential T’lart of an anti-l 'nrosy eiuripaign 
on sennd Ihu-s. Ib'ovision for tln-si^ sbonld tlaerefore form a nart of 
the propo.sed provincial organisation. The suggestion we have made 
(see .Appendix 10) for the composition of such an organisation will, of 
eonrso. be subji'ct to tlie needs of individual proyhiees and slmnld be 
modifif-d in ndation to them. 

An Increase in the Existing Provision for Institutional Treatment, 
Out-patient and In-patient 

17. It seems appropriate to begin with some remarks ix'garding (lie 
value of leprosy treatment. Spi'cial treatment for the disease is 
through the administration, usually by injection, of some prepaiation 
of Hydnocarpus wightiana or chaulmoogra oil. Additional treatment, 
medical and surgical, is also given to deal w^ith special conditions as 
they arise. About twenty or twenty-five yc'ars ago striking results 
were claimed as the result of TTvdnocnrpus oil treatment and great 
expectations were aroused in regard to the control of the disease 
through a wide expansion of treatment facilities. These expectations 
have not, however, been fulfilled because it became recognised, after 
some years, that this treatment has but limited value in arresting the 
progress of the disease. Tt has been found that, in many of the 
“benign** cases, the improvement noted in treated patients often takes 
plane in untreated cases also. Furtherf Dr. R. G. Cochrane, who has 
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^ad considerable experience of anti>leproBy work in this country, has 
pointed out in a memorandum submitted to us that **even with 
modern methods of treatment about 60 to 85 per cent, of all persons 
who suffer from lepromatous leprosy do not recover sufficiently for 
them to return to work, and the great majority of these remain in- 
fective*’. Treatment has therefore a limited value. While recog- 
nising this, we still hold that the provision of treatment facilities has 
A place in the campaign against leprosy. Apart from such relief as 
it may give, the co-operation of patients and their relations cannot be 
secured in the measures against leprosy without providing treatment. 
JBy the establishment of treatment centres it will be possible to 
attract patients and then, through investigation in their homes and 
through the information supplied by them, to discover the extent of 
leprosy infection in the area concerned. Educational propaganda and 
other preventive work can also be carried out more effectively when 
^such co-operation is available. Moreover, surgical and medical treat- 
ment in respect of various conditions as they arise afford some relief 
to the patient even if the progress of the disease cannot in all cases 
be effectively checked. The provision of treatment facilities should 
^erefore definitely form a part of the anti-leprosy programme. 

Out-patient Treatment 

18. At present such treatment is available in (1) leprosy clinics 
in association with general hospitals, (2) special leprosy clinics and 
(3) the out-patient departments of leprosy hospitals. Of these the 
Special Committee considered that the work done at the clinics under 
category (1) was in many cases of poor quality because the doctors 
.concerned lacked special training in leprosy and because insufficient 
.attention was paid to this disease owing to other heavy duties in the 
hospital. Special leprosy clinics are generally under the charge of 
doctors trained for the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy but these 
medical men are often ill-paid and entrusted with the charge of too 
many centres to give effective attention to any of them. The out- 
patient departments attached to large leprosy institutions are, in the 
.opinion of the Committee, providing the best form of treatment partly 
because the doctors in cliarge are specially trained for the work and 
partly because the laboratory and other facilities of such institutions 
can, to some extent, be made available to those who are treated in 
the out-patient department. 

19. The leprosy clinic should perform the dual role of spreading 
remedial and preventive care among the people in the same 
manner as the tuberculosis clinic in the campaign against 
that disease. In order to ensure that these functions are performed 
satisfactorily it is essential that the medical officers in charge of all 
leprosy clinics, whether they work independently or in association with 
hospitals, should have had special training in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the disease. Further, there should be provision for follow- 
up in the homes of the patients. Their contacts should be persuaded 

attend the clinic for examination and suitable treatment and 
advice* where necessary. We have already pointed out that children 
are much more susceptible to leprosy infection that adults and every 
effort should be made, during home visits by the doctor and the nurse, 
1)0 impress this fact on the people and to secure, that, as far a® 
possible, children are safeguarded from possible infection by tb® 
«carelessnes8 of infective patients. 
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20. We recommend that a start should be made by providing 0 
I'roperly equipped and staffed leprosy clinic in association with every 
hospital we have proposed at the secondary health centre in those 
parts of the country in which the prevalence of the disease justifies 
such provision. In addition, as these clinics are most needed in close 
proximity to the areas in which the incidence of the disease is high, 
the provincial leprosy organisations we have recommended should 
survey the needs of such areas and formulate schemes for the provi- 
sion of an adequate number of such clinics. In many of the highly 
endemic centres of leprosy a certain number of these clinics already 
exist and the immediate need is to staff and equip them properly 
and improve the quality of the work they have been doing. 

In-patient Accommodation 

21. Existing provision for the treatment of persons suffering from 
leprosy as in-patients in hospitals is, as we have pointed out, limited 
to about 14,000 beds while infective cases requiring isolation may well 
be about a quarter of a million. If an effective control is to be 
exercised over the spread of the disease it will be necessary to provide 
for the segregation of the vast majority of infective cases, many of 
whom may require, because of the severity of their illness, admission 
and treatment in a leprosy hospital. Indeed the pressure on existing 
hospital accommodation is so high that “practically every leprosy 
institution in the country is full, and thousands of applications have 
to be refused every year for lack of accommodation*’. The need for 
a considerable increase in the existing provision for the in-patient 
treatment of the disease is therefore evident. We propose that, in 
the first five years of our programme, an additional 14,000 beds should 
be provided to supplement the existing accommodation and that, in 
the next five years, an equal provision of another 14,000 beds should 
also be made. 

22. The Special Committee’s remarks regarding the lines on which 
leprosj' institutions should be developed are pertinent and are quoted 
below: — 

“Local authorities and Provincial Governments have in the pas*u 
tended to build leprosy institutions in or near towns and somewhat 
on the lines of general hospitals, with large wards housing numerous 
patients and with limited land. Missions have, however, built their 
institutions chiefly in rural areas on larger pieces of land and the 
patients have been housed in small numbers in small rooms or else 
in cottages. 

“The disadvantages of the hospital type of institution in or near 
a town have long become apparent, and the modern tendency is to 
develop leprosy institutions more on colony lines and well outside 
towns, the patients often being housed on the cottage principle.** 

23. Two types of institutions are needed. One is for the isolation 
and active treatment of .infective patients and the other is for those 
yho are so disabled through crippling and deformities as to require 
institutional care. The latter are generally non-infective and there- 
fore not dangerous from the point of view of spreading the disease, 
^nt they are often homeless, poor and unable to take care of them- 
5^elves and the provision of asylums for such incurables is dictated by 
humanitarian considerations. We are not in a position to indicate 
now the proposed extension of hospital accommodation should be, 
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distributed between these two types of patients. We have not even 
attempted to suggest in what manner the new beds should be allo- 
cated between the provinces. We have little information before ua 
regarding the incidence of the disease in different areas and the 
relative proportions of active infective cases and incurables in these 
areas and, in the absence of such information, we must leave it to the 
Provincial Governments concerned to work out, in mutual consulta- 
tion, where necessary, the extent of provision to be made in theii 
respective territories. Fn developing such hospitals it may be ol 
advantage for neighbouring provinces, e.g., Bihar and Orissa, to pool 
the available resources and establish joint institutions to serve the 
■needs of their peoples. 

Development of Group Isolation 

24. Tlic special Ooniuiittet^ lias poiiite.l out that, in the past, the 
Isolation of leprosy patients in their own homes was widely practised 
by the people in India but tliat the tradition has gradually weakened 
in the country as a whole and that it survives, as an effective measure 
onlv in one or two isolated parts of India, an example being thn 
Rangra valley in tlio Punjab. Although attempts have been nuifls 
to revive the practice, the Committee considers that the results havr. 
been disappointing and that “from the experience so far gained, 
cannot be said that home isolation holds out much prospect of hein^; 
widely and properly practised”. 

25. On tlie other hand the t’ommittee advocates the investigation 
of the possibilities of group isolation. In this connection certain points 
to remember are that the period of isolation will be long, perhaps years, 
that provision should be made for medical care although it may not ha 
of a very high standard, that the scheme if it is to he widely adopted 
should be sufficiently cheap to suit the economic level of the countrv 
and that jirovisioii should he made to promote cor])orate life in thn 
isolated community and io ena])Ie the more able-bodied rntunhers of 
it to work and contrihure towards the maintenance of the colony 
We giv(*, in this connection, extracts from the Pul)lic FTealth Com- 
missioner s annual report for 1936 as Appendix 18 in which are 
described a successful experiment of this nature at TTzuakoli in Africa 
and a more modest rural experiment in the Oentrfil Provinces, both 
of V liich were nwder the auspices of Missionary ho<Fics. From a 
mernorandiim siiV)mitted to ns by Dr. Dharmendra, who is ih^' 
r^eprosy Research Off*iC(‘r under the Indian Council of the FR’itisb 
Empire Tiepro.sy Relief Association, we understand that a large-scale 
rural leprosy isolation scheme will he shortly inaugurated in Banknrn 
district of Western Bengal, where the disease is w-dely prevalent. Ha 
says, “It is essential to work in a selected area of a reasonable size, 
try to isolate almost all the infective cases, and watch over a ninnhcr 
<df years the effect of this isolation on the spiead of the disease ir 
the area. The British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
(\onncil, is proposing to organise such a centre in connection with ita 
Leprosy Investigation Centre, Bankiira. The area under the Banknrn 

‘Investigation Centre appears to be specially suited for this kind of 
work, since in this area we possess definite information about tha 
incidence of leprosy for the past 8 years. In this area we definitely 
know that for all these years there has been no tendency for tha 
disease to decrease. If the isolation of a large majority of infectiva 
cases in this area is followed^ by a decline in the disease we can ha 
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dure that tha decline is attributable to isolation.*' The results of this 
experiment will be awaited with interest. 

26. Individual schemes for group isolation can perhaps be deve- 
loped with advantage for a number of villages in which leprosy is pre- 
vaJejit. Such sohemes will require careful working out taking into 
-considenitiou local conditions, including the habits of the people. 
Tliai they will occupy an essential place in the anti-leprosy campaign 
is itri questionable because they alone can provide for the isolation of 
the large numbers of patients requiring segregation. We consider 
experiments on these lines so important that we have suggested ati 
annual expenditure of three lakhs on the development of group isola- 
tion during the first ten years. 

financial Help to Voluntary Organiaatioiis 

27. Voluntary agencies, particularly missionary bodies, liave so f.jr 
contributed more to the development of anti-leprosy work in India 
than public authorities. We have recommended a wide expansion of 
measures against the disease which will be the responsibility of 
■Governments and of local health authorities. We have no doubt that, 
even with such expansion, it will be necessary for voluntary effort 
to continue unabated in this field and have therefore suggested 
provision to the extent of 187 '5 lakhs during the first ten years 
to subsidise such efforts. 

The Central Leprosy Institute 

28. (Jiir proposals for the organisation, maintenance aivl control 
of this and of similar institutions for certain other diseases have been 
set out in the section dealing with post-graduate medical educfitiori. 
Its function will include the training of leprosy workers, the active 
promotion of research in this subject and the development of an 
information service providing the latest information regarding the 
treatment of the disease and anti-leprosy work in general for the 
Dcnefit of Governments and organisations interested in leprosy in 
India. It should assist Provincial Governments in the development 
of tlioir campaign against the disease, if so desired. Tt should be 
located in an aiea which provides suitable clinical material in abund- 
ance and should have, attached to it, a large leprosy hospital together 
with its out-patient department and a group isolation colony. The 
'ho 1 ‘lopim-nt of clinical research and field investigations, as distinct 
from laboratory studies, should be an essential pert of its duties 

The Leprosy Problem among Beggars 

29. The two problems of rnendiea^icv and of leprosy in this class 
persons are so closely eonnt'cted that it is doubtful whether the 

quostio)! of leprosy can be isolated and dealt with satisfactorily. The 
f^ohject of mendicancy goes beyond the scope of the enquiry which we 
undertaken. Yet some at tern to control leprosy in this class 
l»ro])le is urgently required. We have already referred to the 
^^<‘Kgars with leprosy in (hilcutta. While their voluntary living 
together in quarters isolated from the general community does mini- 
to a large extent the possibility of the spread of infection 
among thoniselves, a disquieting feature is that many of them 
married and are roaring families so that, with the high suscepti- 
hility of children to the disease, the group is gradually becoming 
‘iifected in an increasing degree as time goes on. Moreover 
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in Calcutta and in all other centres where beggars with leprosy con- 
centrate, e.g.y places of perennial pilgrimage, it is likely that com- 
mingling takes place to some extent between them and those belonging 
to the lower economic strata of the general population. Such contacti- 
is bound to help the spread of the disease. The complicated nature 
of the problem, including its local characteristics in specific areas, 
makes it desirable in our opinion to leave it to provincial health 
authorities to work out plans for anti-leprosy work among this class* 
of people, taking all local circumstances into consideration. 

Industry in Relation to Leprosy 

30. Here again the problem can be dealt with satisfactorily only hy 
taking local circumstances into account. In the first place provincial 
leprosy organisations should attempt to estimate the extent of inci- 
dence of leprosy among industrial workers in the different industrial 
centres included in their territories. Next, wherever it is shown to be 
prevalent, measin*es for the detection, isolation and treatment of all. 
infective cases should be undertaken. It is essential to ensure that 
such infective patients are not permitted to live along with other 
workers in quarters, which are often overcrowded. If a local organi- 
sation to deal with leprosy in the general population has been develop- 
ed, the facilities which are available there can of course he utilised for 
industrial workers also. If such facilities do not exist, special 
provision will have to be made if the prevalence of leprosy among" 
industrial workers is sufficiently high to justify it. If not, the few 
cases to be dealt with can perhaps be best provided for by transfer- 
ring them to the nearest group isolation colony. 

Legislation 

31. The Special Committee has discussed in its report (extracts 
from the report are given in Appendix 19) the defects of existing legis- 
lation regarding leprosy in British India and has pointed out the need 
for providing a comprehensive Act, which will modernise the existing 
law and deal with the problem in the country as a whole. It has also 
indicated certain principles on which such legislation should bo 
based. We recommend that the suggestions of the Committee should 
receive the early attention of Governments in the country. 

7. VENEREAL DISEASES 

Introduction 

1. The incidence of venereal diseases in India is unknown. Fii 
our review of the venereal diseases problem in the previous volume ui 
the report, we have already referred to a survey made by Sir John 
Megaw, a former Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
of the incidence of syphilis and gonorrhoea in this country. For 
reasons already indicated there, the value of an estimate based on 
this survey must be considered to be strictly limited. Nevertheless, 
the rate of total incidence for these two diseases which he calculated, 
namely, 87 per thousand of the population, is sufficiently high to 
point to the urgent need for fuller investigation as well as for the 
starting of a campaign against them on as extensive a scale as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Their importance from the point of view 
of producing sickness and incapacitation cannot be over-emphasized. 
Both syphilis and gonorrhoea are responsible for much blindness 
Of the two, syphilis is the more important. If not treated in time- 
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^nd adequately it produces degenerartive changes of a varied charac- 
iter in the internal organs of the body and, in a certain number of 
-cases, it also causes the condition known as the general paralysis of 
the insane. The disease is transmissible from parent to offspring 
and is responsible for a considerable proportion of the abortions and 
premature births that take place. Syphilis accounts also for a large 
amount of mental deficiency. Gonorrhoea, in its turn, contributes 
to ill-health through joint troubles and various conditions affecting 
the genito-iirinary organs in both sexes. In women it may produce* 
•sterility. 

2. Gonorrhoea and syphilis are infectious diseases and the main 
lines on which action should be taken against) them would therefore 
seem to be the same as those adopted against other communicable 
diseases, namely, (a) notification of their occurrence and (b) control 
of the spread of infection from persons who are in an infective stage 
to those who are healthy. There are, however, certain special 
features in respect of these two diseases which would necessitate a 
modification of the normal procedure adopted for the control of other 
infections- These arise from two causes.. Firstly, the social stigma 
associated with venereal diseases results in the desire for conceal- 
ment on the part of those who suffer from them. Secondly, as their 
spread is mainly through sexual intercourse, the measures for con- 
trol must differ, to some extent at least, from those adopted to 'pre- 
vent the transmission of such diseases as malaria, smallpox, cholera 
or tuberculosis. 

ITotification 

8. While compulsory notification has been recognised as a mea- 
sure of great importance in dealing with infectious diseases in general, 
such a measure would probably fail to achieve the purpose in view 
when applied in the case of venereal diseases because of the widely 
prevalent desire, on the part of the patients and their relatives, to 
conceal their occurrence. The British Parliament, when sanctioning 
for the first time in 1916 a comprehensive scheme for a campaign 
against these diseases, took this view and did not include compulsory 
notification as one of the meirsures to be adopted by health authori- 
ties. It was held that, by the provision of adequate facilities for 
free and confidential treatment, sufficient response could be 
evoked from the people to make the fight against these diseases 
effective. This assumption has in the main been fulfilled. Be- 
tween 1917, when the first free clinics were opened, and 1940 the 
number of such treatment centres in England and Wales rose to 
188. It is true that, in the absence of the enforcement of compul- 
sory notification, the numbers of cases treated in these clinics can 
provide only an estimate of the probable incidence of the infections 
in the population. It seems however fairly safe to assume that, 
with the continuous education of the people in regard to the dangers 
associat(‘d wdth these diseases, the annual numbers treated for newdy 
acquired infection should increasingly become reasonably correct 
indices of the prevalence of syphilis and gonorrhoea. Judged by 
such figures their incidence decreased by about 70 per cent, between 
1917 and 1940. Additional evidence' of a confirmatory nature is a 
reduction in the mortality due to congenital syphilis to tlie extent 
of about 62 per cent, during the same period. It is understood, on 
^he other hand, that in Denmark, Holland, Norway and Sweden 
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hotilir.ation and treatment are both compulsory and that the inci- 
dence of syphilis has in consequence been very considerably reduc- 
ed. It is argued that, in order to ensure complete treatment so aft 
to render the patient non-in fective, and to extend such treatment to* 
as wide a circle of patients as possible, the element of compulsion 
is essential. This may be so. We feel, however, that the intro- 
duction of compulsory measures represents a stage, which can be* 
reached only after a period of persuasive propagandb and the pro- 
vision of adequate free treatment facilities have awakened in the 
public mind a recognition of the supreme importance of stamping: 
out venereal diseases and have created a demand for the enforcement 
of the strictest possible measures of control. In these circumstances 
we believe that, in organising a campaign against these diseases in 
India, it is not desirable to introduce compulsory notification at this* 
stage- . 

The Organisation of Control Measures 

4. The measures which are necessarj^ for tlie control of these 
diseases may be divided into two broad groups, namely, (1) those* 
which provide the best available forms of medical care, preventive 
and curative, and (2) those which are .designed to discourage pro- 
miscuity and to control prostitution. 

Provision of Medical Care, Preventive and Curative 

5. The measures required under this head include: — 

(1) free treatment to all persons seeking such treatment; 

(2) facilities, without payment of fees, for personal prophylaxis; 

(3) adequate diagnostic facilities; 

(4) the creation and maintenance of a follow-up service and 

(5) education of the people in regard to the spread and con- 

trol of these diseases. 

The sequence in which these measures are set out is not meani 
to suggest any priority in regard to their implementation. The aim 
should, indeed, be to promote as far as possible their simultaneous 
development. For instance, the provision of facilities for free treat- 
ment and persona) prophylaxis is likely to be of little value unless 
an intensive educational effort organised at the same time helps to< 
promote a desire in the people to avail themselves of such facilities. 
The establishment of adequate laboratory services to ensure the 
correct diagnosis of these diseases is essential for the organisation of 
the campaign on sound lines. The proposed follow-up service is in- 
tended to carry into the homes of the people the preventive care 
which forms a fundamental part of the fight against these diseases, 
and should therefore be established from the very beginning. 

6. It, seems to us that a special org«aiusation for dealing with- 
venereal diseases should be established in each province as a part of 
the provincial health department. The creation of the post of a Pro- 
vincial Venereal Diseases Officer, with suitable assistants, on the 
establishment of each Provincial Director of Health Services is neces- 
sary. It should be the duty of this officer to plan the campaign 
against these diseases and to promote the development of the required 
services in close collaboration with the other branches of health 
administration . Certain suggestions for the composition of this orga- 
nisation at the provincial headquarters are given in Appendix 
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These will of course be subject to such variations as the require- 
ments of individual provinces may necessitate. For the provision of 
free treatment and of facilities for personal prophylaxis we 
recommend that the following provision should be made during the 
short-term prqgramme. — 

(3) The establishment of venereal diseases clinics in association 
«vith the main general hospitals at the headquarters of the province, 
of each district and of every secondary health unit. We suggest that, 
m addition, such treatment facilities should be extended to each ol 
fche 30-bed hospitals we have recommended for a group of primary 
units and to the dispensary attached to each primary heakh centre, 
as soon a'^ circumstances permit. A word about personal prophylaxis 
seems desirable. An individual, who has already been exposed to 
ihese infections, can be protected against them within the first few 
hours after such exposure, by certain relatively simple prophylactic 
measures. At each of the centres of treatment we suggest that facili- 
ties for personal prophylaxis should also be made available. 

Diagnostic Facilities 

(2) Diagnostic facilities should be provided in the public health 
laboratory at the provincial headquarters and in the regional labora- 
tories, the establishment of which we have recommended in the 
section dealing with medical research. In view of the importance 
uf helping the fight against these diseases to the greatest possible 
extent, we recommend that such facilities should be made available, 
tree of charge, not only to public institutions dealing with these 
diseases but also to all private practitioners. 

Special Training for Doctors 

7. The number of docU>rs who have had special training in the 
diagnosis and treatment of venereal diseases is, at present, extremely 
limited. The proposed expansion of treatment facilities will be 
possible only with the production of a sufficient number of doctors 
with such specialised training. At the headquarters of a number 
of piovinces venereal diseases clinics have been functioning for some 
time. In some of these provinces such clinics exist in association with 
a certain number of the larger district headquarters hospitals also. 
The clinics at the provincial headquarters and such of the clinics in 
the districts as may be considered suitable should be organised, as 
socn as possible, to give special training in these diseases. Such train- 
ing should be made available not only to doctors in public service but 
al.^o to private practitioners. 

The Creation and Maintenance of a Fo!low-up Service 

d. Here, as in the case of tuberculosis, a iollow-np service to estab- 
lish contact with the homes of the patients is of great importance, 
duch a service can considerably help the campaign partly by encourag- 
ing patients to carry out the preventive measures they have been ad- 
vised to adopt and partly by securing, through pei suasion, the exami- 
nation, at the special clinics for venereal diseases, of the contacts of 
such patients and their treatment, where necessary. The public health 
^nrse will have to undertake the duties in connection with the home 
visiting programme, in addition to the functions she will perform in 
other fields of health activity. Tn the larger cities, where the inci- 
pience of these diseases may he definitely higher than in the country as 
^ whole, it may be necessary to employ special workers to ur'derlake 
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hume visiting. It is believed that this duty can, with advantage, ba 
combined with rehabilitation work to which we shall refer later. Por 
this widened sphere of activity it seems desirable to employ a hospi- 
t;ii social worker in the place of the public liealth nurse. We have 
indicated, in the chapter dealing with professional education, the 
nature of the training the social worker will receive and of the duties 
she may be expected to perform. 

Two other Measures 

9. Two other measures wliich have been found to be useful in 
England in the campaign against venereal diseases may also be con- 
sidered here. These are the prohibition of treatment of these diseases 
by all except those who possess a registerable medical qualification 
and the restriction of advertisements regarding specific remedies and 
other forms of treatment. The purpose in view is to ensure that the 
patients concerned should receive the best forms of treatment which 
the latest developments in medical science can make available to 
them and to exclude quacks and their spurious remedies from the 
held altogether. The imposition of these restrictions on the treatment 
of venereal diseases has its justification in the fact that, in the cam 
paign against them, the quack and his methods of treatment are likcTy 
to . play an even more disastrous pari than in the case of other 
diseases. We therefore think that only persons holding registerable 
qualifications should be permitted to treat venereal diseases in India 
also and that no advertisements regarding drugs or forms of treatment 
for these diseases should be permitted, except those which are 
approved by the Provincial Ministry of Health. A minute relating 
to this by one of us (Mr. N. M. Joshi) is appended at the etui of this 
section. 

Measures designed to discourage Promiscuity and to control Prostitu- 
tion 

10. Measures designed to discourage ])r()inis(juity in the eoimn i- 
ijity and to ('ontrol ju'(>stitutif)n are obviously more difficult to devist* 
and enforce than tlu^ medical measures we have recommended in the 
preceding paragraphs. Education in a wide sense of the term, so as 
to promote the growth of the individuars moral sense and of his 
responsibility towards himself and the coimnunity, and sex education 
intended to create a correct appreciation of the problems of sex rela- 
tionship and to impart knowledge regarding the spread of venereal 
diseases and the dangers that arise from them, must together provide 
the conditions essential to secure the success of any attempt fo 
control indiscriminate sexual intercourse, whether it be in the rcs- 
triefed field of i)rostitution or outside it. The formulation of 
proposals to deal with education in its wider aspect falls clearly 
beyond the scope of this report. Even in respect of the more limited 
sphere of sex education we propose to make only a few remarks. The 
consensus of informed opinion seems to be that such education should 
start in early childhood and that the fundamental facts relating to 
'sex should be given to children without the emotional colour with 

which i<ersons at older ages are likely to envelop the subject. On this 
background of factual knowledge, it will be pos.sible to build a super- 
structure of moral and ethical ideas in regard to sex relationship hi 
the deveiojnng mind of the adolescent boy and girl. Both parents 
and teachers should, therefore, be in a position to give sex education 
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to eliildren. The need for their collaboration in the task becomes 
emphasised when it is remembered that, at the adolescent 
stage, the reaction of the boy or girl towards sex education will largely 
be influenced by the background of discipline and culture which the 
home and school environments have already provided for the indi- 
vidual. We see, therefore, no short cut to the attainment of a 
desirable standard of universal sex education in the country. A 
beginning should be made by providing such instruction to teachers in 
training schools and colleges and, through them, to school children 
and college students. The sex education of adults can perhaps be 
attemj^ted as a part of the programme of adult education. The 
successive stages of the postwar scheme of general education should, 
as it proceeds, be able to lay increasing emphasis on sex education 
also, the content and quality of the instruction given to different sec- 
tions of the student population being varied according to the age and 
general receptive level attained by these sections. 

Prostitution 

11. Prostitution plays an important part in the spread of venereal 
diseases. A prostitute seldom escapes infection and she generally 
communicates it to a certain number of men who, in their turn, may 
infect other women including their own wives if they are married. 
Control of prostitution is therefore a most important measure in the 
campaign against venereal diseases. 

12. Prostitution constitutes in itself one of the major social evils in 
all countries. Its underlying causes are complex and it is not easy 
to deal with them. Prostitution flourishes most in the larger urban 
C(*ntres. In the fight against it we consider it important to direct the 
attack on those, male or female, who are responsible for the main- 
tenance of brothels and for the exploitation of the unfortunate prosti- 
tute as well as on the victims of such exploitation. We gather that, 
ill many of the larger towns and cities, establishments under such 
appellations as “Turkish baths’' or “massage institutions’’ are in 
existence, many of wliicli are really houses for prostitution. We 
understand that an adequate (lefinition of the term “brothel’’ is neces- 
sary ill order to facilitate the enforcement of the law against such 
institutions and tlnu'r kee])ers. Such a definition should be compre- 
hensive enoiigli to include establishments which, under other names, 
seek to serve thr same purpose. Severe penalties should be pre- 
scribed for thr* k('ep('rs of such institutions and an attempt should be 
rriade to deal sevr'rely, under tlm law, w*ith the landlords who permit 
the use of their prt'mises for this purpose. 

lo. .\s la'gards the jirostitute, provision should bo made, where 
required, for ai)propriate medical treatment until she is cured or at 
least rendered non-infcctive. Measures for her re-education and 
return to the normal inode of life are equally necessary. In a large 
proportion of cases girls are lured into this unfortunate way of life 
partly as the result of poverty and partly due to the temptations to 
which they are exposed by their exploiters. A rehabilitation pro- 
gramme will have to provide not only for their general education, as in 
niany cases they may be illiterate, but also for moral and vocational 
training so that they may be able to turn over to a new mode of life. 
The possibility of establishing rescue homes and rehabilitation houses 
in the larger cities requires serious consideration. While both types of 
institutions should play their part in the rehabilitation campaign, they 
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do not serve the same purpose. The rescue home is meant to providSy 
as its name implies, a temporary shelter to those who are removed 
from the prostitution houses. The provision of such homes seems to* 
be essential if brothels are to be suppressed by the enforcement of the 
law, partly for liiimanitarian reasons and partly to protect the 
public against the effects of letting loose the imfortunatfe inmates oi 
these brothels. In the residue home provision should be made for a 
(ietiiiled medical examination of the women admitted, in order to 
determine whether they are suffering from venereal diseases or not. 
Those who are, should be persuaded to go into the rehabilitation house 
which we shall describe presently. The function of the rescue home 
should be mainly educative, while its atmosphere should be one of 
sympathy and of moral suasion. The relatively younger women, who 
have not yet become hardened prostitutes are the persons who are 
likely to be benefitted by the ministrations available at the rescue 
home. Those who have acquired venereal diseases will require pro- 
longed stay and treatment and it is therefore better for them to be 
removed to a separate institution, the rehabilitation house. Many of 
the women requiring such treatment are also likely to have been long 
inured to a life of prostitution. We are suggesting a separation of 
these two classes among the unfortunate victims of this social vice 
because we believe that, even from the point of view of re-education 
and of return to normal life, such separation will be of advantage to 
the less hardened type of prostitute. 

14. The rehabilitation house should provide the best medical aid 
that can be given for the treatment of the diseases. It seems therefore 
desirable that the rehabilitation house should be developed in associa- 
tion with a well conducted venereal diseases clinic. Such association 
has also the advantage that, in addition to the provision of medical 
aid, the social workers attached to the clinic will be able to help in 
the rehabilitation campaign. 

15. Jji the early stages of our programme against venereal 
diseases, admission to these institutions will have to be on a voluntary 
basis. Religious and other organisations interested in social welfare 
can find here a fruitful field of activity in persuading such women to 
enter the rehabilitation house and remain there sufficiently long to be 
benefitted by the medical care and other forms of service they will 
render. The social workers attached to the clinic can also assist in 
this work. 

16. We would, however, emphasise that, both in the rescue home 
and in the rehabilitation house, the atmosphere should not be such 
as to make these women feel that they are objects either of pity 
or of constant moral supervision for reclamation to normal life. Such 
an attitude on the part of the management of these institutions is 
likely to antagonise them to the efforts made to improve them. 
What is required is that their confidence should be won and there is 
perhaps no better way of disarming their fears and suspicions than 
by according them the same consideration and treatment as are 
given to women in ordinary life. The prostitute is usually treated 
with little civility by the general public and her reaction to such be- 
haviour is naturally one of hostility. She will, therefore, respond more 
readily to an attitude which places her on a plane of equality with 
her sister in ordinary social life. Side by side with such treatment 
there should be ample provi.sion for educational work and recreational 
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facilities as all these will enable the women to tum their back on 
the past and to begin a new life. 

17. While efforts for the eduf/atioii and rehabilitation of the prosti- 
tute must have a prominent place in the campaign against these 
diseases, a raising of the economic status of women in general and the 
provision of opportunities, on as large a scale as possible, for their 
vocational training and subsequent employment will be equally neces- 
sary if the root causes of this social evil are to be adequately 
controlled. Even with such measures there will remain a certain 
number of unfortunate women, who are psychopaths and feeble- 
minded persons and are, therefore, unable to learn and practise any 
useful form of employment and probably prefer to continue making 
their living through prostitution. This small class will require more 
prolonged stay and education in the rehabilitation institutions we have 
recommended. A certain proportion of them may, through sympa- 
thetic handling and cultural training, become re-educated into the 
normal mode of life. 


Minute by Mr. N. M. Joshi 

Mr. Joshi holds that application of legislation providing treatment 
of venereal diseases by any one except those who hold registrable 
qualifications, should be enforced in provinces and areas only wh?.n a 
sufficient number of persons holding registrable qualifications are 
available within a reasonable distance from the residence of patients. 

8. HOOKWOBM DISEASE 

1. In the volume dealing with our survey of health conditions io 
India we have already indicated the mode of spread of hookworm 
and have described briefly the results following a heavy infestation of 
man’s intestine by this worm. It produces its harmful effects on 
the human host by the loss of blood it cause through feeding on 
him, by the state of irritation of the bowels which it produces and 
the resulting disturbance of the digestive function and by the secre* 
tion of a poisonous substance which prevents clotting and thus pro- 
motes bleeding. The dovitalisation it causes to the person concerned 
helps to make the chance of other infections being taken up, e,g., 
tuberculosis, much greater. Among certain groups of the population 
of many countries hookworm infestation is practically universal and 
the intensity of such infestation in individuals is high. Such groupa 
are generally backward in respect of social progress and, as pointed 
out in the 1917 report of the International Health Board of the 
Bockefeller Foundation, the cumulative effects of the disease on 
Ihem — physical, economic, intellectual and moral — may go far to- 
wards explaining the retardation of their progress. 

2. The disease is widely prevalent in India. The labour popula- 
tions of plantations in Assam and South India are heavily affected as 
well as the general population of certain parts of Travancore, 
Malabar and South Kanara. Varying intensities of infestation 
found in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the eastern portion 
of the Central Provinces, some parts of the United Provinces and the 
Punjab and on the east coast of Madras. The North-West Frontier 
Province, Bajputana. Sind, Kathiawar, Central India Slates, Hyder- 
abad (Deccan) and Mysore State are practically free. 
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3. The proposals we have set forth in this report for ensuring 
adequate provision for nightsoil conservancy in rural and urban areas 
will, if implemented, constitute an important step in the control of 
hookworm disease. {Soil pollution through human excreta and the 
habit of walking barefoot constitute the two main factors involved in 
the spread of the disease. What is therefore needed is that people 
should be taught how to render these factors inoperative. The 
health education campaign, which we hope will be conducted in 
the schools and colleges and among the general population 
as an essential part of our programme, should help materially 
towards this end. As a long-term measure we feel that the 
development of our health programme will suiBce to solve the pro- 
blem of hookworm disease. In the meantime, as heavy infestation 
exists in certain groups of people, it seems necessary to institute 
prompt and energetic measures among these groups. Mass treat- 
ment by the administration of the appropriate drugs, the early 
developnjent of a system of nightsoil conservancy on lines suited to 
meet local conditions and education of the people in the modes of 
spread of this disease and in the measures to be adopted against it 
should be carried out on as large a scale as possible in the areas con- 
cerned. 

9. PILARIASIS 

1. Filariasis is widely prevalent in certain parts of India where a 
hot and humid climate favours tlie breeding of the special types of 
mosquitoes, which are responsible for its transmission. The disease 
leads to the permanent swelling of the legs and of certain other parts 
of the body besides causing recurring attacks of fever and inflamma- 
tion of the lymphatic system. Although it does not cause death, it 
is responsible for a considerable amount of preventable suffering and 
disability. 

2. Bengal is the most heavily affected province in India. I'he inci- 
dence of filariasis is high in the western districts of this province and 
its intensity gradually decreases eastwards and northwards. The 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and the northern districts of Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling are free. In Assam the disease is present in many districts 
although its intensity is lower than in Bengal. In Bihar its incidence 
is relatively high in the Gangetic plain and in Orissa in the coastal 
districts. In 'Madras areas of moderate prevalence exist in tlie 
districts of Tanjore, Kistna, Godavari and Vizagapatam and in 
Saidapet near Madras City, while the coastal tracts of Malabar 
and South Kanara districts and of the Indian States of Travancore 
and Cochin show areas of high incidence. 

3. Filariasis affects the health and wellbeing of large numbers of 
persons living in endemic areas. Extended research has failed to 
produce a satisfactory cure for this disease. In view of the remark- 
able results that modern scientific developments have been able to 
achieve in the treatment of various diseases, there is every reason 
to hope that a cure will be found for filariasis, which has remained so 
far a challenge to workers in tropical medicine. The only effective 
measures against the disease known at present are those which are 
concerned with the control of the carrier species of mosquito. The 
organisation we have recommended for anti-mosquito measures in 
the section dealing with malaria should direct' its attention, in the 
endemic centres of filariasis, to the carriers of this disease also and 
should attempt to secure an effective reduction in the types of mo* 
quitoes. 
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10. aUINEA-WORM DISEASE 

1. Guinea- worm disease is widely prevalent in certain districts of 
the N.-W. F. Province while its incidence is relatively low in the 
Punjab. The Bajputana desert is free but many of the States in 
Eajputana and Central India contain heavily infected areas. In the 
Central Provinces, Bombay Presidency, Nizam's Dominions and 
Madras Presidency the disease is prevalent over wide areas. Well 
watered tracts, with a fairly heavy rainfall such as Bengal, are 
generally free. 

2. The prevalence of the disease is dependent on opportunities lor 
the infection of water supplies by persons harbouring the worm. In 
the affected areas step wells, tanks and other sources of water liable 
to contamination are responsible for keeping up the infection. For- 
the destruction of cy clops, which harbour the embryos of the worm^ 
the application of adequate quantities of lime to such water supplies, 
has been shown to be effective. Even straining the water through 
fine muslin will suffice to remove the cyclops and render the water 
innocuous. But, from the point of view of permanent relief, it is 
essential to protect step wells, tanks and other open sources of water 
supply from contamination by persons harbouring the worm. Our 
programme for giving safe water supplies to towns and villages will 
provide this permanent protection in due course. In the meantime 
it is essential that the public health staff should, in the areas in 
which the disease is endemic, try their utmost to get existing step 
wells converted into draw wells and to make safe other supplies, 
wliicjh cannot be so converted, by the regular application of lime aiid 
by instructing the people in the ways in which reinfection can be 
prevented. 

11. OANOEE 

1. In our review ul the cancer problem in India in the previous 
volume of this report, we have pointed out lliat the view held in 
many quarters that cancer is rare in India is not correct. Such evi- 
dence as is available seems to suggest that its relative incidence in 
India is probably as high as in western countries, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the disease generally occurs at the higher 
ages of life and that a large proportion of the population of this 
country must be at the younger ages as compared with the inhabi- 
tants of those countries, in view of the average length of life here 
being much shorter than in the west. 

2. Our proposals for the short term programme are: — 

(1) Provision for radium and for deep X-ray treatments should 
l»c made, in addition to existing centres for such treatments, at all 
the hospitals associated with the present medical colleges anil 
with those which will be established during the short-term pro- 
i^ramine. The centres at whch such facilities are now available are 
shown in Appendix 20. 

(2) In addition to the Tata Memorial Cancer Research Hospital 
ftt Bombay, three more institutions for promoting advanced research 
and teaching in the subject are needed to serve north-western, eastern 
and southern India respectively. The collective efforts of these 
institutes, when established, should help to throw considerable light^ 

the incidence and relative distribution of the different types of 
uinligunnt disease in India. These institutes would also serve as 
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centres for the training of those who will be responsible for develop- 
ing cancer research and teaching in the medical colleges of the 
country. 

If the experience of western countries regarding the trends of 
morbidity and mortality due to cancer are any indication of similar 
trends In India, the problem of the prevention and cure of this 
disease must have an important place in our national health 
programme. It is therefore hoped that cancer research will attract 
to itself the most gifted among the medical research workers that 
the country produces. 

(3) A considerable extension of diagnostic facilities will be 
necessary. The laboratories attached to the hospitals at the 
secondary health centres and to the teaching hospitals, the provin- 
cial public health laboratory organisation with its regional branches, 
which we have recommended in the chapter on medical research 
and the special institutes referred to above should all help to provide 
this extended service. 

(4) One of us (Dr. VishwanathJ and Dr. Khem Singh Greval, as 
the result of an extended study of biopsy and autopsy material 
relating to cancer available in the records of the hospitals attached 
to the teaching medical institutions in the country, came to the 
conclusion that, ‘‘whether it was the cervix, the oral cavity, the 
penis, the skin or the gastro-intestioal tract, the factor of irritation 
seems to excel all other possible causes and brings the problem of 
this fell disease within the scope of preventive medicine. “ It is 
therefore essential to develop an educational campign in regard to 
the removal, as far as possible, of the causes of such irritation. This 
campaign should include, within its scope, both the general public 
and the medical profession. The people should be instructed to 
recognise certain early indications which might suggest the presence of 
cancer and to seek medical advice without delay> in order to ensure 
adequate examination and treatment, where necessary. The medical 
profession should be made more cancer-minded and should be trained 
to recognise early signs of the disease in the patient. It will be the 
duty of the Health Departments in the country to provide for such 
education as an essential part of the campaign against cancer. 

12. MENTAL DISEASES AND MENTAL DEEIOIENOT 
Introduction 

1. The physical and mental health of an individual are inter-related 
and no health programme can be considered complete withoiiF ade- 
quate provision for the treatment of mental ill-health and for the 
promotion of positive mental health. Positive mental health is 
characterised by discriminative self-restraint associated with con- 
sideration for others. A man in such positive health uses effectively 
his intelligence and talents to obtain the maximum satisfaction from 
life, with the minimum of discomfort to others. He will not allow 
himself to be overwhelmed by the stresses and strains inseparable 
from ordinary existence. He not only profits from experience but, 
under favourable circumstances, can transcend such experience. It 
should be the aim of every health programme to include measures 
meant to assist the individual to achieve mental stability and poise 
and develop into a useful citizen. 
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2. Conditions of mental ill-health may be divided into two 
broad groups, (i) mental disorder and (ii) mental deficiency. 

Mental disorder may be either inherited or acquired, and very 
often it is both. No age is exempt from mental disorder although 
the types may be difierent at different age periods. A large propor- 
tion of them is amenable to modern methods of treatment. 

Mental deficiency is ascribed, on the other hand, to a hereditary 
or congenital taint or to some accident or illness occurring just before 
or soon after birth. There are grades of mental deficiency, and 
although the condition is generally regarded as incurable, yet by 
proper care and supervision, the majority of defectives can be made 
to lead useful, but segregated lives; and what is more important 
from the point of view of society, they can be prevented from 
becoming criminals and in the case of girls, social menacqfs. 

8. It may be of advantage, at this stage, to examine such evi- 
dence as is available regarding the incidence of these conditions else- 
where, and attempt to draw from it inferences applicable to this 
country. 

In England an<l Wales there were at the beginning of 1937 
about 129,760 patients under treatment in the mental hospitals 
maintained by the various local authorities, who are responsible, 
under the law, for making such provision. This figure gives a pro- 
portion of about 3-2 mental patients per 1,000 of the population. 

In America, the annual admission rate is more than 170,000, to 
the public mental hospitals, in which is already resident a population 
of half a million patients. More hospital beds are devoted to the 
care of the nientalfy sick than to the treatment of all other patients 
combined. In some States, as much as one-eighth of the revenue is 
earmarked for expenditure on the mentally sick. There are 
600,000 mental defectives, and perhaps as many epileptics. 
Amongst criminals, there is a very large number whose offences are 
attributable to diseases and defects of the mind and maladjusted 
personalities. 

During the World War, one-sixth of all casualties were neuro- 
psychiatric, excluding wounds, and a peak load of one-third or more 
was sometimes reached by such causes. At least one child out of 
every twenty-seven children born in America and one in thirty bom in 
England is likely to become, in the course of a few years, mentally 
sick to such an extent as to require admission in public hospitals. 
This is an appalling figure, but it does not include large groups of 
persons in whom the essential basis of ill-health is either a defective 
personnlity or an inability to adjust themselves to a difficult environ- 
ment, while they are diagnosed as cases of debility, gastritis, anaemia 
or rheumatism. 

4. While some of the mental disorders are directly due to infec- 
tions, or are associated with chemical or structural changes in the 
body, in most of the others however, no such changes can be dis- 
covered. They are termed functional and include two of the larg- 
est groups of mental disorder, the more severe forms being 
known as psychoses and the less severe forms as psycho-neuroses. 

Schizophrenia (split mind) and affective reactions (mania and 
melancholia) collectively termed bio-genetic psychoses, account for 
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at least fifty per cent, of the admissions to mental hospitals and for 
at least a third of the permanent, incurable, population of these 
public institutions. 

5. Psycho-neuroses include a variety of forms of mental ill- 
health, Hysterias, phobias, anxiety states, obsessional and jom- 
. pulsive neuroses belong to this group as well as problem children, 
stammerers, certain classes of delinquents and most of those who 
used to be diagnosed as suffering from shell shock. Psycho-neurosis 
also accounts for chronic ill-health in many men and women and 
for many so called nervous break-downs. The psycho-neurotic 
condition is often of a mild nature and moat persons suffering from 
it do not find their way into hospitals. Psycho-neurosis is the most 
important single cause for absenteeism in industry, for unenSploy- 
ment and for poor turn-over in factories. “Hr. Halliday the 
Glasgow Regional Medical Officer of the Department of Health for 
Scotland under the Insurance Act, discovered that out of 1,000 con- 
secutive cases kept away from work for 12 weeks or more, 33*5 per 
cent, were in what was primarily a psycho-neurotic condition. He 
showed that the majority of these were certified as suffering Troni 
organic diseases including gastritis, debility, anaemia and rheuma- 
tism. He estimated that the incidence of psycho-neurosis among 
the employed males was 28 per cent., while it was 37 per cent, 
among the unemployed. Further, he showed that in one inquiry of 
145 consecutive cases described as rheumatic 39-3 per cent., and in 
another 62 consecutive cases 37 per cent, were psycho-neurotic. In 
a close investigation of the psycho-neuroses of 21 insured persons 
he established a definite connection between neurosis and rheuma- 
tism. Dr. Thomas M. Ling, the Medical Officer of Joseph Lucas 
Ltd,, Birmingham, analysed the case records of 200 consecutive 
cases of sick employees. He concluded that 27 per cent., who were 
absent for two or more weeks, were suffering from psycho-neulOsis, 
while the period during which another 32 per cent, stayed away 
from work was prolonged by psycho-neurosis. A series of articles 
in the first three numbers of Vol. X of the Human Factor, the organ 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, by Dr. Garland, 
provides evidence of a similar character obtained from a factory em- 
ploying between 2,000 and 3,000 girls. Sir Maurice Cassidy, a con- 
sulting cardiologist, has also attributed 29-15 per cent, of the cases 
coming to him to psycho-neurotic causes. It is suspected too, that 
accident proneness is due to some form of psychological condition. 
The Industrial Health Research Board, for example, have discovered 
that 75 per cent, of the factory accidents generally occur among 25 
per cent, of the employees. Thus there are evidently many people 
suffering from mental ill-health which is never diagnosed. Their 
health and their work often suffer and sometimes they may be even 
dangerous to their fellow citizens, particularly if they handle danger- 
ous machinery, or drive cars."* It is clear that the number of 
persons suffering from mental disorders of varying degrees of in; 
tensity must be much more than those who are admitted and treated 
in the mental hospitals in England. 

6. As regards mental deficiency the Joint Committee of the 
Board of Education and the Board of Control on Mental Deficiency 
(commonly known as the Wood Committee) gave in its report, 

Report on th« British Health Services**, PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning), pages 352-353. 
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which was issued in 1929, ah estimate of about 300,000 mental 
defectives in England and Wales or 8 per 1,000 of the population. 

7. It will be seen that varying degrees of mental ill-health and 
mental instability affect a much larger section of the community 
than that which the statistics for mental patients suggest. General 
medical consultants in large cities in America have found not only that 
forty to fifty per cent, of their consultations concern psycho-nemotio 
conditions, wherein no organic pathology can be found, but also that 
purely psychiatric or emotional factors are estimated to cause fifty to 
sixty per cent, of physical illness. Asthma, eczema, gastric ufcer, 
high blood pressure are a few examples. Hence has sprung a new 
branch of medicine — psycho-somatic medicine. The expenditure on 
mental hospitals in America is a billion dollars. It has been esti- 
mated that, if the time each patient stayed in hospital could be 
reduced by attention to the emotional factors in physical illness, the 
anniinl saving in public expenditure would be several million dollars. 

The Result of Treatment 

8. In connection with the general impression that the results of 
treatment in mental diseases are disappointing, Strecker and Ebaugh 
(1940) point out that “It is conservatively estimated that between 
60 and 75 per cent, of the psychoses which are comparable to whaL 
a general physician would designate ‘acute* are recoverable. Parti- 
cularly in psychiatry do we meet conditions and situations, which are 
capable of considerable modification in a favourable direction even 
though a complete cure may not be effected- This is particularly 
true in incipient and early Schizophrenia, and the failure to recog- 
nise this potentiality has made the outlook seem even gloomier than 
it really is.” 

In recent years, an increasing number of articles reporting a high 
proportion of cures, social remissions, and improvements in incurable 
patients have appeared. Recent progress in the understanding and 
treatment of mental disorder has been so spectacular that the chances 
of recovery of a mental patient can be said to be greater than those 
of a partient suffering from any other illness. The therapies deserv* 
ing mention- are shock therapy by cardiazol, and insulin, continuous 
narcosis, and exploratory therapy by a sodium pentothal, surgical 
approach to the brain by sectioning the white matter (leucotomy), 
and the use of pencillin, hormones, vitaanins, and direct and indirect 
psycho- therapy. 

The present position in India 

9. The position in India is extremely unsatisfactory. It baa been 
rnentioned above that in England, iii 1937, the ratio of mental 
patients treated in hospitals was 3-2 per 1,000 of the population, and 
jfi America, the rate has varied from 5 to 8 per 1,000 in different 
years and ip different States. These figures give only a rough indi- 
cation of the extent oi prevalence of mental disorder in the two 
countries. In India there is no reason to believe that the rate 
of incidence of mental disorder is in any way less than those in 
I'higland and the United States. While it is true that, in this 
country, the higher rate of infant mortality and the shorter span oi 
'H’e for the individual should help to produce a smaller proportion of 
persons liable to adolescent and senile psychoses respectively, there 
•’’’c other factors influencing the development of mental disorder 

are operative here to a greater extent than in those two 
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opimtrie6« Cbromo starvation or under-nutrition, tropical fevers, 
anaemias and frequent childbirth in women who are unfit for mother- 
hood are responsible for large numbers of mental breakdown in this 
country. Ou the other hand, purely sociological causes may not be 
operative in India to the same extent as in the other two countries. 

In view of these considerations, even if the proportion of mental 
patients in India be taken as 2 per 1,000 of the population, hospital 
accommodation should be available for at least 800,000 mental 
patients. On the other hand there are only a little over ten thousand 
beds for such patients. The great disparity in respect of mental 
hospital accommodation between England and India can be shown in 
another way. In India the existing number of mental hospital beds 
is in the ratio of one bed to about 40,000 of the population (taking 
the present population of the country as 400 millions) while, in 
England, the corresponding ratio is approximately one bed to 300 of 
the population. Thus the provision in India for the institutional 
care of insane persons is about 130 times less than that existing in 
England, even if we estimate the rate of incidence of such cases here 
M about 37«5 per cent, less than the rate in that country. As regards 
the possible numbers of persons suffering from varying degrees of 
mental disorder, who may not require hospitalisation and yet should 
receive treatment, and of those suffering from mental deficiency, we 
have no information at all. It seems, however, almost certain that 
their numbers are likely to nan into some millions in this country, 
if the ratio of incidence in England or America can be taken as even 
an approximate guide for estimating the numbers of such cases in 
India. Psychological and medical treatment are necessary for many 
forms of psycho-neuroses. Mental deficiency will require provision 
on a wide scale, including special educational facilities and institu- 
tional c^re for children suffering from various forms of this condition 
6m d segregation and treatment in institutions for a considerable pro- 
portion of mentally deficient .adults also. Provision for these two 
classes of sufferers from mentcal diseases is almost non-existent in 
India. 

• In the previous volume of the report dealing with a review of 
health conditions in India we have already referred to the eigbremely 
unsatisfactory conditions of some of the existing mental hospitals 
which, it will be seen, are altogether too few to meet the requirements 
of the country. Colonel M. Taylor, I.AJ.S., Medical Superintendent, 
Banchi European Mental Hospital, who visited, at our request, all 
the major mental hospitals in the country and prepared a report 
(Appendix 21) for us, says “every mental hospital which I have 
visited is disgracefully under-staffed. They have scarcely enough pro- 
fessional workers to give more than cursory attention to the patients. “ 
He also states that “Seven of the largest mental hospitals in India 
have men appointed as superintendents at salaries that a first class 
► mechanic in Tata Works would scorn, six of them have little or no 
postgraduate experience or training in psychological medicine, and 7 ^^ 
these men have been charged with the supervision .of large ^hospitals, 
and whnt is more important, human lives. The Deputy Superinten- 
dents and subordinate medical staff are utterly untrained m 
psychiatry." The nursing staff and the ward attendants attached to 
most of these hospitals are, he points out, insufficiently trained and 
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inadequate in numbers to do efficient service. The use of social 
workers and the provision of occupational and recreational therapy, 
which constitute important parts of a modern mental health pro- 
gramme, have, speaking generally, received quite insufficient atten- 
tion in this country. 

OUB FEOPOSALS 

10. In putting forward the following proposals we hqje had the 
benefit of advice from a small sub -committee, which we appointed, 
consisting of mental specialists from different parts of India and from 
Colonel M. ^aylor, to whose report we have already referred. In our 
view the most important step to be taken is the formulation of a 
mental health programme for the county after a preliminary inves- 
tigation of the needs of individual provinces. Such a^ programme 
should aim at providing for the community, in successive stages, a 
modern mental health service embracing both its preventive and cura- 
tive aspects. As a part of the implementation of such a programme 
two of the most urgent needs that should be met are (1) an improve- 
ment and augmentation of existing institutional facilities for the 
treatment of mental ill-health and (2) provision for the training of 
different types of mental health workers, including doctors and ancil- 
lary personnel. With these objects in view we make the following 
recommendations for the short-term programme: — 

(a) the creation of mental health organisations as part of thfe 

establishments under the Director General of Health 
Services at the Centre and of the Provincial Directors 
of Health Services; 

(b) the improvement of the existing 17 mental hospitals in 

British India and th(‘ (*.stablishiiient of two new institu- 
tions during the first five years and of five more during 
the next five years; : 

(c) the provision of facilities for training in mental health for 

medical men in India and abroad and for ancillary per- 
sonnel in India and 

(d) the establishment of a Department of Mental Health in 

the proposed All-India Medical Institute. 

(a) The-Oreatlon of Mental Health Organisations as part of the Direc- 
torate of Health, Central and Provincial. 

11. The creation of mental health organisations as part of the 
08 tRblisbm(?nts of the Director General of Health Services and of the 
Provincial Directors of Health Services is, in our view, of such ^eat 
importance that we have placed it first among our recommendations. 
The problems of mental health have so far received very little atten- 
tion in India and we believe that the appointment of officers with a 
wide experience of modern developments in this field at the Centre 
and in the Provinces is etisential for the carrying out of preliminary 
investigations, the formulation of a sound progrsmime of action and 
its effective implementation. So little information is available 
regarding the incidence of mental ill-health in the country and the 
developments in this field of health administration? even in the more 
pwigressive countries, are so recent that we feel we shall not be justi- 
fied in attempting to make detailed recommendations regarding the 
mental health organisation which the country requires. We must 
leav^ this* task to the Health Departments with the guidance of the 
specialists, whose appointment we have suggested. 
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12* We reaiise that, with the existing lack of medical men with 
special training in this subject in India, the appointment of separate 
mental specialists on the staft of the Director Oeneral of Health Ser- 
vices and of eveiy Provincial Director may not be easy.. We would 
suggest that a highly qualified person, with wide experience of the: 
different branches of mental health work, should be appointed on the 
staff of the Central Directorate of Health and that his advice should 
be made available to the provinces in the development of their pro- 
grammes. Until officers with similar qualifications become available 
for appointment in the provinces, we put forward certain suggestions 
for an inteiim arrangement. In a number of provinpes mental 
hospitals exist at their headquarters. Bombay and Bengal are two 
notable exceptions among the major provinces. We are, however, 
suggesting the establishment of a 200-bed mental hospital at Bombay 
and at Calcutta with the least practicable delay. As has already been 
pointed out, in most of the existing mental hospitals the superintend- 
ents are medical men without any special training in psychological 
medicine. We would suggest that steps should be taken, without 
delay, to appoint to these institutions (including the proposed new 
hospitals at Bombay and Calcutta) fully qualified mental specialista 
who can perform the dual function of being the superintendent of the 
mental hospital at the provincial headquarters and of acting as the 
adviser to the Director of Health Services on mental health adminis- 
tration. We suggest this arrangement only until qualified mental 
specialists become available in sufficient numbers to permit the ap- 
pointment of separate whole-time officials on the provincial Director- 
ates of Health. We beiieve that the duties in connection with ihe 
development of mental health work in a province require the atten- 
tion of a full time officer. 

(b) An improvement of Institutional Pacilities nor the Treatment bf 

MenUl Hl-health 

13. The existing mental hospitals, with the accomYnodation avail- 
able in each, and the places where they are located are shown in 
Appendix 22. We were advised by the special Sub-comnhttee that 
three types of institutions are required for the treatment of mental 
patients, viz., (i) hospitals for general mental patients, (ii) homos 
for mental deficients and (iii) hbmes for incurables and for senile 
cases. It has further suggested that, normally, the accommodation 
provided in an institution of each of these types should be 1,000 beds. 
The staff required and the estimates of cost for each type of institu- 
tion have been worked out for us by the Sub-committee and they ere 
given as Appendix 23. The capital outlay required on each of 
these types of institutions is estimated at Us* 10 lakhs. The annual 
recurring expenditure per bed is likely to be Bs. 1,000 for a mental 
hospital, Eri. 700 for a mental deficiency home and Es. 650 for a 
home for senile and incurable cases, and the ratio recommended for 
these three types of institutions is 5:8:2. 

14. We are in full agreement with the above recommendations of 
the Sub-committee as the ultimate objectives to be kept in view. Id 
the meantime, we are putting forward our proposals for the short- 
term programme taking into consideration the existing inadequacy 
of training personnel and the possible insufficiency of funds, 
suggest that radical improvements should be made in the existog 
mental hospitals in order to ipake them conform to modern standards. 
Provi8i<m should be made for all the newer methods of diagnosis ana 
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treatment. The idea, which is now widely prevalent that these in- 
etitutions are asylums and serve mainly the purpose of segregating 
mental patients from the general community, should be replac!^ by 
the conception of a hospital* which provides them with all the medi- 
oal attention and sympathetic handling they require for the improve- 
ment of their condition. Apart from such remodelling of existing 
mental hospitals, we also recommend the creation of seven new in- 
stitutions during the short-term programme, of which at least two 
should be established as early as possible during the first five-years 
period. These are the 200-bed hospitals in Calcutta and Bombay to 
which we have already referred. As will be seen from our proposals 
for the development of training facilities they are intended to play 
an important part in the creation of such facilities. 

15. The existing seventeen institutions in British India are hos- 
pitals for the treatment of mental disorders. As far as we are aware, 
no homes of reasonable size and with adequate facilities for the re- 
ception and treatment of mental deficients and of incurables exist in 
the country. The need for an expansion of mental hospital accom- 
modation is, under existing conditions, so great that we do not wish 
to suggest that any of the seven new institutions we propose for the 
establishment during the short-term programme should be homes 
•of either of these two types. A decision on this matter can, how- 
ever, be left to the Provincial Health Departments after they have 
had an opportunity of studying carefully the requirements of their 
provinces and of formulating plans to meet them. As regards the 
•size of the now, institutions, we feel that this is also a matter for 
decision by the Provincial Health Departments. We would, at the 
same time, suggest for consideration the desirability of limiting their 
accommodation to approximately 600 beds. Considerations of cost 
and the need for staffing these new institutions witli adequate trained 
personnel have led us to suggest a smaller bed strength of 500 instead 
of the 1 ,000 recommended by the Sub-committee. For the hospitals 
at Calcutta and Bombay we have proposed a figure of 200 beds in 
each case, mainly because of the need for ensuring all possible speed 
in their establishment in order to develop facilities for training -menfcal 
health workers. We hope, however, that their expansion may be 
possible without undue delay. 

{c) The Provision of Training Facilities for Medical men in India 
abroad and tor other types of Mental Health Personnel in India. 

16. The urgent need for the training of a large number of medi- 
•cal men and of other personnel for mental health work will be realis- 
ed from the remarks of Colonel Tory lor, which we have already quoted, 
regarding the unqualified staff now employed in many of the existing 
mental hospitals. Further, any proposals for an expansion of mental 
health activity can obviously be carried out only if there be a simul- 
taneous execution of an intensive training programme. 

17. As regards medical men, the ultimate aim should be to en- 
sure that all those who are employed in mental institutions should 
possess a recognised Diploma in Psychological Medicine. It is also 
desirable that the Superintendent, the Deputy Superintendent and 
oenior Medical Officers in charge of different branches of work in a 
mental hospital shotild have a higher degree in Medicine or Surgery, 
’*uch as M.D. or M.S. A proper clinical background in either of 
^hese specialities is of advantage to the medical officer even in the 
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treatment of mental patients, because a diiSerentiai diagnosis of tha 
condition of many of them may often require as much knowledge oi 
general medicine and surge^ as of Psychological Medicine. Tha 
possibility of e^yor, with serious consequences to the patient, is greai 
in respect of all who specialise only in their narrow fields! To quota 
Colonel Taylor’s words **Evpry Psychiatrist has seen cases in which 
eye specialists have tried to correct failing vision by refraction in a 
patient suffering from General Paralysis of the Insane. Surgeona 
have frequently been guilty of operations on hysterics and psychia- 
trists have called the complaints of patients somatic delusions, until 
they finally died of cancer.” 

18. One of the purposes of the tour which Colonel Taylor under- 
took at our request was to make an estimate of existing training 
facilities in the mental institutions in the country. In his view such 
facilities exist on a reasonable scale at Bangalore and at Ranchi. Ah 
the former, the mental hospital has, he says, all the essentials for 
treatment and that it “is recognised as a teaching institution for 
M.B.B.S., B.A. (Hons.) in Psychology of the Mysore University 
and the L.M.P. course of the medical school. The hospital is alsa 
recognised as a school for post-graduate work and some research work 
is already being undertaken.” It is reported that the staff as a whole 
has attained a high standard of efficiency* As regards Ranchi, the 
European Mental Hospital already provides a post-graduate course of 
instruction which includes Psychiatry (Clinical and theoretical), For- 
ensic Psychology and Mental Hospital Administration. The Instruc- 
tion covers the ground in Psychiatry only, for the Diploma or M.D. 
in Psychological Medicine of Lcondon. This hospital is recognised as 
a training school for the Diploma in Psychology by the University 
of London, and » teaching school for nurses by the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association. There are no facilities for the study of 
advanced Anatomy, Physiology, Histology of the Central Nervous 
System and experimental Psychology. 

19. We understand that, nowhere in this country, are available 
all the facilities for the starting of a course for the Diploma in Psy- 
chological Medicine. We would suggest that, as early as possible, 
courses of training for this diploma should be developed in Bombay 
and Calcutta in association with the universiti(3s concerned. We 
have already referred to the desirability of establishing, as early as 
possible, a 200*bed mental hospital to help in the provision of such 
facilities. We understand that, in the vicinity of Calcutta, there is 
a small mental institution, the Lumbini Park Mental Hospital, which 
is being managed by the Indian Psycho- Analytical Society. The 
visiting physicians are reported to be all highly qualified. But owing 
to inadequacy of funds, the institution is at present being conducted 
in such a way as to afford no training facilities. Colonel Taylor states 
that “this institution, given adequate funds to meet the cost of expj.n- 
sion on modern lines, would in time become both a useful hospital 
and a good teaching school,” and wo recommend that this develop- 
ment should be assisted and advanced as early as possible. In Bom- 
bay the Child Guidance Clinic of the Sir Dorabji Tata Institute of 
»8cK!ial Sciences is said to have made an encouraging start, although 
the number of children dealt with is small. Colonel Taylor reports 
that “This institution will be of great help m the training of both 
under-graduates and post-graduates in the study of problem children 
and child psychology. Advanced training in such subjects as Ana- 
tomy, Physiology and Histology of the Central Nervous System can 
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be provided in the Medical colleges in Calcutta and- Bo!mbav« We. 
oouaider that the establishment of «• Diploma in Psychologioai Medi^ 
oine, with the necessary training facilities at both these places is d. 
the utmost importance- We also suggest that, as soon as possible,, 
similar diploma courses should be developed in the universities of 
other provincial capitals also. 

In the meantime it is highly desirable that a certain number of 
carefully selected medical men, with some experience of work in 
mental hospitals in India, should be sent abroad for training. We ‘ 
suggest that provision should be made for sending at least 20 doctors 
during the first five years and another 20 during the second five years 
of our programme. 

20. As regards the training of nou-medical mental personnel, .the 
types of workers required to be trained are occupational therapists, 
psychiatric social workers, psychologists, nursing staff and male and 
female ward attendants. Panchi already possesses facilities for brain*, 
iiig occupational therapists. Both at Calcutta and Bombay facilities 
for the training of PjSychiatric social workers should be developed.’ 
The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work and the LunSbini 
Park Mental Hospital, when developed, should be able to partiklipate. 
in such training. The development of facilities for the training of 
psychologists can, we think, be undertaken in Calcutta where the 
Applied Section of Psychology of tho Calcutta University and the 
Lumbini Park Mental Hospital can help in such training. The train- 
ing of nursing staff and of male and female attendants should be 
undertaken in all mental hospitals in India and the necessary iacilitieB 
should, we recommend, be developed without delay. 

(d) The Establishment of a Department of Mental Health in ttie pro- 
posed All'India Medical Institute. 

21. The establishment of a Department of Mental Health in the 
proposed All-India Institute is calculated to serve at least three pur- 
poses. These are: — 

(1) the development of facilities for the under-graduate and post- 
graduate training of doctors in all branches of psychological medicine 
and the demonstration to the provincial authorities of the standards 
to be aimed at, when similar training facilities are created by these 
authorities within their own territories; 

(2) the promotion of research in the field of mental health and 

(3) participation in ihe organisation of a mental health programme 
for the area in which the Institute is located. 

22. All the above three purposes are, to some extent, inter-related. 
N^o programme for training workers in mental health will be complete 
without the provision of a field training centre, while tlie development 
of research in this subject also requires such a centre- The active 
participation of the Department of Mental Health of the proposed 
Institute in the organisation of the mental health programme for the 
area in which it is located will help to secure the facilities for training 
and research in the field, the importance of which we have sti’essed. 

The Promotion of PoeitiYe Mental Health 

28. The pursuit of positive mental health requires the harmonious 
development of man’s physical, emotional and intellectual equipment. 
Measures designed to create and maintain an environment conducive 
to healthful living and to control the .specific causes^ responsible for 
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ail formb of physical and mental ill-health are essential for prCMcnoting 
auoh development. The comprehensive pro^mme of health recon^i 
struotion which we have recommended in this report, will, if imple- 
mented, constitute in itself no small contribution to the development 
of positive mental health in the community. Apart from provision 
for the prevention and cure of specifie forms of ill-health, physical 
and mental, many of our proposals, e,g,, those dealing with health 
^d physical education, the social aspects of our programmes for 
mothers and children, for the schoolgoing population and for indus- 
trial workers, the removal of slums and the creation of parks and 
tether facilities for promoting community life should also help to 
raise the level of mental health in the community. 

The development of an integrated personality, which will help 
the individual to adjust himself to the stress and strain of life, is 
essential if sound mental health is to be achieved and maintained. 
The mental health programme, if properly organised, should be able 
to assL^it in the cndeavoiir^o secure the unhampered development of 
human personality. Psychologi.sts are agreed that the child requires 
a domestic environment which assures it a sense of security ** based 
upon affection, consistency, fairness, regularity and serenity,” if its 
mental development is to proceed on sound lines. At a later age the 
child's mental development is also influenced to a large extent by 
the teacher. An educartional campaign for imparting to parents and 
teachers knowledge regarding the waj^s in which they can help the 
normal mental growth of the children for whom they are responsible, 
is an essential part of a mental health programme. Such education 
will supplement the provision that the mental health service will 
make, through child guidance clinics, to correct unsatisfactory mental 
or emotional states in children which, if left uncared for, lead to the 
development of “an aggressive anti-social attitude that is socially des- 
tructive, or to a regressive attitude which is destructive to the per- 
sonality.” 

25. The mental health programme should also include within 
its scope educational propaganda for the adult. Opportunities for self 
expression through work and recreational facilities are of great import- 
ance for the maintenance of a man's mental health. He should there- 
fore be encouraged to create for himself as wide a field of cultural 
activity as is compatible wHh his main occupation. The development 
of hobbies helps to keep alive an active interest in life. A cultivation 
of the love of nature enables the individual to escape from the cramp- 
ing limitations of his daily round of duties and to obtain, from the 
changing panorama of Nature, a refreshment which invigorates him 
without leaving behind any adverse after-effects. The arts also pro- 
vide a varied field for self-expression outside a person's normal range 
of duties: 

Hconomic insecurity probably plays a part in preventing the attain- 
ment of full mental health in the case of mafny adults. The view is 
widely held that unemployment promotes the incidence of psycho- 
Bfeurotic conditions and some evidence has been advanced in support 
of this view. The wider aspects of the social security problem an* 
clearly beyond the scope of our investigation. We may, however, 
draw attention to the fact that the provision of adequate medical care, 
preventive and curative for the individual, without regard to his 
ability to pay for it, is becoming recognised in all progressive countries 
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4ia part of the National Social Security Programme. We have advo- 
cated in this report the adoption^ in India of this objeotiYe of a full 
and free medical service to all. 

18. DISEASES OF THE EYE AND BLINDNESS 

This subject was fully discussed and comprehensive proposals were 
made in 19^ by a Joint Committee of the Central Advisory Boards 
of Health and of Education. Its report deals with the problem both 
in its medical and rehabilitation aspects and, as the ground has been 
amply covered by this Committee in these two fields, we need do no 
more than commend its recommendations to the earnest consideration 
of Governments and all organisations, public and private, which are 
interested in promoting the welfare of the blind and in organising 
preventive and curative health work for those who are afflicted with 
<eye diseases. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL HYGIENE 

Introduction 

1. In this section we shall deal with the important problem of 
improving man’s physical environment as an essential part of the 
campaign for promoting the public health. Adequate provision for 
remedial and preventive personal health services is no doubt essential 
for protecting the individual and the community. But the creation 
and maintenance of an environment conducive to healthful living 
may be considered to be of even greater importance becau^»e, in tiie 
absence of such provision, the services rendered by the doctor, nurse 
and other members of the health organisation will largely fail vo 
produce the desired results. In the campaign for improved health, 
drugs, vaccines and sera can in no way replace such essentials as a 
hygienic home, good food, fresh air and a safe water supply. 

2. Experimental studies carried out by Topley, Greenwood and 
their co-workers in London have amply demonstrated tlie truth 
embodied in this statement. The factors associated with the occur- 
rence of epidemic diseases in human beings are so diverse, including 
movements of people who may be <'ither protected against the 
disease by appropriate inoculation or not, that these medical scientists 
attempted to study the intricate phenomena accompanying euch 
outbreaks by experiments on herds of mice using certain specific 
forms of infection. Without going into the details of these 
experiments it may be stated that the general conclusion was reached 
that, while protective vaccination would undoubtedly be of great 
value to those exposed to infection for a short time, it may prove to 
be of little benefit if the period of exposure to risk continues indefi- 
nitely. Under such conditions even the conferment or a high level 
of protection through artificial immunisation will not prove a suffi- 
cient safeguard for the community against certain diseases. We may 
quote the w^ords of Professor Gree’iwood in which he sums up certain 
general impressions resulting from these sltidies. *“The Victorian 
watchword that prevention, in the man in the street’s sense, is 
better than cure is still not obsolete. It is a great deal better to 
provide clean houses and food Gian to pre-inununise people against 
the possible consequences of dirty houses and food, leaving the 
environmental conditions alone. It is fortunate for the world that 
pre-immunisation against the typhoid group was not discovered in 
the days of laissez-faire; had it been, many more thousands would 
have died of typhoid than actually did.” It is clear that, while 
preventive inoculation and similar measures have no doubt their 
place in the fight against disease, adequate protection for the com- 
munity can ultimately be secured only by the creation of those 
conditions which are fundamental to a healthy life. 

3. The measures to be undertaken by the State in order to control 
the production, transport, distribution and sale of food under hvgienie 
conditions have been discussed elsewhere in the report. In dealing 


* Epidemic and Crowd-Diseases by Major Greenwood, D. So., F. R. C. F., 
P. R. 8.— Publishers, Williams and Norgato Ltd., Little Russell Street, London- 
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with impersonal health services here we shall confine ourselves to 
the following' subjects in the order indicated below : — 

(1) National planning for town and country, including housing — 

(a) Town and village planning. 

(b) Housing, rural and urban. 

(2) Public Health Engineering — 

(a) Water-supply; 

(b) General sanitation including conservancy and drainage; 

(c) Kiver and beach pollution; 

(d) Control of insects, rodents and other vectors of diseases 

and 

(e) Control of trades dangerous and offensive to the community. 

It will be seen that we have divided the subject into two broad 
groups. The first deals with town and village planning or the utilisa- 
tion of land to the best advantage of the community in order to meet 
its various requirements including the provision of space for residen- 
tial accommodation, amenities such as schools, markets, places of 
worship and recreation grounds and the development of industry, as 
well as with the problem of constructing and maintaining hygienic 
homes for the people. The second group of services has been brought 
together under the common heading of ‘Public health engineering'. 
As has been pointed out elsewhere, the modern tendency is to place 
the functions associated with such services as are included here in 
the* hands of an engineer wlio has had special train-ng to deal with 
the problems of environnu'ntal hygiene and to relieve the medical 
officer of these duties in order that he may concentrate on his preven- 
tive and curative medical work. 

4. The subjects under consideration here are of such importance and 
some of them raise issues of such complexity as would seem to 
justify special investigation before decisions can be reached in 
respect of them. \Vc liave had neither the time nor the opportunities 
for a detailed consideration of these problems. We are therefore 
confining ourselves largely to certain general principles leaving their 
ipplication to be decided after a review of the local conditions in 
mch case. In the pages that follow we have put forward certain 
suggestions in ros])ect of these problems and, although we feel that 
they do not r*oiistitute conclusions based on such a detailed consi- 
deration as their ini])ortance would require, we trust they will help 
to stimulat(' discussion and to facilitate further action. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE PLANNING 


Introduction 

1. The purposes to be acliievcd by town and village planning include 
the following : — 

(1) The utilisation of tlie available land to the best advaiitagt' of 
the community by making provision for all its needs. Land is 
required for the development of residential areas with siieh amenities 
as recreation grounds, ])laccs of amuscTnent, markets, schools and 
centres of worshi]). There should be provision for the location of 
industries in siudi a manner as to prevent the smoke, noise and 
^'>ffen8ive effluents proi'ooding from them spoiling the health and 
amenities of the inhabited area. 
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(2) Most of the populated and urban centres in this country have 
grown up in the past without due regard to the principles of planning. 
Therefore an immediate task which must be faced is that of provid- 
ing for an amelioration of existing slum conditions. The demolition 
of overcrowded and insanitary blocks of houses and their replacement 

kygienically constructed dwellings, in surroundings which are 
pleasant and conducive to healthful living, constitute the most urgent 
need, particularly in many of the larger industrial centres. The 
removal of slums raises at once the question of housing the people 
deprived of their homes and rehousing plans therefore constitute an 
important part of clearance schemes. 

Town and village planning must be concerned, at least indirectly, 
with the problem of housing also, although the primary object is 
that of securing a reasonable distribution of the available land between 
the varying needs of the people. 

(3) The development of communications is such an essential part of 
■community life that planning must include, within its scope, the 
provision of such facilities in the area covered by its operations. 

(4) The aesthetic aspects of town and country planning should not 

ignored. In both types of areas there is room not only for provid* 

ing for man's physical needs but also for promoting his sense of 
beauty and love of nature which help him towards securing certain 
deep-seated satisfactions. 

In considering these problems w’e have been greatly assisted by 
a report prepared for us by Mr. B. B. Kagal, Chief Administrative 
Officer at Jamshedpur, who undertook, at our request, a rapid tour 
of some parts of the country to study the problems of town and 
village planning and of housing. The more important parts of his 
i*eport have been incorporated in Appendix 24 to our report. 

The Present Position 

2. The present state of tow'ii and village planning in the various 
provinces of India has already been suiweyed briefly in Volume I, 
Chapter X, of this Report. While it is true that some attempts have 
been made to regulate the growth of certain cities and to deal with 
slums and conditions of overcrowding in them by the creation of Im- 
provement Trusts, the number of such Trusts, 'is so small, and, for 
various reasons which will be discussed later, the success achieved by 
them lias been so limited that the total effect of such planning on the 
country as a whole has been negligible. Indeed it has often happened as 
pointed out by the Central Advisory Board of Health at its meeting in 
1940, that, after costly slum clearance operations were carried out by 
Improvement Trusts, the cleared areas were permitted by the autho- 
rities concerned to be built over without regard to the requirements 
of light, ventilation and sound hygienic construction. Such failure 
on the part of the local health authorities to enforce the powers they 
possess for regulating housing has resulted, not infrequently, in 
defeating the specific purpose for which slum clearance was 
carried out by the Improvement Trusts. The haphazard growth of 
industrial concerns in residential areas has also taken place in many 
of the larger industrial towns and cities as the result of failure, on 
the part of the authorities concerned, to take appropriate action in 
the past. Shims have often ^own around such industries and have 
helped to add to the congestion and insanitation of the areas con- 
-cemed. Villages have frequently developed without streets and 
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without anj attempt to regulate building construcjjion. Theso 
remarks apply also to many oi the smaller towns. Aa a result the 
orderly development of rural and urban residential areas has been 
woefully neglected in the past. 

3. This state of ahairs must not be allowed to continue. The 
Census of 1941 has revealed an accelerated rate of urbanisation in India 
and this tendency has received further impetus during the later years 
of the war. In the post-war period it is to be anticipated that new 
large-scale industrial developments, the active promotion of agricul- 
tural operations on a wide basis and the execution of large public 
works will, in all probability, help to create new townships and 
settlements and thus further the process of urbanisation. It is, there- 
fore, of paramount importance to regulate the growth jof towns in 
accordance with tlie principles of sound town planning and to make 
a determined effort to eradicate existing slums and to prevent condi- 
tions in which they can again grow and thrive. It is recognised that 
there are serious' limitations to the improvements that can be effected 
in respect of existing built-up areas. These have grown during a 
number of years and it may not be easy to demolish and rebuild 
them in all cases. Tradition, prejudice, ignorance, a conflict of 
interests between the community and private individuals ind the 
enormous expenditure that is involved are all factors to be reckoned 
with. At the same time, unless measures are taken now to retrieve 
the errors of the past and to ensure that new towns, cities and other 
inhabited areas are planned on sound principles, the problem we 
shall be creating for the future will be even more serious than that 
which faces the country today. 

OUB BEOOMMENBATIONS 
Short-Term Programme 

4. The establishment of directional authorities in the I'rovinces 
and at the Centre . — We consider it essential that a Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Town and Village Planning should be established in each pro- 
vince as only in this way, can the subject receive the attention which it 
demands. Planning involves co-ordinated action by various govern- 
ment departments, such as those of land, agriculture, industries, 
public works, irrigation, local self-government and health and the 
proposed Ministry will be responsible lor ensuring that the necessary 
co-opera ti(m of all the concerned departments is secured. 

5. At the Centre we are not suggesting the creation of such a 
Ministry. Most of the direct responsibility for planning and execu- 
tion will rest with Provincial Governments, but at the Centre there 
should be an expert in town planning who, for the purposes of admin- 
istration, may be attached to the establishment of the Director- 
General of Health Services under the Ministry of Health. In making 
this recommendation we have been infliunu'ed by the fact that, w^liile 
the subject of town and country planning is related to the activitie*^ 
of various departments of Government, the health aspect of this 
activity is, in our view, of over-riding importance. 

6. This officer, although he will be attached to the Central Ministry 
of Health, should be the consultant on this subject to other depart- 
ments such as the Kail ways and Posts and Telegraphs. He will be 
responsible for advising on all matters relating to town and village 
planning in Centrally Administered Areas. Further, all provincial 
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schemes which receive hnancial support from /the Central exchequer 
will be scrutinised by him from the technical point of view before 
being sanctioned, during execution and on their completion. His 
professional advice will also be available to the provinces even in 
respect of schemes which are not supported by grants from the 
Centre. 

7. We suggest that the Central Directorate of Town and Village 
Planning should function as an Information Bureau for town plan- 
ners throughout the country and that the Directorate should be 
equipped with an adequate library and literature on the most recent 
developments in this field in other countries in order to make the 
information service that is provided as up to date and complete as 
possible. 

8. As it is in the provinces that the major activities in connection 
with town and village planning: will be carried out, the technical 
assistance to be provided to the Ministry dealing with this subject 
will have to be on a larger scale than that suggested for the Centre. 
But, before we go into the details of the composition of such a 
provincial technical organisation, we may consider some of the more 
important functions which wilL have to be performed in connection 
with the proposed planning. The carrying out of such functions will 
have to be regulated by legislation and we therefore olTer the follow- 
ing suggestions regardkig such legislation. 

9. Town Planning Legislation , — The main provisions of towji 
planning legislation should include, among others, (1) the reserva- 
tion of land in and around a town within certain notified limits in 
order to prevent its development in a manner incompatible with the 
pririciples of town planning; (ii) the prevention of ribbon develop- 
ment, that is the growth of a town along a highw^ay and (iii) th<* 
requirement that all local authorities, improvement trusts, building 
societies, industrial organisations, private estate development con- 
cerns and Government Departments should submit all schemes for 
land development or slum clearance to the Provincial Ministry of 
Housing and Town and Village Planning for previous sanction before 
such schemes are proceeded with. 

It is suggested that the proposed legislation should empow'cr 
Governments to declare, by notification, the miniinuni size of projects 
to be submitted for approval in terms of the acreage of land to be 
developed, the number of houses to be built or the number of persons 
expected to be housed. 

10. We suggest that the following minima may be, prescribed in 
respect of the size of a developmental area and of a housing scheme 
in order to make approval by the proper authority a condition prece- 
dent to the starting of operations, namely, a plot of over 15 acres in 
size or a housing scheme involving 100 or more houses or family units 
or a scheme for housing 500 or more persons. 

11. We believe that town and village planning are Provincial func- 
tions. Legislation to regulate planning in respect of towns exists 
In the provinces of Madras, Bombay, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces but, as far as we are aware, no such provision exists in 
respect of rural areas. We consider that legislation should be enact- 
ed in all the provinces on a fairly uniform basis and that it should 
include, within its scone, hbth urban ..and rural areas We there- 
fore suggest that the Central Government should, in consultation 
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with town planning experts, draw up model legislation and recom- 
mend its adoption by the Provinces or, with their approval, seek 
the enactment of an all-India Act. In either case consideration 
should be given to the possibility of incorporating in the proposed 
legislation all the requirements that modem conceptions regarding 
towrTand country planning would suggest for inclusion. Compulsory 
acquisition of land is often an important measure to be adopted in 
this connection and, as this subject is also at present one within the 
jurisdiction of the provinces, we recommend that the existing law 
on this matter should be examined and that siicli modifications as 
may be considered necessary should be incorporated in the proposed 
model legislation. 

12. The provincial technical organisation . — We consider it essen- 
tial that' the Provincial Ministry of Housing and Town and Village 
Planning should be able to call upon the services of a technical 
expert as its adviser, who may be called the Director of Town and 
Village Planning. The Provincial Director should have in the begin- 
ning three Itegional Assistant Directors in the larger provinces. Their 
number may be suitably reduced in the smaller provinces. 

The duties of the Director of Town and Village Planning will 
include, among others, the following:* 

(a) To draw up master plans for such local authorities as may 

ask for them; 

(b) To determine, on his own initiative or at the request of 

individual local authorities, the area around each of 
them in which the develoj)inent of land should be 
controlled, and to advise the Minister to notify such 
area as reserved for town planning; 

(c; To advise other goveniment departments, improvement 
trusts, local authorities, registered housing co-operative 
societies and other organisations interested in town 
planning and housing, on the schemes they propose and 
to draw up seliemes for them, if they have no compe- 
tent technical advisers. Jf it is considered necessary to 
levy a fee on all organisations except government 
departments for the advice given to them, it is suggest- 
ed that the fee should be kept to the minimum possible 
level in order to encourage all concerned to obtain the 
technical advice of the provincial town planning expert; 

(d) To examine schemes submitted to the Ministry for 
approval under the provisions of the proposed legisla- 
tion and to advise the Minister on them; 

(o) To inspect schemes during execution and on completion, 
in order to (msure that they are carried out on approved 
lines. 

. The Director of Town Planning is not expected to interfere with 
the routine administration of the improvement trusts and other 
concerns. But, as has been pointed out above, it will be his duty to 
^ee that, in the execution of works by them, the prescribed standards 
maintained. 

13. While our proposal is that every scheme falling within the pres- 
^'ribed standards should receive the prior sanction of the town plan- 
ning authority before execution is proceeded with, such legal provi- 
sions will have to be supplemented by routine inspections in order 
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to ensure that there is no contravention of the law. The Director 
of Town l^lanning and his organisation constitute too small a staff 
for the effective carrying out of such inspections. We, therefore^ 
shggest that the Public Health HngiBeers at the district headquarters,, 
the Assistant Public Health Engineers attached to the secondary' 
units and the Public Health Inspectors in the primary units should 
undertake such inspections on behalf of the Director of Town Plan-- 
ning and bring to his notice cases of construction without the prior 
sanction qf the proper authority. In the earlier s&ges of our pro- 
gramme there will thus be more effective supervision over unauthor- 
ised construction in the area under our scheme than in the territory 
outside it. The Itegional Assistant Directors of Town Planning 
should, in the initial stages, concentrate attention primarily on the 
latter in order to ensure that a reasonable measure of compliance 
with the requirements of the law is enforced in this area also. 

The Director of Town Planning should have a salary and status 
comparable with those of other heads of departments. 

The QuaUflcations of a Town and Village Planner 

14. In India planning has suffered in the past from the fact that the 
recognised expert advisers to Governments have, in many cases, been, 
civil engineers in cff&rge of Public Works Departments. While some 
knowledge of engineering is no doubt necessary, a town planner is not 
merely an engineer. Similarly, while he should know something of 
architecture, the town planner is not an architect pure and simple. 
The examination for the Associate Membership of the Town Planning 
Institute of London gives some idea of the range of subjects with 
which a town planner should be familiar. The intermediate examina- 
tion for this qualification has a paper dealing with elementary principles 
regarding construction of buildings and roads as well as surveying and 
levelling. In the final examination the subjects include: (a) the 
history of town planning, (b) town planning practice, (c) town plan- 
ning in relation to architecture and amenities, (d) town planning in 
relation to engineering, (e) town planning in relation to surveying, and 
(f) the law relating to town and country planning. The student is 
required to liave some elementary knowledge about sewerage and 
water supply. The details set out in the syllabus indicate that the 
candidate shoiild have, in relation to sewers and drains, information 
regarding requirements in respect of population and general knowledge 
of capacity, gradients and sewage disposal. He must also be familiar* 
with the relation of the distribution of water, gas and electric supplies 
and sewage disposal to “zoning”. 

We have indicated above, in some detail, the technical qualifica- 
tions of a town and village planner because we consider it will be a 
mistake to continue Ihe practice of entrusting this branch of public 
administration to » (yivil Engineer who does not possess the special 
knowledge that planning requires. . 

Planning in TJtIwdl and Rural Areas 

15. Large cities , — In some of the larger and more congested cities 
of India, improvement trusts have been engaged, for some time, in 
slum clearance and the improvement of housing. These trusts have 
been created under different provincial Acts and they do not function 
in the same manner. For instance, we understand that the* Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has no control over the erection of buildingi^ 
on cleared areas while the United Provinces Town Improvement Act^ 
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^nakefi the trusts the authorities responsible for operating, in the 
“areas under their scheme the provisions regarding building and 
drainage in the provincial Municipal Act. The Delhi Improvement 
Trust was constituted by the ^Government of India by the applica- 
tion, under the Delhi Laws Act, of the United Provinces Town Im- 
provement A-ct and this Trust exercises the right of enforcing the 
building and drainage byelaws of Delhi Municipality. It is under- 
stood that the Trust, in addition to such powers, imposes other condi- 
tions also, e.g.^ those relating to the lease of land for building pur- 
poses. It maintains its own staff for inspection during the construc- 
tion of buildings and also after occupation, in order to ensure that all 
•the rules and regulations are satisfied. 

16. We have described above these differences in the functions of 
improvement trusts in order to draw attention to one or two 
matters. In Calcutta the responsibility for slum clearance and the 
responsibility for enforcing hygienic standards of construction in the 
cleared areas have been separated and assigned to two independent! 
authorities, namely, the Improvement Trust and the Municipal Cor- 
poration respectively. This is understood to have worked unsatis- 
factorily as the building byelaws of the city have not been effectively 
enforced and the purpose, for which clearance was undertaken, 
appears to have been defeated. On the other hand, in Delhi the 
Improvement Trust is carrying out, in the areas covered' by its 
schemes, functions which should legitimately be performed by the 
municipal authority. This results in the maintenance of separate 
supervisorv staffs by the two authorities for the exercise of similar 
•functions in contiguous areas. 

It seems to us that neither of these represents a completely satis- 
factory situation. It is deplorable that cleared areas resulting from 
costly demolition operations should be allowed to be built over 
without adequate control. At the same time, measures designed to 
remedy this defect should not result in creating, within the area of 
a municipality's jurisdiction, another body which usur 2 :)s some of its 
functions. 

17. Before we make suggestions to meet the difficulties indicated 
above we may state our view that, the establishment of improvement 
trusts is necessary in all large cities of India for dealing with large 
scale slum clearance and rehpusing. We consider, however, that the 
responsibility for enforcing the law in respect of building construction, 
drainage and water supply, in the developed areas should rest with 
the local authority. It should be obligatory on the improvement 
trust, as on any other body or individual promoting large scale 
housing, to carry out the requirements of local byelaws regarding 
housing, water-supply and drainage. In fact, as a responsible 
public authority, it does not seem unreasonable to suggest that the 
trust might provide even better standards than those laid down by 
the local authority as being applicable to all. 

18. We realise that, under existing conditions, local bodies have, 
for one reason or another failed to a large extent to carry out the func- 
tiona entrusted to them. We have made various suggestions in 
Chapter XVII, for improving the efficiency of local health adminis- 
tration. Apart from the legislative and administrative measures 
which have been suggested, we have included in our recommendations 
lihe appointment of public health engineers at three different levels 
of administration, namely, the headquarters of the province, the 
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district, and secondary unit, in order to assist in improYing environ- 
mental hygiene including the enforcement of suitable standards for 
housing. We therefore believe that, if our recommendations are given 
e£Eect to, local health authorities should be in a positioii to ensure 
greater compliance with the prescribed standards than they have 
done in the past. An improvement trust is at liberty, like any other 
corporate body or individual undertaking the development of large 
housing programmes, to employ such staff as it considers necessary 
to supervise jts own schemes and ensure sound construction and the 
fulfilment of the prescribed standards. Nevertheless the local autho- 
rity, advised by its technical officers, will continue to be responsible 
for enforcing these standards. Housing is but a part of the wider 
problems of environmental hygiene for the solution of which the local 
health authority must remain responsible. 

19. In making this recomrnejidation we are not ignoring the possibi- 
lity that, under existing conditions, cej*tain ijmprovement trusts 
may be carrying out the function of enforcing housing standards in 
a more effective manner than the local authorities with which they 
are associated and whose powers they have taken over. In these- 
circumstances we feel that, we must leave it to the Provincial 
Governments concerned to decide whether the present system or the 
one suggested by us should continue for the time being. 

20. In order to indicate the comprehensive nature of the planning 
that can be undertaken in a large city we give below a master-plan 
prepared for one such city, which makes provision for the following: — 

(1) industrial zones with railway facilities; 

(2) areas for housing industrial labour in close proximity to 

the industries, with provision for amenities so as to 
make these self-sufficient townships; 

(3) extension of the Civil Station providing accommodation for 

upper and lower middle class citizens with their domes- 
tic servants; 

(4) location of business and civic centres on wide roads; 

(5) reservation of sites for public and quasi-public institutions 

in convenient localities; 

(6) ring roads separating external and internal traffic; 

(7) building sites for the poor within a reasonable distance of 

their places of work, with provision for amenities similar 
to those provided for townships; 

(8) parks and playgrounds distributed over the entire area; 

(9) canalisation of water-courses and diversion of sullage and’ 

sewage into a complete water-carriage system of drain- 
age and 

(10) wide arterial roads driven through the heart of the existing 

congested city. 

21. One of the handicaps, from which existing improvement trusts 
have suffered, is lack of technical assistance. Every trust should be 
required to employ a town planner on its staff as soon as trained 
personnel of this class become available in sufficient numbers. Such 
technical assistance and the requirement that all schemes above a 
certain prescribed standard should receive the previous sanction of 
the provincial town planning authority before the commencement of 
operations, should suffice to ensufe that the schemes carried out by 
improvement trusts will not be technically unsound. 
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22. We would suggest jihat these trusts should not be allowed ta 
sell land freehold. It should be given on long lease for building pur- 
poses with such conditions as are necessary to ensure that the pres- 
cribed standards are observed. 

23. We are suggesting in the next chapter that the development oi. 
housing should dehnitely be the responsibility of Governments but 
that local authorities and improvement trusts should be made the = 
main instruments for discharging this responsibility. Priority should- 
be given to housing schemes for the lower income classes. 

24. Other urban areas . — The urban areas for which the establish- 
ment of improvement trusts is likely to be considered not feasible 
will, from the point of size and impoi^ance, be such as to make them 
suitable for inclusion in the district health organisation we have 
proposed elsewhere in the report. The local authority that should 
be made responsible for the planning of such urban areas should be 
the District Health Board. This authority should, as in the case* 
of an improvement trust, be required to maintain on its establish- 
ment a trained town planner who will, in technical matters, be 
•subject to the supervision of the Provincial Town and Village Plan- 
ning Directorate. The public health engineering staff maintained by 
the District Health Board will be able to help, as has already been, 
pointed out, to carry out effectively town planning administration. - 

25. Rural areas . — The rural areas present the most dif&cult pro- 
blem from the point of view of planning. In certain provinces many 
villages have no streets or roads, the houses having been built in- 
discriminately over the village site. The reconstruction of built up 
areas on lines conforming to modern conceptions of planning will by 
no means be easy even in the larger towns and cities because of 
vested interests and of the high cost involved. Por these and for 
certain other reasons it will be even more difficult to rebuild 
villages, on any substantial scale within a reasonable period of time. 
Until the health organisation we have proposed is extended over the 
country and is sufficiently strengthened to enable it to take an effect- 
ive share in rural planning, the provincial Town and Village Planning. 
Directorate will find it difficult to secure suitable staff to undertake 
satisfactory supervision over the schemes that may be developed in 
rural areas. In these circumstances, w'e feel that however desirable 
it may be to replan existing villages, such planning may not be prac- 
ticable as a short-term measure and that, during this period, atten- 
tion may have to be confined to the lay out of new villages which 
niay be established ns the result of developments in industry, mining,, 
agriculture or the settlement of demobilised personnel. In the case* 
of all new villages we recommend that the provincial Director of Towi> 
and Village Planning should be consulted beforehand by the depart- 
nient concerned and that he should design the lay-out. Large scale 
foad developments, electrification and irrigation projects may also* 
stimulate the growth of village communities and if, with the initiation 

such projects, planning principles are not simultaneously applied, 
there is a real danger of increasing the number of problems which 
are seeking to solve. Boad construction should be accompanied 
hy adequate legal provision against ribbon development. Here again 
^^pbasis should be laid on the need for prior consultation between? 
' ® planning authority and the departments concerned with tha 
Promotion of development projects. 
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26. There are certain aspects of village planning which have been 
^empnasised by Mr, Kagal in the report which he has prepared for 
ns. We commend these for consideration. We may quote his own 
woras* — 

*‘The technique of planning for villages is not difEereni from that 
for towns. It has, however, to be modified according to the needs, 
characteristics, customs and standards of living. It is in this sphere 
that the knowledge of local conditions, customs and habits plays a 
very important part. 

“The location of the market place in relation to the village, o< 
the manure pits, the cattle-shed and grain-store in relation fco the 
home are some of the problems that need special study and tactful 
.handling. The principle of “neighbourhood units “ adopted in the 
town can be worked into a village siting plan to enable one unit to 
serve several villages.** 

27. The preservation of rural amenities is another aspect of plan- 
ning for the countryside which should not be lost sight of. The pro- 
vision of certain essential requirements for the maintenance of health 
such as protected water supply, drainage, markets and communica- 
tions, is of course of fundamental importance. Apart from these, how- 
ever, we consider it desirable that mc^ern developments such as indus- 
trial and other projects of a remunerative nature should not be permit- 
ted to destroy the natural beauty of the countryside. As has been 
pointed out by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, continued residence in cities is 
“not without deleterious effects on imagination, inspiration and crea- 
tive power** while a holiday in the country enables a person “to drink 
in with the zest of a thirsty man the delights of natural beauty and 
return to the town reinvigorated in soul**. An orderly development 
of rural community life so as to promote economic and social welfare, 
without at the same time disfiguring the face of nature, is the ulti- 
mate aim that planning should keep in view. 

Xocation of Industry 

28. We are concerned with the problem of industrial development 
only from the point of view of ensuring conditions favourable to the 
health and well-being of the workers and of the general community. 
We have considered the question in relation to the industrial workers 
in our chapter on occupational and industrial health. Here we shall 
confine ourselves to the question of the repercussion that the location 
of iuflustry may have on the health of the general community. 

29. The haphazard location of industries in inhabited areas must be 
controlled by proper legislation. Legal provision exists in certain 
provincial Local Self-government Acts for enabling the local authority 
to regulate their location within their areas. For instance, in the 
province of Madras, municipal and non -municipal local authorities 
have power to regulate, by the issue of licences, the establishment 
of any factory, workshop or work-place in their territories provided 
these employ steam, water or other mechanical power or electrical 

•power. It has been specifically laid down that the local autho- 
Tity has the right to refuse permission if, in its opinion, such loca- 
tion is objectionable by reason of the density of population in me 
vieigbbourhood or by the likelihood of nuisance being caused. ® 
desire that provision for controlling the location of industry 
he included in the proposed model legislation we have 
^earlier in this chapter. Such provision should be applicable to urn 
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and rural areas. It is desirable that the law should be sufficiently 
elastic to bring within its scope all industrial establishments which 
are likely to be detrimental to the health of the community, irres- 
pective of the question as to whether electrical or any form ot 
mechanical power is used. 

30. We have already suggested earlier in this chapter that, when- 
ever an industry is to be established, the lay-out should be submitted 
to the Ministry of Housing, Town and Village Planning for previous 
approval. This requirement should apply not only to factories but 
also to any residential accommodation for industrial workers. In 
order to ensure that this legal provision is properly carried out we 
would suggest that the Director of Town and Village Planning and 
his assistants should be given the powers of factory inspectors for 
inspecting and taking appropriate action in respect of any violation 
of approved plans. . 

31. A colony for industrial workers should not be permitted on a 
temporary basis for a longer period than three years and, even during 
this period> provision should be made for such amenities as roads, 
water, drainage, sanitation and lighting. Failure to make such pro- 
vision will generally result in the creation of conditions which are 
harmful to the health not only of the workers but also of the general 
community among whom they live. Our attention has been drawn 
to the extremely unsatisfactory conditions under which labourers 
employed on Government works in the capital city of India have been 
forced to live. We trust that such conditions will not be allowed to 
continue. 

Training Facilities 

32. There are no facilities in India for training in the subject of 
town and country planning. No degrees or diploma courses have been, 
instituted in the universities. The subject is not taught in any of 
tile existing engineering colleges. Nor has there been in the past a 
demand in the country for the services of trained town planuers. 
The proposals we have made here will, on the other hand, require 
the creation of a large body of trained workers in this field. We make- 
two recommendations in this connection. One is that a certain num- 
ber of selected individuals should be sent to Europe and America for 
training in the subject. The other is that town planning experts 

if necp.ssnry, be recruited on short-term contracts from abroad 
ftnd that training centres should be set up at least m a few univer- 
sities in the country. 

The Recruitment of Town-planning Officers for the Centre and the^ 
Provinces 

33. During the short-term programme it may be necessary for the 
Governments in India to obtain the services of town-planning experts 
horn abroad on short-term contracts. We consider it desirable that 
tho Central Government and at least the major provinces should 
Initiate town and village planning activities on the lines suggested- 
in this chapter with the least possible delay. If the programme of 
haiiiing suggested by us proceeds satisfactorily a sufficient number of 
trained men will, in*^ due course, become available to extend the sor- 

into the smaller provinces as well as for expanding the work 
^ **eady in progress in the- larger ones. 
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EstabUfllunent ol an Institute of Town and Rural Planning 

34. We believe that the advancement of science, in whatever field 
it may be, will be promoted by the creation of suitable scientific and 
technical societies. These help to stimulate discussion and to 
-develop scientific activity. They also help to , establish desirable 
standards of professional conduct and efficiency. In their report the 
Industrial Commission (1918) on Scientific and Technical Societies 
said, “we are of opinion that the interests of India demand the 
establishment of Indian institutes, societies and associations analo- 
.gous to the Institution of Civil Engineers, Chemical Society and the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science'*. We 
believe that, in due course, the development of town and country 
planning in India will be served by the creation of such an Institute 
of Town and Rural Planning. We may draw attention to the Road 
'Congress which has been established with the object of promoting the 
■science and practice of road-building and maintenance and of provid- 
ing a channel for the expression of the collective opinion of its 
members on all matters pertaining to roads. Its membership is open 
to qualified engineers who are or have been connected with roads, to 
other persons of scientific eminence who are engaged in a responsible 
capacity in scientific work allied to road construction and maintenance 
as well as to persons who are engaged in the administration of roads 
or road transport, in business connected with the construction and 
maintenance of roads or in the manufacture or sale of material used 
in connection with the making or repairing of roads or road transport 
"vehicles. The Congress has a Governing Body which provides repre- 
sentation for official engineering departments, engineers in Indian 
States, district board and municipal engineers and the general body 
of members of the organisation. The creation of a similar organisa 
tion for town and village planning will constitute an important step 
forward in promoting the development of this activity on sound linos 
and in advancing the cause of education and research in the subject. 
The Long-Term Programme 

35. In our view the implementation of the recommendations out- 
lined in this chapter can and should be started with as little delay as 
possible during the short-term programme. Inadequacy of trained 
personnel and lack of funds will naturally make progress slow, parti- 
cularly in the early stages. The replanning of established cities and 
towns, involving as it does large slum clearance and rehousing 
schemes, must necessarily take time and can be accomplished only 
in stages. In regard to the planned development of our urban and 
jrural areas it seems irrelevant to speak of two specific stages of short 
and long-term effort. Certain measures must, however, take prece- 
.dence over the others. These include the creation of facilities for tlie 
training of the required presonnel, the establishment of planning 
'directorates at the Centre and at least in the major provinces and the 
enactment of the necessary legislation on the lines indicated by us. 
These and such other recommendations of ours as can be carried 
.out without delay should receive early attention. They will consti- 
tute the short-term programme while the continuing range of activity 
designed to promote urban and rural land development on lines best 
^tted to serve the interests of the community will remain an un- 
ending task, shaped and guided as it will be by changes in social 
•outlook and by the growing comjplexity of the community's needs. 
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HOUSING, BUBAL AND* UBBAN 

ilniroducUoii 

1. Housing and town and village planning must be considered as 
being complementary to each other. Housing in its wider sense is 
•concerned with the development of residential areas in such a manner 
•as to provide for the people hygienic dwellings in pleasant and 
healthy surroundings, with facilities for recreational and social 
activities. Planning is concerned with the equitable distribution of 
the available land according to the various needs of the community, 
which include the provision for residential and industrial areas, space 
for broad thoroughfares, parks and gardens, and further development. 
'Thus the planning of land distribution and the development of 
housing seek to achieve jointly the purpose of transforming the 
physical environment in order to create suitable conditions for health- 
ful living. 

2. The modern conception of housing is against the idea of 
•creating a conglomeration of buildings erected without planning and 
•often resulting in mere mechanical extensions of existing urban 
•centres. On the other hand, in progressive countries, advanced 
thought in regard to the planning of land development and the pro- 
vision of housing for the people favours the creation of what is known 
as the community unit. We may indicate what we mean, by a 
quotation from Catherine Bauer’s “Modern Housing’'. “The ideal 
has undoubtedly been the self-contained regional town, complete 
with assorted industries, and agricultural belt and full facilities for 
-social life. This is the one way to carry the premises underlying 
modern housing and planning through to a really satisfactory con- 
clusion. The building of completely new cities, of a size and extent 
limited in advance and located scientifically in respect of natural 
resources, manufacture, and distribution, is the only way in which 
the use-standards embodied on a small scale in the best modem 
housing can be enlarged to include all of modern human environ- 
ment”. 

3. It will thus be seen that the new outlook is tending towards 
the promotion Of land development and housing as a co-ordinated 
process in order to assist the growth of community life, including 
employment, on a rational basis. We believe that, howsoever 
difficult the housing problems of India may appear to be at present, 
we should approach their solution from this point of view'. Whether 
it be rural or urban areas, the provision of hygienic homes for the 
: people and of facilities for full community life are common ideals 
to be realised. The villages, with their sparsely distributed popula- 
tion and the simpler habits of their inhabitants, whose vocations are 
mainlv confined to agriculture and cottage industries, present a loss 
complicated problem than the towns, with their requirements based 

•on industrial development and populations living under intensely 
•congested conditions. 

'Mating Housing Oondltions In Utban and Bnral Areas 

4. Housing conditions in India present a deplorable picture. 
^Statistics of building and house construction are not available, but 
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the following figures for inhabited houses relating to India as a whole^ 
including the Indian States are taken from the Census Beport of 
J941:— 


Census year 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 


Average number of persona per 
house (British India and Indlai^ 
States) 

4-9 

4-9 

50 

5*1 


[When it is remembered that these figures relate to houses of everj^ 
description and size, from the one-room tenement to the largo 
mansion, and include even temporary structures of fiimsy construe* 
tion so long as they are used for habitation, the value of these 
averages, for indicating the true extent of housing accommodation 
available to the people, is doubtful. One fact emerges. During the 
past few decades the rate' of growth in housing has not kept pace 
with the rise in population. 

5. A brief siurvey of existing housing conditions has been attempt^^ 
ed in Chapter X of Volume I of our report. It is in no sense com- 
prehensive in scope or complete in detail. We have given some of 
the impressions that we gained during our tours, of the terrible 
conditions of housing in some rural and urban areas and in particular 
of the appalling overcrowding in industrial areas. The single-room 
tenement is a common feature of even many of the- more recently 
constructed housing accommodation •in industrial areas. It often 
houses more than one family and in any case has to serve as living 
room, kitchen and bedroom. The sanitation of such tenements 
is usually inadequate and of a very rudimentary nature. Even 
where blocks of single rooms have been built for workers, the 
latrine and washing accommodation is usually quite insufficient. 
Tlie War has greatly aggravated overcrowding in the great industrial 
areas. Thousands of workers have been drawn to them by new war 
industries or by the expansion of old ones, but little attempt has 
been made to provide the additional accommodation required. The 
result is that conditions in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cawnpore, 
to mention only a few cases, are indescribable and intolerable. Thou- 
sands are without any home or shelter and have to live and sleep on 
pavements, verandahs, in open spaces, under trees, in cowsheds or 
in any temporary shelter. The Whitley Commission wrote in 1930 : — 

“Neglect of sanitation is often evidenced by heaps of rotting 
garbage and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of 
latrines enhance the general pollution of air and soil. 
Houses, many without plinths, windows and adequate , 
ventilation, usually consist of a single small room, the 
only opening being a doorway often too low to enter 
without stooping. In order to secure some privacy, old 
kerosene tins and gunny bags are used to form screens 
which further restrict the entrance of light and air. In 
dwellings such as these, human beings are born, sleep 
and eat, live and die". 

Conditions in urban areas are much worse today. 

6. Provincial Governments have taken very little interest in the 
development of hoiisini^ estates or in providing working class /.cconr- 
xnodation. The number of houses built by Improvement Trusts ioT 
the poorer section of tbe population', for the relief of overcrowding, ov 
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for those displaced by slum clearance schemes, has been negligible- 
Most of the progress made in the housing of industrial workers has^ 
been by railways and other authorities and by large employers of 
labour, many of whom have built quarters and housing colonies for 
their employees. Some are satisfactory, but many are still below 
a desirable standard for the low-paid workers. Private building 
activities are mainly for the benefit of the middle and wealthier 
classes. 

There are laws in the major municipalities dealing with the pre- 
vention of overcrowding and the observance of elementary rules of 
hygiene; and they also e:xist in some of the eauctments relating to 
smaller municipalities. But the authorities have shown little or no 
interest in their enforcement; and very few local bodies have 
attempted to control or to encourage the development of housing 
on proper lines in urban areas. 

7. In rural areas, houses are without water supply and latrines; 
lighting is inadequate or non-existent; many are in a state of dis- 
repair, and without ventilation. Sometimes, the industrious house- 
wife, with her general sense of tidiness, endeavours to keep the 
inside of the house clean and her brass utensils polished; but she is 
generally oblivious of or indifferent to the defects in the sanitation 
and cleanliness of the environment. 

8. There is practically no control of rural housing throughout the 
coimtry, although in Chapter X t>f the Punjab Colony Manual, the 
Punjab Government gives detailed instructions regarding the selec- 
tion of sites for villages in colony areas and the manner in which 
such villages are to be laid out. No standards have, however, been 
prescribed for the dwellings to be built in these villages. Becently, 
the Punjab Government has decided to extend village planning to: 

(a) a district board area where urban conditions have developed 

because of close proximity to a town, when it is found 
that, for any reason, it is not possible to extend the boun- 
dary of the town so as to include the rural area under 
consideration; 

(b) large villages of the size of small towns which, for one reason 

or another, cannot be notified as small towns ; 

(c) villages found on survey to be tuberculosis-ridden and 

(d) new villages which are springing up at important meeting 

points of main roads in different parts of the Province. 

The Impossibility of making an Estimate of Housing Requirements 

9. This brief review of existing conditions has not taken into 
account the continuing growth of India’s population. During the 
ten years from 1931 to 1941 the population of the country, as a whole, 
increased by 50 millions or about five millions annually. In the- 
absence of reliable statistics, even a rough estimate of the number 
of houses required for the country, taking into consideration the rate 
of population growth, the death rate and other factors, is almost im- 
possible. There are also social changes which affect the housing, 
problem. The disintegration of the joint family system, which wiU 
increase in tempo with industrialisation, and a rise in the standard; 
of living, may well result in a demand for housing accommodation 
not less pressing than that caused by the growth of population 
during the two decennial periods, 1921 — 31 and 19B1 — 41, the nei* 
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iincreases in houses were 4*8 and 8*5 millions while the corre- 
isponding increases in population were about 30 and 50 millions 
'These represent average annual increases in population to the extent 
of three and five millions respectively during the two periods. The 
new houses built, during the two periods, were 16 per cent and 17 
per cent of the respective annual increases in population. Inspite 
of these increases, the density per house rose from 4*9 in 1921 to 
.5-1 in 1941. 

10. Without further data than are now available, it is not possible 
-even to hazard a guess as to the extent of new construction neces- 
sary for providing housing accommodation of a reasonable standard 
for the existing population. A definition of what that standard 

-should be would influence the estimate of the number of new houses 
■required, because a large percentage of existing houses would be 
condemned as unfit for human habitation by any reasonable standard, 
.and another large percentage w^ould require extensive improvement 
before they can reach the required standard. 

Recent Housing Developments in Western Countries 

11. We may briefly indicate some recent developments in Western 
countries in national housing programmes. Between the tw’o \vorld 
wars the provision of adequate housing for the people was recog- 
nised in most European countries as an urgent and important social 
problem. Governments accepted the view that “housing has 
‘become a public utility” and that “the right to live in a decent 
•dwelling has taken its place in the “national minima” — the right 
to good and abundant water, to sanitation, to adequate fire and 
police protection, to the use of paved and lighted roads, to educa- 
tion, to a certain amount of medical care, and. in most European 
-countries, to various forms of social insurance”.* 

12. These national housing schemes have certain features, which 
include control by a public authority over housing standards and 
financial aid directed towards promoting the building of houses of 
the required quality and in sufficient numbers, and the maintenance 
of the scales of rent at reasonable levels. In order to ensure quality, 
some countries have organised “national agencies for estahlishing 
standards, for supplying information, education, plans and technical 
advice, and for conducting experiments in materials and methods.’ 
In the United Kingdom, the Ministry of Health has issued manuals 
•of type design and procedure, and sanctions all plans submitted by 
local authorities before Government aid is given. In Germany there 
was, before the War, a State Society for Housing and Building 
Research, which published a number of reports and investigations, 
and also conducted many experimental housing developments in 
great detail. 

13. Local authorities in the United Kingdom have been entrust- 
ed with the responsibility for working class housing by a series of 
Acts. Every local authority must review periodically the housing 
needs of its area and submit to the Government proposals for the 
pi'ovision of new houses for its working class population. By the 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1938, grants from the Exchequer 
vary from .€5-10-0 per house per annum for 40 years in respect of 
accommodation for the rehousing of persons displaced in pursuance of 
-clearance and redevelopment operations to a graded payment ranging 

• Modem Housing bv Catherine Bauer. 
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Jrom £11 to £25 per flat per annum for the same period in the case 
'Of blocks of flats built on extensive sites. Housing for members of 
the agricultural population is subsidised to the extent of £10 per 
house per year for 40 years, increased in exceptional circumstances 
to £12 per year. Local authorities are required, as a general rule, 
to make contributions from their own funds on the basis of 50 per 
•cent, of the Government contribution, although in respect of agri- 
cultural housing their contribution is only £1 per home per annum 
for 40 years. 

14. Some idea of the extent of housing that has been made avail- 
able and of the flnancial implications of the national housing pro- 
..gramme may be obtained, for the period intervening between the 
two wars, from the following quotation from the “Synopsis of 

by Jameson and Parkinson: — 

“In November, 1918, the number of houses in England and 
Wales was just under eight million. From the end of 
the war to the 31st March, 1940, about four million new 
houses were provided in England and Wales, of which 
over a million were built by local authorities and about 
three million by private enterprise, and an increase of 
about 50 per cent, over the number of houses in existence 
at the Armistice. Since the inception in 1933 of the five 
years programme for the cleiirance of the slums more 
than a million people have been removed from slum houses 
into new houses. The total annual contribution from 
public funds in respect of housing was about £19,000,000 
in 1938-39 of which sum approximately £3,800,000 came 
from local authorities. . . Government subsidies are now 
available only in respect of housing accommodation 

required for the abatement of overcrowding, slum 

clearance and the rehousing of the persons displaced. 
Special assistance is given, however, towards the provision 
of houses for members of the agricultural population’’. 

In view of the housing shortage brought about by the second World 
War, and the implications of the social security programme, the pro- 
gress of housing operations in England must be far greater than it 
has ever been in the past. 

OUR REOOMMENDATIONS 

15. We have not had the opportunity of studying the housing 

problem in such a manner as to enable us to offer detailed sugges- 
tions regarding the formulation of a national housing policy. Many 

aspects of this question, such as tinance, the procurement, stand- 

ardisation and price control of building material, the regulati<^n of 
building construction through public and private agencies, and many 
allied subjects of fundamental importance, fall outside onr sphere of 
enquiry. Our recommendations are couched in general terms and 
are mainly concerned with the importance of bousing ai^d planning to 
health. 

16. In India a long-term housing policy, comprehensive in its 
scope and modern in its outlook, is essential for a satisfactory solution 
^of the problem. The objective to be attained is the creation of 
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hygienic houses in suihcient numbers and of adequate size, in *'sani-^ 
tated'" areas, equipped with all the facilities necessary for commu- 
nity life. The execution of such a programme will be possible only 
through a period of many years. 

17. The main factors involved in the promotion of large scale 
housing schemes are: (1) the availability of land; (2) the provision 
of streets, water supply, drainage and other utilities to serve the 
common purpose; (8) the production of building material of the 
required quality at reasonable prices; (4) cost of the execution of 
the schemes and their maintenance, when completed. A housing 
programme can only be carried out successfully if Governments, 
local authorities and improvement trusts are prepared to enter tha 
field with large scale housing schemes of their own, and to stimulate 
co-operative and building societies and private interests to more 
satisfactory performance, by linancial and technical aid and the rigid 
enforcement of better standards. Governments and public authori- 
ties can perform the following functions: — 

(i) the planning, execution and regulation of housing programmes 

including participation by local authorities and improve- 
ment trusts in house construction and maintenance ; 

(ii) the grant of linancial assistance by long-term loans at low 

rates of interest, or grants-in-aid ; 

(iii) the prescription and enforcement of standards and 

(iv) the promotion of housing research. 

Begulation of Housing Activities 

18. It has been pointed out by Mr. Jixagal in his lieport that 
land is plentiful in India and that with the proper distribution of 
industry and planning of land, it should be possible to control land 
values. Yet, we bad evidence, during our tours, of the dihiculty 
experienced by the authorities m acquiring laud which was suitable 
for housing estates. The unearned increment, which accrues to the 
owners of land near towns and industrial areas owing to urban deve- 
lopment, has a profound effect upon planning. Uncontrolled freedom 
to use such land lor any purpose may be detrimental to the commu- 
nity, and some check should be exercised upon the extent to which 
owners of laud inay exploit the community for profit. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, and of all other legislation governing the acquisition and 
ownership of land be reviewed with a view to making such amend- 
ments as will remove the present obstacles to the acquisition of new 
lands for building and planning purposes, and to the control of the 
incremental value of land suitable for housing estates and village 
development. 

The production of building materials of good quality at reason- 
able prices is a technical matter on w’hich expert advice is require^. 
It is essential, however, for any post-war housing programme, that 
building costs should be reduced to as low a figure as possible, com- 
mensurate with improved standards and satisfactory conditions for 
the labour employed. This is a matter which should interest th® 
Central and Provincial Public Works Departments, and we would call 
the attention of the authorities concerned to the Report of the ExpeH 
Mission which was appointed by the Ministry of Works in the United 
Kingdom to survey American practice in the design and construction 
of buildings, in equipment and finishing, and the use of material* 
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'With a view to securing in the United Kingdom in the i:)ost-war period 
,(a) incn^eased speed in output, (b) reduced building costs# (c) improved 
‘Standards of equipment and timshing, and ^d) improved conditions for 
labour. An enquiry on sniuiar lines in this country is important and 
should be started as soon as possible. 

^Functions of the jerovincial Government 

19. Upon Provincial Governments must rest the primary res- 
ponsibility lor dealing with the problem of housing and town and 
village planning and for developing and executing housing schemes 
within their respective areas, (^ilie responsibility of the t3entral 
Government for the centrally administered areas is that of any 
other Provincial Government.) This cannot be evaded by leaving it 
to private building interests or employers of labour. The houBing of 
the people is essentially a State responsibility. It may, of course 
be delegated under suitable conditions and in defined areas, to local 
bodies or public authorities such as Improvement Trusts. Else- 
where, we have pointed out that every available agency must be 
utilised if a comprehensive programme is to be planned and executed 
witbin a reasonable time. But the Government concerned must be 
responsible for ensuring co-ordinated progress and for making or 
encouraging others to make a determined effort to provide more 'and 
better houses for the people. It is partly on account ot this that we 
have recommended the establishment in each province of a Ministry 
of Housing and Town and Village Planning which will be charged 
with the resjionsibility for the preparation and execution of new 
housing, and housing improvement schemes, slum clearances and 
urban and rural planning. We consider that the importance of 
housing and the planned development of the towns and villages fully 
justifies the creation of a separate Ministry which will be responsible 
for the planning and execution of a province-wide pirogramme. 
Only thus will this urgent problem receive the undivided attention 
of a single department and the determination of policy by Govern- 
ment at the highest level. 

20. There is no doubt that Provincial Governments will not be 
able to lire vide, from their own resources, the finance necessary for 
a bold and comprehensive housing programme, and they will be 
entitled to look to the Centre for financial assistance. It has been 
sugg<'sl(.Ml in sonic -picrters Hint an .Ml Imlia I louse Phinning Com- 
mission should be established, to which the Centre would give 
grants-in-aid or loans. There may be constitutional dilficulties in 
the way of such a jiroposal, on whicli we do not propose to express 
an opinion. But we do recommend that Provincial Governments should 
consider the establishment of a statutory body under the direction 
and (sontml of the Ministry of Housing and Town and Village Planning, 
with financial resources and power to plan and execute a province- 
wide house construction and town and village development pro- 
gramme on a 20-B0 year plan, in 5 yearly stages. 

21. Tn recommending Provincial Ministries of Housing and Town 
and Village Planning, wo ]i«avc not ignored the fact that housing 
constitutes the most important part of the physical onviromiient 
which continuously influences man*s health and well-being. The 
Provincial Ministry of HeaUh, therefore, is deeply concerned in the 
proper execution of any housing schemes and should he responsible 

the control and enforcement of minimum standards in the design 
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and construction, not only of houses, but also of the environmentai 
amenities, such as water-supply, sanitation and recreation. The 
two Ministries must work in close co-operation with one another and 
the staff of the Ministry of Health must, at all stages, be in contact 
with those who will be responsible for the execution of housing 
schemes and town and village planning. A more detailed reference* 
to this will be made later. 

Functions of the Local Authority 

22. We have already stated that, in England, local authorities havO' 
been responsible, lor nearly a century, for the control of State-aided 
housing. In Holland and Germany, it is understood that city 
corporations “are responsible for all housing in receipt of public aid,- 
that of co-operative societies as well as their own construction.’* 
In France, semi-official autonomous organisations known as Public- 
Housing Offices are entrusted with the task of controlling public- 
aided housing while in Vienna where housing developments of aa 
extensive nature took place prior to the recent war, the municipal 
authority concerned itself with all aspects of the problem, including; 
regulation, financing, construction and experiment. (We need hardly 
say that these remarks refer, in respect of the Continental coun- 
tries, to the period intervening between the two World Wars and not 
to the present time). We suggest that, in India, loans or grants 
by Provincial Governments to finance housing schemes should be 
administered by local bodies subject to such rules and regulations- 
as these Governments may prescribe. It seems desirable that, as in 
the case of England, each local authority should be made to contri- 
bute a suitable proportion of the cost of such schemes. 

23. The recommendations we have made for provincial and district^ 
health administration will, if implemented, establish certain new 
local authorities in place of existing ones. We visualise the creation 
of district organisations to deal with health, education, public works- 
and communications, in order to provide more favourable conditions' 
for efficient administration. We also envisage the establishment of 
co-ordinating bodies, on which these authorities will be represented, 
in order to ensure that their activities are integrated and directed' 
towards certain common and desirable ends. It is not easy to state 
precisely how these changes may affect the administration of the Pro- 
vincial Government. We assume, however, that the Ministry of 
Health will deal directly with the District Health Board, whereas the 
Ministry of Housing and Town and Village Planning will deal with 
whatever local organisation or organisations may be concerned with 
housing and planning. Matters which require the attention of more 
than one district organisation, may be dealt with by the co-ordinating 
body referred to above. 

In carrying out a province-wide housing and planning policy in 
urban and rural areas, the work of enforcement of standards etc., 
from the health point of view, will fall upon the district health orga- 
nisation and its officers. It will possess a staff of public health 
engineers, with suitable and qualified assistants, who will be in a 
position to advise and assist local authorities in prescribing and 
ensuring health standards in construction and planning work. On the 
other hand, the actual construction and maintenance of housing 
colonies will be carried out by the district agency which deals with 
public works, and which, in this connection, will be under tbc’ 
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control of the Ministry of Housing and Town and Village Planning,, 
or the authority to which the Ministry has delegated its powers. It 
is essential to secure co-ordination between the various units of the- 
administration in order that development schemes may be executed- 
with the greatest possible despatch. 

Functions of the Improvement Trust 

24. Improvement Trusts can perform most valuable functions in 
connection with slum clearance and the re-housing of dispossessed^ 
inhabitants in large towns and cities. Slum clearance involves the 
re-building and re-planning of the cleared areas and this can also- 
be undertaken by Improvement Trusts. We advocate placing the 
work of re-building in these areas in the hands of the Trusts and 
not in the hands of private enterprises. If the land is leased out 
or sold in blocks, building by private agencies is not likely, condi- 
tions in India being what they are, to yield such satisfactory results- 
as building by a public body, such as an Improvement Trust, on. 
well-planned lines. We have noted that few of the Trusts have 
adequate technical advice available to them in their work of plan- 
ning and housing (lonstniction. Wo have recommended, in the last* 
chapter, that each Improvement Trust should be able to employ a 
technical officer trained or experienced in town planning. With the^ 
strengthening of their general engineering and public health engineer- 
ing staffs, the local authorities should be able to exercise better 
supervision, than in the past, over the housing schemes within their 
areas. 

Housing Standards 

25. Standards must be prescribed by the Ministry of Health and 
enforced by local authorities. The public health engineering staff' 
maintamed by the District Health Boards will, as already stated, 
carry out the necessary inspections and other duties in respect of 
all housing, whether constructed by public or by private agencies. 
The fact that this supervision will be the function of the public 
health engineering staff, who are independent of the department' 
or departments responsible for construction, should help to secure 
a more effective check on the quality of the work carried out, whether 
by government, public authorities or private interests. 

26. The following are some general recommendations regarding 
standards to be prescribed : — 

(a) It has been estimated that the minimum accommodation* 
required per head is 100 sq. ft. for an adult and 60 sq. ft. for a 
child. It may be difficult to ensure this for all within any measur- 
able time. We are satisfied, however, that in any new construction 
the minimum floor space for a room should be 120 sq. ft. We under- 
stand that in some municipalities the minimum floor space prescribed 
is 80 sq. ft. or even 50 sq. ft. These standards are too low. 

The proportion of window to floor area in living rooms will, of 
course, vary in accordance with climatic conditions and the require- 
ments of light and ventilation. Uniform standards in India may not 

possible, but we recommend that Provincial Governments should 
Prescribe and enforce adequate standards regarding these matters. 

(b) We are strongly of the opinion that the use of the single- 
doomed tenement by a family should be condemned. It is not 
Necessary to enter into any elaborate arguments in support of this 
Opinion, as the single-roomed house is obviously unhealthy and 
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•renders privacy and the decencies of family life almost impossible^. 
In our view no house or portion of a house intended for occupation 
by a family should consist of less than two living rooms with a 
separate kitchen, a bath-room and latrine and in the warmer parts 
of the country, a verandah. In hill stations, this verandah may 
be replaced by another room. One-room tenements should be 
restricted for occupation by single persons and should be adequately 
provided with common kitchen, bath and latrine accommodation. 

(c) The proportion of the built-up to the total area should be 
smaller in rural districts and small towns (panchayats and small 
municipalities) than in the larger towns. In the former, houses 
should have sufficient open land adjoining them for the erection of 
a cowshed and for the disposal of refuse and manure. Minimum 
vset-backs, side and rear spaces should be regulated by local autho- 
rities in both rural and urban areas. 

(d) The walls, floors and roofs of houses should be so constructed 
as to prevent dampness and also provide insulation against the easy 
transmission of heat, cold and noise. In the design, as few oppor- 
tunities as possible should be given for the harbourage of vermin. 

(e) There should be statutory provision for water-supply, drainage 
and refuse collection for every house. The standards to be pres- 
cribed will have to vary according to the facilities available, but 
they should, in all cases, be approved and subject to inspection by 
the local authorities. 

(f) The provision for excreta disposal will also vary, but certain 
minimum standards should be prescribed and enforced. We would 
recommend that, wherever land is available and the owner of the 
house can afford the expenditure, the health authority should enforce 
the installation of the water carriage system, small septic tanks and 
soil absorption systems for the effluent being provided. Such dis- 
posal is eminently desirable in respect of institutions such as hospi- 
tals, jails, schools and students' hostels. Apart from enforcing such 
provision by law, every encouragement should be given to enable 
owners, wherever land exists, to provide themselves with this sani- 
tary convenience which, from the point of view of construction and 
maintenance, is not costly. 

27. The above suggestions should be embodied in rules or regula- 
tions and be made gradually applicable, during the short-term pro- 
gramme, to all new house constructions or alterations of existing 
houses in the areas under our scheme. During the first five years, 
these rules may be made applicable to the larger urban centres and 
industrial housing schemes; in the next five years, they may bo 
extended to the rural areas also. We do not imply, thereby, tint 
the problem of the regulation of housing conditions in the rural 
areas is less important; but if rules are to be administered and 
enforced, there must be adequate staff, and for sometime the task 
of enforcing these requirements in urban centres will absorb all the 
energies of the organisation we have recommended. Later, as staff 
increases in numbers and efficiency the rural areas will have to 
tackled. 

28. In the areas outside our scheme, we expect that the enforce- 
ment of these rules and regulations may not be so complete or satis- 
factory as in those covered by our organisation. It should, however, 
he possible for municipalities' with health officers and the better 
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trained and paid staff, which we recommend elsewhere, to enforce 
(hese rules and secure a reasonable measure of compliance with them. 

20. These rules, when brought into force in anj area, should pro- 
vide that every person contemplating the alteration of an existing 
house or the erection of a new one must apply to the health authority 
and submit plans for examination and approval by its technical ex- 
!pert, the public health engineer or the health officer in his absence. 
Provision should be -made for the owner to give notice to that autho- 
rity when the building is completed and to obtain a “certificarte of 
conformity with approved plans and standards*’ before occupation. 

80. These standards apply to all construction whether undertaken 
by public or private agency, by industrial concerns, building societies, 
Governments, municipalities, private contractors, etc. 

81.. In a large housing construction programme, temporary pro- 
s iision will have to be made for the housing of labour employed in the 
works. It is essential that, in the interest of the public health, plans 
;ind specifications for the necessary accommodation and for arrange- 
ments in respect of such essential requirements as water-supply, 
latrines, urinals and disposal of excreta and rubbish, should be made, 

I t or bei]ig sanetioin^d by the local authority, before constructional 
.,|)orations are started. Less rigid standards than those for ^ 
permanent housing will be prescribed for temporary establishments. 
The authority to prescribe such standards should normally be the 
iocal health officer. Tn the case of works above a certain scale, there 
should be an ap]3eal from the decision of this officer to the Director 
of Health Services, whose verdict should be final. 

32. We recommend also that the Ministry of Health should 
'Crniinise the housing schemes of all other government departments 
In order to ensure that they conform to the proposed minimum 
standard. 

38. We further recommend that when Kevenue or other P jart- 
ments of Government make grants of Crown land for hoiisii.^, to 
individuals or communities, a condition should be laid down requiring 
that the houses should be built according to standards prescribed for 
the area concerned. We suggest this jts an additional precaution in 
order to ensure the enforcement of the housing standards- 

'Type Plans 

34. The legal enforcement of housing standards is only one 
method of approach towards raising the quality of construction. We 
oolieve that an (Equally importmit method ir. that of making technical 
advice on the subject as widely available as possible. One of the 
methods is the preparation of type plans, covering a considerable 
range of cost, material and si/.es. The plans and estimates should 

sufficiently detailed to be of assistance to the wide variety of 
people for whom they are intended. They will have to be based on 
rates of cost, ns far as possible, and should incorporate locally 
procurable material. These type plans should be made readily avail- 
^mo to the "oneral public. 

nirnl areas, it may not he possible to enforce building standards 
^11 the enriv stages of development as strictly os in the towns. The 
mcommenrlatioiis, which we make hereafter, will, we believe, pro- 
ote house construction on more satisfactory lines. Public health 
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engineers and their staff should be instructed to give free advice re- 
garding ventilation, lighting, drainage and other matters connected' 
with house construction. 

Housing Research 

85. Housing research should be directed towards the evolution of 
various types of building suited to the requirements of different locali- 
ties and climatic conditions and to varying income groups. To this 
we attach the greatest importance. Such investigations should in- 
clude the development of local resources in building material of 
reasonable quality and durability. We recommend that building re- 
search should be initiated at engineering colleges and &t special insti- 
tutions where necessary facilities exist, for instance, the Forest Re- 
search Institute. In the United States a considerable amount of 
scientific research is regularly undertaken, by Governments, Univer- 
sities, professional institutions, trades associartions, manufacturers and 
organisations financed by private benefactors- Great advances are 
expected in the development of building materials, more particularly 
in plarstics, non-ferrous metals, composite and temporary materials, 
and materials used for thermal insulations. There is a large field 
for research in prefabrication or the factory production of buildings 
and large parts of buildings. 

All-India Housing Research Institute 

We have referred, earlier in this chapter, to a State Housing nnd 
Building Research Society in Germany which carried out valuable 
work in this field. There is also a Building Research Station in the 
United Kingdom which co-ordinates research activities. We recom- 
mend the establishment, with Government assistance, of an all-India 
Building Research Institute or Station. It should be a centre of 
active research in building problems, whose staff will be able to give 
technical advice to public and private bodies in the planning and 
execution of building schemes. Membership of this institute should 
be open to all interested in the improvement of house construction 
and planning generally. 

Housing Schemes under Private Auspices 

36. On however generous a scale active participartion by the State 
and State aid in a comprehensive programme of honsiTig construction 
and improvement may be provided, rapid progress will need the help 
of every available argency. We have already drawn attention to the 
fact that, in England, of about four million new houses constructed 
between 1918 and 1940, three million were built by private enter- 
prise. In India also, the scope for individual enterprise and organi- 
sations will be very large. Non-official agencies interested in the 
' housing problem include (1) employers of labour in factories, mines, 
plantations, docks, railways etc. and (2) the building trade. Eni- 
ployers of labour can render great assistance financially and in other 
ways in the promotion of a housing programme through co-opcration 
with Governments and public authorities. 

87. The building trade in India will require considerable 
sarHon and development if it is to play its part satisfactorily- ^ 
certain notable exceptions, private organisations and 
concerned with the building of houses for the people, lack 
guidance and knowledge in the planning and execution of their wor 
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A large part of constructional activity falling outside what naay be 
termed “public works “ normally goes on without any technical ad- 
vice at all. Such technical advice will onlv become available on the 
scale that is necessary when the number of qualified engineers and 
architects in the country is considerably increased. The provision of 
greater facilities for such training should, ther^ore, receive early 
attention. In the meantime, a stricter enforcement of building 
standards^ and the undertaking of house construction by local autho- 
rities or improvement trusts with the help of their qualified staffs, 
which we have already recommended, should help towards a general 
raising of the standards of construction. 

38. The need for an advance in housing in India is so great that 
it will be necessary to utilise every possible agency, whether private 
or public. Governments should be prepared to give financial assist- 
ance in the form of loans subject to strict conditions as to repayment 
standards ot design and construction, and the rents to be charged 
Co-operartive housing schemes and building societies should also be 
similarly encouraged and assisted. 

Private building societies, whether assisted from public funds or 
not, should be required to set apart reserves for the maintenance of 
such services as refuse collection, repair of roads, cleaning of drains 
and similar community services for their housing estates if they are 
situated in areas where a local health authority does not provide such 
services. We have in mind the possibility of housing developments, 
under private auspices, outside municipal boundaries, as a result of 
increased transport- facilities and of a desire on the part of the people 
to escape from the congestion of the towns into the more open sur- 
roundings of the countryside. 

Housing for the Lower Income Groups 

39. We believe that an India- wide housuig programme should give 
first priority to the needs of the poorer sections of the population 
having less than a certain income. It is not easy to fix an upper 
limit of monthly income suitable for all provinces. In the South it 
might be Rs. 100 to 150 a month; in the North it might he Rs. 150. 
to 250. Tlio limit would have to be fixed by each Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Urban Areas 

40. In many towns and cities, industrial workers live interspersed 
with the general population while the proportion of such workers to- 
tho total of the community varies from town to town. In these 
circumstances, the housing problem must be considered for the com- 
munity as a whole and not for industrial workers only, bearing in 
mind the in ‘-e.ne levels we have suggested for defining the working 
class population. 

41. We bejieve that future developments in the housing sphere 
^ill be regulated on proper lines if such developments are undertaken 
under public auspices, particularly in the larger urban centres. We 

already recommended the creation of improvement trusts in 
lhos() large cities which are not likely to be included in the district 
l^ealth organisation have proposed. These improvement tniats- 
in the case of other urban centres, the local authorities concern- 
ed should undertake to provide the major part of the housing accom- 
u^odation required for working class people. Such housing operations 
no doubt, have to be correlated with slum clearance and these 
public authorities are responsible for this activity also. The provision 
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of housing estates on a well-planned basis, with such amenities as 
water-supply, drainage, roads and lighting will also be facilitated if 
the public authority is in charge of such operations. 

42. We have already stated that the responsibility for providing 
houses for the people rests upon the Governments of the country. 
Local authorities and industries should no doubt, bear their share of 
the cost> but the State cannot escape the fundamental responsibility. 
Where new industries are started in undeveloped areas, however, this 
responsibility should be squarely placed upon the organisation con- 
cerned and, indeed, as we have recommended elsewhere, it should be 
a condition precedent to the establishment of a new industry in an 
undeveloped arefi that adequate housing and other amenities for the 
labour to be employed should be provided. 

Kural Areas 

43. The housing problejn in rural areas presents special diffi- 
culties. There is not such concentrated overcrowding there as in 
many urban areas. The village, though often congested, with its 
narrow lanes and its houses huddled together, is yet surrounded by 
open country which is more easily accessible to the inhabitants than it 
is to the town dweller. On the other hand, most villages lack such 
sanitary services and controlled water-supply, inadequate though they 
may be, as exist in many of the towns. They are also without elec- 
tric light, easy means of communication and many of the amenities 
that help to make towm life more tolerable. 

44. Yet, at least 87 per cent, of India's people live in the villages 
and their needs for better living conditions are as clamant as those 
of the townsmen. We believe that the minimum housing standards, 
which should be aimed at for the village, should be the same as those 
we have recommended for the lower income groups in the urban 
areas. There will, of course, be modifications in the lay-out and 
type designs of village houses which will make them more suitable 
for rural conditions. 

45. The Governments concerned, through such local authorities 
as may be suitable, should be responsible for enforcing minimum 
standards in any new village construction. They should also assist, 
with finance, advice and example, in the improvement of existing 
bouses in rural areas, Type designs for new houses and suggestions 
for the i in j)rc Yemen t of existing: ones should be made available to 
the villagers through the Health and other appropriate Departments. 
We also sngge^st that the Governments should consider the desir- 
jibility of arranging for the mass production of standard 
fittings etc., for village houses and for their sale to villagers art con- 
trolled rates, and if necessary on an instalment basis. Some of the 
articles suggested are door frames and doors, window frames with 
bars or expanded metal or wire mesh for protection» fireplaces and 
chimneys, wall cupboards, planks for shelves, squatting slabs for 
bore hole latrines, hand pumps, ventilators etc. 

' 46. As in the case of housing in urban areas, the Governments 
should bt' prepared to finance or assist in financing any approved 
schemes ^or new housing or housing improvement, whether sponsored 
by the Governments themselves, by local authorities, by co-operative 
banks or societies or by private interests. The Governments must^ 
however, I'xereise control over the planning and execution of bhcd 
fichomes and in particular over the rents to be charged for new houses 
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and any increase into the existing rent in the case of housing improve- 
ment. 

In some provinces, this may necessitate tenancy legislation to 
ensure that the landlord or Zamindar bears his share of the capital 
expenditure involved, and does not impose an undue burden on the 
tenant. 

47. There has been some discussion in the Committee on the 
priority which should be accorded to housing schemes for urban areas 
and housing schemes for rural areas. It has been suggested that 
the need for housing accommodation is acuter in urban than in rural 
areas. It has also been suggested that, owing to the constant 
migration from rural to urban areas, any improvement in housing 
conditions in the town will reflect itself in the village. From the 
point of view of the health of the community, the improvement of 
tiousing and general environmental conditions in the village is as 
important as in the town, particularly as so large a proportion of the 
people of India live in the village. Conditions vary from province 
to province, yonie provinces have highly congested industrial ureas, 
such as Cawnpore, Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, in which there 
are not only slums of a type seldom seen in any other part of the 
world, but also acute shortage of accommodation, so that thousands 
are obliged to sleej), live and eat in the streets and thoroughfares 
those cities. In other provinces, this problem is not so acute. We 
have, therefore, decided to refrain from giving any general priority 
to linusing schemes in urban as compared with rural areas. Pro- 
vincial Governments must, on the basis of the conditions prevailing 
within their jurisdiction, decide for themselves what are the moat 
urgent problems from the housing point of view. All we do insist 
upon, is til at housing should ho regarded as one of India’s major 
problem*^, to bn attacked with nil the resources which the Govern- 
ments of the Country, both Provincial and Central, can mobilise. 

Financial Considerations 

18. The housing programme, on the scale we have envisaged, will 
be costly. The Govenimenta concerned will have to abandon the 
policy, which most of them have followed up to the present day, of 
insisting thjrt- schemes for alum clearance and house construction 
must be self-supporting. The importance of adequate and better 
housing to the health and efficiency of the community cannot be 
calculated on a strict accounting basis. The effect of slum life, 
cnnvded tenements and ill -ventilated and insanitirry conditions upon 
th(' productive capacity of the people is immeasurable. We have 
ngrc-ed that the provision of houses for the people is a State responsi- 
hilitv and that the development of housing schemes for the lower 
iacome groups, both urban rmd rural, should receive high priority. 
Tile State, therefore* must be prepared to provide the necessar^^ funds 

taxation or by loan. 

49. There will probably ho three types of schemes : th^se which 
Jtrc timmced wholly from provincial or central funds; those to which 
fbe State will give grants-in-aid ; and those which are financed 
'vhollv by private interests. 

Where the Governments wholly fmanee schoTues, ])owers may he 
dologated to suitable local authorities to execute such schemes sub- 
ject 1o adequate supervision. By giving grants-in-aid or loans art low 
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interest rates, Governments may utilise the services of public and 
private agencies including building and co-operative societies. Where 
schemes are wholly financed by private enterprise, Government's in- 
tervention should be limited to ensuring strict compliance with all 
the housing and other standards prescribed by law. Many of these 
powers are now vested in local bodies, and provided they are effective- 
ly used and are subject to constant supervision and control by the' 
Ministry concerned, this practice may continue. 

60. It is difficult to estimate, with any precision, the cost of 
housing the population on the basis of the standards we have out- 
lined above. The authors of the Bombay Plan estimated a capital 
cost of Rs. 2,200 crores for the construction of new houses and the 
reconstructing of old ones, on the basis of an average of 100 sq. ft. 
accommodation per head. They also estimated the cost of building 
a house with two rooms, a bath room, privy and a compound? with 
an over-all area of about 500 sq. ft. at approximately Rs. 400 in rural 
areas and Rs. 800 in urban areas. This may be an under-estimate 
at present-day costs? which are considerably higher than before the 
War. The cost of a house, built to the standards we have recom- 
mended, excluding the cost of land, has been estimated in one urban 
area at Rs. 3,000. It must be remembered that provision has to be 
made not only for the capital cost, but also for the annual expendi- 
ture on maintenance. 

We are not in a position to express a definite opinion upon the 
financial implications of our recommendations. We have urged that 
there should be an inquiry into building costs as early as possible. 
Even if present costs are considerably reduced, there is little” doubt 
that the present resources of the Governments, local authorities and 
private interests concerned will not be equal to the task of providing 
deqent housing for the population for many years to come. It is 
possible that for a time India may have to be content with something 
less than the standards we have recommended in the matter of 
housing, etc., though we are satisfied that they are the minima 
desirable from the point of view of the health of the community, and 
should be reached as quickly as possible. The figures we have quot- 
ed should not be a discouragement but an incentive to the accom- 
plishment of a task which is of fundamental importance to tlie 
health of the community. Most of the cost of these schemes must 
be met from development loans raised at low interest rates- We are 
confident that the public will be prepared to subscribe freely to such 
loans once they realise that the proceeds are to be used for a>i nll^ 
out attack upon the deplorable housing conditions which are to be 
seen in the urban and rural areas of India today. 

51. We will refer to paragraphs 91 — 99 of Mr. KagaRs^ report on 
Town and Village Planning in India which is printed as an appendix. 
He points out that much money has been spent on buildings con- 
structed for war needs during the past six years. Manjjr of them are 
of a temporary character and will have to be dismantied. Much of 
this material might well be used by municipalities, improvement 
trusts, and government departments, the housing schemes for the 
lower income groups. Every endeavour should? therefore, be made 
to prevent this jnaterial falling into the hands of speculative builders 
who might embark upon indiscriminate building schemes which in 
the end will only lead to slums as distressing as those which exist at 
present. 
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52. The scope for the utilisation of this war material in rural 
tareas is possibly larger. Some of these camps, etc., which are now 
supplied with roads, services, and electricity might well "form the 
nuclei for the location of new or dispersed industries, satellite towns, 
market places, or villages, depending upon their size and situation. 
The utilisation of surplus material for housing and betterment 
schemes is of great importance and justifies the view of Mr. Kagal 
(that a special technical section of the department dealing with the 
T termination of war contracts and the disposal of war materials, is 
necessary. 


CHAPTER XIV 

PUBLIC HEALTH ENaiNEERING 

WATER SUPPLY 
A Survey of the Existing Provision 

1. The provision of protected water supplies was started in India 
in the capitals of the three major provinces of Bombay, Bengal and 
Madras in the latter half of the last century — ^iii Bombay in 1856, 
Calcutta 1865 and Madras 1886. Although in western countries such 
provision began to be made at about the same time, the rate at which 
provision of protected water supplies in India has progressed has 
been much slower than in the west. According to the 1939 Report 
of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, 
only 258 towns out of a total of 1,471 towns of all sizes in Britis]} 
India possessed protected water supplies. The population served by 
these water supply systems was about 12*7 millions or 48-7 per cent, 
of the aggregate population of all the towns, but only 4*5 per cent, 
of the total estimated population of British India in that year. The 
percentage of total population in individual provinces served by pro- 
tected water supplies was small. In Madras the proportion was (hO 
per cent., in Bengal 7*3 per cent , in the United Provinces 4-1 pci 
cent, and in the North-West Frontier Province 90 per (*ent. 

2. The total capital invested on warter supplies in the country 
during the past 80 years amounts, we are told, to less than twelve 
annas per head of the po])iilation and almost the whole of this Iims 
been spent in providing water to large towns. 

3. Rural water supplies are mostly from wells, tanks, rivers and 
streams. They are very largely unprotected. Until recently the 
question of providing rural water supplies appear.? to have generally 
been neglected. Even now the matter is not being given the atten- 
tion it deserves. During 1935 — 37 the Government of India gave t * 
Provincial Governments a grant of Rs. two crores to finance rnrnl 
development schemes. A port of these grants was utilised by Ih'* 
provinces for the improvement of water supply in the rural areas. 
In addition, individual provinces have spent, during recent yc.irs 
varying amounts from their own funds for the same purpose, hut 
the efforts so far made are wholly inadequate to meet the require' 
ments of the rural areas, where nearly 90 per cent, of ihe total popa 
lation of India lives. 

Defects of Existing Systems of Water Supply 

4. Most of the piped water supplies are intermittent. The quan- 
tity provided per head of the population varies from 2 to 25 gallon? 
a d;iv and is g'^ncrally inadr-quate. Tn some cities ie.q. Calcnff!'. 
there are two supply sy .stems, one for purified and the other for un- 
filtered water. The former is for diinking and domestic purposes and 
the latter for flushmg the drainage system and for street cleansing. 
]Vlany supplies were designed a d-^cfrde or two before execution and 
proved, in consequence, too small to meet the needs of the popula- 
tion concerned when they were completed. An augmentation of sup 
plies has rarely been attempted in timely anticipation of possible n’ 
qiiirements. Pressure in the .distribution system is generally lev 
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6. The standard of quality of water varies from province to pro- 
vince. Only a few of these main tain their own laboratories for exami- 
nation of water and for plant control. Kxamples of such are Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Poona. Sampl^^ from the water supplies of 
five of the largest towns of the Unitt'd Provinces are. examined by the 
respective municipal health officers in their laboratories. Plant con- 
trol tests are, we understand, being carried out at the purification 
works in some cases only. In Bombay, urban water supplies liavc 
‘‘chlorine clerks” to determine the dosyge of ooagniant and chlorine 
to be applied. With these exceptions, control over protected v/ater 
supplies in the country is limited to examinations of samples once 
a month or once in three months by the Provincial Public Health 
Laboratory concerned. Such periodical examinations are, however, 
not sufficient to maintain a fairly uniform standard of quality 
throughout the year. The great majority of water-works operators 
are not trained in the public health aspects of the processes they 
carry out, and possess only mechanical skill. We noted, during cur 
tours, that in the smaller works the superintendents have not main- 
tained the chlorinating equipment in proper order and have not 
carried out tests for residual chlorine. 


6. A Bural Water Supply Fund has been created in certain' pro- 
vinces for the improvement of rural water supplies; examples arc 
Bengal and Madms. Ben oral has spent nearly 60 lakhs in providing 
a large number of tube wcdls in rural areas to combat endemic 
cholera. The maintenance of these wells has been left to local 
bodies. We wei’e told that more than 50 per cent, of them are func- 
tioning unsatisfactorily for want of repair while about 20 per cent, 
are derelict. 

Procedure adopted for the Establishment of Piped Water Supply 
Systems in Local Areas 

7. The procedure followed in the })rovinces for the establishment 
of water supply systems is generally on the following lines. If a 
local body desires to instal a public water supply, it approaches the 
I'rovinciai (lovcrniucnt with a rtMjiicst for t('chnical and tinanc'al 
assistance. The latter then directs the Sanitary Engineer to investi- 
gate and frame proposals and estimates. If the local body accepts 
the estimates and agrees to find, from its own resources, its share 
of the capital cost and maintenance charges, Provincial Governments 
make grants-in-aid varying from 50 per cent, of the total cost to 
33 per cent. The share of the local body may also in certain cases 
be advanced by Government as a loan. The works are carried out 
under tlic supervision of Government and are then handed over to tlie 
local body for maintenance. 

8. Under such a system, the request for the provision of a protecr- 
cfl water supply must come from the local body. Local bodies are 
often averse to taking the initiative. The reasons for such an atti- 
tude include the limited nature of their financial resources, absence 
of borrowing powers and the iiiipopulnrity that the elected representa- 
tives on these bodies will have to face when increased taxation is 
proposed. The passive attitude of Governments and lack of initia- 
tive on the part'of local bodies have been largely responsible for the 
extremely slow development of water •supplies in India. 
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9. All these facts have to be taken into oousideratiou in putting 
forward proposals for the development of rural and urban water 
supply schemes . 

OUE PROPOSALS 

10. In order to remedy the existing state of affairs, a vigorous 
policy should be adopted immediately by Governments for the deve- 
lopment of a water supply programme, which should aim at providing 
the entire population under their charge with safe water for drinking 
and domestic purposes within a period of about 35 years. The initia- 
tion of schemes should not be left to local authorities and sufficient 
funds should be made available to complete the programme within 
this period. We consider it necessary that technical bodies, which 
will be able to plan water and drainage schemes on a comprehensive 
scale and assist in the solution of problems associated with them 
should be established both at the Centre and in the Previnces. We 
shall now describe these organisations, their proposed comstitution and 
functions. 

Central and Provincial Water and Drainage Boards 

11. For the reasons indicated below, we consider that the propos- 
ed organisations at the Centre and in the Provinces should deal 
simultaneously with the planning of water supply and drainage 
schemes for individual areas where they are to be introduced and it 
is for this reason that we term them Central and Provincial Water 
■and Drainage Boards. 

12. The provision of a piped water supply should simultaneously 
be accompanied by arrangements for drainage. Otherwise, condi- 
tions resulting from the presence of stagnamt water, such as the 
breeding of mosquitoes, are bound to arise. In the case of the larger 
towns and cities, a proper sewerage system would be financially 
possible. Such a system would make provision for the proper dis- 
posal of nightfioil and for the removal of storm water from the in- 
habited areas. In smaller towns and villages a sewerage system 
may not be feasible for financial and other reasons. It will be re- 
membered that we have already recommended in the previous fhaptor 
that, for such towns and rural areas, the disposal of nightsoil sliould 
he arranged, as far as possible, by providing septic tanks and soil 
distribution systems for the effluent from these tanks. In the cir- 
cumstances, surface drains, properly constructed and maintained, will 
•constitute perhaps the best method of dealing with surface water in 
such places. The provision of these drains should he considered ns 
an essential accompaniment of the establishment of a piped v.’.iter 
supply system and should not be delayed on any account. 

Tanctions of the Boards, Central and Provincial 

13. The functions we suggest for these Boards are described in 
detail in Appendix 25. The Central Board will perform the dual task 
of carrying out, in the Centrally Administered areas, the same duties 
which a Provincial Board will perform in its own territory as well as 
•of dealing with various matters of interest and importance to more 
than one province, such as the conservation of water on .an All-India 
basis and inter -provincial problems of drainage and river pollution. 
Tn addition, the Central Bo^d will assist the Central Government 
in carrying out, in the fields of water supply and drainage, its general 
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policy of promoting co-ordination of effort in the provinces and of 
giving financial aid and technical advice in the furtherance of their 
schemes 

Oommon Functions of the Central and Provincial Boards and 
provitton lor their performance, 

14. The more important among the common functions to be per- 
formed by the Central and Provincial Boards in their respective 
areas include the following: — 

(1) the conservation of the available sources of water, in their 
respective areas, and its allocation to the different needs of the com- 
munity, including drinking and domestic purposes, industrial needs 
and the requirements of nydro-electric development; 

(2) the general planning of water supply and drainage schemes 
and the preparation of a list of priority in respect of such schemes; 

(3) various technical subjects such as (a) the standards to be pre- 
scribed for the purification of water and sewage, (b) the standards to 
be aimed at in the maintenance of water works, urban and rural, as 
regards mechanical equii)ment and plant control, (c) the training and 
registration of water operators and (d) investigation of special local 
problems such as the purification of trade waste, removal of fiuorides 
etc. and 

(4) the recommending of grants-in-aid, to the Governments con- 
cerned, for water and drainage schemes. 

15. Some of the subjects included here cover the fields of activity 
of more than one Department of Government and decisions taken in 
respdct of them may have wide repercussions on the life of the com- 
munity. Such decisions will therefore have to be taken by Govern- 
ment after due consideration of all the relevant factors. It will be 
the responsibility of the Boards to place before the Governments 
concerned such technical information as will prove useful to the latter 
in determining the course of action to be followed. The functions 
of the Boards will therefore be mainly advisory. 

Provision of Laboratory Facilities lor the Boards 

16. In order to carry out the planning of schemes, each Board 
w^ill have to employ a technical staff competent to undertake the 
necessary preliminary investigations, to prepare a detailed pro- 
gramme of works and to estimate their cost. The technical questions 
it may be called upon to solve will require the services of a labora- 
tory equipped and manned suitably to deal with the investigation of 
such problems. Therefore, in these specific spheres, the Board will 
become responsible for certain executive functions also. 

17. As regards the provision of such laboratories at the Centre 
and in tlie Provinces, it is presumed that in the investigation of many 
of these problems, existing public health laboratories will be able to 
participate, if suitable additions to st^rff and equipment are made 
available- Wliere the engineering aspects of such problems have to 
be investigijted engineering colleges can, it is believed, be brought in 
b) help. We consider that, in the interests of economy, it is desirable 
to explore all possibilities of co-ordinating existing research facilities 

of improving them, provided the required standards of efl&ciency 
^an be attained. In the early stages of our development programme 
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any saving that can be effected in trained personnel and in funds 
will help materially to facilitate the expansion of the scheme. 

Allocation of duties in respect of Water Supply and Drainage between 
the Board and certam Government Departments 

18. The main administrative duties in respect of water and drain- 
age will, in our view, continue to be discharged by the Public Worke 
Department of Government and the Public Health Engineering 
Section of the Health Department, Central and Provincial. The 
former will be concerned with the construction and maintenance of 
water works and drainage, while the latter will be responsible for the 
supervision necessary to ensure compliance with prescribed standards. 
Where Provincial Governments maintain a special department for 
dealing with drainage and water works we do not desire to suggest 
any change in their arrangements. The Water and Drainage Board, 
Provincial or Central as the case may be, will undertake, in its- 
capacity as an expert body, the functions of long-term planning, of 
prescription of standards and of investigation of the problems asso- 
ciated with its own duties or of special ones referred to it for advice. 
The work of each of these two organisations will thus be comple- 
mentary to each other. 

Certain Special Duties of the Central Board. 

19. We have already indicated the special duties which the Cen- 
tral Board should perform in addition to those which it wnll carry out 
in the Centrally Administered Areas on the same lines as those which 
the Provincial Boards will discharge. Of these special duties, wc 
desire to deal here with (1) the conservation of water in order to 
meet the needs of the different provinces concerned and (2) inter-pro- 
vincial problems of drainage and river pollution. 

The Need for Water Conservation on an Inter-provincial Basis 

20. We may. at this stage, dra\^ special attention to the impera- 
tive need for considering tVie question of conservation of water on an 
inter-provincial basis and of its equitable distribution for the flifTerent 
needs of the community. The importance of this question was 
forcibly brought to our notice by the Superintending Engineer, Pub- 
lic Health Engineering Department, the United Provinces- In a 
memorandum w^hich he submitted he stated that “the depletion of 
the main rivers in this Province, particularly in the Jumna and the 
Ganges bv the wholesale extraction of large quantities of water by 
the Irrigation Departments of the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
has had very serious repercussions on the water supply to several 
large towns in this Province, particularly Agra and Cawnpore. Tt 
has also created another prohlc-m which has to be solved, that is, 
large scale river pollution. Most of the large towns in the United 
Provinces are located on the banks of rivers and wdth the limited 
flow in the summer months there is now, not sufficient dilution to 
permit of the dischar:^e of untreated or partially treated sewage into 
the rivers as formerly was the case on the downstream side of the 
towns. Towns like Cawn])ore and Agra will therefore^ for this reason 
be eompelled to spend Irirge sums of money on^ the construction of 
artificial sewage purification works to produce ah effluent; of a high 
standard. This huge expenditure, which in the case of Cawnpore 
will he jTt least Rs. 25,(X),000 and a proportionate- amount at Agra, 
which is also confronfed with the same problem, would not have 
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6een necessary, as a much lower standard of purification would have 
sufficed if the normal fiow in the rivers had not been interfered with 
•by the extraction of huge quantities of water for distribution on areas 
for cultivation miles away from the headworks, none of the water 
extracted being returned in any form ^whatesoever to its original 
source.” As regards water for drinking and domestic purposes it 
was pointed out, that “at Agra due to the absolute negligible fiow in 
the river in summer months, the Municipality has to dig channels 
m the river bed to lead what virtually is a trickle of water to the in- 
take of the waterworks pumps to afford a very limited supply of 
potable water to the town.” Similarly at Carwnpore it is reported 
that, in tJie summer months, extensive dredging operations are 
necessary “to get sufficient river water to the intake of the water- 
works pumps”. 

21. The question of conserving all the available sources of water 
throughout the country and of so allocating the supply, from a 
-comnKm source, as to meet the reasonable demands of the individual 
provinces concerned, is of paramount importance from the standpoint 
•of the health and general welfare of the people and we have come 
to the conclusion that this matter calls for special consideration. 
Where an urgent decision in such matters is required, the Central 
-Government should be empowered to give a temporary decision, 
wliich should be binding on the provinces concerned until a Hnal 
settlement is reached through the award of an Arbitration Board or 
any other suitable body, to which reference should be made with the 
least practicable delay. 

Inter-proyixLCiAl Drainage and Biver Pollution Problems 

The same procedure should apply to inter-provincial problems of 
river pollution by trade-waste and 6ewas:e. 

22. Even in a case where an emergent decision has to be given 
by the Central Government we conaider it necessary that such deci- 
sion should be taken only after consulting the Central Water and 
Drainage Board and the Central Board of Health in regard to the 
technical and administrative aspects of the question. 

One of us (Mr. P. N. Sapru) does not agree with the above recom- 
mendations for dealing with these difficult problems. He has set 
out his views in a note which is appended to this chapter. The rest 
<3f us. while recognising that provision already exists in sections 1550- 
134 of the Government of India Act,, 1935, for securing redress in 
respect of executive action or legislation affecting prejudicially any 
natural source of water supply in a Province or a Federated State, 
consider it necessary to provide machinery which will facilitate speedy 
action in particular cases as well as help to solve the larger problem 
of conserving the available sources of water in the country as a v/hole 
and of so allocating the supply, from a common source, as to meet 
flic reasonable demands of individual provinces. These provisions 
of the Government of -India Act, which have been in operation since 
1937, have not. so far helped to solve or even alleviate the serious 
situation in Agra and Cawnpore, to which we have referred. In our 
view this state of affairs has been reached because of the absence of a 
c ompetent body to review, from time to time, the problems of water 
conservation and river pollution on an inter-provincial basis. The 
f'ontral Water and Drainage Board we have proposed is intended to 
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tuliil tills role and the composition suggested ior it in the next para- 
graph should help to ensure the techmcai competence of the Board 
to consider such problems. The TSoard will act only m an advisory 
capacity and its recommendations will be subject to review by me 
Central Board of Health consistmg of the Mimsters of Health at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. Therefore, even in giving an interim 
decision, the Central Government will be in possession of the views 
of a body, whose composition should help to ensure the consideration 
of such questions not in the interests of individual provinces but of 
the country as a whole. We may also point out that the procedure 
we have suggested for the settlement of disputes is more likely to 
provide, in view of the authorities concerned being within India, 
speedier decisions on such disputes than the existing procedure under- 
sections 130-134 of the Government of India Act, to which our 
colleague refers. 

Composition of the Boards 

23. We recommend that the Central and Provincial Boards should 
include suitable persons from among representatives of the following 
interests : — 

(1) the Agricultural, Irrigation and Hydro-electric Departments 

of Gov('rjimouts ; 

(2) the Public Health Engineer attached to the Central or Pro- 

vincial Health Department as the case may be; 

(3) the waterworks engineer and drainage engineer respectively 

of two large cities possessing piped water supply and 

sewerage systems; 

(4) a microbiologist of standing from a research institute or a 

university ; 

(5) a distinguished worker in the field of water and sewage 

analysis ; 

(6) a geologist; 

(7) the officer in charge of the Central or Provincial malaria 

organisation as the case may be; 

(8) the Director General or the Provincial Director of Health 

Services ; 

(9) the Chief Engineer of the Central or Provincial Public 

Works Department; 

(10) the Secretary of the Ministry of Health, Central or Pro- 

vincial and 

(11) representatives of local authorities in the case of Pro- 

vincial Boards and of the local administrations in the 

case of the Central Board. 

The Planniug of a Provincial Water Supply Programme 

24. We may now consider, in greater detail, the planning of a 
water supply programme. It is essential that the inclusion of inter- 
mittent and dual water-supply systems, which exist in India tod^y. 
but. which are recognised as a danger to the public health in other 
countries, should not be permitted in our programme for the future. 
We are indebted to Mr. K. Subrahmanyan, Professor of Public Health 
Engineering, All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, for 
most of the details on which the following plan for the province of 
Bengal has been preyiared. It is Po more than a suggestion as a roii.gh 
guide not only to Bengal hut to other parts of India. * 
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25. The following assumptions are made as the basis of a reason- 
ably progressive plan, provided suflBicient funds are available: — 

(1) 50 per cent, of the population should be provided with safe 

water during the first 20 years of the programme and 

(2) during the next 15 years the scheme should be extended to- 

cover the remaining 50 per cent. 

20. The water supplies to be provided may be of two types. For 
the smaller villages with populations under 1,000 we recommend 
wells properly constructed so as to prevent surface and subsoil con- 
tamination and with pumps installed. On the assumption that one 
such well can serve about 250 persons, Mr. Subrahmanyan considers 
that the average cost in Bengal will be about Ke. 1 per head of the 
population. In villages with populations of 1,000 and over it is 
suggested that a piped stand-post water supply system should be 
introduced. The cost of such a system will, he considers, range 
between Rs. 10 and 15 per head of the population in that province. 
It is recognised that the cost will vary considerably from province to 
province. It is desirable that, for each village, a source large enough 
to supply water at 25 to 30 gallons per head of the population should 
be investigated and located. The source n^ust be as close to the 
village as possible. Pumps and elevated tanks may be designed, 
if neciessary, on the basis of a stand-post supply of 8 to 10 gallons 
per head, but the distribution mains should be such as to provide 
for house connections and for an ultimate consumption of 25 to 3Q 
gallons per head per day. In the beginning there need be provision 
only for street stand -posts at the rate of, say, one for 80 to 100 nsers 
or one at every 150 yards. There should be provision for sterilisation 
of the water supply. The introduction of such water-supply systems 
of particular importance in the control of cholera, and priority in the 
planning and execution of water works should be given to those areas 
which are recognised endemic centres of the disease. 

27. Mr. Subrahmanyan has estimated that, for the development 
of a water supply scheme on the lines indicated above, the annual 
expenditure for the first 20 years will be. for Bengal, about rupees 
two crores. According to him this figure will include provision for 
the purification of water and maintenance charges including repairs 
and renewals. The corresponding .^gure for India as a whole, he 
estimates, will be about Es. 12 crores to Es^ 14 crores per annum. 

28. It should be noted that these estimates are based on pre-war 
costs and will therefore require revision to suit conditions in regard 
to costs prevailing at the^ time of construction. 

Priority in the Provision ol Water Supply 

29. The preliminary task of the Provincial Water Boards will be 
to draw up a plan of action. Certain general principles should be laid 
down for determining priority in respect of provision of water cupply 
in specified areas and we suggest the following: — 

(1) the incidence of cholera and other bowel diseases; 

(2) the importance of the place ns n centre for fairs and festi- 

vals ; 

(3) its location in relation to important lines of eommimication 

and 

(4) the difficulty in obtaining wat6r during the hot weather. 
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SO. When the local people are willing to contribute either in cash, 
labour or material towards the construction of such works it is lor 
consideration whether this should not constitute some claim for 
priority. We believe that thd development of the spirit of self-help 
in the provision of amenities should be stimulated as much as 
possible. 

31inut6 on Water Supply The Hon’ble Mr. P. K. Sapru. 

^ My colleagues observe: “The question of conserving all the avail- 
able sources of water throughout the country and of so allocating the 
supply, from a common source, as to meet the reasonable demands of 
the 'individual provinces concerned, is of such paramount importance 
from the stand -point of the health and general welfare of the people 
that we have come to the conclusion that this matter calls for special 
provision. Where an urgent decision in such matters is required, the 
•Central Government should be empowered to give a temporary deci- 
sion, which should be binding on the provinces concerned until a final 
settlement is readied through the award of an Arbitration Board or 
any other suitable body, to which reference should be made with the 
least practicable delay.” ^ I am unable to agree to this recommenda- 
tion as the ])rocediire suggested involves the giving of an interim 
decision by the Central Government which might ultimately prejudice 
an impartial decision by the Arbitration Board and whidi, if upset, 
would place tlie Central Government in an embarrassing situation and 
lay it open, should the ultimate award be different from that decided 
upon as an interim solution, to the charge of being partial. 

The question of complaints as to interference with water supplies 
on the part of any Governor's province or the ruler of any federated 
state was considered by the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
•Constitutional Beform and is regulated by Sections 130, 131 ^ 132, 
133 and 134 of the Government oWndia Act. The question of canals 
was specifically referred to by the Attorney -General. The White 
Paper had suggested that*^ the provinces should be given exclusive 
tlegislative power in relation to water supplies, irrigation and canals, 
-drainage and embankments, water storage and water power” and 
»had reserved no powers of any kiiid to the -Federal Government or 
the Federal Legislature. Even under the scheme as envisaged by 
the White Paper, the Federal Court would have had jurisdiction to 
'decide any dispute between the two provinces in connection with 
water supplies, if legal rights or interests were concerned; ‘but the 
^experience of most countries’, so - the Joint Select Committee 
explains, ‘has shown tliaj rules of law based upon the analogy of 
private proprietary interests in water do not afford a satisfactory 
basis for settling disputes between provinces or states where the 
interests of the public at large in the proper use of water supplies are 
involved.’ They further pointed out that they were cognisant of th'^ 
importance from the public point of view of the distribution of water 
in India, upon which not onlv the prosperity but the economic exist- 
ence of large tracts depends. They however came to the conclusion 
that it was neither desirable nor fe^ible to make the control of water 
•supplies a wholly Federal subject. Yet, this is, apparently what my 
colleagues, without giving anv adequate reasons for their dissent 
*from the Joint Select Committee’s recommendations, suggest. The 
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Joint Select Committee suggested, and the suggestion has been in- 
corpora-^^'d in the Government of India Act that ‘'where a dispute 
arises between two units of the Federation with respect to an alleged 
use by one unit of its executive or legislative powers in relation to 
water supplies, in a manner detrimental to the interests of the other, 
rhe aggrieved unit should be entitled to an appeal to the Governor- 
General acting in his discretion, and that the Governor-General 
should be empowered to adjudicate on the application”. ‘We think, 
however,’ they went on to observe, ‘that the Governor-General, 
unless he thinks fit summarily to reject the application, should be 
required to appoint an Advisory Tribunal for the purpose of investigat- 
ing and reporting’ upon the complaint. The Tribunal would be 
appointed ad hoc, and would be an expert body whose functions would 
be to furnish the Governor-General with such technical information 
as he might require for the purposes of his decision and to make 
recommendations to him. Naturally, the recornmendationg of a 
tribunal like this would carry weight with the Governor-General but 
they would not be binding on him.’ The definite recommendation 
that the Joint Select Committee made was ‘that provision should be 
made for excluding the jurisdiction of the Federal Court in the case 
of any dispute which could be referred to the Governor-General in 
the manner which we have suggested’. They particularly stressed 
that the powers of the Governor-General should not extend to a case 
where one unit is desirous of securing the right to make use of water 
supplies in the territory of another unit, but only to the case of one 
unit using wmter to the detriment of another. 

In the debate that took place in the House of Commons (39. Pari. 
Debates, Indian Affairs, Commons, 1034-35, Vol. IT, Col. 2437) the 
Attorney-General explained that Section 130 was intended to provide 
a method of settling rights, iu natural sources, which cannot be taken 
to a court of law because there are no legal ])rinciplBs by which the 
courts can regulate any disputes which nia\ arise. It is fur this- 
reuson that canals had not been put into the Clause because Ihey 
can be disposed of by ordinary tribunals and do not require to be 
referred to the special tribunals which are set up. 

No reasons have been advanced for going beyond what the Joint 
Select Committee and Parliament considered W'as necessary in th# 
interests of protecting the rights of water being used to the detri- 
ment of a province. Under a system of complete responsible govern- 
ment the Governor-General would not be able to act in his discretion. 
It is for the constitution-makers of the future to devise a machinery, 
they so think fit, which would vegt the power of investigating 
complaints in an authority representative of both the provinces and 
the Centre. But I do definitely think that no case, supported by any 
overwhelmingly large expert evidence, has been made for recom- 
|)iending that the powers which the Provincial Governments enjoy 
^0 the matter of water supplies should be whittled down. Inter- 
Pi^oblems of river pollution by trade waste and sewage, .to 
^ ich reference has been made in the body of our report, are capable 
^ solution on the lines of the procedure laid dowm in section 103 of 
J of India Act. Consistentlv with the view that I 
sh ^ autonomy envisaged by the (rovomment of India Act 

whittled dowm, I am miahlc to support, the recom- 
f ation of my colleagues that the Centre should have the power to 
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arbitrate and give a decision which would be binding on the provincial 
authorities concerned in inter-provincial problems of river pollution, 
by trade waste and sewage. If’ the provinces think that river 
pollution is a problem which requires urgent action, they or such of 
them as feel the urgency of the problem, can transfer authority to 
the Central Legislature under the procedure laid down in Section 
103 of the Government of India Act. 1935. I may state here that I 
must not be understood to agree to any proposal, in any part of the 
jpeport, which will have the effect of giving a greater central bias to 
the constitiitioji than tliat whicli is envisaged by the Government of 
India Act of 1935.. In fa('t, T may add that 1 am opposed to sub- 
section (4) of Section 126 of the Government of India Act, which was 
passed as an emergency war measure 


GENERAL SANITATION— CONSERVANCY AND DRAINAGE 
A Survey of the Present Position 

1. The present position in respect of sanitation is, speaking 
generally, highly unsatisfactory in both rural and urban 
areas. Practically no ]mivision exisis in the smaller villages for 
the collection and disposal of excreta and refuse and houses in such 
villages rarely have latrines. Very limiled efforts have been made 
in. a few small iowns, ])anchayats and union hoards to promoic 
conservancy s('rvices, 1-)’.^ here also the lovol of sanitation generally 
is low and, ij) thc-sc places loo, jnost lionsps are not provided witli 
latrines. A scavenging service and trenching are the usual methods 
of collectio>i a7ul disposal of nightsoil for such communities. 

2. SeM'erag(‘ has been provided only in a very limited number of 
the larger towns and cities and the inhabitants of these form only 
about 2 per cent, of (he total population of the country- The under- 
ground drainage system was first introduced in India in Calcutta ir 
1870, about 20 years after its provision in London and 13 years arfte] 
its establishment in New York. The extension of the sewerage 
system in India has, however, been extremely slow ars compared will 
western countries. 

3. Eefuse disposal is generally carried out by dumping in lo^ 
lying areers. Very few cities practise incineration as a method oi 
ks disposal. ♦ 

OUR PROPOSALS 

4. An improvement of the general sanitation in the inhabited 
areas of cities, towns and villages is a matter of urgent importance 
from the point of view of controlling a large part of the preventable 
ill-healtli. Nevertheless, the difficulties in the way oi promoting ^ 
rapid advance in tbi.s field of health administration are so great that 
we feel the ingenuity and resources of Governments will be taxed 
to the utmost extent in solving these problems. The qiie.stion of 
pro^dding adequate funds stands out, of course, as one of the major 
difficulties. There are others, including the creation and main- 
tenance of well-manned and equipped technical organisations to 
efficiently with the problems of environmental hygiene and the educa- 
tion of the people with a view to their accepting and practising 
h-ygienic mode of life. 
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6. One difficulty that exists at present is that the self-governing 
units are, in many cases, so small (e.g., union boards and 
(panchayats) that it is quite impossible for them to organise and 
jnaintain satisfactory conserVii^cy services for the populations en- 
'trusted to their care. This remark applies in a greater or less degree 
to most municipalities including some of the larger ones, where 
the rates imposed are not adequate and are not properly collected. 
We have suggested, in Chapter XVIl of this volume of the report, 
»the abolition of the many small local authorities that now exist in 
individual districts and their replacement by a single body, the Dis- 
trict Health Board, to control the w^hole areas with the exception of 
the territory covered by certain large municipalities with populations 
of 200,000 and over. This proposal of ours should help to pool the 
resources of most of the existing local bodies in a district but we are 

• doubtful whether, without developing other sources of revenue than 
those which these local administrations ^harve at present, sufficient 
funds for the improvement of general sanitation and for the develop- 
ment of other health activities will become available. This is a 

• matter which should receive urgent and serious consideration but, 
in vi(‘w of the emi^iplex questions the subject of ])ublic fihnnce raises, 
we feel that we must leave it to Governments to investigate. 

Collection and Disposal of Excreta 

6. In the section dealing with housing we have already expressed 
our view that the manual handling of nighisoil during its collection 
and disposal should be rendered unnecessary as far as possible. For 
this purpose we favour the introduction of the water-carriage system 
as widely as may be practicable. We realise, however, that the 
provision of this amenity even in urban centres with populations of 
50,000 and over will require ixn outlay of some 60 crores of rupees 
on capital works amj recurring charges on an adequate technical 
organisati(ai for tlieir maintenance. Jm view, however, of the im- 
portaiua' of providing fur tlu* proper ^aniiation of at least the more 
congested url>an ai’cas we recommend that the sewering of all towns 
with a population of ‘50,000 an'd over be, made an objective to be 
attained within the short-term programme of the first ten years. 

7. For smaller places, urban and rural, wt n^commeud the use 
of septic tanks and soil absorption sy^stems in order to extend the 
advantage's (d' water-borne conservancy over as wide an area as 
possible. We recommended, in the section dealing with housing, 
that the provision of such septic tank latrines should be enforced 
on all owners wlio can afford the cost of their construction, and have 
also suggested that measures other than legal enforcement should 
be adopted in order to popularise' and extend its use. Cheap and 
effective type plans have already been evolved, after experiments, 
by health authorities in certain parts of the country. Squatting plates 
made of porcelain or concrete with a water seal, which requires only 
a comparatively small quantity of water for flushing, have been made. 
Fxperiments in this direction should be continued as w’ell as on the 
evolution of suitable types of efficient and cheap septic tanks. We 
suggest that provincial authorities should promote the construction 
of suitable squatting plates and make them available at cost price 
or less to the public. 

8. In all unsewered areas we reommend that, for public latrines, 
^he septij tank type should be employed wherever possible. In 
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every case the effluent from the septic tank should be distributed 
in the subsoil to a reasonable distance before it is permitted to draiifr 
into any warter course.' The local health authority should exercise* 
control over the establishment and functioning of this type of latrines. 
We recommends therefore, that their construction for private use- 
should be governed by suitable conditions to be laid down and en- 
forced by such authorities. In the areas under our scheme the exer- 
cise of the proposed control should present no great difficulty because 
the public health engineering section of the health sta£E will provide 
the required technical personnel for such supervision. In the areaa 
outside our scheme, the existing health organisations should also 
exercise similar control as far as possible. In both types of areaa 
the distribution to the people of type designs which utilise, as far 
as possible, local material and are cheap to construct should go a 
long way to popularise this kind of latrine. 

9. In many places, where soil conditions are suitable, bore-hole 
latrines can be brought into use if a cheaper type than the septic 
tank latrine is required. In the Province of Madras, where the- 
health authorities have had considerable experience of bore-hole 
latrines, we were told that this t^pe, while it is satisfactory for indi- 
vidual houses, has not been found equally so for public use. We 
recommend, therefore, thart, for the latter, the septic tank variety 
of latrine be preferred. 

10. The squattmg plates we have suggested for septic tank lat- 
rines can also be used for the bore-hole type and we recommend that 
provincial authorities should make these available art cost price or 
less so as to popularise their use- 

11. For the area under our scheme we recommend a vigorous 
policy of latrine construction. The Public Health Inspector should 
be in charge of this work. One of the duties of the squad of fifteen 
labourers, provided in our scheme, will be to demonstrate to the 
villagers how to instal bore-hole latrines. Latrine augers and all 
other appliances that may be required should form a part of the 
equipment of the staff. Apart from propaganda some form of in- 
ducement may often he necessary to persuade the villagers to pro- 
vide themselves with lartrines. One of the methods tried in certain 
districts of ^ladras was to give to every householder who put up a 
latrine, a squatting plate at lialf the cost price or even free. A bore- 
hole latrine used by a single family should last for about 2^ to 3 years 
and should not cost more than about Bs. 15 including the squatting 
plate. 

12. The progress made in the construction of these latrines will 
depend largely on the support that the public health staff of the 
primary unit cam secure among the people. If each of the two pub- 
lic health inspectors in a primary unit could secure the construction 
of about 30 latrines in his area per month, about 7,200 such latrines 
would have been provided during the short-term programme in each 
unit. A rough estimate of the total number of houses in a primary 
unit with an average population of 40,000 is 8,000. The rate of 
con.^vtriiction suggested above will, therefore, largely solve the problem 
of nightsoil conservancy and the effect of this one mearsure alone on 
the health of the community woiild be considerable. 

I-S. Tn co?mection with bore hole latrines, it will be necessary lo 
organise a re-horing service. Otherwise, with the filling up of th® 
latrines in about two or three years, the people may revert to their 
previous habits. 
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14. The location and building of public latrines will, of course, be 
mnder the direction of the local health authority. The provision of 
water for ablution is desirable, as apart from other considerations, 
such water helps the digestion of nightsoil in the bore* hole latrine. 

15. We recommend that all schools, students* hostels, public 
offices, jails, and halting places for travellers such as dharmasalas, 
should be provided with septic tank latrines. The urinals for these 
institutions should also be connected with such latrines^. These 
proposals should first be enforced in the areas under our scheme amd 
may later be gradually extended to other places. 

16. With regard to the disposal of excreta in uiisewered towns, 
the existing practice is mostly to trench it. The sites for the trenches 
are unsatisfactory in some cases amd the amount of supervision exer- 
cised over trenching operations is not sufficient to ensure their being 
conducted efficiently. We are of opinion that greater attention 
ehould be paid to these matters till the more efficient methods of 
nightsoil conservancy we have already indicated cam be universally 
applied. 

17‘ In some towns the nightsoil is mixed with refuse and a com- 
<post is made. This is a good way of “converting waste into wealth**, 
but tlie process has disadvantages of which the handling of nightsoil 
is perhaps the greatest. Another is that it may promote fly-breeding 
unless adequate precautions are taken. These include the carrying 
out of composting in masonry trenches or on masonry platforms and 
under a roof in those areas where the monscon rains are heavy. On 
the whole, after weighing carefully the hazard to health against the 
gain in manure, we are inclined to discourage composting unless the 
liandling of nightsoil can be prevented and other necessary precau- 
tions can be taken. We would, however, advocate composting as 
an excellent method of disposal of the dung of cattle and other 
animals. 

Setuse Goll6Ction and Disposal 

18. In the rural areas the public health* inspector should encourage 
the construction of manure pits in houses outside the inhabited 
area. In certain parts of the country, where ])eople might not 
have land of their own, a common manure pit should be provided. 
The village committee, we have proposed, should see to the provision 
of such common pits and their proper use. Villagers with cattle 
sho\ild be induced and trained by the health staff to compost ciittle 
dung. 

10. The systematic sweeping of all public places and the collec- 
tion of refuse should be organised in the larger villages such as those 
which now have panchayats and union boards. All municipalities 
should insist on the owners of houses providing dust bins of an 
approved pattern and should undertake the collection of refuse from 
such bins. Standard dust bins of a durable type with bottom and 
cover lid must be used. The collection and disposal of refuse by 
<5ontractors are undesirable, as it is difficult to ensure satisfactory 
service. 

20. In the Municipal Acts provision generally exists for thtJF 
'levying of a scavenging tax to cover the cost of the service. Where 
ilhis provision does not exist, the necessary steps should be taken to 
f”wide such powers. 
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21. It is recommended that municipalities with a population o!. 
60,000 and over should maintain municipal workshops for repairs to- 
the vehicles used for refuse collection. 

22. The method of disposal of refuse adopted in a particular 
municipality will depend on local coiiditiohs. Whatever be the* 
method that is used, it should be such as to ensure that fly-breeding, 
and other hazards to health are prevented. 

23. The disposal of rubbish by incinerators is recommended for 
all cities of 100,000 population and over. The construction and use* 
of incinerators should also be encouraged for hospitals and other 
large institutions. 

The Collection and Disposal of Sewage and Industrial Waste 

24. As has already been pointed out, when a community is sup- 
plied liberally with water, the disposal of the used water becomes 
an important problem. Hence sewage works and drains have to be* 
planned and built to keep pace with the extension of piped water 
supplies, particularly in the larger urban centres. 

25. The short-term objective we put forward is the planning 
and the carrying out of sewerage and .sewage disposal works in all 
towns with populations of 50,000 or more and, in all health resorts- 
and industrial colonies housing 1,000 people or more as well as the 
remodelling of existing sewerage systems on lines sufficient to pro- 
vide for the connection of at least 95 per cent, of the houses in tEe 
areas concerned. This will bring the benefits of the water-borne 
system to approximately 50 per cent, of the urban population, in- 
cluding under this class all towns with populations of 5,000 and over. 

26. Wc have provided for the short-term programme of sewernge 

construction a sum of Es. 60 crores in all, or Es- 6 crores per annum 
for 10 years for British India arlone. It is suggested that one half 
of this amount may be given as grants and the other half as loans to 
loerd bodies. in the of water supply, the initiative for the de'- 

velopment of the programme must come from the Erovincial Govern- 
ment amd the Provincial Drainage and Water Board. The latter 
should, through its technical staff, prepare plans and estimates for 
sewering all towns of 50,000 population and over, and Provincial Gov- 
ernments should, in co-operation with local authorities, carry out 
these plans as quickly as circumstances permit- The ultimate aim 
should be to extend sewerage systems to all urban communities. In 
the meantime the provision of o])en drains, properly constructed and 
maintained, will be necessary for towns with populations of less than 
50,000 because the introduction of a piped water supply .should be 
accompanied by adequate provision for drainage. The Provincial 
Water and Drainage Board should he responsible for the planning of 
thii type of drainage also. 

^7. We have not dealt with the disposal of industrial wastes sepa- 
rately. W'e think that they may, in many cases, be let into the 
cit/ sewers in places where these exist. Certain trade wastes vvill, 
hot^ever, require y^rior treatment before they are permitted entry into 
the sewers, because such wastes may interfere wnth the biological 
action wmich is the basis of sewage disposal. These wastes must 
therefore receive such treatment as may be necessary before they are 
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permitted to leave the premises of the. factories concerned. If fac* 
tories are located far away from the sewered area of a town or in a 
place where the underground drainage system does not exist, the need 
for adequate treatment of the waste water will, in many cases, be 
even greater. 

28. Both sewage and trade waste, when they emerge after appro- 
priate treatment, should have attained certain standards of purity 
before they can be permitted to flow into rivers, lakes, the sea and 
other large bodies of water. Water and Drainage Boards will be 
responsible for supplying Governments with suitable technical advice 
in respect of such problems- This subject is dealt with more fully 
in the next section dealing with river and beach pollution. 

RIVER AND BEAOH POLLUTION 

Introduction 

1. The uncontrolled discharge of sewerage effluents and industrial 
wastes into bodies of water such as tanks, lakes, streams and the sea 
produces conditions which are offensive to sight and smell, endanger 
public health, kill fish life and change the natural flora and fauna. 
It may produce other detrimental effects such as the loss of certain 
recreational facilities to the community and a depreciation of the, 
Nulue of {)roi)erty situated close to these polluted tanks, lakes and 
other water collections. It is, therefore, clear that such poUuti(;n 
should be controlled in the public interest. The quantity and strength 
of the sewerage effluent admitted to natural water sources should be 
adjusted with due re.ard to the volume and ca])ac*ity lor oxygenation 
and self-purification of the receiving bodies of water as well as to the 

to which these will normally bf? put by the community. The 
extent to which public water supplies derived from rivers and streams, 
which are liable to a sewerage pollution, have to be purified depends 
on the load of such pollution. 

Existing Conditions 

2. in Jndia there arc manv towus a’.ul r'.iic' on tl:c hanks .if rivers 
Only a few cities arf3 sewered and industries liave uot yet developed 
on a scale comparable with the more advanced countries of Europe 
and America. Hence it may appear that the problems of liver and 
beacli ])ollution are not so grave here as in those countries. This 

however, only partially vorrcct. Whether sewered or not, most 
of the big cities are situated cn tlio banks of rivers or on the sea coast 
The general sanitation of many of tliese cities is of a low standard and. 
a varying proportion of the sullnge and nightsoil from them finds its 
'jvuy to tile rivers ai. l the sea. Exalnph's are tlie Guir.ti wdiic]'' 
is polluted by the sewage of Inicknow, the Ganges by the sewage of 
Cawnpore mid of Benares and the Jumna by the sullage of Agra and 
the sewage of Allahabad. The Hooghly receives discharges of wastes 
h'Om the factories and of sullage from the towns, which are situated 
both sides above and below' Calcutta. The situation became so 
^cuto in the Calcutta area that legislation W’as enacted requiring that 
sewn fro cfihients into the Hooghly should be sterilised- It is under- 
stood however, that the law^ lias, in practice, been rarely enforced, 
he discharging of effluents from sugar mills, distilleries, paper mills> 
^nnories and other industries into rivers and ponds has given rise to 
fl^ensive conditions in various parts of the country. The problem is 
to boporne more nente with the anticipated post-w'ur growth in 
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urbanisation, in industriarlisation and in the sewering of urban areas, 
unless adequate measures are undertaken without delay. 

Control in England and the United States 

, 3. In England pollution of rivers by sewage was one of the sub- 
jects considered in the report of the Koyal Commission on sewage 
disposal in England. The rivers in that country have been stated 
by one authority to be too short to undergo any appreciable self-puri- 
fication. The Eoyal Commission, recommended certain standards for 
sewage effluents depending on the extent of the dilution to which it 
is subjected. These standards have been found to be suitable on 
the whole. In that country the control of a river barsin or catchment 
area as a whole is entrusted to an organisation known as a River 
Board. 

4. In America the laws and practices for the control of river 
pollution vary in different States. In some the rivers are divided 
into classes according to their natural uses and standards of purity 
for effluents are ‘ prescribed according to the class of the river con- 
cerned. 

OUR PROPOSALS 

5. In our view early action is essential in order to prevent this 
problem reaching an acute stage in India. Existing laws provide, to 
some extent, for action against the fouling of water supplies. For 
instance, the Indian Penal Code makes the voluntary corrupting or 
fouling of Uici water of a ]>ublic sj-ring or reservoir a penal offence. 
While some Provincial liOcal Self-Government Acts, by placing the 
control of .^itreams, channels, and other water sources not situated on 
private property, under local bodies, have made it possible for the 
latter, if they are so disposed, to control pollution by sewage and trade 
waste. But these legal provisions have so far had little practical 
effect as they have not been enforced- Further, the problems of 
river and beach pollution are often of such magnitude that uncoordi- 
nated efforts by individual local bodies or by the police in respect of 
the provisions under the Indian .Penal Code, are not sufficient to meet 
the situation. 

6. In the sections dealing with water supply and general sanita- 
tion we have recommended the establishment of Central and Pro- 
vincial Water and Drainage Boards and have included among their 
functions the control of river and beach pollution. We attach con- 
siderable importance to this recommendation. These boards, acting 
*in close co-operation, will be in a position to deal with a river basin 
or a catchment area as one organic unit and to view the problems of 
developing water supplies and of sewage disposal in such a manner as 
to harmonise conflicting interests and to ensure the safeguarding of 
the public health. On their advice the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments will, in consultation, be in a position to take appropriate 
action to control river pollution on an inter-provincial basis as well 
as to deal with beach pollution. 

7. On the technical advice tendered by the Boards, Governments 
should make legal provision requiring the fulfilment of certain 
standards of purity for sewage effluents and for trade wastes if they 
are to be permitted to flow into rivers, seas, lakes, and other sources 
of water. Complicated questions that may arise in respect of the 
treatment of special types of trade waste can be investigated by the 
Boards through their technical staff and laboratories. 
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CONTROL OF INSECTS, RODENTS AND OTHER VECTORS OF 

DISEASE 


Introduction 

1. Control of the environment so as to make it unsuitable for the 
breeding of certain insects, rodents and other forms of animal life 
which transmit disease to man is also a function of a modem public 
health engineering department. 

Mosquito Control 

2. We have dealt with mosquito control in the section on malaria. 
Preventive measures such as surface and subsoil drainage, the flush* 
ing of rivers and other water courses and the shading of breeding 
places should be undertaken only after a careful study of the habits 
of the type or types of mosquitoes responsible for transmission locally. 
We recommend that such schemes should be carried out under the 
combined technical guidance of the malariologist, the public health 
engineer and the entomologist. 

3. Other recommendations, which wc have included in that section, 
are (1) the acquirement, by local health authorities, of the necessary 
legal powers for the enforcement of anti-mosquito measures and (2) 
the requirement that, in respect of all construction works undertaken 
by the different departments of Government, the Ministry of Health 
should be consulted and that all antimalaria measures prescribed by 
that Ministry should be carried out. The cost sliould be included 
in the estimates for these projects and the health authorities should 
be entrusted with their execution. 

4. We recommend that mosquito control should be exercised to 
the highest possible degree in and around aerodromes and major sea 
ports in order to prevent the introduction of yellow fever into the 
country. 

Rat Control 

6. We have dealt with this question, at some length, in the sec- 
tion on plague, and do not, therefore, propose to cover the same 
ground here. We may, however, state our view that a permanent 
solution of the rat problem will be secured only through the ratproofing 
of dwellings and stores for grain and other articles which provide 
food attractive to rats. While recognising that this is a very costly 
measure, we feci we are justified in asking that it should be accepted 
as a long-term objective in order to secure lasting benefits to the 
country. Apart from the effective control of plague that ratproofing 
will bring about, the economic gain to the community will be con- 
eidertrble. Various estimates of the loss caused by rats have been 
made. A conservative estimate of the annual loss to the country 
from this source places the figure in the neighbourhood of Es. 800 
crores, a sum which would more than suffice to finance our entire 
health programme for the first ten years. 

6. Ratproofing should, in the first instance, be caoried out as far 
as possible in the endemic centres of plague and should later be ex- 
tended all over the country. 

7. While the carrying out of this suggestion must necessarily be 
spread over a comparatively long period of years, we would suggesif 
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that the seasonal measures for rat control, which we have recom- . 
mended in the section on plague, should be carried out in order io> 
keep down the growth of the rat population. 

Fly Control 

8. The domestic fly will continue to be a menace to the public 
health until the level of general sanitation in towns and in the coim- 
tryside improves considerably. The satisfactory collection and dis- 
posal of the dung of animals and of other refuse are essential to pro- 
duce the desired improvement- We have already dealt with the 
question of general sanitation and shall not, therefore, repeat here 
the steps that we suggest should be taken. 

9. The danger from the fly as a carrier of disease will decrease in 
proportion to the extent that the programme of nightsoil conservancy 
through an extension of the water carriage system and through the 
construction of latrines, which we have advocated elsewhere in this- 
report, becomes implemented. 

10. The control exercised by most municipalities in India over the 
manufacture and sale of articles of food, including dairy products, 
and over the sanitation of stables and cattle yards is quite ineffective. 
These local bodies have, under their self-government Acts, adequate 
powers to exercise the necessary control. Their neglect of this duty 
is, in a large measure, responsible for fly-breeding and for the dis- 
semination of diseases carried by flies in the areas under their charge. 
We hope that the proposals vve have set out in Chapter XVII for im- 
proving the standard of local health administration wilL if carried 
out, help to remedy to a large extent the existing state of affairs. 

11. There is evidence from England and America that the re- 
placement of animal driven vehicles by motor transport has contri- 
buted to a remarkable reduction of flies and of the incidence of fly- 
bome diseases such as dysentery and diarrhoea. We do not antici- 
pate the disappearance of draught animals from the roads in India 
for many years to come, but there is the possibility of a steady in- 
crease in motor transport in the larger urban centres and later in the 
country as a whole and such developments will lead to a reductio]^ 
of the fly population. 

12. Apart from the measures directed against the breeding of 
flies we recommend that active steps should be taken for the destruc- 
tion of adult flies by the use of potent insecticides such as T>. D. T. 
and pyrethrum- 

CONTROL OP CERTAIN TRADES, INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPA- 
TIONS DANGEROUS AND OFFENSIVE TO THE COM- 
MUNITY 

The Present Position 

1. Some Oi" the provifaunl Local Self-Government Acts (e.g., tho 
Madras District ]\funicipaliti(‘s and Local l^oards Acts and the 
Bengal ]Muni(*i|)Jil Act) give power to loeal authorities to control 
certain trades, indust r es aiid occupations which mav prove offensive 
or dangerous to tlm comuMinit;' and which are specifically mentioned 
in those Acts. Ihovision for such control has been made by the 
prohibition impo.serJ on the carrying on, ))y any per.son, of such 
trades and occupations w thin the -area of a local authority before 
0^t(iining a licence from that authority. By the incorporation of 
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suitable conditions, the local body concerned can regulate the function- 
ing of these dangerous and offensive trades in the interests of the- 
health and general welfare of the community. For instance, the* 
Bengal, Municipal Act provides for the control of a number of such 
trades which include : — 

(1) Slaughter of animals, their shinning and disembowelling for* 
purpose other than human consumption ; 

(2) storing hides, fish, horns or skins; 

(3) boiling or storing offal, blood, bones or rags; 

(4) melting tallow; 

(5) tanning or the manufacture of leather or leather goods ; 

(6) oil- boiling; 

(7) soap-making; 

(8) dyeing; 

(9) burning or baking bricks, tiles, pottery or lime; 

(10) storing kerosene, petroleum, naphtha, or any inflammable oils 
or spirit; 

(11) trading in or storing for other than domestic use, hay, straw, 
wood, thatching grass, jute or other inflammable material; and 

(12) any manufacture, process or business from which offensive or 
unwholesome smells or offensive noises may arise. 

2. In practice the control exercised over such trades by local 
authorities leaves much to be desired. The fact that a proportion 
of the revenue of municipalities is derived from the grant of such' 
licences, and pressure from vested interests have, it is believed, been 
responsible for the laxity that exists in the enforcement of the law. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

B. While the measures required for the control of each of these 
trades and industries will naturally vary to some extent they should, 
in general, aim at the regulation (1) of the location of these trades 
and industries, (2) of the specific processes in individual eases if there 
be any risk involved in tlieni to the health of the worker, (3) of the 
general sanitation of the factory so as to provide as hygienic an 
invironment as may be practicable and (4) of the quality of the trade 
wastes issuing from the factory ])reinisos, in order to ensure that 
their disposal on land or in any large body of water does not produce 
effects detrimeutai to the health and welfare of the community 

(1) Control of Location. — Some of these industries which cause 
the emission of offensive smells such as tanning and the boiling of 
blood, offal and bones should be permitted to operate only at a 
sufficient distance from inhabited areas to prevent their causing 
nuisance or their becoming a danger to health. Their location should 
therefore be restricted to special areas. Other trades, such as the 
storage of inflammable articles, should not be permitted in the 
densely populated areas. 

(2) Control of processes involving risk to the health of Ihe worker , — 
buch risk arises mainly, from the possibility of contracting industrial 
diseases, an example being anthrax in tanneries. We recommend 
that special rules should bo made to protect the workmen in suohi 
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{trades. The subject of industrial disease has already been considered 
hy us in the chapter dealing with industrial health. 

(3) Control of the general sanitation of the factory. — ^This subject 
has also been dealt with in some detail in the chapter on industrial 
health and we need not, therefore, go over the sanie ground again. 

(4) The treatment of trade wastes and their disposal. — In dealing 
with river and beach pollution and with the general sanitation of 
rural and urban areas we have already recommended that, as the 
treatment and disposal of trade wastes present many technical 
problems, the Water and Drainage Boards, suggested by us, should 
offer advice to Governments on these matters, and that the latter 
-should issue such general and specific instructions as may be required 
to deal with these problems. 

4. Local authorities already possess sufficient powers to deal with 
these trades and industries. The application of these powers to 
control such trades will be facilitated by the implementation of our 
proposals for health development, which include provision for 
improving local health administration and for placing, at the disposal 
of the authorities responsible for such administration, suitable 
technical advice in respect of different problems as they arise and a 
technical staff competent to translate such advice into effective 
action. 

5. In view of the fact that we have discussed many of the techni- 
cal aspects of this subject in other parts of the report we have dealt 
with it here only briefly. We would at the same time stress the 
urgent importance of adequate action by local health authorities to 
control such trades and industries in the interests of the public 
health. 
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CHAPTER XV 

QUARANTINE 

1. We have discussed at some length the problems of international 
and internal quarantine from the point of view of India in our review 
of the subject in Volume I of this report. 

international Quarantine 

2. As regards international quarantine there are two aspects requir- 
ing consideration. One is prevention of the export of infection in 
respect of the diseases recognised under the International Sanitary 
Conventions and the other is that of protecting India from the 
possible introduction of diseases such as yejlow fever, sleeping sick- 
ness and others from which the country is at present free. In regard 
to both, the measures now in force in India are considered reasonably 
complete and satisfactory. 

3. We understand that the International Sanitary Conventions 
governing sea and air traffic are undergoing some alterations designed 
mainly to make provision for the changed conditions of international 
traffic, particularly in respect of air travel, which have come into 
being in recent years and will no doubt be in evidence to an even 
greater extent in the future. It is understood, however, that the 
main principles on which participation between the Governments 
of different countries for the control of the spread of infectious diseasee 
has hitherto been based will continue unaltered in the new Conven- 
tions under consideration. India, while she has so far been carry- 
insf out faithfully the requirements of the existing Conventions, has 
not formally ratified them. We understand that the Government of 
India has, under active consideration, the question of ratifying the new 
Conventions and we strongly support their ratification. 

4. We are recommending, in Chapter XVIT of this volume, that 
the ratification of international treaties should be one among a small 
group of subjects in respect of which the Centre should be given the 
r-owor to compel a province to fall in line with the other provinces. 
In dealing with problems of international health it is essential that) the 
Central Government should be able to carry out a common policy 
throughout India. For instance the fact that international air lines 
pass through different provinces in the country necessitates action 
on common lines in respect of the health requirements of air ports and 
their surrounding areas in each case, though' the latter will, obviously, 
be under different Provincial Governments (a.g., antimosquito 
Pleasures). 

Internal Quarantine 

5. Internal quarantine is concerned with the enforcement of 
measures designed to control the spread of infectious disease between 
neighbouring units of administration, namely, the Pro^nc^ and 
Indian States. No attempt has so far been made to deal with this 
nrohlem on a sufficiently comprehensive scale and no organisation 
exists for the co-ordination of such preventative measures as individual 
I^rovinces and States may carry out in their own territones. 

6. We need not go into details here regarding the legal provision 
'mdor the Government of India Act, 1935, tor the prevention of the 
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spread of infectious diseases from one unit of the federation to 
•another. The matter has been dealt with in some detail in our review 
of the subject in the previous volume. We wouJd, however, 
emphasise that the need for controlling the spread of epidemic 
^diseases from one part of the country- to another is so great that 
considerations based on the desire to maintain intact the principle of 
.provincial autonomy should not prevent the carrying out of any 
.changes, which may be required in the existing law. 

7. It may not be out of place, in this connection, to examine the 
way in which internal quarantine measures are carried out in the United 
IStates of America. In that country each State is sovereign within its 
own territories so far as internal health functions are concerned. 
But control of the interstate spread of disease is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government and of the Federal Health Service. To 
•quote from Smillie’s “Public Health Administration in the United 
States” (1943), “the Federal Health Service has control of sanita- 
tion in interstate traffic. Supervision of the sanitary facilities of 
interstate vehicles is a responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Ships on the Great Lakes and the waterways, as well as railroad 
trains, are included, and special attention is given to their water- 
supply and sewage disposal systems”. The Federal Government 
assists the States in the control of communicable diseases and at the 
request of a State, the Federal Public Health Service sends trained 
personnel from its establishment to aid in the suppression of any 
serious outbreak of epidemic disease within the territory of that State. 
Among the special measures undertaken by the Division of Domestic 
Quarantine of the Federal Public Health Service may be mentioned 
rat control to prevent plague, sanitaiion of the vessels engaged in 
interstate traffic and stream pollution where interstate interests are 
involved. We have deso’ibod in some detail these internal quarantine 
duties of the Federal Administration in the United States because we 
feel that, in developing measures for the control of the spread of 
infectious diseases from one unit of administration to another in India, 
the practice in force in th(3 United States can with advantage be 
adopted here, with such modifications as may be nece^arv to suit 
Indian conditions, 

8. In the light of the discussion in the preceding paragraphs we 
make the following recommendations: — 

(1) As in the case of the United States, the Central Government 
should be responsible tor the enforceiiient of all measures necessary 
to prevent the interprovincial spread of infectious disease. We 
have already indicated briefly the steps which are taken in that 
country by the federal author ties for controlling the interstate 
spread of such diseases. Tf the existing law in India requires modi- 
flcatioii in order to enable the Centre to carry out these duties, such 
modification should be brought about as soon as may be practicable. 

(2) As has been explained elsewhere, we desire to see that 
occasions for intervent on hv the Centre in the internal administrat on 
of a Province should he minimised as far as possible. To secure this 
end we have suggested the establishment of an organisation, the 
Central Board of Health, consisting of the Central and Provincial 
Ministers of Health and have recommended that normally all provin- 
cial matters, which may require intervention by the Centre, should 
urst be discussed by the Board in order to secure the largest possibl® 
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.measure of agreement in respect of the action required to be taken. 
Where urgency demands immediate action, we have suggested that 
the Central Min ster should report the matter to the Board with the 
least practicable delay. We believe that, if the proposed procedi^e 
can be followed, the possibility of friction between the Centre and the 
Provinces will be considerably reduced. 

in the sphere of internal quarantaie we would recommend that 
the Board should draw uj), in consultation with the health advisers at 
the Centre and in the Provinces, a memorandum of instructions to be 
followed by the Central and Provincial Health Departments in order 
to promote the effective control of the spread of infectious diseases. . 
Occasions requiring co-operat ve action by the Central and Provincial 
Health Departments will include, among others, (a) large festivals in 
individual provinces, which attract pilgrims from other provinces, 
(b) outbreaks of epidemic d sease in a proViiice in an extensive form 
or, even if it be on a smaller scale, in an area close to the borders 
of a neighbouring province, so as to constitute a threat to the latter 
and (c) serious calamities such as floods, earthquakes and famines 
whereby conditions may be created, winch are favourable to the rise 
and spread of epidemics. Some degree of co-operation among the 
provinces themselves and with the Centre already exists in respect of 
exchange of epidemiological information and in respect of measures 
in connection with large festivals. But we des re to see the whole 
field of possible co-operation examined on a wide basis and a common 
programme of action drawn up under the auspic'es of the Central 
Board of Health. Into such a programme can be fitted the measures 
wliicli are to ]',o taken by the Centre, including the assistance to be 
Lriven bv it to tlie Prov nces, for the discharge of its own inter- 
provincial rpiarantinr* functions. 

(8) The desirability of creating an inter-provincial fund for carry- 
ing out the iiicasurcs outlined above should be considered. To this 
fund i’rov iicial ( lovciainunii s can contribute theii* share on some 
agre'al The Central Government should also make a suitable 

contribution, which would cover its responsibilities for the Centrally 
Administered Areas as well as for financial assistance towards 
furiliering interprovinc al control of the spread of infectious disease. 
Sucdi a fund will also (Constitute an insurance for all Governments 
against possible disasters such as famines, Hoods and earthquakes. 

(4) Tlie measures described In this chapter for the enforcement of 
internal quarantine can hardlv be effective without the act ve parti- 
cipation (^f Indian States. In view of the uncertainty’ regarding 
possible future developments in the constitutional sphere in India, 
all that we can recommend is tliat, by Tniitiial arrangements or in 
. .some other way Indian Slates should also be brought into the scheme. 
We realise thnl it only those States Avliich possess a reasonably 
good health organisation that can participate in such oo-opcrat.ve 
effort. The more important of the States will probably satisfy this 
condition and if, in the beginning, even these can be persuaded to 
come in, the range of netiv'tv of the inlernal quarantine organisation 
and its effectiveness will have been greatly increased. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

VITAL STATISTICS 

Introduction 

1. Vital statistics constitute the foundation on which all construe- 
t:ve work in the held of public health must be built. Preventive Jind 
curative work can be organised on a sound basis only on accurate 
knowledge regarding the diseases and disabilities prevalent in any 
area. Such information will become available when mortality i nd 
morbidity statistics are recorded correctly. The reports of the Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture and of the Eoyal Commission on Labour 
both drew pointed attention to the defects of Indian vital statistics 
and stressed the importance of ensuring that an early improvement 
was effected. 

2. In this chapter we shall discuss the measures that are neces* 
sary for improving the registration, compilation and study of vital 
statistics in this country. In its widest sense the term vital statistics 
includes, as has been pointed out by Sir Arthur Newsholme, “the 
whole study of man, as affected either by heredity or by environ- 
ment, so far as the results of this study can be arithmetically 
stated”. It is, at the same time, used in a narrower sense to denote 
data regarding the occurrence of certain types of vital events taking 
place in the community, such as births, deaths, the incidence of 
disease and marriages. As regards marriage no registration normally 
takes place among the Hindus and Mohammedans, who together 
constitute about 91 per cent, of the total population. Therefore, in 
our discussion of the methods of improving vital statistics, we shall 
confine ourselves to births, deaths and the incidence of disease. The 
organisation of morbidity statistics for the community presents a 
difficult problem even in countries in which the development of health 
services has advanced much more than in India and figures for deaths, 
in view of their greater completeness, are generally utilised to a 
greater extent than morbidity figures for the study of health problems, 
even though the latter constitute more satisfactory material for such 
study. It is only when an adequate medical service covering the 
whole population and offering protection to all, irrespective of their 
ability to pay for such protection, becomes established and operates 
over a reasonable period of time that morbidity statistics of the re- 
quisite quality and quantity will develop. Such a comprehensive 
service has not yet been established even in the more advanced 
countries of Europe and America and its provision is only under con- 
sideration In India our proposals aim at providing the country with 
such a health service and its establishment will no doubt promote 
here also the growth of a body of reliable statistics covering Ibhe 
fi'jld of morbidity in its various forms. For the present, however, 
there exist morbidity figures, although they are incomplete, for cer- 
tain’ infectious diseases which have been made notifiable by the differ- 
ent health authorities in the country. Our proposals in this chapter 
will cover, besides the statistics relating to births and deaths from 
all causes, those which relate to the incidence of notifiable diseases 
also. 

3. The application of modern statistical methods to health admi- 
nistration is of supreme importance. The study and interpretatiou 
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vital statistics require the use of these methods. An essential part 
of sound administration is that it should produce, in all branches of 
ijts activity, data which will indicate the trend of events. The applix 
cation of the science of statistics is necessary both for ensuring that 
■the collection of such data is on sound lines and for assessing the 
results of administration through a study of the recorded statistics, 
JThe study of the social and biological aspects of applied medicine, 
for instance the investigation of socio-economic factors in relation tQ 
community health and disease or the assessment of the value of a 
particular drug iu the treatment of a specific disease, requires the 
application of statistical methods for the planning of such investiga* 
i^ions and the evaluation of their results. In these circumstances ouj; 
proposals will also deal with the question of the provision of an 
adequate statistical service in connection with the health organisation. 
As will be shown later, we consider that such a statistical service 
should form an integral part of the administrative organisation we 
are recommending for vital statistics. 

4. The size and composition of the population, including its age 
and sex structure, have an important bearing on health as well as 
general administration. Population studies should therefore consti- 
tute an important function of the administrative organisation we 
recommend. Jn addition the census, as a periodical stocktaking of 
the community in respect of certain types of information closely 
related to ])0])u!atioo and vital statistics, should also be made a func- 
tion of that organisatioTi. 

5. For the sake of convenience we summarise below the different 
matters which will be discussed in this chapter: — 

(1) Certain proposals for the improvement of vital statistics in 
the areas under our soherne of healtli services. 

(2) Certain proposals for the areas which will remain outside our 
scheme during the earlier stages of the programme. 

(3) Certain other proposals for improving vital statistics. 

(4) The administrative organisations for vital statistics in local 
areas, at the headquarters of the Province and at the Centre. 

G. Before proceeding to deal with these subjects we may describe 
briefly ihe existing system of collection and compilation of vitfid 
Statistics, tilthoiigh we have dealt with these matters in the previous 
Toluine which gives a review of health administration in all its 
branches. 

Tbe Present Position 

7. (a) Registration and compilation . — Generally speaking, in all 
municipalities the vital statistics organisation is a part of the muni- 
cipal public health department. Similarly, Union Boards or 
^anchayats, which are smaller units of local self-government have 
ftlso been entrusted, in certain provinces, with the task of recording 
and compiling vital statistics for their own areas. In rural areas the 
Agency for registration is not the same in all provinces. In Madras 
^“esidency the registrar is the village headmsm. In most other 
provinces he is the police oflBcer in charge of the thana (police 
station). The average area of a thana varies, in the different pro- 
’^nces, from about 127 square miles to 420 square miles and its 
average population from about 78,000 to 181,000. The man respon- 
^le for reporting these statistics from individual villages is thsi 
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chowkidar (village watchman), who is perhaps the lowest grade of 
public servant and is generally illiterate. He reports these events to* 
the police station in whose jurisdiction his village is situated at inter-^ 
vals W'hich vary from one to tw’o weeks In different provinces. The- 
recorded vital statistics are passed on through a series of officers to the 
Director of lublic Health. Compilation of the data is carried out at 
the different stages of transmission. Madras forms an exception to 
this general statement and the results there have been satisfactory-. 
Here the number of intermediary stages has been reduced. ThC' 
village headman sends his report to the Ttihsildar of the taluk in. 
which the village is situated and the latter sends it directly to the* 
Director of Public Health. Compilation of the data for the whole 
province has been centralised in the office of the latter officer. 

(b) Errors . — The errors fall under three heads, (i) incompleteness 
fn the recording of events, (ii) inaccuracy of the registered cause ol 
death, and (iii) faulty compilation. 

8. Of these three types of errors, omissions in registration can be 
rectified more easily than inaccuracy in respect of the cause of death. 
As w’ill be shown later, the latter can be remedied only by the provi- 
sion of an adequate health service for the community. The question 
of compilation is bound up with the type of organisation that will bs 
provided at different levels of administration and this subject will bo 
discussed after we have dealt with the administrative machinery. 

OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

Proposals for the Areas under Our Scheme 

9. While the replacement of the village chi^wknldT by a more 
competent agent may not be easy of accomplishment in the near 
future, we believe that the proposals we have made for the expansion 
of health services over the country as a whole will materially assist in 
the rectification of the defects pointed out above. 

(a) The village committee . — For each village we have suggested 
the establishment of a village committee, one member of which will 
concern himself with vital statistics. His local knowledge should 
enable him to bring on record events which might have escaped the 
notice of the chowkidar while, if he is interested in his duties he can 
also help in securing better registration by persistent efforts to 
awaken, in the villagers, a sense of personal responsibility in regard 
to this matter. 

(b) The primary unit organisation . — We have recommended the 
provision of tw’o public health inspectors, four rnidwives and four 
public health nurses for each primary unit and it should be a part of 
their function to collect, in the course of their routine duties, infor- 
mation regarding the occurrence of births, deaths and cases of in- 
fectious disease and to pass it on to the registrar. House to house 
surveys in individual villages and the checking of the figures regis- 
tered for such villages against their own findings are even now being 

* done by the subordinate public health staff in certain provinces in 
order to improve vital statistics. The public health nurse and the 
midwife will come continually in contact with women in the homes 
they visit and the collection of such information should, therefore> 
|>re8ent no difficulty for them. Further, it will be one of their func- 
tions to contact as many expectant moihers as possible and to follow 
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them through childbirth into the postnatal period. We anticipate 
that the contribution that all these officials will thus make to the 
improvement of vital statistics on the side of reducing omissions will, 
in a short time, be considerable. 

(c) The creation of four registration offices in each 'primary unit , — 
The placing of the registering authority as close to the people as 
possible is desirable in order to improve vital statistics. The bi/.e of 
the thana as the unit of registration area is much too large and the 
weekly or fortnightly visit of the chowhidar to the registrar is fcoo 
infrequent to prove satisfactory from the point of view of health 
administration. With our health organisation to assist, it should 
easily be possible to establish four registration offices in each primary 
unit. One of these should be in the health centre at the headquarters 
of the primary unit. For the purpose of administration the unit will 
be divided into four circles and a public health nurse, a midwife and 
a trained dai will be located at the headquarters of each circle for work 
within its area. It is for consideration whether the public health 
nurse and midwife should not be made Begistrars of Births and. 
Deaths in these circles. The registration office should function at 
atated hours on two days of the week to enable individual chowkidare^ 
to attend this office at regular intervals. By locating the nurse and- 
midwife at the same place it should be possible to ensure that one 
of them is there to keep the office open on the required dates and 
during the slated hours. We believe that the provision of four 
registration offices in each primary unit should make it possible for 
the chowhidar to present the information collected by him at the. 
registration centre at least twice a week. In Bengal, for instance, 
the average area for a thana is 127 square miles while that of r 
primary unit is about 51 square miles. With four registration offices 
in the latter area it should not be difficult for a chowhidar to pay two 
visits a week or even more. From the point of reporting outbreaks 
of infectious diseases the gain in time secured is of the utmost 
importance 

We have siigcfested the employment of the above mentioned mem- 
bers of the Health Department as registrars with the idea of ensuring 
a speedy improvement in the registration of vital statistics in the areas 
covered by our scheme, because we feel that such improvement is 
fundamental to the success of the health programme. Later in this 
chapter we have recommended, for the areas outside our scheme, 
where the health organisation wdll be much smaller in strength, the 
appointment of registrars with an elementary type of training. jSacH 
should have a reasonable number of- villages in his charge so that he 
should be able to visit every village once a fortnight. Our recom- 
mendation for the area in which the health programme is being 
developed is of a temporary nature. The ultimate aim should be to 
establish a registration office, with its own registrar, for each large 
village or group of small villages and thus to make it convenient for 
the people to report directly at this office cases of births, deaths and 
notifiable diseases. This matter will be further discussed in the sec- 
flon dealing with the administrative organisation for vital statistics. 

(d) Improvement in the accuracy of the recorded causes of 
death. — For improving the accuracy of the registered cause of death 
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medical certification is necessary. In our yiew, certification of 
cause of death should be a bye-product, if we may so put it, of tfie 
normal functioning of an adequate medical service for the communi- 
ty, because a reasonably correct diagnosis of the immediate cause of 
death can be given only by a physician who has attended the 
patient during his last illness, while the recording of the remoter 
causes of his death will require, in addition, information regarding his 
medical history. No short-cut can, therefore, be devised for promoting 
the rapid growth of a reliable body of information regarding the true 
causes of mortality in the community. The completion of the long- 
term programme, with its relatively large provision for treatment 
facilities, should secure the achievement of this purpose. In the 
meantime it is believed that the health organisation proposed under 
the short-term programme will help, to some extent, in improving the 
correctness of registration of the cause of death. The two medical 
officers attached to each primary unit will be able to certify, as the 
result of personal visits during the last illness of patients, a certain 
number of deaths, but these are not likely to form an appreciable 
proportion of the total. At the same time, by utilising the services 
of the two public health inspectors and the four nurses attached to 
the primary unit, it should be possible to obtain a reasonable amount 
of detailed information regarding individual deaths and thus to 
attempt te reach a more satisfactory diagnosis of the cause in each 
case than is possible at present on the report of the chowkidar. We 
suggest that this procedure should be adopted in respect of as many 
deaths as i^ossible so that at least some improvement in this import- 
ant aspect of vital statistics registration may be effected. 

Proposals for the Areas outside Our Scheme 

10. The vital statistics of the areas which will remain outside our 
scheme during the early stages of development of the health organisa- 
tion also require attention. Any improvement that can be made 
in these areas, although it be of no high standard, will help to raise 
the value of the recorded vital statistics for the country as a whole. 

11. The question of employing non -medical personnel, with some 
elementary type of training, as registrars in the areas to which our 
health programme has not been extended merits consideration. Such 
training need not be elaborate. The man must be literate in his own 
vernacular and should be able to maintain the records entrusted to 
him. His training should include instruction regarding the signs and 
symptoms of such common infectious diseases as cholera, smallpox, 
plague and a few others. His range of jurisdiction should be such 
as he could cover in a period of about six days. He should stay 
in the village in which his registration office is situated three days 
in the week and the different chowkidara in his area should be 
allotted specific days for reporting events for registration. Three 
other days in the week should be devoted by him to the inspection 
of a certain number of villages included in his area. The purpose 
is that, by personal enquiries, he should exercise a check on the 
work of the chowkidar in collecting vital statistics. Such super- 
vision will undoubtedly help to improve the work of the latter. It h 
desirable that the number of villages included in the jurisdiction oj 
the Begistrar should be such as to enable him to visit all of them af 
least once a fortnight. 
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12. It will be seen that we are not envisaging the creation of m 
highly trained type of health worker. We have not even stressed 
the need for the middle school examination or any such standard of 
general education. .What is required is that he should be literate in 
his own vernacular and should have had sufficient training to carry ou| 
the duties entrusted to him in a reasonably satisfactory manner. The 
results he may be expected to achieve will be rather in the direction 
of preventing omissions than of improving the accuracy of registration 
of the cause of death. The latter can be secured only through a 
inedical agency. Such a worker should be relatively inexpensive to 
produce and employ; considerations which are important in view of 
the vast rural regions to be covered by the service. Many of the 
smaller towns are similar to the rural areas and a registrar of this type 
will perhaps suffice for such towns also. Adequate provision for the 
supervision of such staff is of great importance. We shall discuss 
this question in the section dealing with the administrative organisa- 
tion. 

13. We have described in very general terms our recommendations 
for the areas outside our scheme and have not gone into such ques- 
tions as the strength of staff likely to be required and the prob.ible 
cost of the organisation. We have ventured to make these sugges- 
tions because we feel the urgent need for attempting to secure, 
without delay, some measure of improvement in these areas, although 
such improvement may be limited to the reduction of omissions in 
registration. A certain amount of supervision over the w’ork of the 
chowhidar seems to be essential if any degree of progress is to be 
registered. 

Certain other Proposals 

14. House lists in villages and sample surveys . — A house list 
is prepared for every village during the census and we recommend 
that it should be preserved and kept up-to-date during the intercen- 
sal period. As a permanent record it can be of great value to the 
different departments of Government. The list should contain infor- 
mation regarding the name, date of birth and sex of the head of the 
family and of every normal resident of the house. The occupation 
should also be noted, wherever it can be correctly ascertained. 11 
should be made obligatory on the householder to give the information 
required for the filling of the bouse list, should he be asked by the 
appropriate authority to do so. 

In a sub-continent like India the use of the sampling method is 
eminently suitable for the collection of demographic information of 
various types. Complete enumeration is the method which has been 
In use for successive censuses. It is cumbersome and the ensuring 
of accuracy in a gigantic operation of that type is not easy. On the 
other hand, sample surveys, devised with due safeguards, should 
serve the purpose almost equally well and with less expense and 
trouble. The provision of an accurate house list for each village will 
prove invaluable for such surveys which will have to include not only 
the selection, on a random basis, of a certain number of specifie 
pillages from the total number inhabited by the population sampled 
hut also the selection, on the same basis, of a number of houses in 
each village. It is for the latter that the house list is of special 
i^lue. 
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We may illustrate by examples the types of information that can 
be secured by the proposed sample surveys. The recorded birth and 
death rates for specific areas and for the country as a whole are 
known to be inaccurate but no information is available as to the 
range of error that exists. Similarly, very little information exists 
regarding the fertility rates of woraen in different sections of the 
population in India. From the experience of other countries it seems 
quite likely that variation exists in this country also. Birth, death 
and fertility rates form the basis of all population studies and the 
need for their ascertainment does not, therefore, require emphasis. 
Sample surveys can provide information of a reasonable degree of 
accuracy as well as of great value in respect of all the three. 

We consider the preparation of a house list for each village includ- 
ed in our scheme and its maintenance to be of great importance. 
Without it a periodical assessment of the progress achieved in the 
different branches of health aetivity will be difficult. The sampling 
method can with advantage be used in the different types of health 
surveys that are undertaken and a house list will be essential for such 
surveys. 

It is most unlikely that the house lists prepared for the 1941 
census have been preserved. A special organisation will therefore be 
necessary to prepare these lists in the areas under our scheme. We 
recommend, for this purpose, the employment of an adequate tem- 
porary staff for the five primary units with which the scheme will 
•tart in each district. As a rough guide we suggest that one clerk 
may be employed to prepare the house list for a primary unit and to 
mark the houses in that area within a period of one year. One super- 
visor will be required to check the work of all the clerks in the five 
units. The total cost within the first 10 years for the eleven Gover- 
nors* Provinces* will be about Rs. 60 lakhs but we consider that the 
expenditure will be fully justified. 

The list for each village may be kept for safe custody in the 
hands of the Patwari or the village headman as the case may be. 
In provinces such as Bengal, w'here, owing to Permanent Revenue 
Settlement, no village Revenue Department organisation exists, 
special arrangements will have to be made by the Governments con' 
cemed. 

t®sk of maintaining the list up-to-date can, it is believed, be 
undertaken by the primary unit health staff during their visits to 
individual villages. After a time their efforts in this direction can be 
aupfuemented by those of the permanent vital statistics organisation 
which we are recommending later in this chapter. 

We suggest that two or three pages of this house list should be 
•et apart for each house and that the information collected by 
•ample surveys from time to time should be entered in it. The pro- 
gramme of reconstruction, that ihe Governments in India will stut 
in the post-war period, will bring into the life of the rural community 
the joint efforts of the various nation-building departments which are 
concerned with the promotion of social welfare. We have no dou^ 
that such departments will also have information of value to record 
la the house list from time to time. Thus the latter should, in due 
eourse, develop into a valuable document in which will be recorded 
&ta covering a variety of aspects of community life in the villas®* 
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15. The provmon of adequate incentive for the people to regiHer 
’birthe and deaths, — Effort^ to improve the administrative machinei;;^ 
^ind thus produce an increase in vigilance on the part of the govern- 
piental staff to secure better registration cannot eventually prodpoe 
the same results as an awakening of the sense of responsibility of the 
people to themselves and to the State for recording the vital events 
that take place in their homes. While the efforts of the health staff 
through educative work will, no doubt, contribute to this awakening, 
an effective method of stimulating interest will be by creating condi- 
tions requiring, in an increasing degree, the production of proof of 
■community, parentage etc. If courts, schools and other institutions 
could be induced to insist on the production of birth and death certi- 
hcates, the public will begin to feel the necessity for registering births 
and deaths in their own interest. 

16. Notifiable diseases. — There are considerable variations in the 
number of communicable diseases which are notifiable in the different 
provinces. For instance, in the Central Provinces their number is 
about 22, in the Punjab 20 and in the North-West Frontier Province 
about 7. There do not exist, even in the larger cities, adequate 
facilities for ensuring that some of these diseases, for example 
tuberculosis, will be notified in sufficient numbers to ensure that a 
substantial proportion of the actual occurrences will be brought on 
record. Existing provision for diagnosis by a medical man and for 
laboratory aid towards such diagnosis is so meagre in most parts of 
the country that legal provision requiring the notification of such 
diseases as cerebro-spinal fever, typhus, typhoid and relapsing 
fever aj)pears to us to serve little or no useful purpose. These di: eases 
are notifiable in both rural and urban areas in a certain number of 
provinces. The making of diseases such as sprue and scarlet fever 
(the latter is quite rare in this country) generally notifiable over a 
province has, in our view, no justification at all. 

We would advise the provincial health authorities to consider 
seriously the question of revising these lists. Taking into considera- 
tion existing facilities, there should be three lists, one for the 
rural areas and towns under 30,000 population, a second for munici- 
palities from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants and the third for all towns 
end cities above this population. For the first the list should be quite 
short. Our idea is that there is justification for including in it only 
inch diseases as cholera, smallpox, plague, measles, malaria and a 
few others with which tlie people are familiar. The other two lists 
should include diseases requiring greater medical skill and laboratory 
facilities for diagnosis, the list for towns above 50,000 containing a 
larger number than the list for towns with a smaller population. 

17. Compulsory registration of vital statistics. — In a Memo- 
yaudum on Indian Vital Statistics, which was discussed by the Central 
Wvisory Board of Health in 1939, it is stated, “There is little doubi 
Jhat the more general introduction of compulsory registration would 


^^cational effect.'* As far as we are, aware, the position remaina 
Practically unchanged. We consider that, in the areas in which 
Scheme will be introduced, the registration of vital statistioa 
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ehould be made conipulsor;^ along with the introduction of the- 
fcheme, wherever such provision does not already exist. In other 
areas too compulsion should be introduced gradually. We further 
consider that the enforcement of the law through the prosecution of- 
offenders is essential if definite improvement is to be secured. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

18. Before formulating our proposals in this connection, there are 
certain preliminary matters requiring consideration. 

(1) Records of births and deaths have a wide range of use fulness 
wd most departments of Government, at one time or other, make 
use of them. For instance, developmental programmes in such fields 
as education, agriculture, industry and fooil must take into consi- 
deration the poimlation and its age and sex composition both at 
present and for many years to come. Estimates providing th^ re- 
quired information can be based only on reasonably correct vital): 
statistics. While therefore governmental activity in its varied 
forms is interested in vital statistic^r, it is perhaps the Health 
Department tliat is ni">st intimately connected with it. It is with 
the child or the grown-up individual that tlio other dt partrnents are 
concerned, while births and deaths as events are of supreme im- 
portance to the health oreanisatio)i. The modern eonception of a 
health service includes tlie provision of adequate ])rote(*tion to every 
individual from the prenatal stage through childbirth, childhood, adult 
life and old age to death. Under an ideal health organisation every 
childbirth will receive such skilled assistance as may be required from 
fhe appropriate type of health worker and no death will take place, 
except as an accident, without a reasonable measure of medical aid 
being administered to the individual. 

In these eireuinstar.ees, it se.*rns to us that the close a-sociatien' 
of the Health Department with the vital statistu's organisation is oi 
fundamental importance. Completeness of registration and an 
accurate recording of fhe cause of death will be secured only through 
the co-operation of that department. Even so, we consider it un- 
desirable and unwise to combine the vitfil statistics organisation and 
the Health Department either during the short-term programme o^- 
health development or in the more distant future. During the 
former period the village rhoichiflfiT will have to continue as the 
reporting agent. He isr a servant of the Revenue Department and is 
responsible for discharging a variety of functions besides reporting 
vital statistics. This in itself makes it impracticable to transfer the 
administration of vital statistics to the Health Department. Oiii 
recommendation for the creation of four registration offices in each 
primary unit and for making certain health officials Registrars or 
Births and Deaths has been made solely for the pui’pose of ensuring 
an improvement in the vital statistics of the areas concerned sinuu- 
taneously with development of the proposed health organisation and? 
as will be shown later, this arrangement will be of a purely temporary 
nature. 

We realise that the functions of the new Vital Statistics 
ment we are proposing include such matters as the census and various 
types of demographic studies. These, however useful they 
prove to be to the Health Department by throwing light on various 
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aspects of its own problems, fall clearly outside its legitimate fimo-- 
tions. Therefore, the Vital Statistics Department should in our view^ 
fimction as a separate department with its own provincial administra^ 
tive officer and subordinate officers in the districts. This is the typft. 
of organisation we«hall recommend presently. We must, at the same 
Ume, stress the need for the closest possible co-operation between 
the two. 

(2) We emphasised the importance of providing statistical assist- 
ance to the Health Department in its day-to-day administration aa> 
well as in the undertaking of various types of health studies. A 
point for consideration is whether this organisation should form an 
integral part of the Health Department or whether it would be 
advantageous to associate it, at least at the provincial level, with 
the Vital Statistics Department. For reasons which will be set oui 
clearly later, we consider that the latter is the more desirable 
procedure. 

(3) There is an astonishing variation in the quality and quantity 
of the vital statistics recorded in different parts of the country. 
Abundant evidence exists indicating that the^^e variations are largely 
due to differing degrees of incompleteness in registration. We there- 
fore feel that measures for securing a reasonable degree of uniformity 
among the provinces in respect of registration and compilation of* 
vital srtatistics are essential. 

The responsibility for ensuring such uniformity should rest in our 
view on the Central Government. In dealing with the functions of 
the Central Ministry of Health we emphasised the importance of its 
assisting, through grants-in-aid and technical advi(?e, the develop- 
ment of schemes in the Provinces for the i)roinotion of health jn all 
directions. We feel that improvement of vital statistics is one of' 
the spheres in which such help from the Centre to Provinces U. 
urgently needed. 

Mr. Ycatt.s, ilie Census CoTnmissioner, pointed out to us that the 
problemi of variation in standards was not peculiar to India and that 
ihe question presented itself, sometime back, in an acute form in 
Canada and in the United States of America. In both countries it 
was solved by the Centre entering the held thro\igh financial assisl- 
ance, prescription of standards and a constant effort to encourage the 
constituent States to work up to these standards. Our recommenda- 
tion is, tluTefore, based on well-established practice which haa. 
proved its usefulness elsewhere. 

In the light tlu' rnusiderations referred to above we may proceed 
to sot out our ivcommendations. In doing so we shall start wdth tha- 
organisation associated w*ith the Central Govemnieiit and work our 
"w^ay down to the local areas: — 

The Oentral Organisation 

19. Mr. Yeatts described briefly to us the two types of organisation, 
that had been evolved at the federal centre in Canada and the United^ 
States. In the former the view is held that the statistics of the- 
different departments of Government should be brought together 
<^nd that they should be looked upon as a co-ordinated whole. In 
Canada therefore the statistics relating to the different departments* 
pass through an officer called the Dominion Statistician. It Lk 
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deported that the system has worked well but, under it, the diree- 
tional head would require to be a man of considerable experienoqp 
«nd ability in order to determine what items of information should 
be discarded and what insisted upon. In the United States there 
ij a Bureau of the Census which, although its primary function, as 
its name implies, is to handle data bearing on population, deals 
also with vital statistics. Individual departments have their own 
statistical organisations. Some years ago it was found essential to 
appoint a Central Statistics Board to bring the various departmental 
organisations together and to impose common principles of standards 
*and co-ordination. This Board has, we believe, been merged ta 
fhe Bureau of the Budget but the principle of observing common 
standards and of co-ordination is still, we imderstand, being applied. 

For India we consider the Canadian model of a single statis- 
^cal officer, under whose review must pass the statistics of iill 
departments, is hardly practicable, as the strain on the individual 
would become unbearable. The population of this country is about 
-sixty times that of Canada and the volume of statistical material to 
be dealt with here will consequently be so much greater by com- 
parison as to make the Canadian example inapplicable to India. At 
the same time, we are of the opinion that the census, population 
studies and vital statistics should be handled together in view of their 
Intimate relationship. This, we believe, is the position in the United 
States. We prefer, however, to substitute for the United States 
organisation, namely the Bureau of the Census, an officer with the 
18tle of Begistrar General of Vital and Population Statistics. 

There is the need, as in the case of the United States, for a 
<3otnmittee to co-ordinate the functions of the different statistical 
-organisations that will be maintained by the Central Government. 
We understand that such a Committee already exists or that its 
constitution is actively under consideration. We recommend its 
establishment as soon as possible. 

The Begistrar General will be responsible, under the administra- 
tive control of the Central Ministry of Health, for carrying out the 
following functions in regard to vital statistics and health studies 
which we have included in Chapter XVII of this volume of the report, 
•mong the functions of that Ministry: 

“To collect, tabulate and publish the vital statistics of the various 
Wmponent parts; to undertake a periodical census at such intervals 
M may be laid down by law; to direct the organisation and the carry- 
ing out of statistical studies in any part of the country designed to 
'ihrow light on any aspect of the health problem.'* 

In addition to these functions he should prepare an annual report 
on the population of India incorporating such information as is avail- 
able regarding existing conditions and possible tendencies for the 
future. It is essential that the Begistrar General should be able to 
isxpi^ess his views freely. The published report should therefore r^ 
pr^uce the independent professional views of that officer, with such 
•comments as the Central Government may deem necessary to make 
tm these views. The Begistrar General should have the right of direct 
•aocess to the Minister to whom he is attached and of free communi- 
cation with other departments of Government. 
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It follows from an enumeration of his functions that he should be 
attached to the Ministry of Health and not to any other, department 
of the Central Government. He will work independently of the 
Central Health Department but in close co-operation with it. 

20. Qualifications of the Registrar General . — A scientific back- 
ground including, if possible, special training in statistics is most 
desirable. In addition, he should be a man of personality with powers 
of direction and administration and capable of initiating and develop- 
ing methods to improve vital statistics taking into consideration the 
special circumstances of the country. 

21. Provision for statistical advice to the Central Health Depart- 
ment . — We suggest that provision for statistical help to the Central 
Health Department in its day to day administration or in the carry- 
ing out of special investigations may be made by creating a * medical 
section* in the Registrar Generars office. This section, which will 
consist of statisticians and whose budget will be part of that of the 
Central Health Department, will be located in the Registrar General's 
office for the purpose of securing the technical supervision of that 
officer. The functions of the latter, consisting as they do of vital 
statistics, population studies and the census, are all of interest to 
the Health Department. Further, in the investigation of the Depart- 
ment's own problems, the reservoir of statistical material available 
in the Registrar General's office may often prove to be of great value 
and sometimes even essential. In these circumstances we believe 
that the location of the medical statistical unit in the Registrar 
General’s office will be of definite advantage to the Health Depart- 
ment. 

The Organisation at the Provincial Headquarters 

22. The provincial statistical organisation should correspond to thai 
which we have proposed for the centre and the functions of the pro- 
vincial officer in charge should be similar to those of the Registrar 
General. The designation of the provincial officer may be, it is 
suggested, the Provincial Registrar of Vital and Population Statistics. 
He should be attached to the Provincial Ministry of Health for admi- 
nistrative control and should work independently of, but in close oo- 
cperation with, the Director of Health Services.. He should be res- 
ponsible for the administration of the provincial Vital Statistics De- 
partment and should, like the Registrar General with the Central 
Government, publish an annual report on similar lines. 

The provision of a ‘medical section’ in the office of the Provincial 
Registrar for the same functions as those enumerated in connection 
with the Central Health Department is also necessary. 

The District Organisation 

23. This we may consider under tw’o heads, namely, (1) the organi- 
eation desirable as a long-term measure and (2) that which is neces- 
sary for the immediate future. 

(1) Long-term . — For determining what should be the ultimate 
form of the vital statistics organisation in the districts it is desirable 
*50 keep the following considerations in view: — 

(a) Events taking place in a family should be reported by a 
Qiember of that family and not at second or third hand, as Is noig 
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being done by the chowkidar. First hand reporting can alone ensure 
a reasonable measure of accuracy. 

(b) This postulates that the registration office should be placed 
as close to the people as possible. As has already been pointed out 
earlier, every large village or every group of small villages must have 
its own registration office. 

With four registration offices in each primary unit the possibility 
of introducing first hand reporting should be investigated in the areae 
under our scheme even during the short-term programme. 

(c) The registrar must be trained for his work and he should, 
besides attending his office at stated hours, inspect the area under 
his jurisdiction in order to ensure that unregistered events, if any, 
are brought on record. He will therefore have to be a full-time 
public servant. 

We have emphasised, earlier in this chapter, the importance of 
making compulso^, by stages, the registration of vital statistics in 
Ibose areas in which such a provision does not exist at present. We 
are confident that the enforcement of the law and the development 
of an attitude of responsibility among the people for the reporting 
of the vital events taking place in their homes, through the measures 
wo have recommended, will together promote a gradual approach 
towards completeness of registration. Nevertheless we believe that, 
for a long time to come, the outdoor work of the registrar will consti- 
tute a valuable aid towards eliminating omissions in registration and 
that such inspections by him cannot therefore be dispensed with. 

(d) There is no need for a large-scale provision for the supervision 
of these registrars. Under the long-term programme, when our health 
services will have extended over the country as a whole, the reporting 
of births, deaths and cases of notifiable diseases to the registrar should 
prove to be practically complete if, through the issue of executive 
instructions or through legal provision, such reporting can be made 
a function of certain members of the health services such as mid- 
wives, public health nurses and doctors. Even now, in many muni- 
cipalities, rnid wives are required to report to the health authority 
such births and medical men .«uch cases of infectious disease as 
come within their cognisance during the course of their professional 
duties. Similar provision in respect of the members of the Health 
Department of the future will not therefore constitute a departure from 
existing practice. In these circumstances the main function of the 
superior administrative staff of the Vital Statistics Department in a 
district will be to ensure, by touring and inspection, that the large 
number of registrars distributed over the whole area carry out their 
function of registration properly. In addition there will be the 
normal administrative duties associated with the maintenance of 
such an organisation. 

Taking into consideration the points discussed above we consider 
that, as a long-term measure, the district organisation will consis 
of a District Begistrar of Vital and Population Statistics with ^ 
certain number of Assistant Begistrars located in suitable places id 
the district. Their number is not likely to exceed six or seven. 

(2) The immediate future . — We must take into account the fact 
ihat, during this period, the village ehowkidar will continue as tne 
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ireporting agent and that control over him is vested in the Bevenm 
Department. We must also take into account our proposals lor the 
appointment of registrars with an elementary type of training in the 
areas outside our scheme. Adequate supervision over the latter will 
have to become immediately the responsibility of the district vital 
statistics organisation. 

As regards the area under our scheme the registrars will be, in 
the beginning, members of the health department. But this system 
need not continue beyond thp first ten years. At the end of this 
period the registration offices in these areas should also pass imder 
the control of the Vital Statistics Department. The latter should, 
in the meantime, have had some experience of training and super- 
vising the work of registrars in the areas outside our scheme and an 
extension of the same system into the areas in which the health 
etaflf have been carrying on this function should, in our view, present 
no difficulty. Even after such transfer there should be the closest 
co-operation between the Vital Statistics and Health Departments. 

In the circumstances discussed above we recommend the appoint- 
ment of a District Registrar and two Assistant Registrars in the 
immediate future. These officers are likely to find their hands full 
during the early years with the organisation of the work of the new 
department in the areas in which our scheme will not be working. 
For this reason as well as for the fact that dual administrative 
control is undesirable, we suggest that the work of the health 
department registrars should be supervised by their own superior 
officers in that^department. It will he remembered, in this connec- 
tion, that evei| npw registrars of vital statistics in municipal areas 
are, generally speaking, attached to the municipal health department 
in the different provinces. This proposal of ours is therefore not with- 
out precedent. The weekly, monthly and other returns and reporti 
which these registrars should submit will go, through their immediate 
superior, the Medical Officer in charge of the Primary unit, to the 
District Registrar. 

The District Registrar and his Assistant Registrars should be 
qualified statisticians because they w’ill constitute the staff througK 
whom the Provincial Registrar will have to carry out his investiga- 
tions in vital statistics and population problems as. well as organise 
and conduct the periodical census. We realise that, in the early 
stages, it may not be possible to obtain statisticians in sufficienl 
numbers. 

The District Registrar will require the close co-operation of the 
Revenue Department. Indeed, we have in Chapter XVII of this 
volume of the report emphasised the heed for the closest co-operation 
between all departments in a district whose work has a bearing on 
its health progress and have expressed the hope that the Collector 
or the Deputy Commissioner, as the case may be, will be able to 
secure co-ordinated effort on the part of all district officials so ihal 
advance on a broad front may be ensured. 

The question of statistical assistance to the district health organi- 
sation remains to be considered. It is of the utmost importance to 
provide, from the very beginning, for the recording of all relevanl 
“data in respect of all branches of health administration. Most of this 
^formation will be collected on uniform schedules prescribed by the 
director of Health Services with the assistance of the * 'medical 
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section*' in the Provincial Registrar's office. In addition, there ma^ 
be, in individual* districts, certain types of information collected in 
respect of local problems. All this information should be properly 
compiled and studied from the beginning. The type of work to be 
performed is likely to be in the nature of compilation and other forma 
of elementary statistical treatment. For special investigations help 
should always be forthcoming from the statistical organisation at 
the disposal of the Director of Health Services. We therefore feel 
that, at least in the beginning, it will be sufficient if the officer in 
charge of the District Health Services is given a Statistical Clerk 
with some training in elementary statistical methods, with an 
Assistant if the volume of work justifies this. In view of the intimate 
association that this work has with district health administration, we 
consider that the statistical clerk proposed should be attached to the 
District Health Department and not to the District Registrar. 

We consider the proposals set out in the preceding paragraphs as 
the most effective for the purpose of organising the registration, 
compilation and study of vital statistics in the country but recognise 
that, in view of existing arrangements, it may be some time before 
full effect can be given to these recommendations. It is, at the 
same time, essential that, in the areas under our scheme, our pro- 
posals for the improvement of vital statistics should be given effect 
to simultaneously wdth the introduction of the new health organisa- 
tion. 

Compilation of Vital Statistics 

24. It has been the experience tliat the greater the number of 
stages at which compilation takes place the more will be the chance 
of mistakes. In Madras compilation was centralised, some years 
back, in the office of the Director of Public Health and the results 
have been satisfactory. In 1939 the Central Advisory Board of 
Health recommended that this procedure should be adopted by 
other provinces. The mistakes produced by local compilation in the 
past have been partly due to the fact that the staff employed has 
had no special training in dealing with figures and that supervision 
has either been absent or quite inadequate. In view of the highly 
trained superior staff we are recommending for the Vital Statistics 
Department we suggest that the first stage of tabulation may be in 
the office of the District Registrar. From there the figures will pass 
on to the office of the Provincial Registrar. Efficient and speedy 
tabulation requires the use of modern calculating machines and a mul 
tiplicity of compilation centres will increase expenditure on such 
machines. At the district headquarters the provision of such equip* 
ment for statistical work is of great importance because we anticipate 
that the District Registrar will be called upon to undertake investi- 
gations and carry out statistical studies of a relatively high order. 

As has already been pointed out the vital statistics returns from 
the primary units in the areas under our scheme will also go to the 
District Registrar for compilation. 

Provision of Training Facilities for Statisticians 

25. The proposals set out in this chapter require the employment 
of a large number of trained statisticians. In addition the demands 
for such personnel on the part of other departments of Government, 
which are concerned with post-.war reconstruction, will also be 
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In the west, industry is also absorbing statisticians because tha. 
employment of modem srtatistical methods is found to be of value in 
determining uniformity of standards of production. This tendency 
will sooner or later develop in India also. We therefore feel that the 
need for organising facilities for statistical training in this country 
is urgent. We put forward the following suggestions for considera- 
tion by the authorities concerned. We must, however, state at OQoa 
that we have not given the subject the consideration that it deservea 
and that our proposals are not based on a review of all the facilities 
that may exist in different parts of the country. Even so we hops 
that our suggestions may prove to be of some value. 

(1) The Indian Statistical Institute in Calcutta possesses facilities, 
of a high order. Under the leadership of Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, 
F.R.S., a body of keen and efficient workers in the field of statistics 
has grown up and some of them have already made valuable contri- 
butions to the theory of statistics. The Institute has a valuable 
library and its experience in the sphere of statistical field studies it 
extensive. It has been conducting, for a certain number of years, 
different courses of training and examinations in the subject. Thki 
institution therefore seems to be eminently fitted for development aa 
a centre for statistical training. 

(2) We understand that, under the auspices of the Imperiaif 
Council of Agricultural Research, courses of training for different 
types of statistical workers, with a special bias towards agriculture, 
are being organised. It may thus be possible to develop another 
training centre in Delhi which, we suggest, may be associated with 
Delhi University. 

{^) As regards statistical work in the field of health, we recom- 
mend the creation of a Chair of Statistics in the proposed All-India 
Medical Institute. The Delhi health organisation with its field 
training facilities wdll make it possible for practical instruction to 
combined with the theoretical training given at the Institute. Th» 
All-India In.stitute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, and the 
Singur Health Centre can also provide similar training facilities for 
North-eastern India. 

(*1) As in otlier fields of education, the ultimate responsibility for 
developing instruction in statistics must be wdth the universitiea. 
We understand that certain universities have recently provided facili-^ 
ties for training in statistics. We consider it desirable that stepa 
should be taken without delay to develop the teaching of statistics 
in the universities, where such facilities do not exist, and that pro/« 
vision should be made for the highest possible type of instruction. 
The services of a few statisticians ' of standing from abroad, if 
necessary, should be secured on sbort-term contracts and suitable 
selected candidates from India should be sent for overseas train- 
ing, in order to ensure that the development of these facilities at 
the universitiea is proceeded wdth expeditiously. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

1. In Chapter III, we discussed briefly the structure and functions 
•of the health organisations we propose for assisting the Ministries of 
Health at the Centre and in the Provinces and for carrying out health 
administration in the districts. We referred also to their inter- 
relationships. These subjects will now be considered in greater detail. 
In doing so, we desire to avoid, as far as possible, traversing the 
ground already covered and shall, therefore, refer to the points raised 
in Chapter HI in the briefest manner possible. The purpose of 
making such a reference is to secure completeness of presentation of 
the matters under consideration. The points we stressed in Chapter 
HI are restated below: — 

(1) It is of fimda mental importance that the development of the 
future health programme should be entrusted to Ministers of Health, 
Central and Provincial, who will be responsible to the people and 
pay full regard to public oi-union. 

(2) The task of developing the health programme is of such 
magnitude that it is considered essential to have a separate Minister 

’to deal with this subject alone both at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

(3) The Ministry of Health, Central or Provincial, should be the 

ultimate authority responsible for all health services operating within 
Sts jurisdiction. It should lay down minimum standards of health 
administration for those services which are within the immediate 
control of other departments railways, prisons, education, etc.) 

and should endeavour to see them enforced. 

( 4 ) There should be the closest possible co-operation between the 
Ministrs’^ of Health and other departments of Government in order 
to promote the jjooling of all available facilities, curative and preven- 
tive, in the interests of efficiency and economy. 

( 5 ) The Ministers of Health, Central and Provincial, should have 
the advice and guidance of technical experts in the planning and 
maintenance of the health services. We recommend the creation 
of standing councils of ex})erts, at the three levels of Central, 
Provincial and local area administrations. These councils sh:)uld 
consist of representatives of the medical, dental, nursing and other 
professions from which the health services will be drawn. 

Our proposals regarding these councils will be set out in greater 
detail later in this chapter. 

(6) The Minister of Health at the Centre or in a Province should 
have a technical adviser who will function under him as the single 
administrative officer for the control of the curative and preventive 
departments of health. We consider this unification of functions in 
one administrative officer as fundamental to the success of the future 
health programme. We have stressed, in more than one place in this 
report, the importance of dovetailing remedial and preventive 
measures, wherever possible. The same unification of functions in 
the administrative sphere is essential throughout the lower levels of 
administration in ea»^'h district. Our recommendations regarding the 
health orgar.isations for the short and long-term programmes, which 
have been described in the two previous chapters, are based on 
principle. 
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We suggest that the . technical adviser under the Central Ministry 
Kiiay be designated the Director-General of Health Services and the 
^corresponding officer in the provinces, the Director of Health Services. 

The choice of suitable incumbents of these posts at the Centre^ 
<ind in the Provinces is all important. This subject and other rele- 
vant matters will be discussed in greater detail in that section of 
rtho present chapter which deals with the recruitment, conditions of 
service and administrative control of the health services. 

(7) The relationship between the Centre and the Provinces in 
respect of health administration requires careful consideration. The 
^dstribution of health functions under the Government of India 
A^t, 1935, has transferred medical relief, public health and most of 
tie duties, which vitally affect the health of the community, to the 
Tiovinces and, in such matters, the Centre has no powers of interven- 
tion. The functions of the Government of India are mainly confined 
to India’s international health obligations and to the administration 
of liealth in the areas for which the Centre is directly responsible under 
the Act. Th(^ i^rinciple of decentralisation was accepted by the Gov- 
ernment of India about thirty years ago. In their Resolution, Depart- 
ment of Education (Sanitary Nos. 888 — 908, dated the 23rd May 1914, 
ihc Government of India announced that it was its policy to keep the 
'control of n'search under itself but to decentralise other branches of 
public health administration. The principle received legislative 
>=;anction in the Government of India Act of 1919, and in 1935 the 
position was made ch'arcr in the new Government of India Act by 
ihe retention of the 'staUts quo in respect of the health subjects trans- 
ferred to the Provinc(‘s in 1919 and by the conferment on Provincial 
Governments of a measure of autonomy w^hich was not provided in 
ihe (*arlier Act. 

While. th(^ main functuais (legislative and executive) in regard to 
h( nlth administration are entirely within the purview of the Pro- 
vinces, there is provision for concurrent legislation by the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures in respect of certain subjects, such as 
the medical profession, factories, labour welfare including industrial 
hialtli insurance and prevention of the extension from one unit of 
the Federation to another of infectious diseases or pests affecting men, 
animals or ])lnnts. The executive authority in respect of all the sub- 
jects in the concurrent field of legislation is vested in Provincial 
Governments. Eor some of those subjects, however, (which include 
factories, labour welfare and inter-provincial spread of infectious 
diseases) any Central Act that may be enacted can vest power in the 
v^entral Government to issue directions to the Provinces regarding 
the execution of the provisions of that Act. In the event of failure 
on the part, of a Province to carry out such directions, however, the 
pmceduro for enforcing performance is not quick and effective enough 
to ensure prompt and energetic action in such matters as tlie inter- 
provincial spread of infectious disease. 

2. It is against this background of the existing rLdationship 
between the Centre and the Provinces that we mu$.t consider ftiir 
proposals for the development of a comprehensive health programme, 
are proceeding on two basic assumptions. The first is that there- 
be one or more self-governing units in the country and the second 
that the component parts of individual units will have the largest^ 
’Measure of autonomy consistent with the interests of the whole of 
nich they form parts. 
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3. It will be helpful to discuss briefly the conditions which, in our 
view, are essential lor the successful implementation of our schamas. 
Our proposals demand a wide departure from present day methods of 
health administration and professional education. If satisfactory^ 
results are to be achieved, it is our considered opinion that mutuab 
consultation and active co-operation between the Centre an^ the Pro-/ 
vinces should be promoted to the utmost extent possible. It if^^ 
eminently desirable that the health programme should develop, aij, 
far as practicable, on fairly uniform lines in the different provinces.' 
This postulates an agency which will assist co-ordination and, in oiW 
view, the Central Government is the proper authority to fulfil thi^. 
role. Our report can provide only the main outlines of the picture off; 
future health administrataion. Many details have to be filled in/ 
certain alterations have to be made to adapt our proposals to locall 
conditions and the new scheme has, in its application, to be integrateoV 
as far as possible with existing health services. As regards the train- 
ing of future doctors and other health workers, our recommendations* 
provide for a departure from existing methods. In the circumstances, 
action by the Central Government on the lines indicated below seems 
to be desirable in order to give an impetus to the development of the- 
health programme throughout the country. 

(1) The Central Government should demonstrate in a selected 
area the application of all our proposals in the various 
fields of health activity. Some of us are of the opinion? 
that this demonstration should be carried out in the 
Delhi Province, while others would leave the selection* 
of the area to the Government of India. Such a 
demonstration centre is considered essential for develop- 
ing administrative technique suitable to our programme 
of health services and to indicate how the new ideas 
can be incorporated in the training programme for 
medical and other health workers. The results achieved 
in this demonstration centre should be of great value to*- 
the provinces, while the training facilities made avail- 
able here can also serve an all-India pur))ose, at least- 
in respect of certain types of personnel. 

f2) The Centre should help the provinces with grants-in-aid-* 
for the promotion of specific lines of health activity. 

(3) The Central Government should provide, when a province 
so requires, the services of specialists in different 
branches of health administration, in professional educa- 
tion and in research. We shall deal with the subject of 
the provision of aid to the provinces from the Centre in 
greater detail later in this chapter. 

4. In addition, we consider it%essential that machinery should be 
established for promoting consultation between the Centre and the 
Provinces in the formulation of health policy and in its execution with' 
the least possible friction. 

?). Can these objectives be achieved within the framework of the 
existing constitution and the specific division of functions between 
the Centre and the Provinces which that constitution has established? 
We believe that, in a large measure, these objectives can be achieved 
by the development of proper administrative procedure and thereby 
of conventions which will deter any fundamental departure from 
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improved practice either on the part of the Centre or of a Proyince. 
In coming to this conolusicm, we are guided mainly by the considera* 
tion that the principle of autonomy of provinces in health matters 
which has been accepted and followed for sometime past, should not 
be set aside unless it can be shown that a reversal of this policy is 
essential for the development of the national health programme. It 
must be remembered that certain provinces have populations and areas 
larger than those of many European countries, and local health pro- 
blems are, therefore, likely to be of such ma^itude that they can 
be dealt with satisfactorily only when Provincial Governments possess 
a large measure of freedom to experiment and learn by the method of 
trial and error. In a subcontinent of the size of India, it seems 
almost certain that progress on sound lines cannot be made through 
an administration based on a highly centralised authority which may 
not secure the active co-operation of the provinces. In our view, 
there will be so much opposition to a resumption of control by the 
Centre that it will become difficult to create and maintain that atmos- 
phere of goodwill, which we consider essential for the success of our 
scheme. 

6. At the same time, we realise that the existing constitution does 
not provide for speedy and effective intervention by the Centre even 
in circumstances in which dereliction of duty by a Provincial Govern- 
ment jeopardises the health not only of those under its charge but 
also of those living in areas outside its jurisdiction. Health activi- 
ties fall broadly into one or other of the following groups, (1) those in 
which action should be purely provincial, (2) those which require co- 
ordination of provincial activities by the Centre, (3) those in which the 
Centre may exercise powers delegated to it by a province and (4) those 
in which the Centre should have power to take direct action in a pro- 
vince or provinces in the interests of the country as a whole. Exam- 
ples of the last group are occasions when the Centre should take action 
to prevent the inter-provincial spread of communicable diseases or to 
compel a provit:ce fall in line with the rest of the country in regard 
t>> international treaties. 


7. We presume, however, that, if our suggestions regarding the 
provision of grants-in-aid and technical assistance to provinces by the 
Centre can be carried out and if suitable machinery can be devised 
for mutual consultation and co-ordination of effort in the development 
of the health programme, occasions for intervention by the Centre, 
even in the limited sphere suggested above, should prove to be excep- 
tional. Towards the development of such co-operation we are suggest- 
ing the creation of a Statutory Central Board of Health, which will 
ho responsible for discussing and forming health policy and for pro- 
nioting its implementation wnth the least possible friction between 
Ihe Centre and the Provinces. Even so, w’e cannot help feeling that 
i^gal sanction may have to be provided to enable the Centre to inter- 
vene in the affairs of a Province in certain exceptional cases to which 
have refert-ed above. To us the provisions of the Government of 
h^dia Act, 1935, are not sacrosanct, and we have no hesitation in say- 
that, while keeping in view the broad principle that provincial 
antenomy should, as far as possible, be respected, no limitation set 
oy the present constitution shoiild debar the country from proceeding 
^^ccessfully with the health programme under consideration. 

It is not our intention to review the existing provisions of the 
^vernment of India Act, 1935, . which regulate the relationship 
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between the .Gk)vernment of India Pi^yinoial GoYemmentB or to 
suggest euitable .alterations to these .provisions in order to meet the 
requirements , we have indicated. Xhis task; we must leave to the 
authorities concerned witl^L such matters, 

. While we realise that changes in the existitig law may be necessary 
to give effect to some of our recommendations, we must reaffirm oxa 
view that the measures for consultation and co-operation which we 
are suggesting will perhaps provide the safest foundation on which 
lasting progress can be attained. We are strengthened in this view 
by an examination of the relationship between the Federal and State 
Governments in the United States of America in respect of health 
administration . 

8. This relationship has been described succinctly by Smillie in 
his book, “Public Health Administration in the United States’* 
(1943). “The State”, he says, “fa the sovereign power and not the 
Federal Government. Each State is autonomous in all the matters 
relating to public health within its own borders. These powers are 
delegated to the State by the constitution. The Federal Government 
possesses only those functions and powers that are specifically 
designated to it by the several States.” 

The need for the active co-operation of the Federal Government 
with State Governments in the development of a national health policy 
was emphasised by the Committee on Economic Security which made 
its report to President Eoosevelt in 1935. The Committee stated: — 

“Tt has long been recognised that the Federal, State and local 
Governments all have responsibilities for the protection 
of all the population against disease. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has recognised its responsibility in this respect 
in the public health activities of several of its depart- 
ments. There also are well established precedents for 
Federal aid for State health administration and for local 
public health facilities, and for the loan of technical 
personnel to States and localities. What we recom- 
mend involves no departure from previous practices but, 
an extension of policies that have long been followed 
and are of proven worth. WTiat is contemplated is a 
Nation-wide public health programme, financially and 
technically aided by the Federal Government, but 
supported and administered by the State and local 
health departments.” 

The Committee recommended 4»hat funds should be made available 
for: — 

(1) an increase of public health activity by the Federal Govern- 

ment itself and 

(2) provision of grants-in-aid to States for: — 

(a) the development of State health department activities B,nd 

(b) the development of local health services in communities 

that are unable to finance adequate health protection 
programmes. , 

These recommendations were embodied by the Congress hi the 
Social Security Act of August 14, 1985. The Act hag titles whien 
are shown below: — 

I. Grants to States for old-age assistance. 
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C. Federal old-age benefits. 

ni. Grants to .States for employment compensation adminis- 
tration. 

IV. Grants to States for aid to dependent children. 

V. Grants to States for xnaternal and child welfare. 

VI. Public health work. 

Vn. Social Security Board. 

Vni. Taxes with respect to employment. 

IX. Tax on employers of eight or more persons. 

X. Grants to States for aid to the blind. 

XI. General Provisions. 

Under the Act, public health work was assigned to the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

The allotment to each State was determined on the basis of (1) 
population, (2) special health problems and (3) financial need and 
was contingent upon the establishment by it of a properly organised 
State health department on a fulltime basis. The help rendered is 
partly through the grant of subsidies and partly through the assign- 
ment of trained personnel from the Federal Public Health Service to 
work in individual States for limited periods of time. 

Decentralisation of health functions appears to be at least as 
complete in the U. S. A. as it is in British India. Nevertheless, 
a large measure of co-operation seems to have been established in 
the field of health administration in that country. 

9. We may now proceed to discuss the Health Organisation we 
propose for India, which will consist of the following: — 

(1) a Ministry of Health at the Centre; 

(2) Ministries of Health in the Provinces and 

(3) local area health administrations. 

For reasons, which we have already discussed in our proposals for 
the long-term programme and to which we have again referred briefly 
earlier in the present chapter, we recommend the establishment of 
two advisory bodies, the Health Board and the Health Council, at 
each of the three levels of administration indicated above. We shall 
now consider the functions of each type of health authority and of 
its associated advisory bodies. 

The Oentral Ministry of Health ^ 

10. As we have already pointed out earlier in this chapter, the 
Minister will have at his command the services of a highly qualified 
technical ofiSicen — the Director General of Health Services. The func- 
tions of the Central Ministry will, among others, include the 
following: — 

(i) To study and plan schemes of health services* preventive 
and curative, for the whole of India; to revise or modify 
such schemes from time to. time and to assist and co- 
ordinate activities for the extension and improvement 
of health stervices in the provinces. 
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(ii) To assist in the provision of {proper facilities for the eduea« 

tion of medio^ and auxiliary personnel throughout 
India, 

(iii) To provide, for medical research and the training of 

research personnel for central purposes and to assist and 
encourage medical research and &e training of research 
personnel in the provinces. 

(iv) To co-ordinate the activities of all workers in the held of 

public health and of all existing medical institutions and 
organisations c<mduoted by every type of agency, both 
official and non-official, statutory and private; to 
augment such provisions where necessary so as to make 
them available to all, rich and poor alike. 

(v) To meet the obligations assumed by the Central Government 

under the provisions of international treaties. 

(vi) To collect, tabulate and publish the vital statistics of the 

various component parts; to undertake a periodical 
census at such intervals as may be laid down by law; to 
direct the organisation and the carrying out of statistical 
studies in any part of the country designed to throw 
light on any aspect of the health problem. 

(vii) To carry out all such health measures as are required for 

(1) the control of interprovincial spread of communicable 
diseases, (2) the sanitary control of interprovincial traffic 
and (3) control of food and drugs in interprovincial 
commerce. . 

(viii) To establish and enforce standards of control for the 
manufacture and sale of drugs and biological products 
used in the treatment of diseases. 

(ix) To assist the provinces, and through them local health 

administrations, in their health programmes; the assisir 
ance given by the Centre to the Provinces may be either 
technical or financial or both, as circumstances may 
require, and may be subject to such terms and conditions 
as the centre may lay down. 

(x) To take such legislative or executive action as may be pro- 

vided by the Constitution as being action in respect of 
which all-India measures are necessary to safeguard the 
health of the country. 

In the exercise of these functions it would have no power to impose 
its views on the provinces except in the cases referred to in (v), (vi), 
(vii), (viii) and (x). 

The Statutory Oentral Board of Health 

11. We recommend the creation of a Statutory Central Board of 
Health which will consist of the Minister of Health at the Centre and 
the Ministers of Health in the Provinces. The Central Minister will 
be the Chairman of the Board. The Birector-General of Health 
Services and the Provincial Birectors should normally' be in attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Board, but they should have no power to 
vote when decisions are taken. 

12. The Board 19 intended to provide a forum for' the discussion 
of hMlth policy and for fiioilitating its execution with the ^ll©s® 
posi^^ measure of co-operation between the Centre and the Provinces. 
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13. We have already expressed our view that the programme of 
diealth development, which we have advocated, cannot be carried out 
•effeotiv^y in the provincea unless the Central Government is willinit 
ito provide financial aid to Provincial Governments. One of the 
important functions of the Board should be that of making recom- 
mendations to the Central Government regarding the distribution of 
;grants-in-aid. While the Board will no doubt develop its own pro- 
<cedure for making such recommendations and for reviewing periodi- 
«cally the work accomplished in different areas through the utilisation 
•of these grants# we believe that the following suggestions may prove 
tto be of value for regulating procedure: — 

(i) Individual provinces should develop their own resources as 
much as possible. The Centre should not be considered 
as the main source of help for all developmental pro- 
grammes. Besponsibility for the health of their inhabi- 
tants is primarily on Provincial Governments. While it 
is true that the taxable capacity and natural resources 
of these Governments do vary and that the poorer pro- 
vinces should therefore have a greater claim on Central 
help, we believe that the Government of India and 
other Provincial Governments have the right to maintain 
that these poorer provinces should demonstrate that they 
have done their best to exploit to the full their financial 
resources. 

*(ii) Where a matter of all-India importance is involved, such 
as the production of quinine, and where certain provinces 
are in the privileged position of being the sole producers, 
the public interest requires that production and distri- 
bution should not be on the basis of an unreasonable 
profit for the Provincial Governments concerned. 
Special conditions of climate and soil are of importance 
in the cultivation of cinchona and pyrethrum and possi- 
bly of other plants yielding various substances of 
medicinal value. As such conditions will probably 
restrict the areas suitable for cultivation to the territories 
under the jurisdiction of certain Governments, it is only 
through the development of an a^eed policy that 
increased production and equitable distribution of such 
drugs can be promoted. The Board constitutes the 
machinery through which the formulation of a policy 
based on common agreement can be attempted, while 
Central grants to stimulate the production and distribu- 
tion of these drugs can help to neutralise the profitmak- 
ing tendency, which may be expected to emerge if 
development were left as the sole responsibility of the 
Provincial Governments concerned. 

(iii) The grants should be, as far as practicable, for specific 
purposes so that it would be possible to estimate from 
time to time whether those purposes were being fulfilled. 
The grants should be accompanied by suitable conditions 
regulating, among other things, the employment by 
Provincial Governments, on the schemes ooncerned, of 
persons with approved technical qualifications, visits by 
the technical and administrative officers of the Central 
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Govetl^ent in connection with such soliemes and sub- 
mission by Provincial Governments of such periodical 
reports’ and returns as may be prescribed. Subject to 
these conditions, it is desii^able that the grants shouldi 
be made as block grants for a specific peri^ of years in. 
order to provide assurance to Provincial Governments 
in regard to continuity of financial assistance during, 
that period. 

14. VVe have suggested that the Board should review, from time bo* 
time, the work accomplished in the Provinces through the utilisation 
of these grants. Such reviews will naturally form part of the pro- 
cedure enabling the Board to make recommendations regarding the 
continuance or termination of specific schemes. 

15. We have referred to certain special circumstances which may 
necessitate active intervention by the Centre in provincial administra- 
tion in order to protect the health of the country as a whole. It is 
recognised that^ on such occasions, the decisions must lie with the 
Central Government. Nevertheless we recommend that, except on* 
occasions requiring action which brooks no delay, the Central Govern- 
ment should intervene in the provincial administration only after 
consulting the Board. Whenever emergent action is taken, the 
matter should be reported to the Board without delay. 


Central Health OouncU of Experts 

16. The creation of standing councils of experts at the three levels 
of Central, Provincial and local area administrations has already been 
suggested^ In chapter III we quoted from the White Paper recently 
issued by the Ministry of Health in England embodying proposals for 
a national health service, in order to show that this Ministry consider- 
ed it essential to provide special devices for enabling the Minister 
and local authorities to secure the advice and guidance of technical 
experts. The White Paper has therefore made provision for the 
establishment of Health Services Councils at the Centre and in local 
areas. 


17. The function of the Central Council proposed in the White 
‘ T^aper will be to express the expert view on any technical aspect of 
the organisation and functioning of the health service. “It will be^ 
entitled to advise, not only on matters referred to it by the Minister, 
but on any matters within its province on which it feels it right to- 
express its expert opinion.” In addition to regular and genero 
consultations, it is proposed that the Minister should refer to the 
Central Council in draft form any general regulations which he pro- 
poses to make in the new service on subjects within its expert fie 
This Coiincil will consist of about 80 to 40 members representing 
medical organisations (specialist and general) voluntary and 
cipal hospitals, medical teaching and professions such as dentistry, 
pharmacy, nursing and midwifery. 

. 18. We recommend that a technical committee of the ' 

envisaged in England should also be established in India in 
to give expert advice to the Central Government on all matte 
relating to the organisation and control of the future health ^rvice • 
This t^y, which may be designated the Central Health 
should be purely advisory and. its purpose will be to give advice 
the Minister on technical matters. 
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19. It is suggested that the Central Heali& Council should, in thai 
furst instance, be appointed by the Minister* ^ should elect its own 
Chairman and define its methods of procedure and, as has been 
suggested in the White Paper in England, the Minister should 
provide it with the necessary funds and stafi for the discharge of 
its functions. It should be a self-perpetuating body, a certain 
number of its members retiring each year. Beplacement should be 
made from distinguished members of the professions to which the 
retiring individuals belong, through election by the existing membera 
of the council. It is recognised that this procedure may be objected 
to on the ground that the inclusion of persons representing the views 
of the respective professions may be prevented by those who are 
already on the Council. On the other hand, the normal democratio 
procedure of voting on a wide franchise may not, in this case^ 
prove to be a satisfactory method of ensuring the selection of indi- 
viduals of adequate technical competence and of the highest standing 
in each profession. If the Council nominated by the Minister on 
the first occasion consists of suitable persons, there is reason to 
believe that the procedure of self -perpetuation, outlined above, 
might afiord a better chance of the selection of successors to those 
who go out at intervals, being based on the dual requirements of 
ability and standing in the profession. 

The Provincial Ministry of Health 

20. The Provincial Minister will, as in the case of the Minister 
at the Centre, have the services of an expert technical officer who, 
we have suggested, should be called the Director of Health Ser- 
vices. The functions of the Provincial Ministry will include, among 
others, the following: — 

(i) Study of provincial health problems and the planning of 

sciiemes for their solution; provision for the early 
diagnosis of disease and for adequate curative and 
preventive treatment for it either through insurance or 
non-insurance schemes, such schemes being imple-^ 
mented directly from provincial funds or through 
assistance to local authorities and voluntary organisa- 
tions; provision of machinery for the co-ordination of,, 
and technical supervision over, health measurea 
throughout the province. 

(ii) Enactment of regulations dealing with sanitation, disease 

control and public health which have the force of law 
throughout the province. 

(iii) Establishment and enforcement of minimum standarda 

of performance of work of health departments, parti- 
cularly in communities receiving state aid for public 
health. 

(iv) Maintenance of a central laboratory, and where necessary 

branch laboratories, for the standard functions of 
diagnostic, sanitary and chemical examinations; pr^ 
duction or procurement of therapeutic and prophylaotia 
preparations, and their free distribution for public- 
health purposes; establishment of standards for the* 
conduct of diagnostic laboratories throughout the pro- 
vince and laboratory research into the causes andii 
means of control of preventable diseases. 
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{y) Collection, tabulation, and publioation of Tital Btatiatioa 
for each impcnrtant political or health administrative 
unit of the province and for the province as a whole. 

(vi) Collection and distribution of information concerning pre- 

ventable diseases throughout the province. 

(vii) Maintenance of the safety and quality of water supplicB 

and controlling the character of the disposal of human 
waste for all communities of the province. 

(viii) Establishment and*^ enforcement of minimum standards 
for food supplies. 

(ix) Provision for services to aid industry in the study and 

control of health hazards due to occupation. 

(x) Prescription of qualifications for different types of public 

health personnel. 

*nie Provincial Health Board 

21. The functions of the Provincial Health Board will be similar 
•“to those of the Central Health Board, namely, the formulation of 
^health policy for the province as a whole and the making of recom- 
mendations in respect of the grants to be sanctioned by the 
Provincial Government for health schemes in local areas. Until the 
ihealth organisation proposed by us covers the whole area of indivi- 
•dual provinces there will be, in each district, certain areas served 
‘by the new health services while the remaining parts, which will 
.gradually diminish, will be served by the existing health organisa- 
tions. For the areas under our scheme we are proposing, as will 
»be seen later in this chapter, a special local health authority which 
'''Should be designated the District Health Board and should take over 
the health functions of all existing local bodies in such areas. In 
'the circumstances, during the short-term, representation on the Pro- 
vincial Health Board will have to be found for the Provincial Gov- 
omment, for District Health Boards and for local bodies, rural and 
municipal, operating in the areas outside our scheme. When the 
iiong-term programme is completed, the jurisdiction of the District 
^Health Boards will cover the whole province, and local bodies 
•constituted under the self-Government Acts, will have ceased to 
function as health authorities. Bepresentation for local bodies on 
the Provincial Health Board will, therefore, become unnecessary. 

The Provincial Eaalth Oonncil 

22. The composition and functions of this council will be similar 
"to those of the Central Health Council. 

One of us (Mr. P. N. Sapru) bolds somewhat different views re- 
garding the constitutional aspects of the proposals set out above and 
•oertain other matters. His Minute is attached to this chapter. 

HEALTH SEBVIOES CENTRAL AND PBOVINOIAL 

23. We may now proceed to examine the functions of the health 
•services that will be associated with the Ministries of Health o» 

the Centre and in the Provinces. Their main functions are 
•diagrammatic form in Appendices A and B to Chapter HI ^ . 
volume of the report. In addition to the administrative officers ^ 
'^ach case there are provided six Deputies at the Centre and fi'V® 
“the Provinces, each being in charge of a special group of siibjects. 

-the Centre we have included town and village planning as 
4he functions of the Ministry of Health while, in the Provinces, w 
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4ihe main deTelopxneats in this cbimection vili ha¥S to tsks pUco, vo 
difiTe aug^tod tho ansstion of a separate Ministtj for dealing with 
the subject (vide Chapter XII). The various functions allotted to 
4he Deputies have been distributed among 14 Assistant Diraeton 
'^leneral or Assistant Directors as the ease may be at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. The distribution of these Assistants in relation to 
<(ubjeets is the same in both cases and is shown below : 

No. of Assistant Direo» 
tors or Dirootors 
Qoneral 


Qeneral Adznimstration 1 

Medical Belief 2 

Public Health S 

Professional Education and Research .... 2 

Public Health Engineering ..... 3 


24. We realise that certain provinces with larger territories and 
ipopulations will require a larger directing staff at their headquarters 
than others. In the circumstances the above figures are offered aa 
tentative suggestions, which individual provinces will no doubt 
modify to suit their own requirements.^ It is recognised that officers 
with adequate experience and training may not be available at once 
in sufficient numbers to fill these posts in all the provinces. There 
will, no doubt, be some delay in setting up these organisations in 
their completed form. Such delay should be minimised as far' as 
possible because it is on the efficiency and proper functi(ming of these 
officers, who will be responsible for organising the health scheme 
which we have recommended, that the success of the programme 
will largely depend. 

25. We have already referred to the importance of securing for 
ilie poets of the Director General of Health Services at the Centre 
and of the Directors of Health Services in the Provinces, persons 
best fitted to fill these very responsible positions. The qualifications 
<that are necessary are professional and administrative ability of a high 
order as well as a community outlook which will enable them to view 
the problems of health not only in relation to their technical implica- 
tions but also in relation to their bearing on community life. From 
the professional point of view they should combine experience of the 
rem^ial and preventive branches of medical practice. This require- 
ment should easily be met after our health programme has been in 
operation for fifteen or twenty years, because our proposals require 
that the same doctor should perform both these functions. The 
iiwo departments have, however, been working separately in India 
in the past and it may not, therefore, be easy to secure in the 
immediate future suitable officers with administrative experience in 
both branches of health work. We consider that special emphasis 
should be laid on the possession of community outlook in the selec- 
tion of incumbents for these posts. As a general rule, it is work 
in the preventive field that brings a medical man more in touch 
with the social aspects of medicine. Moreover, he is compell^, 
from his day to day experience, to look on disease as a community 
phenomenon, while his colleague on the curative side may often 
develop a more restricted point of view, because his field of experi- 
ence may be limited to the care of individual patients. We, there- 
fore, feel that there is some justification for laying emphasis on 
•experience in preventive* health work as an important qualification 
for selection. At the same time we are not oblivious to the fact 
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friuit the social outlook, which we have stressed, is not purely thes 
result of service in any particular sphere of professional activity. The* 
development of the community outlook is largely influenced by such, 
factors as a high level of general culture, a background of moral ani 
ethical ideas and a close association with social service activities. 
In these circumstances, we can do no more than suggest that all 
the considerations set out above should be taken into account when* 
making appointments to these posts. The same consideration should 
guide the selection of ofl&cers for administrative posts in the district. 

Becniitment and Control of the Central and Provincial Health 

Services 

26. We have given considerable attention to the questions relat- 
ing to the recruitment and control of the future Central and Provin- 
cial health services. We recommend that the following principles 
should guide the authorities concerned with the recruitment and 
control of these services in India: — 

(1) there should be separate and independent Central and Pro- 
vincial health services appointed and controlled by the Central and 
Provincial Governments respectively. In our view acceptance of the* 
principle of provincial autonomy militates against the creation of a 
service the ultimate control over certain members of which may lie 
outside the jurisdiction of the Provincial Government. Hence it is 
that we recommend that the Central and Provincial Health Services 
should be independent and separate; 

(2) the venue of recruitment of all these services, Central and 
Provincial, should be India; 

(3) the posts under both the Central and Provincial Governments 
can be divided broadly into two groups, namely, (a) those which 
belong to the general health services and the large majority of the 
posts in teaching and research institutions in respect of which 
recruitment will be restricted to persons living in India and (b) a 
small number of posts in connection with teaching and research 
institutions, recruitment for which may perhaps be necessary from 
outside the country. 

Becruitraent to these two groups of posts should be regulated as 
under — 

(i) As regards the first of these, recruitment should be through 
the Public Service Commission of the Central or Pr(> 
vincial Government as the case may be. There should 
be an examination which wdll include a written test and' 
a viva voce. 

We recognise that, for various reasons, Governments in Indi^ 
will probably continue to recruit their health and other services, a 
least partly, on the basis of communal representation. We 
dealt with this subject in connection with the admission of studen • 
to training institutions and have recommended that a certain 
QjButage of the seats should be reserved for admission solely ® 
merit. As regards recruitment to the health services we attach 
greatest importance to certain posts, such as those in teaching a 
research institutions, being filled only on merit. The 
concerned with the production of health personnel 
with the advancement of knowledge for thd promotion of 
the conquest of disease. In bur view considcrattons ot e 
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•dexuand that merit should be.' the sole criterion for- appointments to ' 
ithese posts. We also consider that recruitment to a certain propor- 
tion of posts even in the general health services should be based on 
merit, and we recommend that the proportion so recruited should 
.be 83J per cent. In filling up the remaining 66J per cent, of 
the posts consideration may be given to the need for communal 
representation. Every community should have its share of tbia 
6^ per cent in accordance with the proportions laid down by 
the governments concerned. We suggest that, of the candidates 
available from individual communities, the best should be chosen. 
After admission into the health services promotion to higher posts 
-should be regulated solely by merit. Communal considerations 

rshould not have any place here. If they do, efficiency is bound to 

rsuffer and the morale of the health services will be lowered. 

(ii) For teaching and research posts in which recruitment in 
the world market may have to be resorted to, we re- 
commend that the decision should be preceded by a 

search through the country to secure suitable persons 

of the required calibre. Experts obtained from abroad 
should be entertained strictly on short term contracts, 
extending from three to five years in the first instance. 

In such cases, every effort should be made to train a suitable 
Indian within the ]^criod of the contract. 

As regards teaching and research posts under Governments for 
which candidates will be recruited from the world market, their 
respective Public Service Commissions should be entrusted with the 
task. It may be found necessary to provide these Commissions 
with the assist:»ju.*e of ad hoc Committees in the countries from 
which recruitment is contemplated. 

(4) We have recommended the creation of independent health 
services by the Central and Provincial Governments. The successful 
development of our health programme postulates the closest possible 
co-operation between the Centre and the Provinces not only through 
the Central Boanl of Health but also through the contacts that the 
administrative and technical officers of these governments will 
establish with one other. It is, therefore, advisable that the officers 
of the two types of health services should have adequate opportuni- 
ties of learning one another’s health problems. We recommend 
that a programme of exchange of officers between the Centre and 
the Provinces may be planned after mutual consultation. The period 
of deputation may be about three to five years. Each Government 
should send to the other a panel of names from which would be 
selected the required number of officers for mutual exchange. The 
desirability of exchange at two or three levels in the Central and 
Provincial Services is stressed. Such exchanges will ensure that 
officers of varying service and range of experience will be benefited 
the proposed scheme. 

(5) We assume that the larger financial resources of the Cenfrol 
government will enable it to maintain a cadre of health officers with 
oigher technical qiialifications than most Provincial Governments 
can afford. Any scheme of exchange is not likely to prove workable if 
"the level of efficiency of the officers from individual provinces is far 
oelow that of the officers of the Central Health Service. We there- 
we suggest that at least a proportion of the posts in the Provincial 
'Cadres should be maintained at a level in respect of salary and 
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status Gonrespooding to those of the Central SerTioe. This propor- 
tion may be filled partly by promotion and partly by direct* 
recruitment. 

We consider it essential that, as the vast majority of the members 
of the Provineial Service will have to enter it through posts on the 
lowest scale of pay and as merit should be the criterion for promo- 
tion, the highest posts in the service should be open to all. Bp 
periodical assessments of quality, either through departmental 
examinations or other tests, it should be possible to select at succes- 
sive stages of service, .capable and keen workers who should be giveik 
all opportimities to improve their technical efficiency and to rise in 
service through efficient work. This being our view our proposal for 
a percentage of direct recruitment to the superior grade has not 
been made with the idea of limiting opportunities of advancement 
for the junior workers in the service. There are bound to be, in an 
organisation of the type we envisage, certain posts for which persona 
with qualifications definitely above the usual standard or of a special 
character may have to be recruited. We have in mind certain 
technical posts in general health administration, which require spe- 
cial .qualifications, and some of the higher teaching and research: 
posts. Persons recruited to such posts are not often likely to be of 
the age at which people generally enter the health services. Their 
higher age and wider experience would naturally merit a better 
starting pay than that provided for those who enter the service im 
the usual way. 

(6) The Central and Provincial health services should be main- 
tained as purely civil organisations. The question of provision of 
medical services for the Defence Forces is not being dealt with by 
us as we consider that this subject does not fall within our terras, 
of reference. 

(7) All members of the health services, Central and Provincial, 
should have opportunities of gaining experience of both urban and 

rural health work. 

(8) We recommend that there should be no reservation of posts, 
either under the Central or under Provincial Governments, for the» 
Civil branch of the Indian Medical Service through rules made by 
the Secretary of State for India under Section 246 of the Government, 
of India Act, 1935, or under the provisions of any other enactment 
for certain special categories of that Service. 

It is understood that one of the reasons for such reservation is 
the desire to provide medical aid by British personnel to the British 
members of the civil services in tUs country and to their families. 
Presumably such a demand could not have been made on the basis^ 
of racial prejudice. If the claim is based on the idea that the 
British doctors in India are professionallj superior to their Indto 
colleagues we cannot accept this suggestion. In fact, we maintain 
that^ in all the larger urban centres, many Indian members of the 
independent medical profession and of the State medical service 
provide professional ability of the Ifighest type. Even in rural areas 
it should be possible to arrange for efficient service for British Offi^ 
oers and their families from medical men, British or Indian, from the 
nearest urban centre. Under the circumstances, the continuance or 
a. reservation of posts oti this groimd seems unjustifiable. 

There are other reasons also for discontinuing such reservations 
without delay. Beservation of posts in the Provinces for the 
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members of the Central Serrice is agaioet the ^inciple oi proTineiaL 
autonomy in as much as it compels ProTincial Qovemments to« 
accept officers whose ultimate ccmtrol is rested in the Centre and not. 
iu the Provinces. We have envisaged a Provincial Minister of. 
Health responsible to the people of the Province and practically 
independent of the Centre in the shaping of internal health policy. 

In our view, therefore, the granting of power to the Centre to thrush 
its officers on a Provincial Government cannot be justified. Wor 
believe that the continuance of this practice will jeopardise tbo- 
success of our scheme by creating unnecessary friction between the- 
Centre and the Provinces. It should, therefore, be discontinued as* 
early as possible. 

We also feel that the principle that merit should be the criterion^ 
of selection, makes it undesirable that the practice of reserving posts, 
either at the Centre or in the Provinces, for the members of a parti- 
cular service should continue. We envisage the pooling of all avail- 
able talent in the furtherence of oilr scheme and its utilisation to- 
the best advantage and this, we feel, cannot be ensured unless the 
practice of reservation of posts ceases to operate. 

27. Two of our colleagues (Drs. Yishwanath and ButQ do no^ 
agree with our views regarding a Central Ministry of Health and' 
Central Health Services and also the method of recruitment to Pro- 
vincial Health Services, We give below their views in their own 
words : — 

'*The highest level of functioning of the health administration* 
must reside where the highest level of autonomy obtains. In 
India the Central Government is not constituted "on a basis of 
democratic responsibility. At present the Provinces alone possess 
that level of responsibility which can provide popular sanction for- 
the contemplated schemes of reconstruction and for an administra- 
tion sensitive to scientific as well as democratic requirements. We- 
ars therefore opposed to the creation of a Central Ministry of Health 
and its administrative apparatus of Central Services. For the dis- 
posal of matters of interprovincial and international interest we- 
propose the creation of a Central Board of Health, composed of the 
Ministers of Health of different Provinces and comparable authorities^ 
from the administrative units which are now under the Government 
of India. 

**We also envisage that the Board will take an important pari in 
the promotion of research. In addition to the Secretariat of the 
Central Board we consider it essential to organise units, under the 
aegis of the Board, which will functi^ in the field of research in 
subjects of interprovincial and international interest and reciprocity. 

“The proposed organisation is represented diagrammatically 
below : — 


CENTRAL BOARD OF HEALTH 
(Composed of Provincial Ministers) 

1 


^search units dealing with the inter- 
provinoial and international 
aspects of the following : — 


Secretariat^with the funotion'^of ‘ 
implementing the decisions of 
Boaid, particularly in the field 
of survey and planning. 
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(a) m^oal relief cuid pubUo heaJLth ; 

(b) the engin^ring and industrial aspects of (a) above ; 

(o) sooial cbspeqts of (a) ; . 

(d) bi^logioel products, including standardisation ; 

(e) bioatatistioal studies and 

(f) such other functions as the Board may decide to undertake. 

“We deprecate the idea of direct recruitment to a superior class in 
any health service and sti*ess the need for every one entering at the 
bottom and working his way up through merit. Further, in order 
to provide sufdcient incentive to do good work, even the highest post 
should be open to the man on the lowest rungs of the ladder. By 
two tests at the end of the first five and ten years of service respec- 
tively, it should be possible to select those who will be promising 
material. These men will constitute the field of selection for the 
higher posts in the spheres of administration, teaching and research. 

“In the disposal of the highest administrative posts in the pro- 
vinces we consider it advisable for the appointing authorities to act in 
consultation with the Central Board of Health. At this level it 
may be advantageous to Provinces, on both administrative and poli- 
tical grounds, to be free to exchange between themselves this cate- 
gory of personnel. This exchange must, however, be in all cases 
voluntary and the provision should in no way operate to the detri- 
ment of provincial autonomy.'* 

We are in full agreement with the emphasis laid by our colleagues 
on the principle that merit should be the sole criterion for promotion 
and that those “on the lowest rungs of the ladder" should be able, 
through merit, to climb to the highest posts in the different branches 
of the health service. If our proposals are carefully examined it 
will be seen that they make definite provision for the application of 
jhis principle. As regards direct recruitment to a “superior class" 
in a provincial health service, we have given full reasons for our 
recommendation that a proportion of posts in such a class should be 
filled by this method. Further, we have made it clear that a pro 
portion of these superior posts should be filled by promotion which 
will be regulated by merit. 

29. We further consider their proposal that there should be no 
Central Ministry of Health and no Central Health Service unsound 
and impracticable. The main reason advanced by them for this 
proposal is that the Central Government is not, at present, responsi- 
ble to the people. We have also recognised this and have, therefore, 
stressed the paramount importance of establishing the Ministries of 
Health both in the Provinces and at the Centre on the basis of res- 
ponsibility to the people, so that the shaping of health policy and 
its implementation will throughout be influenced by public opinion. 
We, therefore, feel that there is no fundamental difference between 
our views and those of our colleagues on this particular matter. 

30. We consider theii* proposal impracticable for more reasons than 
one. A Board consisting of the Provincial Ministers^ of Health and 
its Secretariat cannot function as the administrative machinery 
responsible for the internal and international health functions 
the Central Government will have to perform. We envisa^, bo 
as the country’s internal administration is concern^, certain 
tional circumstances requiring the Centre to intervene m 
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administration of indiTidual Proyinoes in the interests of tl^ country 
as a whole. Action in such cases may often have to be taken expo* 
ditiouslj and a committee which will have to be assembled from all 
parts of the country is not calculated to meet this requirement. 
Further, it is doubtful whether efiective action will be taken by a 
collective body like the Central Board, especially if the offending 
party or parties happen to be the more important among the Provin- 
cial Oovernments. As regards India's international health obliga- 
tions the Governments of other countries can deal more satisfactorily 
with a Central Government, which will reflect India's views as a 
whole than with a Board of Provincial Ministers. 

31. Our scheme envisages a Centre acting with imagination and 
sympathy in its dealings with Provincial Governments in full con- 

iltation with them and promoting health development in their terri- 
tories through grants-in-aid from Central funds and the loan of 
trained personnel to Provinces, whenever such help is needed. The 
proposal of our colleaghes would, it seems to us, remove the possibility 
of such help to the Provinces. 

LOCAL AREA HEALTH ADMIKISTEATION 

Local Authorities^ and Their Present Health Functions 

32. When, in the eighties of the last century, municipal and 
rural health authorities were established in British India it was 
decided that various local administrative functions, such as those 
relating to rural education, dispensaries, sanitation, water supply, 
drainage and veterinary service should be transferred to the newly 
constituted authorities. Till the end of the second decade of the 
present century, these local bodies were under varying degrees of 
control and guidance by the district officials of Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Montague-Chelmsford Beport (1918) on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms emphasised the need for a relaxation of such control 
and they recommended that '‘There should be, as far as possible, 
complete popular control in local bodies and the largest possible inde- 
pendence for them of outside control." In accordance with this 
recommendation, the direct supervision exercised by district officials 
was withdrawn to a large extent and local bodies were constituted 
as organisations composed of elected members with a large measure 
of independence. The results of this transfer of power were not 
satisfactory because lack of experience and continual pressure from 
the electorate and from the members of the local bodies themselves 
made it impossible for the elected Chairmanr in whom administra- 
tive powers were concentrated, to carry out efficiently the functions 
entrusted to them. These results might have been in part 
due to the fact that health consciousness had not been developed 
to any great extent. Another contributory factor may have been the 
fact that the supervision exercised by Provincial Ministers of Local 
Self-government over these local bodies was far from satisfactory. 

their review of local self-government the Indian Statutory Com 
mission fl930) stated; — 

"The result of the legislative and administrative action taken 
in accordance with the scheme of the Reforms was, in 
effect, to deprive the new ministers of local self-govern- 
ment of powers which were essential if they were ta 
perform their tasks successfuUy. We have heard the- 
criticism that the only effective powers possessed by 
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provincial governments, namely those of suspension 
and dissolution, have left the ministers powerless in 
the face of misconduct calling for less drastic treat- 
ment, and we think that the criticism is well founded.” 

33. The Government of India Act, 1935, which came into opera- 
tion in 1937, made the Provincial Government directly responsible to 
the Provincial Legislature. Under such conditions in more than one 
province it was seen that the Ministers were anxious to ensure a 
raising of the standard of administration of local bodies. In the 
United Provinces and in Sind special Committees were set up by the 
Provincial Governments concerned to report on the administration of 
local authorities.* We do not know what action was taken in these 
provinces on the recommendations of their respective Committees. 

34. Anotlier instance may also be given. In Madras the Provin- 
cial Government has introduced many administrative and legal 
measures in order to improve local-body administration. Details 
regai’cling the action taken by tlie Government x)f Madras are given in 
Appendix 26. Such action has been based partly on the provisions of 
the Local Self-government Acts governing the local authorities for 
jnunicipal and non-municipal areas and partly on a consolidated 
Public Health Act which was passed by the Provincial Legislature 
early in 1939, when a popularly elected governmenl was in power. 
Briefly stated, the result was that the relationship of the Provincial 
Director of Public Health and of Health Officers to local authorities 
was changed. Previously, these officers were only advisers to 
local bodies and statutorily they had no executive functions. Rural 

-urban Health Officers could not, .even during an emergency like 
an outbreak of cholera, employ additional staff or incur expenditure 
in other directions without the sanction of the Chairman of the local 
body concerned. All the executive powers were vested in the 
Chairman, and Health Officers .could exercise only such powers as 
were delegated to them by the Chairman. The Public Health Act 
has transferred all the executive functions under the various sections 
relating to health in the Local Self-government Acts and other Acts 
to the Health Officer. He has been given control over the entire 
health staff and, during an emergency, he has the power to incur 
•expenditure and to employ additional staff. If his action in these 
matters is chaflenged by the local authority, a reference must be 
made to the Director of Public Health whose decision is final. The 
latter has also extensive powers under the Public Health Act and 
these include the power to require ^ocal bodies to carry out (*ertain 
essential measures and power to concentrate Government and local 
body public health staff in specific areas to meet the demands of 
spec'inl occasions such ns festivals and outbreaks of epidemics. 
measures taken in Madras Presidency to improve the administration 
of local oodles include the provincialisation of the services of health 
officers, engineers and executive officers employed by these authori- 
ties, so as to attract and keep suitable men for these services ana 
thus improve local administration. 

OUR PROPOSALS 

35. Tn chapters III & IV we have set out our recommendations 
for the district health services for the long and short-term 
grammes. Under the latter the new health services will cove r ott^ 

♦Report of the Local Self-government Committee, United Provinces (1910). 

Report of the Loral Self-Government Committee, Sind (1943). 
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part of individual districts-, the existing services continuing to 
function in the remaining areas. In view of the general low level of 
efficiency of local body health administration the first essential is, 
'we consider, an effective improvement of such administration 
throughout the district. 


'The Area Under Our Scheme 

36. The following diagram shows the short-term district health 
organisation proposed by us: — 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Director of Health Services. 

I 

District Health Organisation 

District Health Board — Officer-in-Charge of District Health Services — District 

Health Council. 

Secondary Units (1 or 2) 

Administrative Medical Officer. 


Hospital 

‘Organisa- 

tion 


Deputy 
Administra- 
tive Medical 
Officer. 


Superin- 

tendent 

Other^ staff 
of the 
hospitcd. 


ilojic 


Medical 

Relief. 


Assistant 
Administra- 
tive Medical 
Officer 
(Maternity 
and child 
welfare). 


Assistant Senior 

Public Sanitary 

Health Inspectors 
Engineer. (2). 


(40,000 population) Primary Units (up to 26). 


Vital 

Statistics. 


Communica- 
ble dise6kses. 


School 

Health. 


Environmen- 

tal 

Hygiene. 


Senior 

Public 

Health 

Nurses 

( 2 ). 


Maternity 
and Child 
Welfare. 


37. Our scheme envisages a comprehensive health service and 
tile results achieved by it will depend on the fulfilment of the follow- 
ing conditions: — 

(a) recruitment of the staff and their conditions of service should 
be on similar lines throughout the province so as to facilitate the 
eriforceiiient of fairly uniform standards of performance over the 
A'hole area and 

(b) there should be continuous and effective supervision by the 
bigber technical staff over the work of the health personnel em- 
ployed even in remote villages. 

38. We consider that these conditions can be secured only through 
^ health service maintained by a single health authority for the 
‘Vliole area under the scheme and not through a number of separate 
“services maintained by different local bodies, municipal and rural, 
V^’hicll arc now functioning in that area. This raises the question 

depriving self-governing units of the health functions which they 
'have enjoyed for sometime past. The question for decision is 
whether the provision of adequate health services for the people or 
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the retention of the existing form of local self-government in thei 
area concerned should he our first consideration. We have no hesi-- 
tation in coming to the conclusion that the provision of health pro- 
tection to the people should take precedence over the continuancot 
of any specific form of local self-government. We are not, at the. 
same time, oblivious of the fact that the success achieved by any 
health organisation will depend largely on the degree of support andt 
co-operation that can be secured from the people for whom the health, 
measures are intended. Provision for enabling local public opiniom 
to influence health policy therefore seems to us essential. If this- 
principle can be incorporated in the proposals we put forward for 
local health administration, we feel that the purpose in view wilb 
have been served and that any change from existing forms of local 
self-government, which may become necessary in order to improve the^ 
quality and extent of health service that can be made available to 
the people, is of secondary importance. 

The 2>i8trict Health Board 

39. We have already suggested that, so far as health is con- 
cerned, in the place of the existing multiplicity of local health autho- 
rities with their separate staffs, there should be a single health 
authority over the whole area operating through a unified executive 
staff. Such an authority would, we believe, be able to establish a 
more efiBcient service by avoiding the duplication of staff and institu- 
tions inevitable under existing conditions and through the larger 
financial resources that would become available to it in view of the 
wider limits of its jurisdiction. We recommend that this health 
authority may be designated the District Health Board as its juris- 
diction will, in due course, extend over the district as a whole except 
for certain large municipalities to which reference will be made pre- 
sently. To this Board should be transferred all the health functions 
now exercised by the different local bodies included in the area under 
our scheme. The local bodies will then be left with such functions 
as education, piiblic works and communications. 

40. The composition of the District Health Board may now be 
considered. Its main function, as in the case of the Central and 
Provincial Health Boards, is to associate public opinion with the 
formulation of health policy and with its implementation. Repre- 
sentation of the people on the Board can be secured (1) by d rcct 
election, (2) by election, from their own ranks, by the local bodies- 
in the area covered by our scheme and (3) by a combination of both- 
these methods. We are ourselves in favour of the last of these three 
courses. We also recommend that the District Collector or the 
Deputy Commissioner as the case may be, should be a member of the 
Board. His administrative experience and contacts with oiher 
departments of Government, the activities of which have a bearing 
on health, will be of value to the Board. We go even further. We 
.look to him as the ofl&cial administrative head of the d'strict to^ 
secure for the health services, which we contemplate, the active 
support of the officers of the various departments in the district 
whose co-operation is essential if advance on a broad front is to be' 
ensured. 

41. The functions of the District Health Board will include the 
'discussion and formulation of health policy and the distribution^ ^ 
funds for the different branches of health administration within t ® 
area under its charge. We recommend that each local authority 
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xshould be required, by a statutory provision, to contribute a &xed 
^proportion of its revenues to the District Health Board. We commend 
for the earnest consideration of Provincial^ Governments the ratios 
tthat have been laid down by the Madras Legislature in Section 127 
K>f the Madras Public Health Act, 1939. It provides that every 
municipality ** shall earmark not less than 30 per cent, of its income 
iroin all sources other than Government grants, for expenditure on 
:the advancement of public health in its local area, including expendi* 
•ture on medical relief, and every district board or 'panchayat shall 
.similarly earmark not less than 12 J per cent, of its income from such 
rsources." These proportions of their revenues should be made over 
to the District Health Board by the rural and municipal local 
authorities in the area. Obviously the actual amount of the contri- 
.bution in each case will depend on the proportion of the population 
■under the local body concerned which is brought within our scheme. 
.Such contributions and the grants that may be sanctioned by the 
Provincial Government will together constitute the funds which will 
Ibe administered by the Board. 

42. While the Board will be lubject to such rules as may be 
framed by the Provincial Government for the conduct of its business, 
it is recommended that there should be a large measure of autonomy 
in order to ensure that local opinion in the district may increasingly 
influence health policy and secure public support for it. Nevertheless^ 
the exercise of this autonomy should not be allowed to result in a 
material departure from the general health policy laid down by the 
Provincial Ministry of Health or in any serious neglect of the Board’s 
functions to the detriment of local health administration. To meet 
•such contingencies, we may make two suggestions, (1) that the 
Provincial Minister should have the power of ensuring compliance, 
!by the Board, with the general health policy laid down by him, and 
"(2) that certain legal provisions that exist in the Province of Madras 
enabling the chief administrative officer of the Public Health Depart- 
ment to recommend specific action by local health authorities in 
particular directions for the improvement of the public health and 
to enforce the carrying out of such recommendations, subject to 
the concurrence of the Provincial Government, should be made 
applicable to all the areas under our scheme. Reference is, in this 
connection, invited to Appendix 26. 

43. The acceptance of this dual principle of encouraging the growth 
of local responsibility in health administration and of ensuring, at 
the same time, the maintenance of a reasonable level of efficiency 
appears to us to be essential to the success of the comprehensive 
programme of health development that we have advocated. 

Extension of our District Health Board proposal to other functions 
of local authorities 

44. The main functions which local bodies now perform are those 
relating to (1) health, (2) education and (3) public works and com- 
uiunications. We have already suggested that the health functions 
of the local bodies, in the area under our scheme, should bo trans- 
ferred to a District Health Board which will he, to a large extent, 
popularly elected. While it is not within our province to make recom- 
uiendations in regard to such subjects as education and 
oornmunications, we look forward eventually to the establish- 
ment of similar boards for the district as a whole, dealing with each 
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of these subjects. In order to secure coordination of their activities- 
there might well be est^lished a Coordinating Committee on whick 
these organisations will be represented. 

Larger Municipalities 

45. While we recommend that, eventually, the jurisdiction of' 
the District Health Board should normally extend over the district as 
a whole, we believe that certain iarge municii)al corporations, which 
are governed by their own Acts (as apart from the Muno pai Acts 
which are applicable to municipalities in general in the provinces) 
may be expected to develop and maintain their own health services 
on the general lines suggested by us (vide appendix 27), and that 
they need not, therefore, be brought into the district health organisa- 
tion. Examples of such corj)orations are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Karachi. They have sufficiently large populations and sources 
of taxation to justify their being left to develop separate health 
organisations. We believe that municipalities having a populat'on 
of at least 200,000 may also be brought into this category provided 
they are in a position to maintain an independent health service of 
the required technical efficiency. Population is not, however, the 
only criterion. The financial resources of the municipality, including 
such grants as it normally receives from (Government, should be 
sufficient for the maintenance of the required health services. A 
decision as to whether a municipality falls into this category can be 
made only by the Provincial Government concerned iii the light of 
their knowledge of local conditions. 

46. In making this recommendation, wc have been influenced by 
the consideration that we should limit the deprivation of the health 
functions exercised by municipalities only to such as are in our opinion 
unlikely to be able to maintain the standard of service we have 
recommended. 

47. The large municipal corporations which are governed by their 
own acts, will be responsible for the maintenance of the local health 
services which should not fall below the level of those recommended 
by us in our three-million plan. This leaves for consideration other 
large municipalities with a population of 2(X),000 and over. The 
organisations recommended in our scheme for the headquarters of 
a secondary unit and of the district may sometimes have to be 
located in such municipalities. In such cases, these organ:satioiis 
will serve the needs not only of the local mun;cq)al population but 
also of the inhabitants of a wider area. In the circumstances we 
suggest that the Provincial Government should meet the cost of the 
creation and maintenance of these institutions and recover a suitable 
contribut on from ihe funds of the municipality concerned. Should, 
however, a municipality of this class desire to provide itself with its 
own health services and should it be jirepared to find the necessary 
funds, it should, of course, be allowed to do so. It is essential, how- 
ever, that the Provincial Government should ensure the due fulfilnaent 
of the health functions entrusted to all municipalities. 

The Area Outside Our Scheme 

48. While recognising the need for raising the existing level of 
efficiency of health adminisii ation we do not propose that the loca 
bodies in such areas should be deprived of their health functions. 
We, however, consider it essential that in these areas action on t ^ 
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lines taken in the Province of Madras to improve the health adminis- 
tration of local bodies should be adopted in other provinces \ptde 
Appendix 26). 

Becruitment and Control of the District Health Service 

49. A question of fundamental importance in regard to the recruit- 
ment and control of the district health service is whether these 
should rest with the Provincial Government or with the Disirict 
Health Board which we have suggested. We have considered this 
question very carefully and have come to the conclusion that the 
balance of advantage is heavily in favour of the provincialisation of 
this service. Our reasons for coming to this conclusion may be 
hrielly stated: — 

(1) Local area health administrations, which possess restricted 
resources, may often find it difficult to reeniif persons of the required 
calibre because they cannot afford to offer attractive salaries, though 
it may frequently happen that the poorer areas may be most in need 
of efficient officers. Provincialisation of the district health service 
will render it possible to ensure that health personnel of the required 
quality are made available to areas where their services are most 
needed. 

(2) Service in certain areas may be so unpopular for climatic and 
other reasons that only a provincialised service can ensure the provi- 
sion of adequately qualified staff for such areas. 

(3) 111 a provincialised service, the health staff will have more 
opportunities for widening their experience through contact with 
varying conditions in many areas than service under a single district 
health authority could afford. 

(4) Under a provincialised service, a member of the health staff, 
who cannot work harmoniously with a particular District Health 
Board, can be given a chance of proving his capacity to render satis- 
factory service by a transfer to another district. 

(5) On special occasions, such as festivals or outbreaks of disease, 
the Director of Health Services will, with a provincialised service at 
his disposal, be in a position to concentrate staff from other parts of 
the province at places where their services are mosi urgently needed. 

(6) The securing of a fairly uniform standard of performance 
throughout the province would become easier with a prov.nc alised 
health service than with independent health staffs under different 
District Health Boards with their varying standards of recruitment 
and conditions of service. 

(7) In the i)rovinces, which have liad provincialised services of 
^•ciilth officers for a u umber of years, the results achieved have been 
satisfactory from the point of view of the Government as well as of 
Ihe local authority. • 

50! In our view, provincialisation need not necessarily mean that 
the expenditure on the whole organisation sliould be borne by the 
Provincial Government. We understand that, in the province of 
J^ladras, 25 per cent, of the average pay of Municipal Health Officers 

recovered by that Government from the municipalit’es concerned, 
^iltliongh the posts have been provincialised. 

51. An important question for examination is, whether the whole 

the district health staff should be provincialised or only a part of 
Brom the point of view of efficiency, we recommend that all the 
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members of the health organisation should be provincialised. ^ If 
only a certain number of the more responsible posts are provincialised 
and the others are left under the Board, the resulting dual contarol 
must, we believe, lead to inefficient administration. We, therefore, 
recommend that the whole district health service should be provin- 
cialised in the areas under our scheme. 

52. We shall next refer to the position of the Officer in charge of 
the District Health Service in relation to the District Health Board. 
Under our proposals he will be a provincial officer whose services are 
lent to the Board. He should be responsible for carrying out the 
health policy laid down by the Board and we recommend that he 
should be its Secretary. In this capacity, it will be possible for him 
to assist its decisions on health matters by his .technical advice. 
While his position as a member of the Provincial Health Service will 
give him a measure of independence in expressing his professional 
views, he cannot carry on the administration successfully without 
securing the fullest possible cooperation of the Board, which will 
have to approve his schemes and provide money for them. We 
believe that this relationship between him and the Board will help 
to promote cooperation and to build up conventions which will serve 
to demarcate the respective spheres of activity. We anticipate that 
such close association between him and the Board will be of value 
to both. 

53. Nevertheless, a state of affairs may arise when the Officer in 
charge of the District Health Service ana the Board cease to work 
together harmoniously. If such a stage is reached, this Officer cannot 
usefully continue in the district. We, therefore, recommend that, 
if the Board passes a resolution by a two-thirds majority (taking 
into consideration its full strength) asking for his removal, the Provin- 
cial Government should transfer him from the district. We have 
recommended that this resolution demanding the transfer of Oie 
Officer should secure the support of two-thirds of the sanctioned 
strength of the Board in order to ensure that the request would not be 
lightly made. 

54. In Chapter IV we indicated how the new health services 

covering only a portion of individual districts during the short-term 
programme should be integrated with the existing organisation. We 
recommend that the curative and preventive dejiartments of health 
working in a district should be unified under one administrative officer 
to be designated Officer in charge of District Health Services. 
He will be responsible, during the short-term, for promoting the 
development of the new scheme as well as for maintaining the 
existing services in the remaining parts of the district. The 

administrative officers in charge of secondary units, who will co- 
ordinate curative and preventive work in their own areas, will serve 
as assistants to the Officer in charge of the District Health Services. 
During the first five-year period, there will be only one secdhdary 
unit and, therefore, only one deputy while, during the second 
years, there will also be a second deputy in many districts in the 
different provinces. 

District Health Gouncil 

55. Wc have already recommended the creation of a District 

Health Council consisting of representatives of the different profes- 
sions those of doctors, dentists, pharmacists etc.) from the 
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registered members of which the health service will be recruited. 
The functions of the Council will correspond to those of the Provin- 
cial and Central Health Councils. We recommend that the Ofi&cer- 
in-charge of the District Health Services should be the Chairman 
of the Council. 

56. An important function of the District Health Counc3 will 
he to secure the support of the independent medical and ancillary 
professions to the development of the health programme. We consi- 
der this particularly necessary in the earlier stages. In the larger 
urban centres, an independent medical profession of standing has 
been developing during recent years. The informed and constructive 
criticism of its members should prove of value in the shaping and 
functioning of the health services. It is suggested that schemes 
involving technical questions should be submitted to the Health 
Hoard with the recommendation of the District Health Council. Its 
function will bo purely advisory, as the ultimate power to define policy 
and vote funds wUl be vested in the District Health Board. Even 
so, the views expressed by the Council are not likely to be turned 
down by the Board without good and sufficient reasons. 

57. The question may be asked as to whether, in our scheme of 
national health service which we anticipate will eventually develop 
into a full-time salaried service covering the whole population, there 
is room for the proposed Health Councils at the three levels of 
administration, the Centre, the Province and the district. When 
this stage is reached there will probably be no need for them. But 
through the many years of development these Councils will, it is 
anticipated, perform a useful function. 

58. One of us (Mr. P. N. Sapru) holds views which are different 
from those expressed above regarding the provineialisation of the 
services under local authorities. He has embodied his views in a 
note which is appended to this chapter. He agrees with us in recog- 
nising that it is essential to ensure security of tenure and fair treat- 
ment to the servants of local authorities if efficiency is to be main- 
tained. He, however, does not approve of provineialisation as the 
method of securing this end. He thinks that provineialisation is 
likely to lead to friction between local bodies and the public servants 
who have to work under them. His proposals fall under three heads : — 

1. He advocates the creation of a Local Government Board 
which will function in an advisory capacity to assist the 
Minister of Local Self-government in his task of 
controlling the administration of local bodies in the 
province. The Chairman of the Board will be the Minis- 
ter of Local Self-government. The members will consist 
of a certain number of Ministers who deal with such 
portfolios as education, public health, labour, co- 
operation etc., elected representatives of municipal and 
district boards, representatives of medical and 
engineering professions, of universities, Chambers of 
Commerce and Trade Unions as well as a certain 
number of persons nominated by the Minister of Local 
Self-government to represent interests, which may 
otherwise go without representation on the Board, 
li. All grants g'ven to local bodies by the Provincial Govern- 
ment will he sanctioned after taking into consideration 
the advice given by this Local Government Board. The 
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principal administrative officers of Government will bet 
responsible for supervising and inspecting the adminis- 
tration of local bodies. Grants can be w.thheld if they 
are not utilised in accordance wiih the policy laid down 
by the Board. 

3. In order to provide for security* of tenure he suggests the 
creation of a Local Self-government Public Service 
Commission which should be established by an Act of 
the Provincial Legislature. The Commission would 
consist of a Chairman nominated by the Minister of 
Local Self-government and of two other members also* 
appointed by him. All appointments including that of 
sanitary inspectors under local bodies w 11 be made on 
the recommendations of special Appointment Com- 
mittees, which will consist of one of the members of 
the Local Self-government Public Service Commissioij 
and two members selected by the local body for which 
the apjDointment in question is being made. The 
Appo'ntment Committee will send three names in order 
of preference to the local body wh ch will be required 
to select its candidate from these three names. The 
appointing authority will be the local authority. It will 
also have the right of transferring, censurng and even 
dismissing its servants but, in every case, a commissior 
of enquiry should precede such disciplinary action. 
The affected individual can appeal to the Local Self- 
government Public Service Commission, the decision of 
which will be final. 

59. We have set out, at some length, the recommendations of our 
colleague because we feel that they deserve the fullest consideration. 
Local self-governmeut is, undoubtedly, the instrument through which 
provision is made in all democratic countries for an exi^ression of the 
people's opinion on matters vitally concern hig local welfare. We 
share with him his desire to see that the people shoidd be given an 
opportunity to express the'r views, through their representat ves, on 
the health services that are to he ])rovided ^or them. We have, 
therefore, provided that the District Health Board should have 
representatives from the local authorities in the area concerned as 
well as through direct election by the people. We, therefore, feel 
just’fied in claiming that the Board, v/hieh we have suggested, will 
be competent to express the people's will and to meet their 
health needs. 

60. We cannot help feeling that the proposals of our colleague are 
cumbersome and that they are not likely to promote efficient 
administration. His scheme will perpetuate the existing system of 
numerous local authorities w'th'n a district with their independent 
health services. AHhough a certain measure of security of tenure 
will be conferred on the servants of these authorities bv h’s proposals, 
we feel that the separate organisations working with'n their limited 
areas and with 7io coordinating agency over them cannot produce the 
results that we anticipate from the integrated health service we have 
outlined in the threc-mdi on plan. The essence of such a service 
supervision by the liighly developed technical staff at the headquarters 
of the district and of secondary units over the work done in even 
the remotest villages. An organisation of this type cannot he^ 
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developed without a single health authority being made responsible 
for the whole area. 

61. Our colleague's main objection to provincialisation seems to 
be that it will lead to friction between local bodies and the provincial 
servants working under them. In this connection we have already 
pointed out that a provincialised service of health officers has been 
functioning in a number of provinces for many years and the informa- 
tion available to us does not support ihe view that the system is 
likely to produce such friction and is, therefore, calculated to function 
unsatisfactorily. In the Province of Madras, where the provincialisa- 
tion of different services under local bod es has been extended much 
farther than in other provinces, our investigations give definite proof 
that provincialisation has worked well and has Increased efficiency 
in health administration. 

CERTAIN OTHER MATTERS 

1. Should Secretaries to the Ministries of Health be technical or 
non-technical officers? 

02. A considerable majority of us feel that in the Secretariat 
hierarchy, the contact between the Technical Adviser and the- 
Minister should not be broken by the intervention of a non- 
technical Secretary to Government a|^d that the Director of Health 
Services, whether at the Centre or in the Provinces, should him- 
self have the status of, and function as, a Secretary to Govern- 
ment. They consider that the person best qualified to assist and 
advise the Minister on matters so technical is the Administrative 
Head of the Services concerned and that his contact with, and 
responsibility to, the Minister should be unfettered and undiluted. 
The background and experience of the individual who will hold this 
post, with liis intimate contacts with the urban aiivl rural populations- 
with which his previous experience will have provided him, will givo 
him a knowledge of the habits and customs of the people and with 
their psychology not less than those of a non-technical Secretary, and 
appreciably more than those possessed by that Secretary if his^ 
service has been mainly in the Secretariat. They consider it undesir- 
able and wasteful of time that recommendations on health policy 
should have to pass through a lay filter, and consider that the wider 
aflministrativo aspec^ts stressed by the minority would be adequately 
siq)plied were the Director General of Health Services provided with 
the advice of an experienced civil servant in the capacity of his- 
Deputy for administration. In support of this view they cite th.e^ 
increasing tendency of Administrations to appoint as Secretary to the- 
Departments of Engineering and Education the local heads of the 
Services concerned. Health is even more technical and fundamental 
than Engineering and Education and these considerations apply with 
even greater emphasis. 

The minority (Sir Joseph Bhore, Pandit L. K. Maitra, Mr. N. M. 
'loshi and Mr. P. N. Sapru}, however, feel equally strongly that a. 
rjon-technical Secretary to Government, ' with general administrative 
experience extending ove;* a wide field, is highly' desirable in order 
to ensure a just and balanced consideration of questions which 
concern the life and welfare of the community. Measures connected 
with the health and medical service of the people can never, in rhis 
country at least, be matters of purely technical concern and any 
attempts to isolate them in this way must inevitably lead to disaster^ 
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To the consideration of such measures must be brought a wide know* 
ledge of the habits and customs of the people, their psychology and 
the administrative system under which they live, and a non-tecnnical 
Secretary, with experience of the nature we have indicated, is prima 
jade much better equipped to assess and present, for the final 
judgment of the Minister, the social, psychological, administrative 
or political background against which public health and medical 
problems must, of necessity, be so often viewed. 

One of us (Sir Frederick James) is not in agreement with either 
of the two views expressed above. He says, ‘The majority and 
minority views are mutually exclusive and I am, therefore, not able 
to subscribe to either of them. The Governments should be free to 
select the most suitable person, whether tecluuoftl or non- technical, 
for the post of Secretary to Government in the Health Department. 
If a technical person is selected I agree that it might be helpful to 
have as his deputy an experienced civil servant; but the senior officers 
of the health services should be eligible for appointment to the post 
of Secretary, and if any of them has the requisite experience and 
Ability he should be appointed in preference to a non-tech nical 
officer. 

63. We are all, however, agreed upon the necessity for ensuring 
that the Technical Adviser has the right of access to the Minister and 
that, on a purely technical qu^tion, he should be given full oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of that right before his views are over-ruled. 
We, therefore, suggest that any adverse criticism of the non -technical 
Secretary on a proposal put up by the Technical Adviser should be 
shown to the latter in order to enable him to reply to such criticism. 
The Minister will then be in possession of all the relevant arguments 
to enable him to give his decision. 


2. Salaries, 


64. We have been greatly exercised over the scales of salaries to 
be allowed for in calculating the cost of our proposals. The re- 
muneration of the personnel required accounts for the major portion 
of the overall estimated recurring expenditure, and while too generou;-, 
a provision on this account may well wreck or at least grievously 
handicap the implementation of any large-scale health scheme, 
salaries inadequate to attract the type of persons needed in the 
numbers required might have equally disastrous consequences. 

65. There are weighty considerations against over-loading the 
salaries budget. India is a poor country. It cannot afford rates of 
remuneration which are out of all relation to its national income and 
are higher than those which economic conditions demand. China and 
-Japan, so far as information is available of prewar conditions there, 
had grasped this basic fact in relation to their own economy. We 
have been given instances of the salaries paid to certain medical 
teaching staff in these countries, 

66. At the Peiping Union Medical College which paid higher 
«Cilaries than any other medipal college fn (3hina, the.following scales 
of pay for full time workers were in force. 


Proft^wor 

Associate Profesfor . 
Assistant Professor . 
Associates 

Assistants (Demonstrators) 


approximately Rs. 939 a month, 
approximately Rs. 563 a month, 
approximately "Rf. 488 a month, 
approximately Rs. 375 a 
approximately Rs: 169 to Rs. 281. 
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In Japan the following appear to have been the salaries in vogue:— » 

Principal of a Biedioal College • • approximately Re. 500 a month. 

Professor approxilknately Bs. 416 a month. 

Associate Professor .... approximately Bs. 200 to 300 

a month. 

We are not in a position to say, however, whether these figures* 
represent the total emoluments drawn in each case. The scales of 
remuneration of comparable categories in this country vary from 
province to province. Taking Madras as a basis of comparison, a. 
Member of the I.M.S. in a Professorial post would draw his grade 
pay j)lu8 Bs. 260 as teaching allowance. A Lieut. -Colonel would 
thus draw under the old scale Bs. 1,500 to 1,700 plus Bs. 250 and be 
entitled to private practice. The rates of pay provided for the 
Provincial Service are for 

(1) Professors (clinical subjects) . Bs. 600 to Bs. 900 plus Rs. 160 teckch^ 

ing allowance in each case with 
private practice. 

(2) Professors (non-clinical subjects) . Rs. 800 rising to Rs. 1,200. 

67. In the U.S.A., where the cost of living is presumably much 
higher than it is in this country or the United Kingdom, salaries of 
Professors in the clinical subjects are said to vary between^ 10,000 
and 12,000 dollars a year, that is approxiipately between £2,000 and 
£2,400. Turning next to other posts, the information given to us in 
regard to Australia shows that the Chief Medical OflBcer of the 
Commonwealth draws a salary of £2,000 (Australian, equivalent to* 
approximately Bs. 1,800 a month). In the United Kingdom, the 
Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health in 1944 drew a 
salary of £2,200 per annum. This has evidently been sufficient to* 
attract men of outstanding attainments, for among the incumbents 
of tnis post have been numbered some of world-wide reputation. 
The maxima drawn by Inspectors General of Civil Hospitals, Surgeon 
Generals, the Public Health Commissioner to the Government of 
India and the Director General, Indian Medical Service, vary roughly 
between about £2,475 for the first of these classes and £3,100 for 
the last named. 

68. We are unable, with the material at our disposal, to institute* 
fair comparisons or to venture on any specific recommendations in 
this behalf. The question of salaries, moreover, is not one which 
concerns medical and public health personnel alone. It is a much 
wider and more complex problem. The necessity for establ’shing 
some measure of parity between the various Provinces in the matter 
of the salaries of their Medical and Public Health Services, has been 
strongly impressed upon us by a Provincial Minister of Public Health 
on grounds which appear to us to have considerable force. But this 
is not the only consideration to be taken into account. Any very 
large disparity between the remuneration paid to the varous State 
Services operating in different fields is to be deprecated unless strong- 
reasons exist for such differences, though we realise that the levels 
of salaries must be such as will not fail to attract cand'dates with the 
qualifications required in each case. The competitive attraction 
provided by non -State employers is another factor which cannot be 
Ignored. 

69. We consider this subject to be of such complexity an4 
importance that it calls for comprehensive examination at the hands 
^f an ad hoc All-India Committee which should include medical men.. 
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The results of such an examination cannot fail to be of the utmost 
value and assistance to the provincial authorities. For our present 
purposes, we have either adopted existing rates or assumed scales of 
pay which appear to us prima facie to be generally not unreasonable. 
Our figures will no doubt need revision in the light of a fuller mvestiga- 
tion such as we have recommended. On one point, however, we 
feel that we are on sure ground and that is in laying down the 
general principle that the salaries of employees of the humbler cate- 
gories and in the lower grades need to be raised while those at the 
top may well stand some levelling down. 

70. We ought also to make it clear that in those cases in which, 
in the interests of the country, it is found absolutely essential to 
obtain a specialist from abroad, the terms offered will have to be 
such as are necessary to secure the class of person required. Such 
cases will, we hope, not be numerous. They will, of course, fall out- 
side the cadre of the regular medical services of the country and should 
invariably be regulated by short-term contracts. 

71. While, doubtless, the labourer is worthy of his hire, the most 
fruitful and inspiring effort must alw^ays come from those to whom 
monetary returns count less than opportunities of service and of 
advancing the cause of human knowledge. We feel that the world 
is not bankrupt in such workers and that India may still continue to 
attract some who do not wish to assess their reward solely in terms 
of money. 

72. Our proposals visualise a very large increase in the number 
of women doctors in the State Medical Service, and the question of 
their salaries, therefore, assumes considerable importance. The 
principle of equal pay for the same work appears to us to be the most 
•equitable. 

3. Legislation 

73. We have already emphasised the need for such amendments 
of the existing provisions of the Government of India Act, 1985, as 
will be necessary to enable the Centre to discharge its resY)onsibilit;es 
under certain exceptional conditions for safeguarding the health of 
ihe country as a whole. In addition to such legislation by the 
British Parliament, we consider it essential that the existing law 
relating to health should be revised, modernised and consolidated. 
Legal provisions relating to health lie scattered through various 
•enactments, and we recommend that the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures should, within their respective spheres, bring together 
these provisions and add to or modify them, as may be necessary, in 
•order to provide comprehensive Public Health Acts on which future 
health administration may be built up. 
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jMUnute on Certain Constitutional Aspects of the Proposals regarding 
the Belationship between the Centre and the Provinces and on 
some other Hatters by the Hon^ble Mr. P. N. Sapru 

My colleagues have stated that '‘the principle of autonomy of 
provinces in health matters, which has been accepted and followed 
ior some time past, should not be set aside unless it can be shown that 
R reversal of this policy is fundamental to the development of the 
national health programme". They add that “in a sub-continent 
of the size of India it seems almost certain that progress on sound 
lines cannot be made through an administration based on an auto- 
cratic Centre which may not secure the active cooperation of the 
provinces". They emphasise in that "there will be so much opposi- 
tion to a resumption of control by the Centre that it will become 
difficult to create and maintain that atmosphere of good will which 
we consider essential to the success of our scheme". Shortly put 
their standpoint is that "the principle of provincial autonomy should 
be respected to the utmost limit possible consistent with provisions 
for speedy and active interference by the Centre in circumstances in 
which dereliction of duty jeopardises the health not only of those 
under its charge but also of those living in areas outside its jurisdic- 
tion " . 

My close association with my colleagues has convinced me that 
they are not actuated by any desire to attack the principle of pro- 
vincial autonomy merely in order to strengthen a Centre which is 
at the moment irresponsible. For the basic assumption underlying 
our report is that if India is to plan successfully her health pro- 
gramme, there must be fully autonomous popular Governments both 
at the Centre and in the provinces to lay down and execute plans. 
Nevertheless, I fear that some of our recommendations, to which I 
shall invite attention, are not based upon a full appreciation of the 
nature of a Federal Constitution upon the principles of which it is 
impossible for this country to go back. Far from securing full and 
active cooperation between the Centre and the provinces, they would 
actually lead to friction and bickerings which might drag health into 
the arena of controversial politics. They are unworkable both from 
a constitutional and administrative point of view, and would create 
iivoid.ihh’ dcMdIooks between the Centre and the provinces. « For 
these reasons, I have felt it incumbent to record my dissent from the 
recommendations noted in some of the succeedintr paragraphs. 

I concur with my colleagues in. the view that in existing circum- 
stances, the Centre should help the provinces by grants-in-aid for 
specific purposes. There is nothing inherently inconsistent with the 
federal principle in this proposal. The principle of grants-in-aid is 
not unknown to other federal constitutions. In the United States 
where the federal principle has worked successfully and where the 
^tates enjoy residuary powers, the Federal Government has been aid- 
ing by the Social Security Act of 193t5, programmes of social recon- 
struction. In the Australian Act, which is based upon the principle 

a federation in which the residuary powers vest in the provinces, 
Federal Government has authority, of which it has taken advant- 
to help the State Governments with grants for implementing 
Pi’ogram fries for the development of social services on specific terms 
^uid conditions. In India it is obvious that the provinces with their 
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limited resources will not be able to undertake the health programme 
as visualised by us. Ultimately, however, the right solution would 
be to provide the provinces with more elastic sources of revenue 
than they enjoy at present. It would be unfortunate, however, if 
the acceptance by the Centre of the principle of grants-in-aid to the 
provinces were allowed to prejudice their claims for such a revision 
of the Indian taxation system as would ensure greater justice to 
them. 

But while 1 agree to the principle of grants-in-aid from the Centre 
to the provinces, 1 should like to stress that the financial assistance 
which the Central Government gives to the provinces should not be 
used as a lever for whittling down provincial autonomy but utilised 
for helping social development in the provinces on a coordinated and 
cooperative basis discussed and agreed to by the provinces and the 
Centre. The satisfactory working of such a system of grants-in-aid 
would depend upon the wisdom and cooperation displayed both at 
the Centre and in the provinces. It is obvious that the Central Gov- 
ernment if it aids the provinces with financial grants, shall have to 
keep itself informed in the discharge of its responsibility to the Cen- 
tral Legislature, of how the purposes for which the grants given are 
being implemented by the provinces. Equally on the part of the 
provinces too it will be necessary to carry out faithfully in a spirit 
of wholehearted cooperation the policies they have agreed to and the 
conditions on which the grants have been made. If both or either 
of them feel that the conditions are intolerable, it will be open to 
both or either to seek accommodation or refuse to accept financial 
assistance. I have made these observations because as a strong be- 
liever in the federal principle for this country I desire to make it clear 
that I do not wish the system of grants-in-aid to be worked in such 
a manner as to make it virtually an indirect instrument of controlling 
the provinces by the Centre. I should also like to add that, in my 
opinion, the Statutory Board of Health, which we recommend, should 
be set up at the Centre, would go far to ensure harmonious coopera- 
tion and coordination of all health activities in the country. Its ad- 
vice and cooperation should prove most helpful in determining not 
only the purpose, for which grants-in-aid should be given but also in 
ensuring that they are properly utilised. 

I shall now proceed to indicate my dissent from those specific re- 
commendations of my colleagues on the relationship between the 
Centre and the provinces which are imacceptable to me. The first 
issue on which I differ from my colleagues is their recommendation 
that the Government of India Act should be so changed as to pro- 
vide for speedy and active interference by the Centre in cases in 
which dereliction of duty by a provincial Government jeopardises the 
health not only of those under its charge but also of the country as 
a whole. Thus, in enumerating the functions of the Central Minis- 
•tiy of Health my colleagues stress that the Minister of Health should 
have power to take such legislative or executive action as may he 
provided by the Constitution as being action in respect of which All- 
India measures are necessary to safeguard the health of the country. 

They specifically recommend in their chapter on Public lieeVAx 
that effective control of the spread of infection among the provinceSt 
and between the provinces and the States, requires that executive 
officers of the Central Government should be able to intervene in t e 
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enforcement of measures necessary to ensure the active cooperatioi]i 
of all the Central, Provincial and State agencies. In other words,, 
what they recommend is that for the prevention and spread of disease 
from one area to another, the Government of India should have 
power to issue orders to Provincial Governments which it can exe- 
cute through otiicers under its control. Indeed, they seem to be of 
the view that the Central Government should have power of active 
interference in provincial administration not only in the interests of 
the country as a whole but also in order to protect the health of the 
province itself. 

No case based on any review of the experience gained of the working^ 
of the Government of India Act has been made out by my colleagues 
for this recommendation. The legal position at the moment under 
that Act is that legislation in regard to the prevention and extension 
from one unit to another of infectious or contagious diseases of pests 
affecting men, animals and plants is an item under Entry 30, Part 
II, List 3 of the Vllth Schedule of the Act. It is a subject under 
the Concurrent List which means that the Federal, that is, the Cen- 
tral Legislature can pass equally with the Provincial Legislature, 
laws in regard to it. The Joint Select Committee have stressed that 
this concurrent power of legislation should be exercised by the Cen- 
tral Legislature only after previous consultation with the provinces, 
if a Statutory Board of Health of the nature of an Inter-Provincial 
Council contemplated by Sec. 135 of the Government of India Act 
is set up, consultation and coordination of policy between the Centre 
and the provinces will automatically become much easier. In any 
case so far as legislation is concerned, the Central Legislature pos- 
sesses concurrent rights of legislation in regard to infectious diseases. 
The question whether the Central Government should have any 
larger powers than has been conceded by the Government of India 
Act 1935 in regard to the prevention of disease was not a new one 
l)eforo our Coinrnittee for it was expressly considered by the Joint 
Select Committee and Parliament at the time when the Act waa 
passed in 1935. When the Government of India Act was under dis- 
(iission in the House of Commons, it was suggested, for example, 
by Sir Francis Fremantle that the Governor-General should have 
special responsibilities for the prevention not only of any grave- 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of India but also of any grave 
menace to health. In the course of his speech February 

1035, Sir Francis Fremantle pointed out that “epidemics are liabb' 
to flare up suddenly in any one or moi'e of the provinces or states and 
tbey nin like wild fire across from one end to the other. The early 
beginnings are unseen and then they get beyond control. There 
Would be no time for the Inter Provincial Council to act as laid down 
ia Clause 133”. In answer to this line of criticism it was pointed out 
by the then TTnder-Socretary of State for India, Air. Butler, that 
public health had been one of the transferred subjects for several 
years and that it was, no doubt, one of the subjects to which Indian 
ministers had paid most attention and had responded most readily. 
He further emphasised that the prevention of the extension from one 
^uit to another of infections or dangerous diseases affecting man, 
J^imala and plants had been deliberately put in the Concuirenii 
^^f'Jrislative List “partly ns arising from the discussions of the Joint 
bf'vloet Committee and partly out of the realisation hv the Govern- 
ment of the urgency of the question’*. He also pointed out thali 
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under what ia now @ec. 126 (2), the Central Government had authority 
to give directions to a province as to the carrying into execution 
therein of any Act of the iTederal Legislature which related to a 
matter specified in Part U of the Concurrent List. It was also 
stated by Mr. Butler that provision had been made in the Bill (now 
the Government of India Act) for the setting up and maintenance of 
h'ederal Agencies or Institutes of Besearch, including scientihc and 
medical research, and that by providing for Inter-Provincial CouncilBy 
the constitution was making it possible for some Central Board of 
Health or machinery to develop. 

It is further interesting to recall that it was inrged by .Sir Herbert 
Williams and the Duchess of Atholi in Amendments moved to the 
Government of India Bill when it was under discussion in the House 
of Commons, that certain aspects of pubhc health, such as epidemic 
diseases, plague, the movements of insects, agricultural diseases were 
of nation-wide interest and that public health which knows no 
frontiers should be either an all-India subject or, at all events, a 
concurrent subject. In answer to this criticism of the Duchess of 
Atholi, Sir Herbert Williams and Sir Alfred Knox (aU opponents of 
constitutional advance in India), it was urged by Mr. Butler that 
“the future of India must be built upon units which are really auto- 
nomous. Our service to provincial autonomy is not mere lip service; 
we realise its deep implications". He went on to stress that “the 
differences between the provinces as regards the incidence of disease 
follow, unfortunately, provincial idiosyncracies and that, for exam- 
ple, it would not be conducive to the extinction of Malaria if we were 
to insist upon regulation by a Central Act of the provincial treatment 
of Malaria in different parts of India. Further, Mr. Butler laid emphasis 
on the fact that in order to eradicate disease and have an efficient 
public health and sanitary service, it was essential tb encourage local 
effort and provincial autonomy in these matters. “We believe", 
said Mr. Butler, “that interference by the Centre would not en- 
courage local effort, but rather retard it and that we should be tak- 
ing away from the locality the necessary stimulus to deal with its 
own particular problems". 

I have quoted from Mr. Butler’s speech at length in order to 
indicate that the question of the spread of contagious diseases from 
one unit to the other did engage seriously the attention of Parlia- 
ment in 1935 when the Government of India Act was passed and 
that solutions which aimed at greater interference by the Centre with 
provincial autonomy in health matters were ruled out at that time 
for good reasons. Indeed, it was pointed out with great force by 
Mr. Butler that “in no federation had the problem of health de- 
velopment been solved by coercion from the Centre but always by 
•development of the units". He referred to the example of Australia 
,and said: “The development of public health there arose out of the 
appointment of the Boyal Commission in 1926 and it may be said 
that as a result of that, further coordination between the different 
states of Australia has taken place and has finally resulted in the 
establishment of an Australian Health Council and latterly, T 
glad to say, of an actual Department of Health in Australia. That 
has been arrived at entirely by a process of coordination and coope^' 
fion between the units and not by any artificial control from t e 
Centre. In India wc envisage that the future will follow very mnc> 
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,the same line, or rather I may be permitted to hope so." Section 135 
of the Government of India Act provides for an Inter Provincial 
Council for the coordination of and cooperation ia matters of inter-pro- 
vincial concern. Advantage can be taken under this section to facili- 
tate the coordination and cooperation between the different units re- 
garding health activities. Similarly under Sec. 103 the Federal 
Legislature can, if empowered to do so, legislate for two or more 
.provinces by consent. Thus it is clear that ample machinery exists 
for ensuring cooperation and coordination between all health activi- 
ties under the scheme of the existing constitution. The recom- 
mendation which my colleagues have made, viz., that the Central 
Government should have power of executive intervention where there 
is danger of a spread of epidemic, would represent a radical departure 
from the policy laid down by the Act of 1935 and I can see no justi- 
(It'alioii for it. For what 1 understand my colleagues to recommend 
is that the Federal Government should have power to carry out its 
orders through its own officers, when there is any danger of the 
(spread of infectious diseases from one unit of the Federation to the 
other. Such intervention would mean supersession of the Provincial 
Government during a period of emergency so far as health activities 
arc concerned. Action of this nature on the part of the Federal 
Government may well lead to a constitutional crisis between the 
Centre and any Provincial Government or Governments. It can 
lead to a clash resulting in the resignation of the provincial ministry, 
and this in a country with its present communal cleavages. The 
accessary consequence of any taking over by the Central Government 
of the powers vested in the provinces to implement Federal Acts or 
directions given by the Central Government will be to drag health 
into political controversies in times of emergency when the utmost 
cooperation is needed between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments. Furthermore, such a step would completely nullify the 
authority of the provincial electorate over its own Government, for it 
is obvioujjly impossible for Provincial Governments to be responsible, 
in the ultimate analysis, to two different electorates. 

To sum up, the position, as I see it, is that under the Govern- 
ment of India Act the power to legislate in regard to the prevention 
of the extension from one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals, or plants is an item under 
Pnfry 30 of Part II, List III of the Vllth Schedule of the Act. 
Thus the Central Legislature has ample powers of legislation after 
consultation with the provinces ii^ regard to the spread of epidemics, 
etc. 

Section 126 of the Government of India Act authorises the Federa- 
tion to give such directions to a province as to the execution in that 
province of any Central Act as may appear necessary to the Federa* 
"tion for ensuring that the provinces enjoy their authority in such a 
Planner as not to impair or prejudice the authority of the Federation. 
S^b-Section 4 of Section 126 authorises the Governor-General in his 
'^^scretion to issue Orders to the Governor of any province which has 
carried out any instructions given either to carry out the direc- 
previously given or those directions modified in such manner as 
Governor-General thinks proper. Under a system of real res- 
ponsible Government there can bo no question of the Governor-Gene- 
actincr in his discretion. The power to give such directions on 
failure of the Provincial Government (for the Governor means 
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the^ Provincial Government) will, under a system of real autonomy, 
reside with the Federal Government. These are vast powers which 
coupled with the new Sub-Clause 4(a), which is from my viewpoint 
open to objection, to Section 126 have given a distinct unitary bias 
in central matters to a Federal Constitution and I cannot understand 
clearly what further powers my colleagues think should be vested in 
the Federal Government. If they think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have power to carry out its orders through its own 
officers, then obviously such intervention would mean a supersession, 
of the Provincial Government so far as health activities are concerned 
during a period of emergency. Such action, as I have indicated 
above, on the part of the Federal Government may well lead to a 
constitutional crisis between the Provincial Government and the 
Central Government. From the point of view of health administra- 
tion itself and the emergent situation which will have to be dealt 
with, an eventuality like this will be most regrettable. The implica- 
tion of a federal constitution is that provinces are autonomous within 
the sphere allotted to them. They cannot be treated as glorifiedf 
municipalities subject to the superior authority of a Central Parlia- 
ment elected on issues which have no relevance to those for which 
Provincial Governments are responsible. There are ways in which, 
without impinging upon the principle of provincial autonomy, har- 
mony and cooperation between the provinces and the Centre in regard 
to the prevention of the spread of disease can be secured. In any 
case, the existence in India of a number of Indian States in which the 
writ of the Federal Government cannot run un+’^ come into the 
Federation and agree to the executive authorit > Federal Gov- 
ernment running in their States is a circumsi which insuth- 

cient attention has been paid by my colleagues main object of 

their desire to invest the Central Government ich over-riding 

powers is to prevent the spread of disease fror nit to another. 

But in the absence of any control over the no amount of 

control over the Provincial Governments, how reaching, can 

achieve this object. Is it intended that the Government 

should have power, in the interests of the pr( of disease, to 

issue orders to the Indian States or impose of its own on 

them? Can it be said that the danger of the >f disease from 

states to British Indian provinces is less real 1 ,t of its exten- 
sion from one province to another? If not, 1 he problem of 

intercommunicable disease solved by giving an to the Federal 

Government to interfere with the executive aut f the provinces 

which are legally bound to carry opt the direc^ any legislation 

under the Concurrent List? I cannot help feeung liuat this aspect 
of the problem has been ignored by my colleagues. Moreover, a 
further question which remains to be considered in this connection 
is that of the personnel which will carry out the orders of the Federal 
Government. We have agreed to the principle that there should o® 
no imposition of central officers on the provinces. We have further 
agreed to the principle that the provinces should have their ovvn scr 
vices recruited and controlled by them to carry out health 
Is it contemplated that when intervention takes place, the 
will impose its own officials or is it visualised that the provincial o J 
cials will cease to be provincial servants for the time being and 
come the servant of the Central Government ? In the former 
the Centre will have to keep a reserve of officers who a< 

specific duties to perform in normal times and who will thus 
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burden on the tax-payer. In the latter case, provincial officers vill 
.be in the very difficult position of serving two masters, one in ordi- 
nary times and the other in exceptional times. This may affect j^eir 
morale. The conclusion to which I am driven is that there is no 
method whereby under a system of democratic government based on 
the federal principle the activities of federal governments in regard 
to the execution of policies which the federal legislature can lay down 
under any Concurrent List in the Federation Act can be controlled 
without inviting a breakdown of the Constitution. I am, therefore,, 
for these reasons quite unable to agree to the proposal of my col- 
leagues in this regard. 

2. 1 now come to another recommendation to which I cannot 
agree. My colleagues urge that the Central Ministry of Health 
should be empowered to meet the obligations assumedf by the Cen- 
tral Government under the provisions of international treaties. The 
present position in regard to the implementation of international 
treaties is to be found in section 106 of the Government of India Act 
which I reproduce below : — 

(1) The Federal Legislature shall not by reason only of the 

entry in the Federal Legislative List relating to the im- 
plementing of treaties and agreements with other coun- 
tries have power to make any law for any province ex- 
cept with the previous consent of the Governor, or for 
a Federated State except with the previous consent of 
the ruler thereof. 

(2) So much of any law as is followed only by virtue of any 

such entry as aforesaid may be repealed by the Federal 
Legislature and may, on the treaty or agreement in 
question, cease to have effect, be repealed as respects 
the province or state by a law of that province or state. 

(3) Nothing in this section applies in relation to any law which 

the Federal Legislature has power to make for a pro- 
vince or, as the case may be, a Federated State, by 
virtue of any other entry in the Federal or the Concur- 
rent Legislative List as well as by virtue of the said entry. 

It will be seen that section 106 as explained by Mr. Butler in the 
House of Commons refers especially to items in the Federal Legis- 
lative List and gives the Federation power to legislate for the imple- 
menting of treaties and agreements with other countries under Item 
3 of the Federal Legislative List. According to this section if the 
Federation is to legislate for the implementing of a convention of the 
type mentioned, it must secure the consent of the units concerned. 
Thus Mr. Butler emphasised in the debate on the Government of 
India Bill on the 27th March 1935 that the arrangement embodied 
in the Section is in accordance not only with commonsense but with 
the precedents and practice of all other Federations, and was envisag- 
by the framers of the Peace Treaty 'when they dealt with the 
“^^estion of Labour Conventions*. It is not clear to me exactly what 
my colleagues want. But if it is their intention that the law should 
oe changed so as to give to the Central Legislature power to legislate 
^nd issue executive directions in regard to the implementation of 
hose treaties which require the consent of the provincial units, then 
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I am bound to state that I differ from them. I think the wise course* 
^ implementing international treaties, agreements and conyention 3 » 
is to proceed, as Sir Samuel Hoare stated in the same debate, “not 
oy coercion but by consent and to leave it to public opinion both iru 
the provinces ' and the Indian States to mobilise itself behind the 
movement for better conditions/' The reason why the framers of 
the Act of 1935 considered the consent of the provinces and the 
States essential is that the services covered by international agree- 
ments are often services which come within the activities of the 
units and it is essential that in these cases they should be prepared 
to carry out the agreements. 

3. I have agreed to the appointment of a separate Minister of 
Health at the Centre for the following reasons: — 

(a) Health is a subject of major importance for the country as a 
whole and a separate Ministry would tend to emphasize this. 

(b) A separate Minister will have no divided loyalties and be free, 
without having to consider or coordinate the claims of other nation- 
building departments, to press the claims of health, particularly in 
the matter of grants on his colleagues. 

(c) A separate Minister would be useful, in view of £Be political 
position that he will occupy, in devising methods of coordination and 
cooperation between the Centre and the provinces. 

(d) A separate portfolio of Health would ensure political supervi- 
sion over a Department some activities of which would remain under 
central control and other activities of which would require sympa- 
thetic understanding of the difficulties and points of view of the 
provinces. 

(e) A separate political chief is essential, in my opinion, to con- 
trol the activities of permanent officials and experts and establish 
liaison between the Department of Health and the public generally. 

But while I agree that there should be a separate Minister of 
Health, I am not happy with the phraseology of Clause (1) of the 
paragraph in which the functions^of the Central Ministry of Health 
have been set forth. Clause (1) reads as follows: — 

“To study and plan schemes for health services, preventive 
and curative, for the whole of India; to revise or mod^X 
such schemes from time to time and to assist and co- 
ordinate activities for the expansion and improvement 
of health service in the provinces." 

The words “study and plan" can be taken to suggest that it will 
be for the Ministry of Health to evolve plans and for the provinces to 
implement them irrespective of the fact whether they are in agree- 
ment with them or not. If my interpretation of the clause is correct, 
then my colleagues contemplate an extension of the functions of the 
Centre to an extent which would reduce in health matters the auto- 
nomy which the provinces enjoy at present. For this reason I woul« 
make it clear, in enumerating the functions, that the plans evolved by 
the Centre are only meant for the consideration of the provinces an 
that it will be open to them either to accept or reject them. I wool 
accordingly modify the wording of this clause in this manner : 

“To study and plan schemes for the consideration of the 
vinces of health services, preventive and curative, for 
whole of India; to revise or modify such schemes 
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time to time for their consideration and implementation, 
and to assist and coordinate activities for the expan- 
sion and improvement of agreed programmes of health 
services in the province.** 

Similarly in Clause (6) which runs as follows:— 

**To collect, tabulate and publish the vital statistics of the 
various component parts; to undertake a periodical 
census at such intervals as may be laid down by law; 
to direct the organisation and the carrying out of sta- 
tistical studies in any part of the country designed to 
throw light on any aspect of the health problem.” 

I would recommend for the latter part of the clause the substi- 
tution of the word “recommend** for the word “direct**. The 
latter part would thus read: ”To‘ recommend the organisation and 
the carrying out of statistical studies in any part of the country 
designed to throw light on any aspect of the health problem.** This 
would preserve statistics as a completely provincial subject and thus 
mark no departure from the principle of the distribution of powers 
as laid down in the Act of 1935. 

4. I have set forth, in a separate memorandum, my views on the 
reorganisation of Local Self-Government with, particular reference 
to health activities. This is a question which the provincial Gov- 
ernments need to tackle in the interest of the future health adminis- 
tration of the country. For upon the efficiency of local bodies will 
depend in no small measure the speed with which the health pro- 
gramme will be implemented. 

I may indicate that I am in general agreement with the princi- 
ples which imderlie the Madras Public Health Act, and I should 
welcome the adoption of its general principle by other governments. 
Local Self-Government has suffered in efficiency because among 
other reasons (a) local bodies have not been supplied with adequate 
funds by the provincial Governments, (b) the method of dis- 
solving them and ordering fresh elections when things are not going 
well with them has not been resorted to, reliance having been placed 
upon the superseding powers of Government, (c) the chairman has 
not been independent of the board and (d) the services have no 
adequate security of tenure and no standardised emoluments. 1 
have suggested in a separate note that (1) the chairman should be 
directly elected and have powers independent of the board, (2) that 
his position should correspond with that of a mayor, (3J that for 
executive administrative control technical supervision snould be 
substituted, (4) that there should, be a Local Self-Government 
Board to advise the Ministry of Local Self-Government in regard 
to all grants in aid to the local bodies, (6) and that the services 
should be recruited by the boards on the advice of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Public Service Commissions and (6) and that they should 
have the right of appeal to this body in cases of censure or dismissal. 

But while these proposals provide a solution of the problem in 
areas where the intensive scheme for health development which we 
recommend is not operative, separate treatment of units where the 
experiment of health service is being tried on lines recommended by 
'is is necessary, in the interests of planning. For these areas my 
colleagues suggest that district health boards — ^rural and urban— 
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should be appointed on which the local authorities can be given re- 
presentatiou. Once elected, these health boards will be, more or 
iess, independent of the local bodies in the district. The local 
Dodies will be bound, however, to contribute a fixed proportion of 
their revenues to them. The difficulty that I foresee in this plan is 
that as District Health Boards, once they are constituted, will not 
he answerable to local bodies, the latter will have no direct incentive 
to improve their financial position by levying cesses to the extent 
that the capacity of the population in their areas can bear. I 
would, therefore, make the District Health Boards accountable jbo 
the local bodies by requiring that (a) they should keep them inform- 
sed of their activities and the manner in which funds allotted to them 
•are being used, the Local Bodies having the power of considering 
and passing resolutions on the annual report, the annual accounts 
and the policies adopted by the District Health Boards in the year, 
'(b) by giving to local and municipal authorities power to make re- 
conn iiendations to them for the carrying out of . the health pro- 
gramme or alterations in their bye-laws etc. and (c) by requiring 
fhat the term of office of the members of the District Health 
Boards a substantial majority of whom shall be members of Local 
Bodies, shall not exceed a maximum period of two years, it being 
•open to them to be re-elected. It may be desirable in these areas 
to recruit on a provincial basis certain of the more important posts 
but it is my emphatic view that recruitment to the other compara- 
tively minor posts should be left in the hands of District Health 
Boards and that for this purpose there should be available to them 
the advice of a Public Service Commission for Local Self-Govern- 
ment. 

The size of the central secretariat on which my colleagues lay 
•stress will depend, of course, I take it, upon the extent to which 
our proposals both in regard to the Centre and the provinces are to 
be implemented. I have no doubt that our recommendations are 
not intended to make the administration top heavy. I say this in 
•order that there may be no misunderstanding as regards the reasons 
which have influenced me in agreeing to the remodelling of the 
secretariat on the lines suggested by us. 

I should also like to say that, in my opinion, the question of the 
salaries to be paid to the members of the health services, both 
superior and inferior, is one which cannot be isolated from that of 
scales of pay generally agreed to by the country in regard to other 
professional, technical and even administrative services. It is my 
considered view that the present scales of pay are too high lor 
a country with the national income of India. This question of 
salaries should be considered by a separate committee which can 
deal with this problem from a coordinated point of view. 

I may also say that I would prefer the medical benefits under 
the Health Insurance Scheme, if any such scheme is eventually 
decided upon, to be administered by the Health Department until 
such time as this country comes to possess a proper Ministry ot 
Social Security. My reason for this recommendation is that th^ 
problem of administering Health Insurance on a coordinated basis 
may be easier if Ministers both in the Centre and in the provinces 
are made responsible for both medical benefits and casb benefits. ; 
this point I confess that the arguments are evenly .balanced ^ 
is, therefore, only in a tentative way that I make this suggestion. 
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would suggest a separate departmental head for the administration 
of cash benefits. He will be under the control of the Ministry of 
Health. So will the head of the medical benefit section too be under 
the Health Minister. The two will be able to work in greater co- 
operation if they have to serve one head. 

JCinute on laocal Sell-Qovemment by the Hon’ble Mr. P. K. Sapru 

Part I 

A question to which my colleagues have devoted some attention 
is that of the relationship of health authorities at the provincial 
•centre to JLocal Bodies. Shortly put, their view is that the interests 
of planning require the replacement of the existing local authority, 
or authorities, in demonstration areas by a new type of organisation 
oapable of creating and maintaining uniform health services through- 
out the area or areas. In regard to the remaining parts of each 
province, their main recommendation is that measures on the lines 
taken in the Province of Madras by the Public Health Act of 1939 
may be adopted for raising existing standards of health administra- 
tion to a reasonable level of efficiency. 

My point of view is somewhat different from that of my colleagues 
and I, therefore, consider it necessary to set it forth as briefly as I 
can. Hasty condemnation of Local Bodies, urban and rural, is easy 
but in passing a considered verdict on them, it must not be forgotten 
that their grants and resources are grossly inadequate and even with 
the best of will, they are not in a position to carry through big re- 
forms. The general poverty of the country is reflected in their 
revenues and public health has, in the past, been looked upon as the 
cindrella of provincial departments. It is not claimed that the 
administration of Local B^ies is ideal ; but it must be remembered 
that they have limited resources, that provincial Governments them- 
selves have not helped them to the extent that they should have with 
financial assistance, that the only remedy which Provincial Govern- 
ments have employed in improving the tone of incompetent Local 
Bodies is supersession and that they have done little to stimulate 
the growth of public opinion on Local Self-Government by resorting 
to dissolution for purposes of focussing attention on local mal- 
administration. It is proposed to confine this note to a few sugges- 
tions which would make Local Bodies more efficient and remove, 
without taking away any of the powers whicli thov possess, some of 
the defects in theii* working. It is also proposed to consider some 
methods whereby even in the demonstration areas planning can be 
reconciled with the autonomy of a new tvpe of local body suited to 
promote the creation and maintenance of a uniform health service 
throughout the area. 

Control over Local Bodies is exercised, at all events, in the United 
Provinces with which I am most familiar, thronch Commissioners 
^ho have a good deal of revenue work. As an alternative to the 
present system, T advocate that control over Local Bodies should be 
Vested in the Ministry of TiOcal Self-Government w’ho should be 
vised for this purpose bv a Local Rclf-Government Board. The 
Chairman of the Board should be the IM’nister of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment. Its Members should include fa) a certain number of 
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ministers, or their deputies, dealing with such portfolios as Eduoa-^ 
tion. Public Health, Labour, Social Security, (Jommunioations and 
Industries; (b) Elected representatives of Municipal and District 
Boards and the Chairmen of these boards; (c) Elected representativea 
of Medical and Engineering professions, and of Universities, Gham> 
bers of Commerce and Trade Unions as well as (d) a certain number 
of public men nominated by the Minister of Local Self-Governmenti 
to represent interests or communities which have been unable to 
obtain representation through (b) and (c). The Board should bo 
required to elect a Standing Committee, predominantly non-official in 
nature, which should be available to the Ministry for advice from 
time to time. 

The primary functions of the Board will be (a) to evolve co- 
ordinated policies for Local Self-Government Bodies in regard to the 
functions entrusted to them; (b) to advise the Ministry on matters* 
referred to it; (c) to pass resolutions of a recommendatory nature for 
the consideration of the Ministry and Local Bodies for promoting 
Local Self-Government; and (d) to advise the Ministry in regard to 
the distribution of provincial grants for the various purposes falling 
under the purview of Local authorities. 

The conditions upon which grants are to be given should be 
specifically laid down and the amomit of the grant should vary with 
the extent of co-operation shown by an individual Board with the 
policy laid down by the Provincial Ministry after consultation with 
the Local Self-Government Board or its Standing Committee. It 
should be open to the Ministry to give no grant to a Board where it 
finds that it has not been co-operating with the policy enunciated by 
it. 

The various heads of departments would, under the scheme 
contemplated, be the principal administrative officers for supervising 
and inspecting the local authorities. The staff of these departments 
would need to be increased. Commissioners or their agents, the 
district officers, would cease to exercise control over Local Bodies. 
The Local Self-Government Board to be constituted under the scheme 
outlined by me, should have a Secretary whose status and emolu- 
ments should correspond with those of Secretaries in other depart- 
ments of Government. The accounts of Local Bodies should be 
subfect to audit bv auditors appointed by Government. Local 
Bodies should be required to submit their requirements for grants to 
the Provincial Governments who would, in distributing them after 
taking into consideration the advice of the Local Government Board 
or its Standing Committee, bear the following principles in mind: — 

(a) the willingness, as disclosed by the system of local rates, of 
a local body to levy taxation in proportion to the capacity of the 
various classes of rate payers; 

fb) the schemes, and their practicability, which the Local Body 
in question has in mind ; 

(c) the efficiency of the services it provides; 

(d) the treatment it metes out to its public servants; 

(e) the zeal, ir any, it has shown in promoting the welfare of the* 
poorer sections of the population and 

ff) the needs of the area under the Local Body and the order 
which they .should he taken* up. 
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The Provincial Government should further keep a staff of experta 
in town planning, sanitary engineering, industrial health and labour 
welfare activities and such other activities as may be regarded use- 
ful. The advice of this staff should be available to Local authoritiea 
for schemes initiated by them. 

Local Bodies should be subject to periodical inspection, on behalf 
of the Minister of Local Self-Government by administrative heada 
and by officers specially appointed for the purpose. Their reports 
should be available to the Local Self-Government Board when it ia 
called upon to discharge its function of advising on grants. The 
reports should be published, where possible, and the Secretary 
should be responsible for ^an annual review of Local Self-Government 
administration. The Director of Public Health should have the 
powers in relation to health matters envisaged for him in the Madras- 
Public Health Act of 1939. 

The system outlined above would ensure (a) more regular as also 
expert inspection of boards (b) greater control over them by the 
provincial Government through a system of grants-in-aid and (c), 
popular plus expert control. The local self-government board would,, 
it is claimed, make planning workable with popular control. It would 
not impair the responsibility of the Minister-in- Charge as it would 
be an advisory body of high status. 

Part II 

One of the defects from which Municipal administration at the 
moment suffers is the position of the Chairman. In my opinion it 
is essential, for the smooth functioning of local administration to* 
secure for the Chairmen of Local Bodies independence of tenure. 
The Chairman in a bigger Municipality, that is, in a town of over 
80,000 population, should have the status of a mayor, should ba. 
called by that name and should have a high place in the warrant of 
precedence. In my opinion, the time has arrived when the mayors^ 
of presidency towns should be given the status of ‘Lord Mayors’ and 
have a place in the warrant of precedence equal to that of a member 
of the Upper House of the Central Legislature. I may mention that 
the Mayors of Sydney and Melbourne in Australia are called ‘Right 
Honourable’. The Mayors and Chairmen should be elected directly 
by the people of the local area concerned. As they will be directly 
elected by the people, they will not be affected by any adverse vote- 
of non-confidence. They should have the right, where a Board ia 
obstructive, of advising Government to dissolve it and hold fresb 
elections. These suggestions have been made with the object of 
securing a good class of person for the IVTayoralties and Chairman- 
ships of the larger Municipalities. 

Where there is a persistent conflict between a local authority and 
its Chairman, the Minister, on the advice of the Standing Committee 
of the Local- Self Government Board and in urgent cases w’ithoiit, 
should order fresh elections either — (a) of the Local Body or (b) of 
the Chairman, or (c) of both, as the case may be. 

The servants of the Local Body should be answerable to the Chair- 
man or the Mayor and take orders from him. The normal method of 
dealing with a Board, which is proving obstructive or inefficient, 
should be not supersession but a fresh general election. Those 
reforms should help the formation of healthy civic opinion on matters* 
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K>f importance and interest to the people of the town or area con- 
cerned. 

Provincialisation of services at present controlled and recruited 
by local authorities will, 1 apprehend, be unpopular. In fact, I 
would have no provincialised services in the local bodies. Further, 
provincialisation is likely to lead to friction between these bodies and 
the public servants who have to work under them. The desire of 
the services for security of tenure is understandable, and it is true 
that insecurity leads to a lowering of standards and falling off in the 
•quality of recruitment. But there are other ways of securing th s 
end and, in my opinion, we should carry the maximum number of 
people with us in the reforms we suggest in local administration. 
‘The scheme which T suggest for the future recruitment of„all Muni- 
cipal and District Board services is as follows: — 

(1) A Local Self-Government Public Service Commission should 

constituted by an Act of the Provincial Legislature in each pro- 
vince. 

(2) It should normally consist of a Chairman nominated by tne 
Ministry of liocal Self-Government and of two or more members 
appointed by the Minister of Local Self-Government. All matters 
relating to the healrh services under Local Bodies, including their 
recruitment, conditions of service and disciplinary control should be 
referred to this Commission and its advice should, normally, be 
followed by the Ministrv of Local Self-Government. Tt should be 
open to the Commission to divide itself into sub-commitrees for the 

purposes of selection of officers. 

(3) .\11 appointmenis including those of sanitary inspectors should 
be made by local bodies on the recommendation of the Local Self- 
’Oovernment Public Service Commission. When the Commission or a 

sub-committee of it is making a recommendation for appointment to 
a particular local body, it should coopt a Member of that Board for 
the purposes of advising it. This coopted member will, for the i)ur- 
poses of that sub-committee, have equal rights with other members 
of the sub-committee. 

(4) The Local Self-Government Public Service Commission, 
•constituted as indicated above, should be required to send three names 
in order of preference. It should be open to the Local Body to 
select any one of the three names suggested by it. 

(5) If a local authority is dissatisfied with the names selected, it 
should have the power to refer back the nominations to the Appoint- 
ment Committee, l)nt if the latter adheres to its previous view, the 
Local l^odv will have to select out of the panel suggested by the 
Appointment Committee. 

(6) Where possible, the principle of competitive examinations 
should be preferred. Where competitive examinations have been 
instituted, appointments will go by merit as determined by the 
examination and interview results. The examination should include 
a viva-voce test. 

(7) The appointing authority, under the scheme, will thus be the 
local authority. It will appoint and control the services subject to 
the reservation.? and qualifications stated above. 

(8) The local authority shoujd have the right of transferring, 
censuring, demoting and dismissing its servants in such manner as 
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may be prescribed by the Acta laying down the procedure for this* 
purpose. It is contemplated that the procedure should provide for a 
Committee of Inquiry before action is taken, or emergency actioDi 
taken by the Chairman, or Mayor, is confirmed. 

(9j Officers affected by the order of a local body should have the* 
right of appeal to the l^ocal Self-Government Public Service Com- 
mission, whose decision on this point should be final. 

(10) Two or more Local Bodies may, by mutual agreement, evolve 
a machinery for the transfer of officers serving in one authority to* 
another and vico-veraa. These mutual arrangements will enable 
officers of Boards to have experience of more than one Board. There 
is no reason why these mutual arrangements should not exist between, 
bodies responsible for urban and rural areas. 

(11) Scales of pay and conditions of service should be laid down 
by the Local Self-Government Board after consultation with the locaL 
authorities. The procedure for such consultation should be laid down 
in the Act. 

(12) Clerical jobs may also be filled by the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Public Service Commission, if the Local Body so desires. 

(13) Posts of Chaprasies, Jamadars, etc., may continue to be* 
filled by the local bodies, but they should be statutorily required to- 
have special Selection Committees for this purpose. 

Part III 

In dealing with the question of the type of local authoritv ncu-dedi 
for areas in which intensive work will be concentrated in the short 
pcM-iod [ i-ogranmie, my colleagues stress that it will be desirable to 
rephu o the existing local authority or authorities in these areas by 
a separate organization capable of creating and maintaining a uni- 
form ‘liealth service throughout the area’. They, therefore, recom- 
mend the establishment of District Health l^oards on wh eh local 
authorities in areas, rural as well as urban, can be givt*n representa- 
tion. The areas in whicdi experimental work will be done inehide the 
province of Delhi, in the case of which my colleagues roeomnuaid 
that a Provincial Health Board should ri'place existin-j: local autho- 
rities responsible for henltb administration in their respective areas. 
The change recommended by them in the system of local adminis- 
tration, so far as health is eoncorned, is thus of a far-r*caching 
nature, likely to affect the whole basis upon which Local Sclf-Prov- 
f'rnment is founded in this country. ‘In the case of a city like Delhi, 
where a demonstration centre is intended to be created.’ health 
activities administered by various Local Bodies will be moreed into 
a province-wide authority. The reason for this suggested over- 
haul is that the. sepai'ate functioning of one rural and two nrhan 
healtli authorities will militate against the development of an efficient 
and integrated health service. It is essential, so it is nr.Tcd. to have 
an organisation which can exercise supervision and guidance o\er 
the growth of health administration in the peripheral units oven as 
far back as the villages. The effect of these proposals will he to dis- 
integrate Local F>olf -Governing institutions in the Delhi Pvovin n' and 
other administrative areas where the short-term prog-annue wdl he 
Iried in an iTitensivo form. T cannot help feeling that the pn^poi^als 
are not likelv to meet with popular support. Thev would deprive 
Lolhi City in pnrtienlar of an opportunity tc develop a first class 
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inunlcipal corporation round which would help the growth ot the 
< 2 ivic life of the City. 

The setting up of Provincial Health Boards in the case of De^ 
Province and of District Health Boards in the case of other adminis- 
trative areas would lead to the inevitable establishment of similar 
Boards for Communications, Education and Water-supplies. iSuch 
Boards would function, more or less, independently ot any city or 
district organization which can view the problems of health, educa- 
tion, communications, water supply and housing in a coimected or 
<iorrelated manner. Men of position interested in civic life would have 
less incentive to offer themselves for elections to these boards as their 
iitatus is certain to be less than that of mimicipal or district board 
which deal with all aspects of a city’s life. It is, in my opinion, 
therefore, essential that in the name of planning, which admittedly 
necessitates some centralization, an experiment should not be tried 
which would strike at the very foundations of Bocal Self-Govern- 
rjent. Assuming that it is desirable to merge Bocal Bodies into a 
province- wide authority as in the case of Delhi, or a district autho- 
rity as in the case of other demonstration areas, it is essential to 
secure that the local authority so set up shall, while empowered to 
split itself up into separate committees or boards for the more con- 
venient transaction of business, have the ultimate control over the 
activities of Boards or Committees dealing with the special subjects 
with which they are charged. Confining myself to the Delhi Province 
for the moment, I would create an autonomous corporation with a 
Chairman elected directly by the people dealing with all activities 
for which either IMunicipal or District Boards in the province are 
responsible. This province- wide Board shall be the supreme govern- 
ing body for the area concerned and shall have the power to review 
the acts of the Committees set up by it. It may delegate such of 
its functions as it chooses to Standing Health Committees or other 
similar bodies but it and it alone shall, on their recommendation, 
make bye-laws, consider and cancel them, levy local taxation, consi- 
der and pass resolutions on the Annual Report, the Annual Accounts 
and the financial estimates, which shall be. submitted to Jt for 
approval by its Chairman. In other words, the power of passing the 
Budget and sanctioning expenditure in accordance with certain 
principles laid down in the Act constituting the Corporation shall 
reside exclusively in the Corporation, save and except in so far as it 
may have delegated certain powers to a Committee or Board elected 
by and responsible to it. 

Under the proposal’ adumbrated above, urban and rural authorities 
have been merged into one. This has been done to ensure co- 
ordination. This new type of Council shall, however, continue to 
he elected by territorial constituencies plus where necessary some 
■special representation for certain interests such as the medical profes- 
sipn. Standing Committees or Boards constituted by the Bocal 
1f5elf-Goveming authority shall be definitely subordinate to it. 
shall have no power independent of the District Council which is the 
name by which I suggest this type of Bocal Self-Governing authority 
should be known. I may state that I am in favour of the Act 
prescribing the constitution of the Provincial Council in the Delhi 
Province and the District Council in other provinces laying down 
that the Health Department shall exercise, broadly speaking, the 
•amount of control which the Health Department in Madras possesses 
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over local authorities under the Public Health Act of 1989. Begard- 
ing the mode of appointment of Health Officers and other health stafE. 
including sanitary inspectors, my preference is for a scheme which 
lays down minimum standards in the matter of qUalificationSt 
etc., but which leaves actual selection to the District Coimcils con- 
cerned from a panel suggested by an Appointments Board or Boards 
on which a Local Self-Government Public Service Commission to be 
created in accordance with my recommendations on local-self govern- 
ment and the Council itself are both represented. Officers so 
appointed should be directly responsible to the Chairman for day-to- 
day administration. The power of the boards -to censure, suspend or 
dismiss their officers should be subject to appeal to, and review by, 
the Local Self-Government Public Service Commission, whose 
decision should be final. It is claimed for this scheme that while 
it does not impinge upon the autonomy of Local Bodies, it at the 
same time ensures fair treatment for the officers serving under them. 
Further merits of the scheme which I have put forward are that (a) 
it ensures that local cesses shall be levied by a body competent to 
take all the needs of a city or District into consideration; (b) it does 
not diminish the measure of self-government enjoyed by Local Bodies t 
at the present moment; (c) it makes for their smooth working, by 
giving to them a Chairman directly elected by the people and 
possessed of sufficient authority to make his impression felt upon the 
administration of the city, as a whole, and (d) it makes no breaches 
in the essential principles upon which these Bodies have been fiinc- 
.tioning for almost two generations. What it proposes to do is to 
adapt the existing system of separate Local Bodies for urban .and 
rural areas by one central District Council so that it may effectively 
carry out the health programme outlined by the Committee. The 
Chairman of the Provincial Council in the case of Delhi Province and 
District Councils in other demonstration areas shall, of course, be 
elected directly by the people. 
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Introduction 

1. Our specific recommendations for the fdture in connection with 
professional education are designedly limited in their scope. They 
only aim at a detailed depiction of the development we suggest aa 
a short-term policy covering a space of 10 years. In dealing with 
the period beyond this initial stage, it ‘would be unwise to indulge 
in any detail or to do more than indicate in the broadest outline the 
general lines of further advance. If the foundation is well and truly 
laid during the first 10 years on the lines suggested by us, we feel 
that subsequent progress will be possible at a greatly accelerated 
pace. Modifications, which experience or altered circumstances may 
dictate, can be made without any serious retracing of the ^initial 
steps. Our main objective during this period must be the provision 
of adequate staff suitably trained to enable the plan of health work 
which we envisage to be developed as early as circumstances permit. 
Progress towards our eventual goal depends on the fulfilment of this 
requirement and it must therefore be conceded the highest priority 
in our programme. We shall deal with professional education under 
the following two heads : 

A. Certain general questions germane to the subject of pro- 

fessional education which call for preliminary notice 
and 

B. Our specific proposals in respect of education for the follow- 

ing types of health personnel: 

(1) Medical Education; 

(2) training in Dentistry; 

(3) training in Pharmacology; 

(4) training of certain types of Public Health Personnel; 

(5) training of Nurses and Midwives; 

(6) training of Hospital Social Workers, and 

(7) training of Technicians. 

A. OERTAIN GENERAL QUESTIONS FOR PRELIMINARY 

CONSIDERATIONS 

(1) Doctors 

(a) The Target in regard to the Number of Personnel 

2. It has been pointed out that there are approximately 47,400 
doctors available in the whole of British India. The inference, 
however, cannot be drawn from this figure that taking the total 
population into account, one doctor is available for about 6,400 of 
the population. We are faced with the obvious fact that large 
numbers of doctors congregate in the cities and larger towns, while 
great tracts of the countryside are left unservcd by any medical 
men qualified in the scientific system of medicine. There are 
undoubtedly a certain number of persons practising the indigenous 
system in these rural areas with varying degrees of efficiency. But 
confining ourselves to the system with which alone we propose to 
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deal in this report, we can say quite definitely that the propor- 
tion of doctors to the rural population is generally such as to 
result in an almost total denial of efiective medical aid to the 
people. We have calculated that the fulfilment of our long term 
policy will demand something hke 250,000 doctors. We are, however, 
here concerned only with the next 10 years and at the end cf this 
period, we consider that the 47,400 doctors available today will, 
if our proposals are carried out, be increased by about 22,000 while 
the number required for the iniplenientation of the short-term 
programme is about 29,300. This increase will of course be subject to 
the wastage during this period. Even so, the number of doctom 
available for public service will be well in excess of the niunber 
required for our scheme during the short-term. The problem is, 
however, essentially one of distributing them over the rural areas 
where they are at present few in numbers. Their proper distribution 
to meet the requirements of the general population of this country 
can, we believe, only be ensured through a paid Government service 
which will secure the effective provision of doctors where they are 
most needed. This we have already pointed out. 

3. If our recommendations are accepted and given effect to imme- 
diately, then at the end of the first .ten years, the medical teaching 
institutions in the country should be capable of an annual output of 
4,000 to 4,500 doctors as compared with less than half that number 
of graduates and licentiates combined produced each year at presenl. 
This may not be considered a very striking advance. Nevertheless, 
it is substantial and the early years must necessarily be a period 
of limited growth during which initial impediments, which we will 
refer to later, have to be overcome and the conditions for more 
rapid progress created. We feel confident, however, that at the 
end of the first 10 years, it will become possible to increase consi- 
derably the momentum of the advance if the driving force behind 
it is not allowed to flfig. 

(b) Factors impeding speedy expansion of Medical Education 

4. In any scheme for the expansion of medical education, the most 
important consideration is the provision of teaching staff posseasing 
proper qufilifi cations and the necessary aptitude for the work. War 
conditions have rendered it impossible or at least extremely difficult 
for members of the medical profession in India to visit foreign 
countries within the last six years to acquire such additional quali- 
fications as would make them suitable for appointment as teachers 
in medical colleges. This would not have been a serious handicap 
if the authorities concerned had realised adequately their responsi- 
bility for the development of post-graduate medical education. No 
steps worth mentioning have been taken, however, to create a proper 
postgraduate council of medical education at anv of the large teach- 
ing centres and both the Universities and the tlovemment musi 
share the responsibility for this failure. The r/7‘of lem of providing 

adequate number of qualified teachers for the medical colleges, 
'iaualised in our proposals, is a serious one. There are, however, 
^vays in which it should be possible to overcome or at east reduce 
the difficulties which confront us. 

6. We have referred elsewhere to the All-India Medical Institute 
'^hich, if it is brought into existence, will not only provide centre 
for the training of medical teachers but will comb: no ib* > ^nsion 
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of the mo8t up-to-date hospital facilities for' .the education of inedicaL 
graduates and opportunities for comprehensive research without which 
teaching and training must fail in their object. When this ceniro- 
is fully developed, it will, we hope, provide a steady, if limited* 
stream of teaching personnel of the highest quality for the varioua^ 
medical colleges in the country. But before this restricted sourco* 
of supply can be drawn upon, some considerable time must elapse 
and in the meantime the Medical Colleges cannot wait with closed 
doors for the teachers they need. 

6. It may be possible to obtain a few from outside the country on 
short-term contracts, but it is extremely doubtful if this is likely to 
prove a fruitful source of supply. The conditions created by the war 
have seriously depleted the teaching personnel of medical colleges in 
Great Britain and the same is probably true of the United States of 
America. It would appear that the demand for both full-time and 
part-time teachers in medical colleges in the United Kingdom will 
be stepped up and as the Goodenough Committee has itself envisaged, 
there may not be enough to meet even British requirements for 
sometime to come. 

7. We do not consider it desirable to recruit persons merely becauia 
of their academic attainments if they do not possess teaching expe- 
rience and the general qualifications necessary for the higher gradee 
of professional staff, f.e., research work, specialist qualifications and 
teaching ability. If, however, it is possible under present conditions 
to obtain the services of such men from abroad, they should b^ 
recruited on short-term contracts to fill a gap which we must ensure 
is only temporary. It should be the definite endeavour of the Sta.tt 
to provide all facilities for selected medical men trained in India to 
acquire such qualifications as are necessary to enable them to supply 
the bulk of the ordinary teaching staff of the medical institutions in 
this country. For this purpose, we would suggest that suitable 
persons with good qualifications should be sent abroad for periodi 
ranging from 6 months to 2 years to some of the leading me'dical 
schools in Great Britain or America to equip themselves especially 
to fill teaching posts. It should be possible to find people of the 
requisite calibre and qualifications in the country today and in 
attempting to do so, regard should be had to the Indian offioeri 
serving at present in the Army who must by now have accumulated 
a rich store of experience in many branches of medicine. It seems 
desirable that, if such persons are selected, they should have early 
priorftieg guaranteed them when the question of demobilisation it 
laken up to enable them to undergo abroad short courses of training 
as teachers. We are of opinion that’ ns soon as possible, an 
endeavour should be made to send about 200 selected members of 
the medical profession in India from the various provinces to 
countries abroad to acquire a knowledge of the methods of teacking 
ancT up-to-date experience in their respective subjects on condition 
that they hind thennselves on return to serve in the medicnj^ teach- 
ing Institutions of the country. In particular, we would welcome 
such arrangemenis being made in the following branches of study, 
Anatomy, Physiology, . Bio-chemistry, Pathology, Bacteriology and 
Pharmacology. 

8. The facilities for postgraduate training and for research 
fomgn universities, which can be made available to our medioa* 
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graduates in, the coming years, will naturally be limited. It is there- 
fore essential that, in the interests of the country, such opportunities 
should be made use of to the fullest possible extent. The Central 
and Provincial Governments will naturally employ the official repre- 
sentatives of the former in London and Washington for the propejf 
‘placing* of their own scholars. It is. desirable that those medical 
men who seek, independently of financial help from Government 
funds, similar opportunities for advanced training in those countries 
should have clear ideas as to the courses of study they desire to 
pursue and the institution in which they desire to prosecute them, 
and should have secured guarantees of admission to the latter before 
leaving India. We feel that in this way the limited facilities avail- 
able for training abroad will be utilised to the best advantage of 
India. We have been informed that, in the past, many graduates 
from this country used to arrive in Great Britain with no definite 
plan of work ai^d drift from one institution to another collecting a 
mass of diffuse knowledge, with little practical relation to their future 
activities in India. Our proposal is intended to minimise the 
occurrence of such eases. 

9. We hold the view that, ordinarily, no one should be appointed 
head of a department of study in any branch of medicine who does 
not possess a high post-graduate qualification, some recognized 
research work to his credit and has not also had opportunities of 
visiting foreign Universities for a minimum period of six months. 

10. In this connection, we would invite the attention of those con- 
cerned to the desirability of laying down carefully considered 
minimum qualifications for the various grades of teachers. Such 
minimum standards obtain in some of the Indian Universities and 
it should be the rule that no one should be appointed as a teacher 
who does not fulfil these minimum requirements. 

11. As a general policy we would suggest that the younger men 
should be encouraged in increasing numbers to acquire post-graduate 
qualifications in this country and that it should be made possible for 
the best of these, at a later stage, to round off their medical education 
by visits to foreign countries for periods of from 6 months to one 
year. 

(c) The Type of Doctor lor the Future 

12. We have given serious consideration to a suggestion that in the 
conditions now prevailing in the country, there is room both for the 
fully trained doctor and a less elaborately trained type of medical 
man whose main recommendation would "be that he could be pro 
duced in larger numbers. 

13. The great lack of doctora leaves the bulk of the population of 
the country without medical service of any sort and it is contended 
that the insistent need, therefore, is to increase the supply of medical 
^en. In these circumstances, it is argued that a less elaborately 
trained doctor is better than no doctor at all and that such a doctor, 
though he may not be able to supply the same service as a more 
fully trained medical practitioner, can still make a valuable con- 
tribution to the health of the community in general and supply 

measure of medical help to the individual who, but for his 
ftid, would be entirely without medical attention at the hands of 
exponents of the system of modem scientific mediome. 
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14. The “Feldsher’' type of doctor has proved a valuable part of 
the medical organisation in Knssia and there aj^pears to be no leason 
why he should not fulhl an equally (dfeetive purj^ose in this country. 
This is obviously a })oint of view whkdi demands most careful consi- 
deratio]!. It caiuioL be ignored or overridden by aii ox cathedra 
pronouncement. 

15. We have given considerab- thought to the question and the 
conelnsioii which the very large majorit-. ci' onr members has arrived 
at is that, on the whole, having regard in the limited resources 
available for the training of doctors, it would be to the greater ulti- 
mate benetit of the country if those resources were concentrated 
on the production of only one and that the most highly trained type 
of doctor, which we have termed the “basic” doctor. We have 
made detailed recommendations, later in this chapter, regarding his 
graining. 

16. The following are some of the considerations which have influ- 
enced this conclusion: — 

(a) No one, it is believed, would suggest that the expedient of 
having a corps of less completely trained medical men should be 
resorted to if fully trained doctors were available in requisite num- 
bers. Tt must, therefore, be assumed that such an expedient is 
proposed as a temporary device and not as a permanent feature of 
the medical organisation of the country. Its value, ('ven as an 
interim expedient, is open to varying assessments. 

Clearly, if the argument of numbers is the decisive consideration, 
jbhen its validity must vary inversely with the standard of the train- 
ing given. The lesser the training and hence the more rapid the 
production of such a doctor, the stronger would of course be the 
argument in support of such a plan. Whatever may be the inten- 
tions of the exponents of the view that there should be two gradet 
of doctors, there will always be the temptation to increase numbers 
by lowering the standard of training. Such a tendency might well 
lead to deplorable consequences. On the other hand, if the shorter 
training is to extend to four years or slightly less as compared with 
the 5 years for the “basic” doctor wo contemplate, the advantage 
to be derived from larger numbers may be so attenuated as to be 
hardly worth achieving. 

(b) Our “basic” doctor’s training includes, as an inseparable 

component, education in the community and preventive aspects of 
medicine. A hastily manufactured doctor is not likely to be able to 
find time for effective training in these departments of health acti- 
vity which we all consider of vital importance. It is open to 
question whether the ultimatti benefit to the wider and more funda- 
mental interests of the community derived from i: smaller nurnber 
of better trained doctors, adequately fitted Mil the comprehen- 
sive role we are laying down for them, wil] >, greater than that 

resulting from a larger number of doctors .i; oy their inadequate 
training, would be unfitted or at least far it->8 fitted for the wider 

uties which the doctor of the future must be capable of discharging. 

(c) With the limited training facilities at our disposal, whicH 
«ure not susceptible of immediate expansion on any very substanflal 
scale, the diversion of a medical educational inslk tion from tbs 
-task of producing fully trained doctors to one cf irrodu^ a typ® 
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of personnel with inferior training is to be deprecated, for it must 
inevitably postpone fulfilment of the ultimate aim which may ba 
defined as a complete health service for the community at the hands 
of a fully trained and competent staff. 

(d) A doctor with the ‘basic* training proposed by us, supported 
by adequate and efficient technicians and otlier ancillary personnel^ 
is capable of extending his sjjhere of public utility to an extent 
which would be quite beyond the capacity of an imperfectly trained 
doctor and this fact may largely discount the argument of numbers, 
on which the advocates of the view that any kind of doctor is 
better than none rely. We therefore consider that the limited 
funds likely to be available will be much more advantageously 
utilised in training larger numbers of essential ancillary personnel, 
without whom a doctor’s sphere of utility must be strictly circums- 
cribed, than on merely producing larger numbers of a less effectiT# 
type of medical man than the ‘basic* doctor. 

(e) An im])erfeetly trained doctor is likely to forget his limita- 
tions and to attempt medical ministrations beyond his capacity to 
the possible detriment of the public. 

(f) The production of two types or grades of doctors is to b# 
deprecated on general grounds. The doctor with a lower status tends 
to develop an inferiority complex and a chronic discontent which 
cannot but be inimical to good work. 

(g) We liave had overwhelming evidence in favour of having only 
one grade of doctor — the highest. 

(h) The licentiate class has done yeomen service to the country but 
the Associations of Licentiates have been unanimous in the view 
that this class of doctor should not be perpetuated. 

(i) The acceptance of this view by two Provincial Government* 
when Congress Ministries were in power and the movement toward* 
it by others seems to indicate that there is a powerful volume of 
practical administrative experience against the alternative which has 
been fully tried out. 

(j) This view, which we have accepted, is not based on purely per- 
sonal grounds. It takes into account the elfect referred to above, 
wliicli cannot but be refiected in a doctor’s work if ho is dissatisfied 
with the conditions under which he has to carry on his professional 
duties, with the status of comparative inferiority which he must 
inevitably occupy as compared with the medical graduate, and if he 
ia constantly labouring under a real or fancied sense of grievance. 

17. While, therefore, w'e feel that the dissenting view held by six 
of us merits every consideration, the rest of us are of the opinion 
that the balance of advantage lies indubitably with the conclusion 
that taking the longer view, it is in the best interests of the com- 
munity that the available facilities should be concentrated on the 
production of one type of doctor with the basic education we 
^commending. We attach the minute of dissent on this question 
signed by those of oiir eolleagnes who do not agree witli the view of 

majority. We venture to think that there really no funda- 
mental disagreement between the views of the majority and 
of the dissenting members. The majority contemplate that it :irfli 
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be ten jeara before the training of licentiates can be completely dis«> 
continued, while the minority, who also agree that such discontinu* 
ance is desirable, merely suggest that a longer period should elapse 
before the licentiate class ceases to be produced. 

Two other notes on this subject are also appended at the end of 
this section. 

(d) Portal 01 Entry into the Medical Profession 

18. At present the portal of entry to the medical profession is either, 
through the University or through Examining Boards which control 
poiedlcal education. We have just recorded the conclusion tha| 
there should be only one type of doctor for the future and that he 
should receive the highest type of training. We consider therefore 
that there should, hereafter, be a single portal of entry to the 
medical profession and that portal should be the Unive^ities. We 
are confirmed in this view by the reasons advanced by the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Medical Education in Great Britain 
in support of imiversity medical education. This is what the Com- 
mittee has to say on tnis subject: — 

“We recommend that in future only medical schools that are 
integral parts of Universities should undertake the 
training of undergraduate medical students. To agree 
to the training of medical students in institutions which 
are not parts of Universities, is to support the belief 
that doctors can be produced in intellectual circum- 
stances that are not the best that the community pro- 
vides. We cannot accept such a belief. Medicine is a 
branch of human thought and activity that demands 
and provides opportunities for the fullest development 
of humanistic and scientific talents. It is a branch of 
higher learning and the most favourable training ground 
for those who follow it is in the recognised centres of 
higher learning — the Universities. We are certain thal 
it is as full participants in the life of Universities, having 
close associations with those following other branches of 
learning, that teachers of medical students will receive 
the strongest stimulus to give of their best, and medical 
students will be encouraged to develop those qualities of 
mind and character that make a good doctor. A Univer- 
sity Medical School presents the most favourable condi- 
tions for maintaining and improving educational stand- 
ards; for securing a consistent selection of good 
students; for attracting teachers of the highest calibre 
to the responsibilities of medical education, and for 
keeping alive their enthusiasm. It provides the besi 
means for effecting essential contacts between teachers 
of Medicine and persons working in other spheres 
learning, particularly the natural and social sciences,' 
for ensuring the provision of accommodation and equip- 
ment of a standard and on a scale that is required ; and 
for diffTising beneficial educational influences throughoui 
the health and hospital services % - . 

. -iStrohgly comm^ view and suggest that the only channel 

In India for the grant of medical qualifications should be the 
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•Universities. Thej are chartered bodies which will act in conformity 
•^th the standards laid down from time to time by the All-India 
Medical Council and which will be in a position effectively to control 
th& pre-medical and medical standards of education required for 
the type of doctor which the country needs. 

(e) Co-educaition 

19. Go-education in Medical Colleges is a subject on which we think 
it necessary to express our definite views. Except the Lady 
SLardinge Medical College for women at Delhi and the Vellore 
Missionary College, which we understand will shortly be made 
a co-education centre, all other colleges in the country admit both 
men and women. In some of the latter, the proportion of 
women to men is 1 to 2, while in others only a very few women, 
half a dozen or at the most 10, have so far been admitted each year. 
We must ask ourselves the question whether, in a profession like 
medicine, it is not desirable to have co-educational institutions and 
whether it is really in the interests of the future woman doctor that 
she should be trained in a purely women’s medical coUege. At 
thjb Lady Hardinge Medical College, women students receive aU 
their training in a hospital exclusively for women except for a short 
8 months* course at the Irwin Hospital where the Superintendent 
gives clinical demonstrations in men’s wards. There are two aspects 
to this question. A complete course of training for women in' any 
medical college is more likely to be ensured if the hospital to which 
it is attached has beds for men as well as women, for, in the 
opinion of many, there are diseases which can be studied more 
effectively in men than in women. The Woman’s College, there- 
fore, which is without a proportion of beds for men, cannot function 
with the same efficiency as a college where hospital facilities ara 
provided for patients of both sexes. 

20. The second consideration is perhaps even more Important. 
Women doctors, in the exercise of their profession, cannot confine 
themselves rigidly to contacts with their own sex. When their 
work takes them into the homes of their patients, contact with the 
male members of the household may often be inevitable and indeed 
sometimes necessary in the interests of their patients. Moreover, 
with the larger emphasis that will hereafter be placed on social 
medicine, the woman doctor of the future must of necessity know 
how to move with men and women alike, of all classes and condi- 
tions, must cultivate tact and savoh Jaire and be able to hold her 
own in difficult circumstances in w^hich she may often find herself, 
A co-educational institution is, in our opinion, the best training 
ground and preparation for the 'work that lies before a woman 
doctor. 

21. It seems, therefore, highly desirable that the policy in future 
■hould be to encourage co-educational institutions. But conditioiia 
being what they are and the demand for women doctors being great, 
Ihe need for women medical colleges will remain for some time. 
In any case, the provision within the same campus of beds 
tor men, medical, surgical and perhaps some of the special- 
ities with a proper out-patient department if necessary, seems 
Mvisable so. that students may have access to male as well aa 
lemale patients for purposes of study and observation. We reGognise^ 
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however, that there are other considerations which will have 4o 
given due weight in coming to a decision in this matter. 

(f) Entry into Medical Oolleges 

(i) Women, — 22. The need for women doctors in this country cannot 
be over-emphasised. Except in the Province of Madras, however, 
women receive no special encouragement to take to the profession 
of medicine. Nor do the provinces have any definite rule as to the 
number of women to be admitted into medical colleges. In Madras 
women are exempted from the payment of fees at the three Stale 
Medical Institutions and l/3rd of their admissions are reserved for 
women. The result of the large number of women students being 
trained in these colleges has been that they have provided the 
recruiting ground for women medical personnel for various States < 
and many Provinces outside Madras. We feel that having regard 
to the great need for women doctors particularly in Northern India, 
all colleges should reserve a proportion of admissions every year for 
women if there are suitable applicants. We realise that there ia 
greater wastage in the case of women than in the case of men. 
Women students sometimes leave in the midst of their studies to 
marry and settle down in life, while others after qualifying, for 
domestic or other reasons, tend to drop out of the profession more 
frequently than men. While taking all these factors into considera- 
tion, we still think that it will be in the national interest if from a 
quarter to a third of admissions to the large proportion of medical 
colleges were reserved for suitably qualified women candidates. In 
certain cases, it may be found advisable even to increase this per- 
centage of reservation. We would, however, lay emphasis on the 
cardinal principle which should apply to all entry into medical 
colleges and which we set out below — the principle of merit temper- 
ed, where necessary, to provide for communal representation. 

(ii) Men. — 23. The fact which faces us most prominently today is 
the disproportionately large number of applicants for admission 
compared to the number that can possibly be admitted. It is not, 
therefore, strange that the methods of admission should be of special 
interest and should have come in for considerable criticism. We hava 
been informed that, in many cases, admission is influenced by 
ronsiderations which have no connection whatever with the merits 
cf the candidates. We need not expatiate upon the evidence that 
has been given to us in this connection. We would only point 
out that the capacity of the medical teaching institutions in the 
country will continue to be limited for a considerable time to come, 
even after our recommendations are accepted. With the number 
of applicants for entry larger than the number of vacancies avail- 
able, admission must inevitably assume a competitive character. It, 
therefore, appears essential to us that, as far ns possible, the appli- 
cants best qualified to make use of the opportunities provided and 
knost likely to fulfil the requirements of the doctor we need, should 
alone be taken into the colleges. In other words, merit should, so 
far as possible, be the test for admission. We realise that there are/ 
factors which militate against the application of this principle b 
IhB entirety. Communal considerations cannot be ignored in the pre- 
lenl state of the country much as we may deplore the intrusion of" 
this principle into the field with which we are dealing. We are, how- 
Sver, united in the suggestions we put forward in regard to the* 
method of making admissions to medical training instituifoBS. in th«» 
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country. We understand that the competitive or selective principle 
|fl likely to be adopted in the United Kingdom if the Goodenough 
Committee's proposals are accepted and we have had it on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Ognev, the Soviet Bepresentative, that selection baseS 
purely on merit, regulates entry into the medical training institutions 
in the Soviet Union. We feel that a satisfactory compromise between 
this principle and the general feeling that minorities should be givei> 
a fair chance of entry into the profession would be achieved if a plan- 
on the following lines were adopted. 

24 . A percentage of admissions to every medical training institution, 
should be by pure merit alone, whatever the test that might be 
adopted. This proportion may be about one-third of the total vacan- 
cies. The rest of the vacancies may be divided among the communi- 
ties and in the number selected on such communal basis no accounir 
be taken of those who secure admission on the basis of pure merit. 
For instance, if 80 per cent, of entrants from the open examination.= 
or admission test belong to a particular minority community, tha^^ 
minority community should not be denied its proper proportion of 
the remaining vacancies. The same applies of course to a majority 
community. It is however essential that even in the case of the 
minority communities, the communal proportion should be subjected 
to the test of merit and the best qualified from among a particular 
community's candidates should be selected for admission. Favour or 
influence should play no part in securing entry for a candidate. 

25. We do not feel justified in formulating details of the admission 
test. This may well be left to the Universities. We should, how- 
ever, say that any test which does not provide for assessing a candi- 
date’s personality, initiative, powers of observation and independent^ 
thinking will have largely failed in its object. A candidate'* 
academic record should be given due weight, but characte r, physical 
fitness and athletic attainments should not be left out of account. 

(g) The Oost of Medical Education 

26. There is no doubt that the long course through which a student- 
must pass before he is equipped to practise as a doctor, imposet a 
heavy financial burden upon those responsible for his education and 
In many cases the result may be to shut out the prospect of a medical 
career for those of limited means however suitable they may other- 
wise be. We feel that, apart from the injustice this involves for the 
individual, it is not in the interests of the State that economic barriers 
alone should prevent those otherwise -well equipped to do so from 
taking pari; in work of such value to the community. This aspect of’ 
the question is now impressing itself more and more upon those res- 
ponsible for medical training in other countries and the trammels of 
the past are being cast aside in favour of more rational thought and 
action. In Bussia, medical education is free and, in the Unite# 
Kingdom, the Goodenough Committee has recommended that one- 
third of the admissions to medical educational institutions should be 
free. We realise that even partially free medical education must 
jnapose a heavy financial burden on the revenues of the State, bul- 
Jn view of the necessity for increasing the number of doctors In the 
country and for ensuring the maintenance of their quality, we feel" 
ftat it would be unwise in the interests of the nation not to face lb*,? 
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(heavy bill that may be involved. We have recommended that admis- 
sion to medical colleges should be regulated by a test with a view to 
the selection generally of the best qualified among those oompetmg 
^or entry, and we feel that it should be possible to evolve a system of 
providing the means of paying for their education, fair to the indivi- 
<dual, advantageous to the community and not too burdensome to the 
State. We take into account the fact that if our recommendations 
are accepted, the demand for doctors for the next quarter of a century 
-at least will be so heavy that if the State Medical Services, which 
we have visualised, materialise, it will be possible to absorb the entiilB 
output of the medical colleges for State service in this field. Bearing 
this consideration in mind, we suggest that all student entrants into 
medical teaching institutions should be given the guarantee that, if 
they complete their course satisfactorily and are otherwise suitable, 
they will be assured a place in the public service with specifically 
•defined prospects. Those who do not wish to avail themselves of this 
offer, should be left to bear their own expenses. Those, on the other 
hand, whether men or women, who are prepared to enter the service 
of the State on the satisfactory completion of their course of medical 
training on such terms and conditions as may be laid down, should 
be given a sufficient allowance to coyer not only the cost of their 
medical education but also their maintenance as well. An annual 
provision of Rs. 1,000 per student should be sufficient for this piir- 
•pose. Assuming the course of study to extend over 5 years, it vill 
mean that each student will cost the country Rs. 6,000. It is sug- 
gested, however, that this should not be an outright grant. Half, 
or if this is considered too little, two-thirds of this amount should be 
recovered from the recipient over a period of 10 years in easy instal- 
ments, the balance being written off. The loan would be free of 
Interest and the individual would have to enter into a bond to serve 
the Government for at least 10 years. Failure to carry out this con- 
dition of service satisfactorily would entail recovery of the entire 
amount advanced to the student. We feel that, in this way, the 
door should be opened wide to all those who have the ability and are 
willing to serve the State and themselves by entering a profession 
which is so essential for the welfare of the nation. 

27. We realise, however, the great obstacle which lack of funds i* 
likely to interpose in the way of this recommendation being carried 
out. While we should like to see the subsidy paid to all entrants 
because of the difi&culty of applying a means test, financial considera- 
tions may make this an impractical proposition to begin with. We 
have, therefore, made provision in our estimates for the payment of 
fhe subsidy to only about 60 per cent, of the entrants. These would 
have to be chosen from those least capable of paying their own 
expenses. 

A certain proportion of bad debts will be inevitable, but this is » 
email price to pay for the object we are endeavouring to achieve. 

(h) Salaries of Teachers and Tenure of Appointment 

28. To secure the right type of persons, it is of course essential thal 
adequate salaries should be paid. As we have explained elsewhere, 

are not in a position to indicate with any assurance what the 
scales of pay should be, but have taken certain tentative fibres a§ 
ifche basis of our financial estimates which may call for n^q^ifica^c^s 
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in the light of the comprehensive investigation mto the general ques- 
tion of salaries, which we are suggesting. We would also emphasize 
$hat full-time heads of departments should be appointed to everj 
department of study, clinical and pre-clinical and that conditions of 
service should be such that there are reasonable facilities for research, 
for periodic visits to different training centres in India and abroad, 
«nd for opportunities of post-graduate teaching as well. Should our 
suggestion to send 200 doctors abroad with the least possible delay 
be accepted, we feel that within the next two or three years, a suffi- 
cient number of trained personnel will be available to supply the staff 
for many of the medical colleges we envisage for the country and if 
the system be continued, of sending abroad a certain number of 
Indian doctors every year till such time as the medical colleges in 
India are in a position to afford all the necessary facilities, there 
should be no difficulty in recruiting a suitable type of teacher for the 
medical colleges contemplated in our short-term proposals. 

(!) Medical Research in relation to Medical Education 

129. The organisation of medical research for India will be dealt with 
•separately but the relevant question here is how far the inedical 
colleges should interest themselves in merlical research and what 
place medical research should find in a teaching institution. Every 
college of medicine should perform the three-fold duties of (a) train- 
ing under-graduates, (b) training post-graduates in certain spheres of 
medicine, and (c) encouraging and fostering medical research in the 
teaching centres. We consider the last as one of its most important 
functions as without research in a medical teaching centre, the 
quickening atmosphere needed for encouraging original thinking in 
students and teachers, for instilling into them the need for the culti- 
vation of the habit of enquiry and proper deduction and for stimulat- 
ing observation would be lacking. It is unfortunate that, at present, 
medical research plays a very subordinate part in most of the medical 
•colleges in this country. This is, however, not altogether the fault of 
these institutions. There has not been adequate encouragement nor 
have facilities for research been always sufficient, while paucity of 
staff has thrown much routine work on the teachers, leaving them 
little time or energy to devote to the task of research. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that research could have been done in a 
much larger measure if a greater amount of interest and initiative 
had been developed in the different medical colleges. We feel tliat 
medical research in teaching centres is so important that every 
encouragement should be given to this side of its activities and we 
recommend that the following measures should be taken for this 
purpose : — 

(1) There should be at least one full-time member of the staff in 
charge of medical research who will be able to co-ordinate the 
different forms of medical research that may be done at a teaching 
centre and give advice and help where necessary. 

(2) A number of young medical graduates, showing a special 
aptitude for this type of work, should be given scholarships for 
periods ranging from 8 to 5 years to pursue medical research at these 
institutions. 

(3) Those w'ho show special aptitude for and interest in researoh, 
.should have an opening for continuing researoh as a life work. 
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(4) The different departments should have, at their head, full 
time Professors who have research achievem&ts their credit and 
these Heads should not be over-burdened with routine work. 

(5) There should be periodic Group Conferences of the teaching' 
staff of each institution including Surgeons and Physicians, Obstetri- 
cians and Specialists and the staffs of the departments of Pathology, 
Bacteriology, Pharmacology and Biochemistry. There should also be,, 
in each medical college, a Board to stimulate medical research and 
to lay down and co-ordinate programmes and policies in regard to il; 

(6) The special equipment and facilities needed for carrying on 
medical research should be supplied to all teaching centres. 

(7) Funds for the purpose of research ^must be made available 
through a central agency. 

(]) Size of Medical Colleges and of the Hospitals connected with them 

80. It is ordinarily an uneconomical proposition for any college to 
have less than 50 students, while 100 should be considered the 
optimum number for admission. If our recommendations are 
accepted in regard to both the new colleges and the improvement of 
existing institutions to bring them up to the level we contemplate, 
it should be possible for these colleges to open their doors to a far 
wider number than are being admitted today. We have suggested 
that the optimum number should be 100. This, at the rate of 10 
beds to one student would postulate a 1,000 bed hospital, which we 
recommend should be aimed at in connection with all medical colleges 
suggested by us. But we also recognise the dire need for increasing, 
at the outset, the number of doctors. We have also to take into 
account a certain amount of wastage and we would, therefore, sug- 
gest that during the initial stage, which may possibly extend for 
many years, the intake should be not 100 but if possible 120. When 
the position has eventually been stabilised in regard to the number 
of medical men required, then admissions may drop to the optimum 
considered advisable to secure the greatest attention to the needs of 
the medical student. 

81. In referring to the hospital required to furnish the basis for a 
teaching centre, we would emphasize two important considerations 
which should be borne in mind. A teaching centre including a college 
and the connected hospital should preferably be in the same campus, 
so that a student may not be forced to waste time and energy in 
running from hospital to hospital and from hospital to college for 
the different specialities. A large general hospital with practically 
all the specialities in the different wines in the same campus and 
with a bed strength roughly of 900 to 1.000 beds is the ideal to be 
approached. Except for the iJwo specialities of infectious and 
mental disease, the hospital should be self-sufficient in all other 
respects and should be in very close proximity to the college proper. 

(2) Irnrses 

82. The need for nurses is even greater than that for doctors. There 
are no more than about 7,000 nurses at present and for the imple- 
mentation of our scheme, we shall need 80,400 by the end of our 
Sen-year programme, including public health nurses for outdoor duties^ 
Here also in our opinion, a State service holding out reasonable proa- 
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ipeots of a life's career is the only means of assuring the availability 
of trained personnel of this category where it is needed. We must 
emphasize that our whole plan may be gravely jeopardised or at least 
iBeriously handicapped if it is unable to command the nurses which it 
requires. 

83. We feel that it is even more essential, in the case of nurses, to 
provide conditions whirh will attract women of the right type for Itis 
honourable profession, which occupies a position of such crucial im- 
portance in our sc b erne of preventive and curative health organisa- 
tion. We shall discuss this matter in greater detail later in this 
chapter. 

84. A provision at the rate of at least Ks. 60 a month, to help to 
•cover the cost of maintenance and training, should be made available 
for all suitable candidates. This will entail a total cost of Rs. 2,160 
for the three years course of training in the case of each individual 
and we suggest that half of this should be treated as a loan and 
should eventually be recovered on tbe same general conditions as we 
have recommended in the case of doctors. We do not, however, 
conceal from ourselves the difficulties which, despite such assistance, 
will confront recruitment of adequate numbers to this branch' of 
Bervice, at any rate in the earlier years. 

85. What we have said in regard to State service and under-train- 
ing subsidies applies generally to the ephemeral class of the health 
visitor who will in time, we hope, be substituted by the public health 
nurse and also to the midwife. 

MINUTES OF DISSENT 
I 

We are unable to support the conclusion of our colleagues that ii 
would be to the greater ultimate benefit of the country if the limited 
resources available for the training of doctors were concentrated on 
the production of the most highly trained type. 

Our survey has revealed a grave shortage of trained medical per- 
sonnel of all types and w^e are deeply impressed by the necessity for 
making a supreme effort to increase their numbers to the maximum 
extent in the minimum time. 

We agree wdth our colleagues as to the advantage of having one 
single type of doctor with a basic five years training in the curative 
and preventive aspects of medicine; but in view of the over-all 
shortage of doctors we feel that the early realisation of this ideal mua] 
be sacrificed to the immediate needs of the country. We are aware 
that the organisations representing the licrnMate doctors ha^ve re- 
commended the abolition of this class, but vvn>ld point out that the 
reasons for this recommendation are certain ^^nevauces relating to 
professional status and treatment. 

We do not regard the licentiate as “an icii evi ^.tly" or “hastily 
manufactured” doctor. It is true that his trairiug ic; '»ot os complete 
as that of the basic doctor, but it has enabled hiin render meri- 
torious service in the past. Several distinguished medical officeni 
have now, during our discussions, expressed the opinion that by 
suitable modifications in the curriculum an effective medical irainizig 
OAn be given in 8| years, including a six months* internship. 
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Oul* colleagues have beeu strongly influenced by the reconaiuenda- 
tions of the Goodenougb Committee in the United Kingdom. JVhil©' 
acknowledging the authoritative nature of that Committee’s report, 
we must point out that it deals with a highly industrialised and deve- 
loped country where conditions differ widely from those in India.. 
In our view, the experience of the U. S. S. It., where conditions are 
comparable with those in India, is a more helpful guide. Itemarkable 
progress in the provision of public health and medical relief service®, 
to the people of that vast country has been made in the last 25 
years. During the greater part of that period, the training of medi- 
cal personnel was undertaken on a mass scale, by utilising unorthodox 
methods aiid accepting wide variety in the duration and standards 
of the courses prescribed. The result was that while in the years 
1928 to 1932, the output of doctors was 42,000. during 1933 — 37 it had 
increased to 99,600; and other types of trained personnel showed 
similar increases. Thus, in 1938 it was possible for the authors of 
the Third Five Year Plan to place in the forefront of their programme, 
the improvement of the quality and standard of training and a steady 
increase in the higher grade medical schools. 

This experience suggests to us that we should be prepared to use 
every possible means in India, including the adoption of a shorter 
licentiate course, to increase, both rapidly and substantially, the 
production of trained medical personnel. Once the output of such 
personnel has sufficiently increased, then it will be possible to place 
greater emphasis upon the quality and length of training and to 
insist upon the production of basic doctors only. Such a policy would 
make possible the fulfilment of both the short and the long term 
programmes at an earlier date than is at present envisaged in this 
report. In fact it would speed up considerably the progress of all 
our schemes. 

We recognise that the U. S. S. R. has a highly centralised and 
authoritarian government which is able not only to plan but also to 
execute the plan it has made. In India, on ihe other hand, the 
adoption and execution of our plans and programmes will be mainly 
the responsibility of Provincial Governments. We can only therefore 
express the hope that they will share our view that the imperative 
and fundamental need in India is the large-scale production of trained 
medical personnel of all kinds, in as short a time as possible, and 
that this may necessitate the toleration, for the time being, of lower 
standards and shorter courses of training than they would ordinarily 
prescribe. Such a policy will be fully justified if it results in really 
rapid and substantial improvement in the health services of the 
country. 


F. E. JAMES. 
VISHWANATH. 
P. N. SAPRU. 
N. M. JOSHI. 

L. K. MAITRA 
A. H. BUTT. 
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One fifth of this planet's population is cooped up in India. One 
jienth of this population lives in cities and nine tenth is dispersed 
oyer six lacs of villages The medical service of the people, poor 
enough in urban areas, is deplorably deficient in rural areas. The^ 
country as a whole possesses but one tenth the number of doctors 
she should have if Western standards of medical service prevailed. 
This enormous deficiency is further aggravated, so far as the rural 
population is concerned, by nine tenth of the available doctors con- 
centrating in the cities and only one tenth being left to serve tlie vast 
rural population of this subcontinent. Poor communications and 
economic want interfere greatly with free utilisation of even thia 
very meagre personnel. 

Nearly two thirds of the total number of registered medical practi- 
tioners in India are Licentiates and the rest graduates. The former 
have been an important indigenous feature of the growth of \\ estem 
medicine in India and no section of the profession in the country 
have greater service of humanity or medical science to its crediL 
There is no doctor of eminence from the non -licentiate group whose 
compeer or better could not be found in India from amongst tha 
licentiates. They occux)y through their merit and service a place in 
the affections of our people to which unbiassed citizens from all 
strata of Indian society, particularly rural, would gladly bear, 
testimony. 

The question of post-war improvements in medical education, hasr 
been considered recently in England by the Goode)iough Committee. 
Two classes of medical practitioners, licentiates and graduates, have 
existed in England, as in India, for over a century. The Goodenough 
Committee has recornm ended the abolition of licentiate teaching in 
England. This rc'commendation has influenced greatly several 
members of our Committee. In a hurry to conform they have un- 
fortunately ignored the fact that the Goodenough report describeg 
the proposed abolition of licentiate teaching as the “linal stage" of 
an "evolutionary development’’. We are of the opinion that tha^ 
final stage of evolutionary development is not one of India s achieve- 
ments yet. Neither in the medical sphere nor in the more funda- 
mental spheres of economic, social or politie’al organisation, can India 
claim to have attained the evolutionary development that the Good- 
enough Committee Keport claims for England, From the point of 
view of medical development, India is said to stand today wfliere 
England stood 100 years ago. The U.S.A., 75 years ago and Eussia 
in 1917. England was in no hurry in the last 100 years to abolish 
the production of licentiate doctors, why should India be coerced tc 
take this step on the eve of momentous changes in its future? 

An important feature of evolutionary development in Englaiid was 
progressive urbanisation. Only 20 per cent, of England s population 
Was rural before this war. It is 90 per cent, in India. England with 
her high urbanisation percentage, is only eontemplatin'g giving up 
Licentiate production now. If Japan with 50 per cent, urbanisation 
of her population stuck to Licentiate production, if Russia with.vasl 
stretches of territory and a vast rural population has perfected rural 
medical relief by strengthening enormously her production of 
Feldshers (medical assistants), why must India abandon a well tried 
and useful institution? 
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The following paragraphs answer arguments, cited on pages 
S^*41 of this report: — 

As for argument (a) on page 340, we must state that 

consider that our licentiates, vis-a-vis our graduates, represent the 
same range of medical competence as the licentiates and graduates in 
England. One may, if one wishes to indulge in unnecessary compa- 
risons, designate groups as more or “less completely trained’* but 
after one has begun medical practice the label may soon shift. The 
licentiate may prove, as he not unof ten does, more completely trained 
than the graduate. 

The central fact to realise is that our requirements are so vast 
.that there is full room for all types of medical personnel in our 
country. 

In ‘'a statistical study spread over 6 years in Bhopal State, it 
was found that 83 per cent, of the total ailments were amenable to 
'Simple treatment, if given in time, that 13 per cent, needed hospital 
care, and that 4 per cent, required sj)ecialised treatment’*. This 
investigation suggests a range of usefulness for licentiates which must 
make opposition to their employment at primary and other centres 
a pure exhibition of prejudice. 

So far as “the temptation to increase numbers by lowering the 
-standard of teaching” is concerned, the Russian example is worth 
close study. There are phases in the programmes of development 
of backward countries, which may demand varying emphasis on the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of achievements, at different 
i-imes and under different conditions. Within limits standards can 
be made to suit dominant requirements. The contemplated “basio 
•doctor’s” training is about the same as that of a medical graduate 
in Russia and within 20 years that country has raised her number of 
graduates from 19,000 to nearly 1,40,000. Simultaneously they have 
produced 3*6 Feldshers for every doctor trained. We have in India 
2,500 out-patient dispensaries which are -mostly incharge of licenti- 
ates. Russia has 48,000 dispensaries, the independent charge of which 
is held by Feldshers. 

Ab to para, (b), the practice of commimity and* prerentiva 
^pects of medicine has a range, like other applied sciences,* 
within which the licentiate can usefully function. The licentiate is 
quite competent with a small orientation course to do justice to these 
particular aspects and this teaching can also be fitted into his under- 
graduate curriculum without trouble. The community and preventive 
aspects of medicine are merely the applied aspects of fundamental 
Bciences which are to a substantial extent integral parts of the exist' 
ing curricula of licentiate teaching. The rest of the arguments In 
this paragraph and in paras, (o), (d) and (e) are an explanation of the 
dangers attending the production of more than one category^ of 
doctors. If there be any force in these prognostications, Russia — 
the foremost exponent of the utility of the two grades of medical 
personnel — ^should have been ruined from a health point of view. On 
the contrary, its perfection of public health and medical serviceSt 
working for its rural and urban population and the Army, have h®en 
the envy of the whole world. Sne has raised the number of medical 
colleges, which were eleven in the Tsarist regime, to seventy-two 
and TP' ’nl schools from sixty-five to nine hundred and eighty fiv®* 
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The argujnenti to create a classless profession to eliminate inferio- 
rity complexes, looks superficial, when read in the context of the rest 
of the Beport, the organisation section of which gives ample evidence 
of hierarchies, insuring perpetuation of .the complexes denounced. 

So far as the demand on the part of the Licentiates for the aboli- 
tion of their class is concerned, its genesis lay in the failure on the 
part of the administration in the past, to attend to their genuine 
grievances. Bather than remove these the group has been encouraged 
to commit suicide. 

The consequences of licentiate discontent are not to be borne by 
agencies concerrftd with the genesis or continuance of the discontent, 
but are to be visited on the dumb millions of the countryside, who 
are to be deprived of licentiate service. 

A similar situation had arisen in Bussia. Although Government 
of that country had also very nearly ordered the abolition of this 
class but before final orders were issued, a scientific examination of 
the demand was ordered. It was found that grave iiijury to public 
health and medical relief would result by the abolition of this class. 
Orders were consequently issued to increase the number of Feldsher 
Medical Schools which were gradually raised, from sixty five in 1915 
to. nine hundred and eighty five in 1941. 

So far as the argument of the support of the two Congress 
Ministries to the abolition of this class is concerned, it must ba 
stated that the step was taken first in Madras where the medical 
portfolio came to be held by a Licentiate Minister.* The U.P. 
followed this lead unthinkingly, for it was the province with the 
poorest arrangements for rural medical relief in India and needed 
licentiates most. Its Governor when interviewed by members of the 
Health Survey and Development Committee, who toured his province, 
deplored the abolition of licentiate teaching in his province. Further 
this matter could not have been considered by the Central Organisa- 
tion of the Congress. Its members claim to be friends of the poor. 
How could they give precedence to the demand of a Trade Union 
like the Licentiates Association, priority over the interests of the 
rural masses? It is difficult to imagine, that looking about for wwld 
experience, Messrs. Gandhi, Nehru or Azad, could have ignored the 
positive achievements of Bussia in this field. 

Note must be taken of the fact that while a majority on the Health 
Survey and Development Committee can abolish the licentiate, they 
cannot prevent other practitioners, practising a variety of systems of 
medicine, taking his place. This has already happened in Congress 
Provinces, particularly those which have banned licentiate teaching. 
So far as indigenous systems of repute like the Ayurvedic and Yunani 
are concerned, their teaching is passing on to institutions which 
combine elementary courses of training in basic subjects of the 
medical curriculum with Materia Medica and Therapeutics of the 
indigenous systems. Sociology and economics often determine the 
patient doctor relationship. Under existing conditions the licentiate 
will be replaced mainly by Vaids and Hakims. Already hundreds of 
them are being employed by Government for inoculation work etc 
previously done by medical men. This will raise the question of 
the extent to which these systems will have a claim on Government 
support. The virtual shelving of this question by the Health Survey 
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and Development Committee will be no help when the actual appli- 
cation of crores of public money to problems of health and medicfd 
relief takes place in the provinces and at the centre. The “basic'* 
doctor will not willingly fit into the rural scheme, except under 
conditions of destitution. 

Since the scheme proposed for Medical Ptelief and Public Health 

to benefit only a section of the population (one fifth for the first 
three years and one half slowly in 10 years) and is supposed to absorb 
the entire output of all the existing Medical Colleges as well as the 
sublimated Medical Schools. Public Health and Medical Belief 
over the remaining four fifth to one half of the countiy, for which no 
medical colleges or schools will work, will atrophy. There will be no 
personnel like the licentiates even, to help the regions and institu- 
tions which will come under neglect. The chaos created by the end 
of ten years need not be considered, for the country by then would 
have entered the period of the long term programme, the details 
of which like tliose of other millenia* must of necessity remain 
nebulous. 

The decisions of bodies, like the Health Survey and Development 
Committee, are often taken not so much on facts garnered or their 
evaluation, but on ideologies which dominate the minds of the 
members. They must have the Goodenough Committee findings 
prevail, even though there be so little common between the educa- 
tional, economic, political or medical development of England and 
India. Bussian experience and achievements must be ignored, nay 
i ejected, even when the fate of institutions common to both Bussia 
and India, such as medical schools for licentiates, was concerned. 

Lt. -General J. B. Hance and Lt.-Col. D. P. McDonald published 
a memorandum for the consideration of our Committee in which they 
said “The basic problem is now to raise 260,000 doctors, 770,000 
nurses, 69,000 Health Visitors and 85,000 Midwives. For the answer 
we should not look to the prosperous and highly civilised communi- 
ties of the United Kingdom and United States of America for our 
models. Our difficulties are shared by Bussia and China". Accord- 
ing to these officers there was in Russia “A realisation that they could 
not dispense with the Feldshers", 

But the Health Survey and Development Committee decide that 
India must dispense with this class. They fear to emulate the 
Russian example. 

Our specific recommendations are as follows : — 

1. Keeping in view^ the very urgent need for doctors and more 
doctors we are strongly of opinion that the production of Licentiates 
should continue till the increased nximber of Medical Colleges has 
produced “basic" doctors in the proportion of at least 1 to 1,.500 of 
*he population. Until such time, provinces must not be coerced into 
closing the existing medical schools. 

2. That the existing course of medical studies for licentiates should 
be considered as closely from the point of view of economics in and 
reinforcements of the curriculum, as already done by the Committee 
in respect of University courses of medical education. In our opinion 
this consideration can help to redOce the licentiate course from 4 to 3 
years plus a period of internship for six months. 
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8. The number of students obtaining the F.Sc. Medical qualifica- 
tion in India is so great that this qualification could be demanded 
as basic for purposes of admission to the Licentiate course. This will 
sfacilitate the acquisition, later of the University qualifications by 
Licentiates who so desire. 

4. The licentiate course can be oriented for purposes of Public 
Health bias along same lines as recommended by the Committee for 

*4he courses of instruction for medical graduates. 

5. The decisions taken by the Medical Council of India, enabling 
Licentiates to acquire medical qualifications of the University stand- 
ard, during the pendency of the war and for three years after should 
be further liberalised and made permanent. Provision should also be 
made for the admission to Medical Colleges of all Licentiates who wish 
to attend supplementary courses of instruction to obtain medical 
degrees. The cruel slogan “once a licentiate always a licentiate** 
must be killed, but with it not the Licentiate whose services to this 
■country have been, and may yet be for a considerable time, of inesti- 
mable value 

VISHWA NATH. 

A. H. BUTT. 
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We strongly feel that admissions to medical schools should be 
stopped forthwith and efforts should be made to upgrade such of the 
medical schools as could be turned into colleges. The improvements 
in the existing colleges could be undertaken afterwards. 

B. A. AMESUB. 

U. B. NABAYANBAO. 

H. B. WADHWANI. 


B. PROPOSALS IN RESPECT OP THE EDUCATION OP 
HEALTH PERSONNEL 

(i) MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Undergraduate Education 

1. There is a great need for a reorganisation of the standards of pro- 
fessional training in order to provide the types of workers who will be 
fully equipped for participation in .a modern health programme with 
its newer and expanding conception of service to the com- 
munity. Frorh a study of modern trends it became evident to us that 
what was really required was a reorientation of outlook. Whereas, 
up to the present, there has been a division of medical duties into (a) 
preventive and (b) curative, the need of the future is quite definitely 
for a type of doctor who will combine both of these functions in his 
own person — a “basic** doctor. It must be borne in mind that these 
remarks apply mainly to tho type of relief which will be given in the 
primary units. In the institutions at the secondary health centres and 
district headquarters, there will be a separation for specialization, 
but again at the highest administrative level, there will be a fresh 
fusion into a Director, whose sphere of duty will cover both th© 
T'reventive and curative fields. 
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2. The conception of a “basic" doctor is not new. Some ten 
years ago Dr. JBtienne Bnmet of the Pasteur Institute prepared for 
the League of Nations a Eeview of Medical Education and the Beforn> 
of Medical Studies. In the course of that review he asked the ques- 
tion “What type of doctor do we wish to produce?" In his answer 
he quoted from Professor Herhado of Madrid “We do not think tl^^t 
the family doctor is disappearing or that he should disappear. He 
will be a preventive medicine hygienist, he will be a vaccinator, the 
detector of diseases at their outset, the supervisor of convalescents 
and germ carriers, the agent of systematic examinations. He will* 
require a culture and a skill superior to that demanded of him now". 
Medicine, Dr. Burnet said, having only too much to do in this field 
has for a long time past concentrated on the art of curing disease. 
It is time for it to devote its chief attention to the art of preserving, 
or even of creating, health. This will not be a sudden revolution. 
The creators of rational medicine realize that health has priority over 
sickness and should be studied for its own sake. Hygiene has alwaya 
existed in embryo side by side with medicine. From Sir Arthur 
Newsholme he drew the following contribution — “The first deside- 
ratum for the doctor who wishes to enter into the world of new 
medicine is a full acquaintance with the normal and a complete know- 
ledge of means for its maintenance." Dr. Burnet, supporting him- 
self further by so eminent an authority as Sir George Newman, gave 
emphasis to the principle that the idea of preventive medicine should 
permeate the whole of medical education. The reason why preven- 
tive medicine has not, up to the present, become inter-related with 
clinical studies is that it has been taught largely by public health 
officials. If the practitioner is to practice preventive medicine her 
must be taught that subject by his clinical professors. Preventive 
medicine leads easily to social medicine, and it is as exponents of 
the principles of social medicine that we would wish the "basic" 
doctor to go forth into the world of medicine. 

3. Considerable thought has been given by us to the type of 
training necessary for the evolution of this "basic" doctor, and advice 
was sought from a strong and representative advisory panel of experts 
before setting out the recommendations which will be found detailed 
at some length in Appendix 28. 

4. The main ideas underlying the changes recommended in the 
undergraduate curriculum are as follows: — 

(1) Emphasis in undergraduate teaching will be on the inclusion 
of principles and methods which would enable the student to lei^m 
for himself, think, observe and draw conclusions. 

(2) Throughout his career the student will be made to realize 
that general science and medicine have many points of contact and 
that they are both continually progressing. 

(8) Every effort will be made to exemplify this principle by the 
inclusion of clinical teaching in the pre-clinical period, given by a 
clinician who will bring living reality into what often tends to be a 
dead and purposeless study. Similarly the teaching of pre-clin!cal 
subjects will not end with the passing of examinations, >ut will 
extend into and throughout the cliYiical years by regular courses given 
not informally by cliiricians, but by the regular teachers in the pr©' 
4olinical subjects. 
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(4) In the teaching of anatomy the number of didactic lectures 
should be radically curtailed and the number of leoture-demonstra- 
^ons should be increased, with smaller classes than is usual at pre- 
sent. In the teaching of physiology, the syllabus should be similarly 
reyised. 

(5) Throughout the recommendations, reduction in the size of 
classes as compared with the present and increase in the number of 
/teachers is stressed. The proportion of instructors to students is a 
matter of considerable importance. In pre -clinical subjects the ratio 
of instructors to students should be approximately 1 ; 15. In the 
CJ. S. A., this proportion ranges from 1:2 to 1:12, with an average 
of 1 : 4. It is most important also that mechanical equipment such 
«s microscopes, haemoglobi nometers etc. should be adequate- 

(6) Towards the latter half of the pre-clinical studies a course of 
lectures in elementary psychology and elementary pharmacology 
should be introduced as well as an introduction to the study of patho- 

logy- 

(7) At the beginning of the clinical period, a short course of 
instruction should be given in the methods of clinical diagnosis and 
laboratory technique, the elements of nursing and dietetics, and an 
introduction to the subject of social medicine. 

(8) In the clinical subjects, which will be taught mainly by whole- 
time teachers, every effort should be made by means of regular 
conferences, at which the various teachers should be present, to show 
the students that medicine, surgery and pathology are not separate 
subjects in isolated compartments, but that all form parts of one 
whole. 

(9) In clinical work in the wards every effort should be made to 
give as much personal attention to the students as possible. The 
number of beds in a unit should be at least 40 and 8 or 10 students 
should be attached to each unit. The proportion preferably of junior 
teachers to students should be 1 : 8 and of senior teachers 1 : 10. 

(10) In the teaching of pathology, which should be revised and 
extended so as to include more definite instruction in Microbiology 
and Parasitology, great importance should be attached to post-mortem 
work. The physician and the surgeon concerned should attend the 
post-mortem with the students and participate with the pathologist 
in the discussion on the post-mortem findings. If necessary. State 
legislation should be introduced to make an autopsy obligatory, if it 
is considered necessary by the medical staff. 

(1 1) In every teaching institution a department of Preventive and 

Social Medicine should be organized on the lines set out in Appendix 
29, with facilities for both teaching and field work. In the mean- 
time the preventive aspect of medicine should be stressed in the 
teaching of every subject throughout the clinical course, and the 
student given an insight into Social Medicine by contacts with home 
and Community life. A hospital social service should be established 
as soon aS* traified -i^rsonnel become available. ^ 

(12) We do not wish to attempt to impose upojp the coiinn^f^ a 

stereotyped curriculum so long as the fundamental details of our 
recommendations are observef. consider that a wide mar^ 

tihould be allowed to individual medlcaV- colleges and universities to 
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develop their own potentialities, and even to experiment, provided 
that the obligation to conform to certain known minimum standards 
is met. We hold that reforms and improvements are more likely to 
be brought about in that way, for where reforms have to await agree- 
ment among a large number of institutions, the result is usually delay 
in progress. 

(13) It is considered essential that, after the final qualifying 
examination at the end of the fourth .year, there should be for every 
student one year’s “internship", during which time he should work 
under supervision and not be given the full rights of a practitioner. 
There should be sufficient latitude given to the authorities concerning 
the manner in which this year should be spent, but it is essential 
that in every case, three months should be devoted to work in a 
public health unit. 

Q4) Throughout the whole period of the course the importance ot 
research should be stressed. The whole-time teachers will them- 
selves be expected to engage in research in their subject and will alaa 
be required to encourage any student who shows any aptitude c.. 
leaning towards this most important aspect of bis work. 

5 . Annual entry of medical students , — Win a view to obtaining 
a standardized medical education our fundamental recommendation 
for the short-term scheme is that existing medical schools shall bo 
gradually closed down as schools, and, so far as possible, be con- 
verted into colleges, while existing medical colleges shall be improved 
and expanded so as to take in a larger number of student^ annually. 

6. At the present time an average of 1,200 students are admitted 
each year into the various medical colleges while the medical schools 
absorb a further 1,000 to 1,200. The total number of students at 
present catered for is, therefore, in the region of 2,400. We feel 
that if effective steps are taken, the annual entry into the 16 medical 
colleges existing at present can be increased from 1,^&0 to at least 
1,920. We would, however, emphasize that such increase should be 
given effect to only when radical alterations have been made in the 
laboratories, lecture halls and hostels, and adequate provision made 
for the teaching of personnel required for each institution. In spite 
of the fact that most of the medical colleges are understaffed and thal 
their Departments will have to undergo radical changes, we believe 
that as a first step it should be possible, with sufficient financial aid, 
for changes to be made simultaneously both as regards increased 
efficiency and also as regards extending the scope of work so as to 
permit an increase in the number of students admitted. 

7. As a guide to the authorities concerned in the organisation of 
Medical Colleges on the lines recommended by us we give in Appen- 
dix 30 certain recommendations regarding estimates of staff put 
forward by the Goodenough Committee. 

8*. The planning of teaching centres, — It has to bp borne in mind 
-thokIpAme provinces are in a much better position than others to 
opep-”new medical colleges. In the establishment of new medical 
colleges, therefore, it seems necessary to bear in mind the require- 
ments of the latter provinces and' to concert measures whereby a 
<5ertain proportion of seats m«y be' reserved for candidates from sueb^ 
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areas with a view to spreading out medical education and making 
it available equally to the whole of India. This can be facilitated by 
the Central Government taking a share both in the establishment of 
>new medical colleges and also in the financial responsibility for their 
jsfficient maintenance. 

Detailed Becommendations regarding Teaching Institutions for the 
Training of Undergraduates 

9. (a) Improvements in existing colleges . — It has been pointed out 
in the survey section of this report that grave defects exist in most 
of the existing medical colleges and we recommend that every effort 
should be made to bring those colleges up to the standards which are 
defined under the heading ‘‘The Eequirements of a Medical College*’ 
in the Memorandum contained in Appendix 28. 

As has already been noted, that memorandum is integral to any 
large scale adoption of these proposals, and its recommendations are 
of uniform application. In particular, we would like to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that considerable improvements are needed in tlie 
Agra Medical College, in the Balak Earn Medical College at Lahore, 
in the recently opened Medical College at Cuttack, and in 
Amritsar Medical College opened by the Punjab Government, before 
they can be considered as satisfying the requirements of a Medical 
College. The Stanley Medical College, Madras, and the Missionary 
Medical College at Vellore also require extensive improvements. In th# 
Stanley Medical College, immediate steps should be taken to provide 
for the Departments of Anatomy, Physiology and Biochemistry within 
the College proper, to remodel thoroughly the lying-in-hospital and 
the out-patients department of the Stanley Medical Hospital aod 
to improve the facilities available in its special departments. The 
Vellore Medical College authorities, it is understood, are launching a 
large scheme of radical reconstruction with the intention of making 
the college a co-education mipsion institution to jidmit a hundred 
students every year. There is another school, the kryn Medical 
School at Ludhiana. We consider it desirable that there should be 
a medical college for this area of the Punjab and suggest the eonver- 
Bion of the latter medical school into a college. Some of tlie Depart- 
ments of the Calcutta Medical College and the Carmichael ^Merlical 
College stand in need of improvements and reference has been made 
to this in the reports of the Inspectors of the Indian Medical rouneil. 
Tlio IMadrns Medical College, which affords extensive facilities in 
many branches of study, suffers unfortunately from th#» that the 
associated hospitals are too spread out, with the result that the time of 
the students is wasted in journeying to the ^Maternity Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital about two miles away, the Tuberculosis Hospital 
which is at an equal distance, the Infectious Diseases Hospital and 
the Mental Hospital which are both five miles distant from the 
Oeneral Hospital. 

10. This is a convenient place in which to draw attention again to 
the desirability of having all the special departments as far as possible- 
situated in the same campus ns the General Hospital.* For obvious 
J’Pasnns, this will at present not be possible in most of those Medical 
Oolleges which are already in existence, but we believe the principle 

he sound and uree that it should be borne in mind in the construc- 
tion of new medical colleges. 
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11. We advise that the maximum yearly admissions should be 
normally 100, although, during the short-term programme, it is sug- 
gested that admissions might be raised to 120 in order to help in the 
production of as many qualified medical men as possible. This would, 
however, be a temporary expedient. It must be realized that any 
number in excess of 100 may lead to a loss of personal attention to 
individual students and to overcrowding in laboratories etc. 

12. In practically every teaching hospital, considerable additions are 
essential both in equipment and additional accommodation for 
patients, while an increase in the number of teaching staff and the 
appointment of whole-time teachers, and of a large number of trained 
sisters, nurses and technicians and of an adequate secretarial staff are 
all urgently required. Quarters for the house staff, for the nursing 
staff and the resident students will have to be built in most of the 
teaching centres. 

13. (b) Conversion of existing Medical Schools into Colleges.— 
We are of opinion that given sufficient funds, it should not be diffi- 
cult to convert the following medical schools into colleges : 

1. The Poona Medical School. 

2. The Ahmedabad Medical School. 

3. The Darbhanga Medical School. 

4. The Campbell Medical School. 

6. The Calcutta Medical School. 

0. The National ]\Iedical School. 

7. The Dacca Medical School. 

8. The Jalpaiguri IMedical School. 

9. The Nagpur Medical School. 

10. The Medical School, Bangalore (Mysore). 

11. The Indore Medical School for Central India and Itajputana 

States. 

12. The Arya Medical School, Ludhiana. 

14. (c) Estahlishme)it of new Medical Colleges. — ^For obvious rea- 
sons, namely population, wealth and progress there are considerable 
variations in the ability of different provinces to establish new medi- 
cal colleges. We have, in considering this question, borne these 
matters in mind and also the fact that provision may have to be made 
for studeiits from outside a province. The suggestions which we 
now advance must not be considered as in any way final. They 
are the best that, witli the information at our disposal, we are able 
to put forward. 

15. It is now proposed to consider the Provinces and States sepa- 
rately. 

(1) Madras . — There arc at present four Medical Colleges iii 
Madras, and no schools remain to be converted. This province should 
within tlie next 10 years be in a position to establish colleges at 
MaduiM, Coimbatore, Ountur, Cocanada and Calicut. A distribution 
such as this will 8])read the new facilities over the province, and 
will run parallel to the long-term policy which is envisaged for -medical 
relief there. We w’ould like the question of a college in the Ceded 
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Dietricts to be considered, either supp-lementary to or in place of one 
of the colleges suggested above. It is felt that at least two of the 
colleges, each admitting 100 students, can be started immediately, 

. and that the other three can be planned within the next five years. 

(2) Borrvhay. Bombay has at present two medical colleges, and 
the conversion of the schools at Poona and Ahmedabad will bring 
the number to four. Bombay city affords abundant clinical 
material justifying the establishment of more colleges, and we pro- 
pose that at least two more should be provided at an early date. We 
«^ggest one more college for the southern part of the province. 

(3) The Central Provinces . — The conversion of the school at Nag- 
pur into a college is a matter of urgency. We consider that the 
existing buildings will not be suitable and that an entirely new 
college and hospital should be constructed either within the area oi 
the existing buildings, or in an area which may be defined by the 
Improvement Trust. An area of between 50 to 100 acres should be 
insisted on. It is suggested that, when these recommendations 
have been given effect to, a college should be established at Jubbul- 
pore. 

(4) Orissa . — The school at Cuitack has recently been converted 
into a college, but in order to come into line with the others, radical 
alterations and improvements will be required. It is not possible 
for this province to consider the establishment of any other college, 

(5) Bengal . — The clinical material in Calcutta is unquestionably 
the richest in the whole of the East and, at present, the strength of 
4,000 beds for a population of nearly millions is totally inadequate 
for a centre of such importance. There should be a bed ratio of 
6 to 8 per thousand of population instead of the existing ratio 1 to 
600. 

The Campbell Medical School is inadequate as a training centre 
according to modern standards and we consider that nothing short 
of the demolition of a large part of the School and the entire re- 
modelling of the Hospital will enable this institution to be converted 
into a medical college suitable for the intake of a hundred students 
per year. 

The National Medical School which is a private organisation is 
situated in an area where there is great need for medical facilities. 
We suggest, therefore, that the extensive area around this School 
should be acquired and the School converted into a College at an 
-early date. 

The above improvements will add two colleges to the two already 
existing, and it is proposed that, in addition, the erection of two 
entirely new colleges sliould be undertaken within the next five years. 
In that way at the end of 10 years, there should be facilities for the 
training in Calcutta of 600 students per year. 

In addition to those metropolitan colleges, we recommend that 
in the province of Bengal, colleges should be established at Dacca, 
Burdwan and elalpaigiiri. 

(6) Bihar . — The existing college at Patna should be improved 
^d extended so as to take in 100 students. The Medical School at 
Darbhanga should be converted into a College. 

(7) United Provinces . — The two existing medical colleges al 
Biicknow and Agra require improvements and extension so as to 
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take in the full number of students. We propose that, during the 
short-term programme, colleges should be established at Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Benares and Aligarh. The Hindu and Muslim Univer- 
sities at the last two places serve an all-India purpose and attract 
students of the respective communities from all parts of the country. 
Medical colleges established in these two places can therefore serve 
the needs of India as a whole and it is for this reason that we would 
welcome the establishment of medical colleges fulfilling the requisite 
standards of efficiency at these universities. 

(8) The Punjab . — ^We advise that activities in this province 
should be concentrated on improving colleges which have already 
been opened. Lahore, Amritsar and Balakram colleges all need 
remodelling and extension. The possibility of opening one more 
college in this province can be considered after these three colleges 
have been strengthened so as to receive the maximum number of 
students. We have already recommended that the Arya Medical 
School at Ludhiana should be converted into a college. 

(9) Sind . — We recommend the closing of the school at Hyder- 
abad and the opening of a new college at Karachi. 

(10) Assam and the North-West Frontier Province . — ^We hope 
that it may be possible for these two provinces to establish medical 
colleges at an early date. Until this is done our recommendation 
is that some of the colleges proposed for the neighbouring provinces 
should, for the present, give facilities for students from these two 
provinces who desire training in medicine. 

(11) Delhi . — ^The Lady Ilardinge Medical College, Delhi, is the 
only institution in India offering medical education exclusively for 

women. 

(12) Ajmer . — ^We consider the establishment of a new college at 
Ajmer of the utmost importance. The whole of the Eajputana area 
has no facilities for medical education. We recommend that a certain 
proportion of the seats in the proposed medical college should be 
earmarked for students from the different Eajputana States and that 
the latter should be asked to contribute towards the capital and 
recurring expenses of the college. 

(13) Indian States . — ^We have no de.sire to do more than offer 
helpful suggestions in this as in other matters germane to the health 
of the people, for the consideration of the Indian State.s. We feel 
that infinitely more valuable results can be achieved by co-operation 
between Governments than can possibly follow from isolated indepen- 
dent effort and hope that the ideas which we set out here and else- 
where in this report may be found of some use by those in the Indian 
States with whom rests the responsibility for action in the field of 
health. 

We have stressed the prime necessity for the maintenance of the 
standards of medical education at a high level and subject always to 
this basic requirement, we feel that the States have it in their 
power^ to extend facilities for sound medical education to a very 
material extent. It may be that a number of States may feel it 
advisable to join together to bring institutions adequately equipped 
and administered for this purpose into being to serve their needs. 
Others may find it more suitable to make arrangements with • 
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neighbouring Provincial Government for such a purpose. We feel, 
however, that there is a number of individual States whose re- 
^urces, high standards of administration and interest in the well- 
Jeing of their peoples eminently ht them to make a very effective 
/ contribution to the solution of what is really an all-India problem 
by having their own medical teaching institutions. For it must 
borne in mind that the doctor and other medical personnel required 
by the States, if these cannot be supplied by the States themselves, 
may eventually have to be drawn from the limited numbers avail- 
able in British India which must, therefore, be vitally affected. We 
feel that, provided standards are maintained at the level which we 
visualise, a number of new medical institutions could, with advan- 
tage to all, be brought into being in the States, while existing insti- 
tutions could be brought up-to-date and enlarged. The Medical 
School at Indore if raised to the status of a College would prove of 
invaluable service to Central India. Mysore could enlarge the college 
at Mysore and bring another into being at Bangalore. With ita 
resources, it could ensure that both are up-to-date and in accordance 
with the highest modern requirements, while Hyderabad could 
certainly enlarge its existing college to take in 120 students annually 
while making it, through proper equipment and staff, second to none 
in India. 

16. If all the above colleges work at their full strength the total- 
annual intake of students would be between 4,600, and 6,000. Thia 
is the objective which we wish to be kept in view for the short- 
term policy. We are not able to give concrete long-term proposals 
and feel that rather than build upon an insecure foundation, wo 
prefer to advise a review of the position at the end of five or seven* 
years, by which time there she aid be more information available 
for facilitating planning on a sounder basis. 

Postgraduate Education 

17. Except for the institution of courses of instruction leading to the 
degrees of M.D., and M.S., few of the universities have, until 
recently, evolved any extensive scheme for the improvement ot 
postgraduate medical education. Within the last year or two, how- 
ever, there has been a move by certain universities towards the 
establishment of diplomas in special subjects as well as higher 
degrees in medicine. But this step, while admirable in itself, doea 
not attack the problem of postgraduate training at its roots. It may 
tend towards the sterile acquirement of degrees and diplomas as a 
sort of personal adornment, often without either the intention or 
the ability on the part of the recipient to specialise. There should be 
a clear understanding by the profession, and also by the public that, 
for recognition as a fully qualified specialist, four or five years should 
have been spent in the study of the speciality in a large teaching 
centre, where facilities are available not only for instruction and the 
acquisition of knowledge, but also for the conduct of research. 

18. Postgraduate education should be devised to meet two different 
needs. . important in itself but not connected with each other.. 
They are: 

(a) The training of consultants and specialists, 
fb) The training of practitioners desirous of practising a spe*- 
ciality, without the definite status of specialists. 
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In the case of (a,) such training will naturally involve several 
years of work in special departments or hospitals under the guidance 
of a consultant or a specialist. The training may extend up to 
^ve years and lead to a higher qualification, such as M.D. or M.S. 

In the case of (b) the training will be in the speciality for a period 
ranging from 12 months to 18 months under suitable guidance. 

Courses should be available in : 

(i) Oto-Ehino-Laryngology. 

(ii) Dermatology. 

(iii) Eadiology, diagnostic and therapeutic. 

(iv) Ophthalmology. 

(v) Obstetrics and gynaecology. 

(vi) Venereology. 

tvii) Anaesthesia. 

(viii) Psychiatry. 

(ix,) Pediatrics. 

(x) Tuberculosis. 

(xi) Malariology. 

(xii) Blood transfusion and resuscitation. 

(xiii) Orthopaedics. 

At the end of the course, the candidate should be eligible for a 
diploma in the speciality. Before he engages in study for the higher 
degree or diploma it should be a pre-requisite that the candidate 
should have completed Iiis internship for one year which all persons 
will, under our proposals, be required to undergo after passing the 
qualifying examination. Besident appointments in the specialities 
should be available to graduates only after they have completed this 
period of internship. 

19. The technical and administrative control of postgraduate medi- 
cal education. — We have given considerable thought to the question of 
developing facilities for postgraduate teaching and research in 
different parts of the country. In the chapter dealing with the 
All-India Medical Institute it has been suggested that this institu- 
tion should provide postgraduate training of a high order in a large 
number of subjects in medical and certain allied sciences. At the 
same time it will be necessary to supplement these facilities by 
the development of existing or new institutions at suitable places 
in the provinces and to make them centres for training on an all- 
India basis. These will fall under two heads, namely, (1) special 
institutes for particular diseases such as leprosy and "(2) provincial 
centres where existing facilities in certain branches of medicine can 
be extended in order to make them available not only to the province 
concerned but also to other parts of the country. 

20. We think it undesirable that every centre of medical educa- 
tion in India should attempt to give courses of advanced training in a 
large number of subjects. We feel that it would be more in the 
interest of real specialisation if universities were to offer advanced 
courses only in those subjects for which they have particularly good 
facilities. Clinical material varies in nature in the different provinces 
in India and it is evident that where material is abundant for the 
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study of a special disease, a centre should be established there, 
aiming at a high level of instruction in that subject. 

We have in view the possibility of such large postgraduate 
centres being instituted in Midwifery and Ophthalmology in Madras, 
in Ophthalmology and Tropical Medicine in Calcutta, in Pathology 
and Bacteriology and possibly Midwifery in Bombay. The Tata 
Memorial Cancer Hospital would undoubtedly be a rich treasure- 
house for postgraduate training in the Pathology of malignant 
diseases in addition to General Pathology. 

21. We recommend that, as all these institutions will serve uhe 
needs of the country as a whole, the Central Government should 
contribute a share towards the cost of developing and maintaining 
them. The province concerned and the other provinces, which will 
be benefited by the training facilities that are offered, should also 
bear their respective shares of the financial burden. The question of 
apportioning the cost will be discussed later. In the meantime it 
will be recognised that, when facilities for postgraduate education 
are to be developed on such a basis of co-operation between the 
Ttnitral and Provincial Governments, questions relating to the 
administration and technical aspects of the control of education 
will bav(‘ to be considered with care. We shall deal first, with the' 
technical aspect. 

22. The technical aspect . — We consider it essential that a high 
standard of postgraduate teaching and research should be developed 
in these institutions. In this connection it may not be out of place to 
fru'ution that the Ooodenough rommittee has stated that the posi- 
tion in r(‘gard to postgraduate diplomas in the United Kingdom, 
excluding the fellowship and membership diplomas of the Royal 
Medical Colleges, is unsatisfactory, that a considerable variation in 
standard exists in respect of qualifications in the same subject and 
that many of the diplomas have encouraged “ill-grounded and 
immature specialisation'’. In these circumstances that Committee 
has recommended that the award of all postgraduate medical diplo- 
mas, with certain exceptions, should be undertaken by the Royal 
^ledical Colleces. We are particularly anxious to avoid the develop- 
ment, in India, of such conditions as have been pointed out by lihe 
Ooodenough Committee in respect of postgraduate diplomas in Great 
Britain and we therefore suggest the creation of a special organisa- 
tion for advising the Central and Provincial Governments on the 
control of the postgraduate medical training centres we have pro- 
posed. This body may be designated “The Central Comraittre for 
Postgraduate kledical Fiducation”. We shall deal with the composi- 
tion of tin's nrganisnt.ion later. Before doing so we shall first state 
our reasons for recommending the creation of a special body for the 
purpose. 

2^. It may bo asked why the function of supervising postgraduate 
education should not be entrusted to the Indian Medical Council 
which has been created “in order to establish a uniform minimum 
standard of higher qualifications in medicine for all provinces*’. At 
present the Indian Medical Council exercises supervision over the 
universities granting certain medical qualifications given in the first 
Schedule of the Indian Medical Council Act, whicli consist of the 
university degrees which qualify for practice as medical men and 
for certain higher qualifications in medicine, surgery and obstetrics. 
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The Act provides for. the addition of other qualifications to the First 
^Schedule so that the inclusion of "the new postgraduate diplomas 
that may come into existence presents no difficulty. We, however 
^oubt the wisdom of adding these new functions to the existing 
duties of the Indian Medical. Council. Under our programme of 
expansion of undergraduate medical education the number of 
medical colleges requiring supervision by the Indian Medical Council 
will increase considerably. We therefore consider it wiser to limit 
its functions to those already entrusted to it by the Act than to 
enlarge them so as to include the various new types of diplomas 
that will come into being through the expansion of postgraduate 
•education. Its present functions include supervision over such quali- 
fications as the Masterships of Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics. 

24. The Goodenough Committee has suggested, for the United 
Kingdom, the transference of control over postgraduate diplomas, with 
certain exceptions, to the Koyal Medical Colleges. In that country 
the supervision of undergraduate medical training is vested in the 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration. The latter 
was established by the Medical Act, 1858, of that country for the pur- 
pose of enabling persons requiring medical aid “to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners" and its powers of supervision 
of medical education are limited to undergraduate teaching and to the 
examinations which qualify for admission to the Medical Register, 
whether these be conducted by universities or other licensing bodies. 
Supervision of postgraduate teaching does not appear to come within 
the range of functions of the General Medical Council in Great 
Britain. 

25. The position of the Indian Medical Council is somewhal 
different. It has not been authorised by law to maintain an All-India 
Medical Register or to exercise supervision over the various types of 
basic medical qualifications that exist in the provinces for obtaining 
entry into the Provincial Medical Registers. These are at present res- 
ponsibilities entrusted to Provincial Medical Councils and Faculties. 
The supervision of the Indian Medical Council is restricted to certain 
medical qualifications which are granted by Indian Universities and 
which are incorporated in the First Schedule of the Indian Medical 
Council Act. We consider the present position unsatisfactory and 
■have discussed the matter in detail in another section of this report. 
Without going into that discussion here it may be stated that, in 
view of our recommendation for only one basic qualification through- 
out India for entry into the profession, we have recommended that 
the Indian Medical Council should maintain an All-India T^cgister 
and that it should supervise undergraduate medical education, which 
will be confined to institutions affiliated to Universities, through- 
out the country. In this way its functions will approximate closely 
to those of the General Council of Medical Education and Regis- 
tration of the United Kingdom. In view of the large expansion of 
nndergradi’ate medical education we have recommended, we anti- 
cipide that the Indian INTedical Council will find itself fully occupied 
with the task of ensurin:^ that our suggestions for the improvornent 
r.f n.nder^ra donate teaching and for its reorientation in certain direc 
tions are carried into effect throughout the country. Tn^ thes'^ 
circumstances we consider that there is considerable justification for 
4;he creation of a separate body for supervising postgraduate medica 
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education. As will be seen presently irom the . constitution that we 
are recommending tor the proposed Central Committee, we are pro- 
viding for two representatives of the Indian Medical Council on this 
body. 

26. The question may be asked as to whether this proposed trans- 
ference of power, to the Central Committee for Postgraduate Medical 
Education, for laying down standards in respect of postgraduate 
training in particular subjects, will not constitute an interference 
with the right of the universities to prescribe such standards in their 
own territories. In this connection it must be remembered that, in 
the held of undergraduate education, the powers of these universities 
have already been circumscribed by the right of the Indian Medical 
Council to regulate and control such education. We consider that, 
in the field of postgraduate education also, there should be some 
central authority for ensuring uniform standards of traming. In 
attempting to secure such uniform standards some of us apprehend 
that, if minimum standards are prescribed, there may be a tendency 
tc regard these as maximum standards and that such a tendency 
will, not be conducive to the development of the highest rype of 
postgraduate education. Due care will have to be taken to avoid 
<3uch a possibility. We do not envisage that the functions of the- 
Central Committee for Postgraduate Education will extend over 
the whole field of subjects in which postgraduate training can be 
given. We recommend that the Committee should concern itself, 
at least in the beginning, onlj^ with those subjects in which it is 
desired that facilities for postgraduate training, when provided in a 
provincial centre, should serve the purposes not only of that province 
but also tlio-,e one or more other provinces. There are no doubt 
many typos of postgraduate training for which facilities exist in 
nil part.s of the country and we see no reason why the right of deter- 
mining standards in respect of such subjects should not continue to 
be vested in tlie universities. We suggest that, in order to assist the 
.niiversities in (ho organisation of such postgraduate teaching, a Post- 
graduate Council of Medical Education may be established in each 
university, on which should be represented members of the medical, 
profession who are on the Faculty or Board of Studies in Medicine, 
a representative of the Provincial Government concerned and a repre- 
sentative of approved medical societies in the province. This Council 
will be responsible for regulating postgraduate education in the wide 
field that falls outside the suggested jurisdiction of the Central Com- 
mittee for Postgraduate Education and will perform, among others, 
such functions as determining the subjects in which training should 
be given, arranging the courses, prescribing the syllabus from time 
to time and fixing the honoraria to be paid to lecturers. 

27. The adfuinif^trniivr Ofipcci . — We envisage for the Central Com- 
mittee for Postgraduate Education not only the function of technical 
supervision over postgraduate training in the institutions proposed 
to be established hut also certain advisory functions in relation to 
their organisation and administration. These functions wdll inclitde, 
in respect of both categories of institutions, namely, (1) institutes 
for special diseases and (2) existing provincial institutions which will 
df^voloned to serve as All-Tndia training centres, the advising of 
Jbp Ooiifrfi] and Provincial Governments on the lines on whieh such 
institutions should he developed and the apportionment of cost, 
^^pital and recurring, between the different Governments. In the 
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case of institutes for special diseases, which may have to be started 
afresh, the Central Committee for Postgraduate Education will also 
be responsible for recommending the sites at which these should 
be established. 

28. A decision regarding administrative control Will be determined, 
to a large extent, by such matters as (i) the party or parties contri- 
buting to the expenditure involved in the maintenance of the institu- 
tion concerned and (2) the authority that used to be responsible for its 
administration, if the institution be one which had existed previously 
and had been improved and enlarged to serve training functions on 
an all-India scale. It seems therefore advantageous to consider the 
institutions under the two categories separately. 

29. (i) The institutions under category (1) above are for special 
diseases. As has already been pointed out, many of them will have 
to be established afresh or, even if certain existing facihties are 
utilised, the expenditure involved may be so considerable as to make 
the gain from the utilisation of these facilities inappreciable. In 
suggesting an apportionment of the cost it must be remembered that 
these institutions will provide postgraduate training facilities for' all 
provinces. Even so, the services developed in connection with each 
of these institutions will serve the people of the local area in the 
province concerned, so that it seems correct to say that, on the 
whole, the latter benefits to a larger extent than the remaining pro- 
vvinces. As against this may be set the close co-operation and help 
that the provincial health administration will have to provide in 
order to enable the institution to function properly, particularly from 
the point of view of facilities for field training and research. In these 
circumstances it is recommended that the Central Government should 
bear 50 per cent, of the cost, non-recurring and recurring, and that 
the remainin^^ oO per cent, be distributed equally among the pro- 
vinces. It is anticipated that it is during the short-term programme 
of rapid expansion of our health organisation that the need for finan- 
cial help from the Centre to the Provinces will be the greatest. Ifc 
is therefore suggested that, at the end of the first ten years, the 
question of redistributing the burden of expenditure may bo taken 
up and that a reapportionment of cost may be made. 

It is desirable that the administration of these institutions, includ- 
ing the appointment and control of the staff, should be vested in the 
Central Government. In the case of institutions under this category 
with no previous history of administration by the provincial authority, 
there seems to be no special reason for transferring control to that 
authority. However, certain suggestions will be made Infer to ensure 
co-operation between the institutions and the provincial authorities 
conc^'rned. 

30. (ii) Institutions under category (2) form a class apart from 
those already discussed. There will be organisations already m 
existence and financed and controlled by the Provincial Oovemment 
concerned. An improvement and expansion of their activities are 
being suggested in order to enable them to provide training facilities 
of the requisite standard for the country as a whole. In these cir- 
cumstances it seems reasonable to suggest that, so far as recurring 
expenditure is concerned, the Province need contribute only the 
average annual amount it had been spending for the past three years. 
Of the additional expenditure that will be required for the main- 
tenance of the institution, it is suggested that the Centre may 
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contribute 50 per cent, and that the Provinces, excepting the one m 
which the institution is situated, may share equally the remaining oQ 
per cent. As regards capital cost the Centre may contribute 50 
^er cent, and in the distribution of the remaining 50 per cent., the 
province in which the institution is situated should also bear an equal 
flhare with each of the other provinces. 

These proposals should be subject to revision at the end of the 
first ten years. 

As regards administrative control, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the Provincial Government, which had so long been in charge 
and had, on its own initiative, developed the existing facilities, lihbuld 
continue to be in charge. 

31. We have already pointed out the need for the closest possible 
co-operation between the Provincial Health Department and the post- 
graduate training centres under both categories, if the latter are to 
function properly. Some provinces may contain two or three or more 
fiuch centres of training. We therefore suggest the establishment of 
a small Committee with the Provincial Director of Health Service as 
the Chairman and with the Directors of the Institutes in the province 
and the three Provincial Deputy Directors in charge of Professional 
Education and Research, of Medical Relief and of Public Health as 
members. All local difficulties in respect of individual institutes can 
bo quickly resolved through tlie consultations that such a Committee 
will provide, while the Central Committee for Post-graduate Educa- 
tion will probably find that the Provincial Committee can be of great 
value in helping to raise the standards of training in these institutions. 
The composition of the Central Committee for Postgraduate Medical 

Education 

32. It IS siia.f*9to(l that the composition of the Committee may be 
as shown below : — 

The Director-General, Health Services (Chairman) or, in his 
abst?nco, his Deputy who deals with professional education 
and research. ....... 1 

A representative fronx the Medical Faculty of each of three 

Universities in British India in rotation . . . .3 

Two representatives of the Scientific Advisory Board for 
Medical Research, which has been recommended elsewhere 
in the report for the organisation and control of medical 
research in India 2 

It is desirable that one of them should be a distinguished 
scientist who is not a medical man. 

Two representatives of the Medical Council of India • . .3 

Five Provinoial Directors of Health Services, or in their 
absence their Deputies in charge of professional education 
and research, in rotation ....*. 5 

Two representaUvea for edl the postgraduate training institu- 
tions under category ( 1) described in this chapter . • 2 

Two representatives for aU the postgr^uate provinoial centres 

under category (2) described in this chapter . . .2 

Two Directors of Provinoial Research Institutes . . .2 

The Committee should have a full-time Secretary. 

Tile Committee will have a strength of 19 members, including 
'be Chairman. It is suggested that the tenure of office, except in 
be cafee of those who hold their seat in their official capacity, mav 
flxea’ at ttirria yeft*. 
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33. The creation of an Executive .Committee consisting of abou 
five to seven members, the Chairman of the main Committee bein^ 
also the Chairman of the Executive Committee, is recommended, f 
is also suggested that the main Committee should divide itself intc 
Advisory Committees for dealing with different subjects with powej 
to co-opt outsiders as members when discussing particular problems. 

34. Recruitment and control of the staff of the institutions unde] 
categories (1) and (2). — We have already recommended that institu 
tions under category (1) should be under the control of the Centra 
(Glovemment and those under category (2) under the control of the 
Oovemments of the provinces in which they are situated. Th( 
general principles, which should guide recruitment in both cases, are 
in our view the same. We therefore make the following recommend- 
ations, which are based on the procedure we suggested in the chaptei 
dealing with the organisation and inter-relationships of the central^ 
provincial and local health administrations (Chapter XVII): — 

(1) Becruitment to these posts should be solely on considera- 

tions of merit. 

(2) The venue of recruitment should be India and recruitment 

should be made through the Federal Public Service 
Commission or Provincial Public Service Commission as 
the case may be. 

(3) It is essential that the best persons available should be 

secured. In respect of individual posts a search should 
be made through the country in order to investigate the 
possibility of securing suitable persons of the required 
calibre. It is only when this is not found to be possible 
that recruitment through the world market should be 
resorted to. The experts who are obtained from abroad 
should be entertained on short-term contracts, normally 
extending from three to five years. 

(4) The condition should be laid down in every case that, with- 

in the period of the contract, a suitable Indian should 
be trained for taking on the duties at the end of Jhe 
term. 

(6) The selection of suitable persons from the world market 
should also be done bv the Federal Public Service Com- 
mission or the Provincial Public Service Commission as 
the case may be, with the aid of such ad hoc committees 
as may be formed in the respective countries in order to 
assist the Commission. 

(6) There should be no reservation of any of the posts for the 
members of any services. The sole criterion of selection 
should be merit and reservation of posts is incompatible 
with this principle. 

85. Salaries. — We have already discussed the question of salaries 
in the chapter referred to above. Here again we adhere to the prin- 
ciples we enunciated. 

As regards persons recruited from abroad, the salaries offered 
have to be such as will be necessary to secure the class of 
required. They will, of course, fall outside the regular 
services of the country and, as has already been pointed out, shou 
be regulated by short-term contracts. jg 

For Indians the problem of recommending suitable scales of 
hf nc jaeans easy. We have discussed the d^erent aspects of 
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problem in that chapter and do not propose to traverse &e 
same ground again. We have suggested the appointment of en ad 
hoc committee by the Government of India for an examination of 
this complex and important problem, in order that suitable recom- 
mendations may be made available to the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which they can base reasonable scales of salary for the 
different categories of their employees. 

36. Legislation . — ^The proposals made in this chapter for the 
organisation of postgraduate education in the country raise certain 
points of departure from existing administrative procedure and req^uire, 
for the successful functioning of the institutions that will be set up, 
close collaboration between the Central and Provincial Governments. 
It seems essential therefore that legislative sanction should be secured 
for the implementation of these proposals in order to ensure that the 
necessary adjustments between the Centre and the Provinces may be 
placed on a legal basis. But such adjustments between the Govern- 
ment of India and Provincial Governments are required in many 
spheres in connection with the development of the national health 
programme. We have recommended elsewhere the enactment of 
comprehensive legislation in order to secure these objects. In our 
view any legislation that may be necessary in respect of the proposals 
embodied here may well form part of such comprehensive legislation 
and need not be taken up separately. 

Refresher Courses for General Practitioners 

87. One of the most serious handicaps in the raising of the general 
standard of medical practice in this country is the absence of any 
provision for refresher courses. New ideas and new discoveries in 
medicine come forward with such bewildering rapidity that it is hardly 
possible for the busy doctor to keep abreast even of those advances 
in knowledge which are necessary for him in the daily carrying on 
of his profession. This fact is fully realised in all the more advanced 
countries and provision is made for both long courses and short 
compressed courses on a great variety of subjects of medical interest, 
given by leading experts in large centres which practitioners may 
arrange to attend. Arrangements are also frequently made for touring 
units to take the courses to the doctors in the more outlying districts. 

38. Opportunities for such courses, at least once in five years, 
should be available in India for all medical practitioners, including 
private practitioners as well as the doctors in public service. Our pro- 
gramme of health development will tend, as it proceeds, to alisorb 
large numbers of existing general practitioners as well as almost all 
the new medical men who will be produced for many years to come. 
Therefore the members of the State health services will, as the years 
go by, be increasingly benefited by the proposed refresher courses. 
The kind of periodical training requued by private practitioners and 
by large numbers of medical officers in public service need not, how- 
ever, differ because both classes of medical men will be dealing in 
general practice in the community and not with any specialised form 
of medical service. In the interests of those who are in public service 
the referesher courses will lay emphasis on the preventive aspect of 
Medical practice and we feel than such emphasis will be for the 
benefit of private practitioners also. 

39. The whole aim of such refresher courses should be (a) a 
brushing up of the knowledge which every general practitioner should 
posses. This should include a revision of the aetiology, diagnosis 
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and treatment of those diseases with which he is in daily contact; (b) 
an account of recent important advances in diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment, with particular emphasis on methods which can be applied 
by the practitioner himself and (c) an exposition of the recent 
advances in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases with which the 
general practitioner should be fan^iliar, though he may not always 
be able to apply them himself. 

40. The emphasis in these courses should always be on the practi- 
cal aspects of the training and the lectures should be predominantly 
clinical lecture demonstrations. In fact the whole success of the 
refresher courses will depend on the extent to which set lectures and 
theoretical disquisitions are relegated to the background. The conve- 
niences of the general practitioner, the amount of time that he can 
spend, the facilities that are to be placed at his disposal and those 
available for him at the training centres should all be borne in mind 

41. Nature of refresher courses . — There arc several lines along 
which refiesher courses may be arranged. 

(i) Whole-time refresher courses which may extend from two 
weeks to two months. It is desirable to encourage short-term courses 
of two to four weeks, as many medical men may not find it practi- 
cable to be away from their duties for longer periods. 

(ii) Part-time courses w'hich mav be 

(a) w'eek-eiid courses ^ spread over weeks or 

(b) w’hole-day courses ^months organised on 

(c) half-day courses J a systematic basis. 

(iii) One educational session once a week or fortnight conducted 
throughout the year. 

(iv) Short-ierin posts in a recognised hospital for periods ranging 
from one month to three months. 


42. or v*/' rrfir-<h<r enurse .^^. — We recomnn.-iid 

that faf'ililics for r- fresher oour.sos .should h(‘ developed in all lio-pita's 
attaedied to secondary centres, district headquarters, medical colleges 
and the head(juarters of eacli province. Such a wide distribution of 
provision for these courses is suggested in order to make it possible 
for medical officers in the State health services and for private prac- 
titioners to obtain the training at periodical intervals. In tiie case 
of doctors in service these refresher courses wall be considered as duty 


while in the case of practitioners, it is desirable that, in order to 
encourage them to take the training, they should be exempted from 
pjf^ment of fees and, if they have to leave the jdace of work, that 
they should be given a subsistence allowance during the period of 
training, if they ask for it. 

It v.dll be seen that the agency responsible for the development 
of facilities for refresher courses will be Provincial Governments. Even 
so, it is suggested that, in universitv centres, the organisation of such 
courses should be undertaken in consultation with the universities 
concerned. 


The Provision of Special Training in Certain Branches which are so 
important as to warrant separate consideration 

Tiiherrulnsis — There can he no question that this disease still 
remains as one of the '‘Captains of the Men of Death" in India, ant 
special attention must be given to the training of the personnel 
sary to combat it. It is obvious that the mere provision of the 
hospitals and sanatoria etc., which have already been? rocommende 
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will be of no avail unless a very considerable technical staff ifi 
simultaneously prepared. The training of this staff divides itseli 
naturally under three heads. 

(a) Undergraduate training . — The need for special instruction in 
tuberculosis is referred to in our niemorandum where a three months' 
course of out-patient attendance and clinical demonstrations in the 
wards is recommended. The lectures and demonstrations should 
form part of the general teaching of medicine, and we are definitely 
of opinion that in this subject clinical demonstrations are of greater 
value than didactic lectures. 

(b) Refresher courses for the general practitioner . — A four weeks’ 
course similar to that outlined by the Tuberculosis Association of 
India is recommended, lb sliould be given in the chief provincial 
centres in co-operation wnth the teachers of general medicine and the 
special tuberculosis hospitals in the province. 

(c) Postgraduate trainiyig in tuberculosis . — It is desirable that 
graduates of suitable aj^titude should be encouraged to take up post- 
graduate training in tuberculosis. Such postgraduate training should 
be taken only after the completion of the internship for one year 
which every person will be required to undergo after passing the qua^ 
lifying examination for the medical degree. 

44. hostgraduato training in tuberculosis should cover a period 
one academic year and the following facilities should be available. 

(i) A central clinic with a staff having recognised training expe- 
rience and witli proper equipment for X-ray and laboratory diagnosis, 
in order to enable it to carry out a full programme of diagnostic and 
preventive work including contact examination, follow up, and after- 
care work. There should be a minimum attendance of 1,000 new 
cases requiring diagnosis in a year. 

(ii) A sanatorium or hospital for j)ulmonary tuberculosis of at least 
laO heals where all modern methods of diagnosis and treatment are 
carried o\it and wliere a minimum of 50 thoracoplasties are done in 
a year. The teaching staff should have had special training and ade- 
quate exj)cricnce. 

(iii) Facilities for study of tlie diagnosis and treatment of non- 
pnlinonarv tnhercnlosis — For this purpose, the orthopedic depart- 
ment of the general hos[)itals attached to tlie university medical 
training centres may he fully utilised. 

(iv) Teaching in pathology, bacteriology, etc. associated with 
tuberculosis in a department attached to a medical training centre 
except in those rare cases where a specialised tuberculosis institution 
furnishes all the available material and has a special department of 
pathology and bacteriology attached to it. 

We recommend that, if these conditions can be fulfilled, trainees 
should be eligible for a special Diploma in Tuberculosis which should 
be instituted by the various universities. 

45. In addition to the training of medical men as specialists in 
lubercnlosis there is a great need for the training of liealth visitors 
having a s])oeial knowledge of this disease. It is true that, when the 
evolution of the public health nurse reaches the praotieal stage, such 
mirses will include such knowledge as part of their general equipment 
and this may best be arranged for them by a course of four months 
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at a tuberculosis clinic and two months at an in-patient tuberculosis 
institution. 

'46. In view, however, of the difficulty of securing personnel for 
sometime to come, we recommend that, as a short-term policy, special 
tuberculosis health visitors should be trained, both male and female, 
who should possess the school leaving certificate as a basic qualifica- 
tion and should have special training in a recognised centre for a 
period of at least 12 months, nine months of which should be spent 
in tuberculosis clinics and three months in an up-to-date tuberculosis 
institution. In due course, when sufficient trained nurses become 
available, this interim method of training may be discontinued. 

47. A brief reference may be made to the training centres that we 
have recommended, elsewhere in this report, to be established during 
the short-term programme. The number of places, in which the 
facilities indicated by us in an earlier paragraph as being essential for 
such centres can be made available without delay, are only five. 
During the first five years of the programme these will be supplemen- 
ted by seven more training centres. During the same period we 
have recommended the creation of 33 tuberculosis hospitals with pro- 
vision for 200 beds in each and of a well-equipped and adequately 
staffed clinic in association with each hospital. These institutions 
will become additional training centres both for doctors and for nur- 
ses (or health visitors) during the second five years. Thus forty five 
such centres will be working throughout the period. Our scheme of 
expansion provides for the establishment of another set of 33 hospi- 
tals and asso» 3 iated clinics during the second five years and, of these, 
it may well be that about 20 will function during the last two years 
of the period 

48. Mental Hygiene . — This subject must become of even greater 
importance than it is at present in any advanced scheme of preven- 
tive medicine. The increasing strain of modem life playing upon an 
organism which is often inadequate for meeting it must lead to an 
increase of the number of cases on the borderline of insanity, and 
also of those actually under care in mental institutions. There has 
been up till now a neglect in this country, of the advances made in 
psychological medicine, but any scheme for the future must allow 
for the training of an extensive staff of clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers and allied personnel. 

49. We have drawn attention in our memorandum to the need for 
undergraduate training in this branch of medical knowledge, both in 
early and later periods of the course. In addition to such undergra- 
duate training we suggest that postgraduate training in psychiatry 
should be established at universities in suitable institutions, such 
training leading to the granting of a Diploma in Psychiatric Medicine. 

50. Hefrcsher courses in mental hygiene and psychiatry for the 
general practitioner and the medical and surgical staff of general hospi- 
tals would be useful. Psychiatric units or departments should bo 
established in general hospitals to facilitate both undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching, though to open these too early before trained 
personnel become available to conduct them would be bad propa- 
ganda. In the United Kingdom .modem developments* in mental 
health services are doing much to lessen fears and prejudices among 
the public. It is vital that, in any future organisation of medicine, 
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psychiatry should not remain segregated and that it should take its 
place in the general scheme, subject to the provision of adequate and 
well trained personnel. 

51. In order to make adequate trained personnel available for 
teaching purposes we may make two recommendations. One is that 
specialists should be obtained, on short-term contracts, from abroad 
io take charge of mental hospitals and to organise teaching program- 
mes and social services during the early stages of development. The 
second is that selected graduates should be sent out to the United 
Kingdom or the United States of America for postgraduate training 
in psychological medicine, after holding a resident appointment for 
about six months in a mental hospital in India, if the candidates have 
not already had that experience. 

52. Dietetics . — The subject of dietetics has been badly neglected 
in all hospitals in India and even in teaching centres and little 
emphasis has been placed upon this aspect of treatment. Not only 
have dieticians to be trained who will be in a position to rationalise 
the system of dieting in public institutions but the teachers them- 
selves have to be trained in this subject, initially, with special refer- 
ence to the needs of this country. We understand that a step in this 
direction is being taken by the Central Government in connection ' 
with its scheme for the award of scholarships for overseas training 
in different subjects. We consider that a Department of Dietetics 
should be established in all teaching centres and that properly trained 
dieticians should be available at such centres both for organising 
departments of dietetics and for carrying on research and the training 
of dieticians, who should then be employed in hospitals, public institu- 
tions, hostels, schools etc. 

53. In this connection it may be mentioned that, for the past 
seven or eight years, under the auspices of the Indian Besearch Fund 
Association, training courses in nutrition have been carried out in the 
Nutrition Besearch Laboratories maintained by that Association in 
Coonoor and that well over a hundred workers, who belong mainly 
to the Health Departments of the different provinces and of certain 
Indian States, have been trained during this period. 

The Establishment of Oourses designed to raise the Existing licentiate 
to the level of the ''basic doctor’’ 

54. If our recommendation as regards the conversion of schools 
into colleges is accepted, after some time, there will be no further 
additions to the ranks of the licentiates. The question, however, of 
affording to existing licentiates facilities for postgraduate training 
presents itself and deserves serious consideration. There are two 
l^ypes of such postgraduate training that may be given, (1) training 
which will enable them to obtain a university degree and (2) advancet 
training in the different specialities. 

(1) Courses leading to degree qualification, — There are a large 
number of licentiates, particularly those under 40, who are anxious 
to obtain a university degree. The All-India Medical Coiineil has 
^nggosted certain changes which some universities have accepted, 
tne result of which will ho that a licentiate can within 18 to 24 months 
obtain the Degree of M.B.B.S. Special concessions to those who are 
serving in the armed forces so that they may, after demobilisation, 
proceed to a. degree have also been recommended. We consider that 
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every encouragement should be given to all licentiates who wish to 
obtain the full medical qualification and they should be given every 
reasonable facility in the different medical colleges to pursue the 
necessary courses of study. So far only a few universities have seen 
their way to arrange this, but we suggest that it should be the endea- 
vour of every university and every medical college to reserve a much 
larger number of places for licentiates so as to enlarge substantially 
their opportunities to obtain a medical degree. 

(2) Advanced training for licentiates . — It is desirable that licen- 
tiates should have opportunities of training so that they may be in a 
better position to practise the various specialities. There are at 
present only a few centres where such training can be obtained by 
licentiates. The Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and the All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health afford opportunities for 
licentiates to acquire their diplomas while the Madras Government 
have introduced special courses in ophthalmology, obstetrics and 
gynaecology, tuberculosis and clinical laboratory sciences for licen- 
tiates leading to a Government diploma after a period of training for 
one year. We feel that such diplomas should be made more freely 
available to licentiates on the lines which we have suggested in our 
proposals for the postgraduate training of university graduates. 

55. Three of us (Drs. Amesur and Narayanrao and Pandit Maitra) 
are of opinion that medical licentiates should be permitted to obtain 
postgraduate degrees and diplomas granted by the universities with- 
out completing the degree course. They state ‘‘There is a very large 
number of licentiates in the country who are specialists in different 
branches of medicine and we feel that they should have unfettered 
chances to take up and compete for university postgraduate degrees 
and diplomas in their specialities without undergoing the complete 
university M.B.B.S. course. 

(H) DENTAL EDUCATION 

56. The provision of an adequate service for the dental care of the 
popiilatioji is now recognised in all countries as an essential part of 
any comprehensive scheme for public health and medical relief. 
Unfortunately, in India, this matter has, up to the present, received 
so little attention from nn vcrsitics or from the State that there are 
only four institutions available for the training of dentists — two ia 
Bombay, one in Calcutta and the fourth in Lahore. One of the two 
in Bombay and the dental college in Lahore are supported by the 
respective Provincial Governments and the other two are under 
private management. 

57. Of those dental surgeons who practise in India, the vast 
majority treat only the wealthy. Por the poor there is practically 
no provision at all, and throughout the country dentists are employed 
only to a very limited extent in the hospitals under State control. 

58. In the West, a basic minimum of 1 dentist to 3,000 population 
is not considered to be sufficient, but, as the incidence of dental caries 
in India is relatively less, it would probably be permissible for us to* 
work on a basis of 1 dentist to 5.000 population. This arrangement 
would require about 75.000 qualified dentists in thirty to thirty-five 
years, on the assumpt'on thai the population of British India will 
about 376 millions by that time. This would necessitate the training 
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of at least 2,500 per year over that period and the establishment of 
26 Dental Colleges, each capable of admitting 100 students per year. 

59. A similar difficulty was experienced in New« Zealand and was 
partly met by the training of “dental nurses” for a period of two 
years with matriculation as the basic minimum qualification for en- 
trance. These “nurses” were capable of carrying out the simpler 
operative procedures which take up so much of the average dental 
surgeon’s time, but require no very high technical skill. There is 
little doubt that, in India, a sufficiently large body of matriculates, 
both men and women, could be induced to take up this interesting 
and worth-while work. They could, when qualified, staff the school- 
dental clinics and assist in hospitals and dispensaries, in all cases 
under the supervision of a fully-qualified dentist. The proposed title 
for such personnel is “dental hygienists”. They would have to be 
trained at government expense, in the first instance, and required 
to enter into a bond to work for 5 — 10 years. 

Planning for the expansion of Dental Education^ 

60. In* planning for the expansion of dental education in India 
there are two initial difficulties: — 

(1) the extreme shortage of adequately trained Dental Surgeona 

available-— only 1 to 400,000 of the population and 

(2) the difficulty of obtaining teachers of the right calibre to 

staff new colleges on a large scale. 

61. Provision will have to be made for the training of three types 
of personnel : 

(1) the dental surgeon; 

(2) the dental hygienist; 

(3) the dental mechanic. 

02. The responsibility for the training of the Dental Surgeon will 
of necessity be shared l)etween the Medical and Dental Colleges. 
The training of the other two classes (dental hygienists and dental 
mechanics) will tlirow no additional burden on the Medical Colleges 
but will be undertaken entirely by the Dental Colleges. Provided 
all senior posts are made full-t’me, the professors of the Colleges can 
easily arrange for all lecture courses for the hygienists and no 
separate training institutions will be required. There are in India 
very few properly trained dental mechanics and large numbers will 
be required to meet the growing demands of the profession in colleges, 
hospital service, and in private practice. In a State Dental Service 
it would be wasteful economically if the higher paid dental surgeon 
were required to devote a large proportion of his time to laboratory 
work. Given sufficient accommodation and adequate staff, the dental 
mechanic could also be trained in the Dental Colleges under the 
Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry, and for this purpose an intensive 
course in mechanics is suggested. 

Dental Colleges 

63. All dental colleges should be directly affiliated to a University 
in order to regularise the conferment of a Dental Degree at the 
conclusion of the course of study, and a separate Faculty of Dentistry 
should in each case be created, together with a Board of Studies. 
The minimum entrance requirements should be the same as those 
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for a Degree in Medicine; the course should extend over a period 
of four years, and lead to the degree of B. D. S. (Bachelor of Dental 
Surgery). The courses of study and the regulations for the Degree 
together with the syllabus should follow the general lines laid down 
in Ai^pendix 31. 

64. A separate course of two years’ duration may be given for 
those medical graduates who wish to qualify for an additional Degree 
in Dentistry. 

postgraduate Initructkm 

65. Appointments as “house surgeons” should be instituted in all 
Denial Hospitals run in conjunction with Dental Colleges, so that 
additional training on a salaried basis may be available for graduates. 
Stipends for such appointments should be on the same scale as those 
given to medical house surgeons. In view of the present acute 
shortage of teachers, all graduates in Dentistry should be encouraged 
to proceed to a higlier degree, and provision for this should be made 
in all universities by the establishment of tlie degree of M. D. S. 
(Master of Dental Surgery). In that way only can a well-trained 
body of teachers of Dentistry be gradually built up in India. 

66. As a temporary measure dental graduates should be 
encouraged to proceed overseas to study the modem trends of dental 
education and to pursue courses of training in special subjects in order 
to qualify for professorial appointments on their return to India. At 
the same time, during the whole short-term period, it may be neces- 
sary to engage dental professors from outside India to supplement the 
staff of the new colleges, and they would have to concentrate very 
largely on the post-graduate training of prospective teachers. 

Training Centres 

67. In view of the difficulty in obtaining well-trained dental 
teachers for the short-term programme of 10 years it is advisable 
that the number of dental colleges proposed to be opened in India 
during that period should be limited. For effective distribution of 
facilities it is suggested that dental colleges should he opened at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lucknow and Patna, and that the dental 
college at Lahore should be expanded. Both from the point of view 
of economy and efficiency it is desirable that each dental college for 
undergraduate students should be associated with a medical college, 
which should be extended so as to include a wing for the dental 
college. There should he the closest co-operation between the staffs 
of both these colleges in arranging for courses of study, and the 
teachers of the medical college should assume responsibility for the 
instruction of dental students in those subjects which form part of 
the normal studies of the undergraduate in medicine. 

68. Every training centre should train approximately equal 
numbers of dental surgeons and dental hygienists, and it is recom- 
mended that each of these centres should be capable of training 100 
dental surgeons and 100 dental hygienists annually. Each training 
centre should normally he so constructed and equipped as to allow of 
those numbers being accommodated. If such arrangements are not 
possible, the minimum numbers should be 50 dental surgeons 

-60 dental hygienists, if the proposition is to be economical for the 
Slate. 
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69. In short the scheme outlined above envisages, as a first step, 
the replacing of the private colleges in Calcutta and Bombay by 
<3olleges affiliated to the universities, the enlargement of the college 
of dentistry at Lahore and the inauguration of new colleges at 
Lucknow, Madras and Patna with facilities in each of these six 
dental training centres for training 100 dental surgeons and 100 
dental hygienists per annum. 

TJnitormity in Dental Education 

70. The establishment of some degree of uniformity throughout 
India is extremely desirable. It is suggested that ultimately, through 
an all-India body, the courses of instruction etc. which are to be 
pursued at all dental colleges should be standardized. Such standar- 
dization through a central body could be ensured by: — 

(a) a uniform standard of entrance with Intermediate Science 

(Medical Group) as the minimum ; 

(b) a four year dental course: 

(c) affiliation of every dental college to a university, prefer- 

ably witli the creation of a separate Dental Faculty, 
but, in any case in close liaison with a Medical College'; 

(d) uniformity in curriculum standards, technical and clinical 

requirements, and standards of examination ; 

(e) a reasonably low level of tuition fees and 

(f) supervision over all dental institutions to see that they 

maintain the standards of efficiency which are laid down 
for them. 

We have recommended in Chapter XXII the creation of an All- 
India Dental Council and also of Provincial Councils. 

Dental Legislation 

71. Instead of each Province having its own Dental Act, com- 
prehensive all-India legislation should be introduced, which 
should, in addition, ensure complete reciprocity between the different 
provinces, l^entistry as a science can make little real progress in 
this country until it is upheld by sirtable legislation directed to 
compulsory registration, and the prolrbition of practice by un- 
registered persons. One of us (Mr. X. M. Joshi) is, however, of the 
view that such legislation is premature, but if passed it should not be 
made applicable to those areas where the free services of a registered 
dentist are not made available within a reasonable distance from the 
residence of a patient. The following advantages will accrue from 
registration — 

(1) the standard of the profession in India will be raised, 

(2) the public will he, protected against practice by unqualified 

and unskilled persons, 

(3) it will he ensured that persons trained under the scheme 

as dental hygienists and dental mechanics will keep 
within their proper sphere of activity, 

(4) trained dental surgeons will be kept aware of the need to 

adhere to the standards of professional etiquette which 
are expected of them. 
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Registration must be separate for the three categories of dental 
surgeons, dental hygienists and dental mechanics. 

Post-war Dental Services. 

72. Though we have referred to the subject of dental service in 
our chapter on the short-term programme, it may be noted here thajj 
the object of the proposed expansion of dental education is not only to 
provide private practitioners, but also to furnish the personnel for 
Provincial Dental Services wliich will cater for that huge proportion 
of the population, which is at present completely neglected. Our 
short-term dental programme will attempt to provide ; 

(1) dental sections at all tlie secondary health unit iiospitals 

that will be established during the short-term and 

(2) a travelling dental organisation for the area covered by each 

secondary unit. 

73. It is our opinion that the increase in the number of dental 
colleges and improvements in the training of dental surgeons and 
hygienists will not lead to satisfactory results unless the State itself 
undertakes the establishment of a comprehensive dental service to 
meet the urgent needs of the population. The above proposals for 
the short-term constitute the beginnings of such a comprehensive 
service. 


(IH) PHARMAOEXJTIOAL EDUCATION 

74. The present standard of training for those engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy is entirely inadequate and a drastic revision of 
the education system in this subject is essential. 

We consider it necessary to provide educational facilities for 
three classes of persons. 

(1) The licentiate pharmacist. 

(2) Tlie graduate plinrmacist . 

(3) The pliarmaceutical te<‘}inologist. 

75. The licentiate course? will provide for tlie large number engaged 
in dispensary work in clnunists’ shops, dispensaries and lu^spitals. 
The initial standard should be the matriculation or an equivalent 
examination with ]}hysics and chemistry as compulsory subjects of 
study. A two-year course at au approved educational institution is 
necessary, and the following subjects should be included in the 
syllabus of study : C^hemistry, Biology witli special emphasis on 
Botany, Elementary Physics, Pharmacy, Pharmacognosy, Fjlementaiy, 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Elementary Physiology and Forensic 
Pharmacy (Appendix 32). There should be two examinations held, one 
at the end of the first year and the other at the end of the course. 
The standard of the examination should be controlled by an All -India 
Pharmaceutical Council which, it is hoped, will be established fo^ 
wJiole of India, and which will maintain a uniform standard through- 
out the country. After passing the examination, the apprenticeship 
should continue before an individual is considered qualified as a 
pharmacist. The title of pharmacist should be conferred on persons 
who hold this diploma. 

76. The course for a graduate pharmacist will be designed to tram 
the smaller number who will be engaged in manufacturing concems> 
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analytical laboratories and educational medical institutions. It will 
be a degree course for either the B.Sc. (Pharmacy), or the B. Phar- 
macy at the discretion of the University concerned. The entrance 
qualification for this course should be the Intermediate Science with 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany as a compulsory course of study or 
its nearest equivalent. The duration of the course should be for 
three years and should include Inorganic, Organic and Physical 
Chemistry, Botany, Biology, Elementary Physiology, Pharmacology, 
Pharmacy, Pharmacognosy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Forensic 
Pharmacy. Holders of the above Degree should be eligible for th^ 
pharmacist's diploma without further examination, provided they 
undergo an apprenticeship for one year. 

77. For those desiring to take up the manufacture of phar- 
maceuticals and drugs on a commercial scale it is recommended that 
there should be, in addition to the graduate course in pharmacy, an 
additional course of one year in chemical technology, design, equip- 
ment etc. 

This degree should be open to those who take up technological 
studies after qualifying for the B. Sc. Degree with Chemistry as the 
main subject, or to those who possess the Degree of B. Sc. with 
Pharmacy. The period of training should range from one ./ear to 
eighteen months and the special object of the training should be to 
enable such persons to undertake the manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
and drugs and to control institutions where the large-scale manufacture 
of pliarmaceutical ])reparations and the standardization of such pre- 
parations are undertaken. 

78. The number of institutions in which proper training for licen- 
tiates can be given should be determined by the Provinces concerned, 
taking into consideration the requirements of the Province and the 
extent to which facilities nro available m the proposed training 
centres. A district hc^adqiiarters hospital should bo in a position to 
train liccuitiates, provided proper staff and adequate equipment are 
.'ivailahle. 

70. 'File training for the degrt^e course in pharmacy should be 
undertaken by the Medical Oolleges affiliated to Universities, and for 
this purpose, their Dc'partnients of Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
should be sufficiently enlarged for adequate courses of training to be 
eiven. The technological course should be arranged in Technological 
^^^olleges affiliated to the University. 

80. A detailed syllabus for {bhe diploma course in pharmacy 
suggested by Dr. B. Mukerjee, Director. Biochemical Standardisa- 
tion Laboratory, Calcutta, is given as Appendix 32. 

Tt is proposed that, as soon as licentiates under this scheme are 
available in sufficient numbers, the training of compounders may' be 
done away with. 

(IV) THE EDUCATION OP PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 
Introduction 

81. Scientific instruction in hygiene may be said to date from 
1868 when the brilliant eh e mist and physiologist Max A^on Pettenkofer 

elected to the newlv created cha’r in that subject at Munich, 
nnd there founded the first University Institute of Hygiene. The 
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English D. P. H. was instituted in 1886 with the dawn of bacteriology 
and preventive medicine, while the first University School of Hygiene 
in the United States of America was established at Johns Hopkins 
in 1919. 

82. No branch of medical education is in such a state of flux as 
that which concerns the training of workers in the field of public 
health. This will be evident from a study of the report on European 
Institutes and Schools of Hygiene issued in 1938 by the League of 
Nations, from which it appears that, at that time, there were four 
types of schools engaged in giving instruction in public health: 

(a) University institutions organised for public health teaching 
and research work. At present there is only one example in Europe — 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. This is an 
academic institution with all the duties and privileges of a University 
School. 

(b) University Institutes of Hygiene which have combined with 
the regional Institutes of Hygiene to form a single unit, supported 
in their work by both the Education and Health authorities. The 
Professors of Hygiene are at the same time Directors of the Regional 
Institutes. Instruction in hygiene is given to medical students as 
well as postgraduate training. Such institutes are found at Nancy, 
Jassy and Bucharest. 

(c) Institutes of Hygiene which organise public health courses by 
means of a department known as the School of Public Health, in 
which the staff of the Institute provides the greater part of the 
instruction. Such institutes are found at Warsaw, Budapest, Rome 
and Ankara. 

(d) Schools of Hygiene as special institutions of the Slate Health 
Administration at Zagreb and Athens. These schools, in addition 
to giving courses in public health, carry out part of the programme of 
the State Health Service, Zacreh in the matter of health (education, 
surveys and sanitary engineering, and Athens in anti-malaria work atif.l 
sanitation. 

The postgraduate training carried out by these institutions is not 
of a uniform type, and the duration of the courses varies consider- 
ably, from six weeks at Sofia to 12 months in Athens and London. 
The programme also differs widely especially as regards the time given 
to the different subjects. 

As regards the training of public health nurses, most coimtries 
have established schools and the courses are more uniform, averaging 
three years in length. Courses for Sanitary Inspectors vary from 
Warsaw 4 months to Zagreb 1 year. 

The primary aim of the institut’ons is not only to train doctors 
in public health, social insurance, and social assistance, but a^so to 
carry out pure and applied research. Only in England, Prance, 
Hungary and Greece is a dipIom«a or certificate in Public Health 
compulsory for applicants for public health posts. 

Another type of instruction exists in Russia where there are rio 
Schools or Institutes of Hygiene in the accepted sense, but where 
Hygiene forms one of the three faculties which provide training for a 
medical degree in each medical school. 
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83. We have, in other chapters of this section, adverted to the 
extreme importance of presenting the principles of preventive and 
social medicine to students of medicine, nursing and other branches 
of health activity during their iieriod of training. We have recom- 
mended the setting up in medical colleges of adequately staffed and 
equipped departments of preventive and social medicine as centres of 
teaching and research. We have also suggested the provision of rurai 
and urban health organisations in association with these departments, 
in order that these centres may provide facilities for field work to 
students and for the investigation of community health problems to 
the different departments of the college. We have expanded our 
proposals regarding the education of nurses so as to include the train- 
ing of the public health nurse. 

84. The postgraduate training now provided through the course for 
the diploma in public health will, we believe, be largely incorporated 
in future in the course of training for the undergraduate, in view of 
the growing demand for doctors trained equally in preventive and 
curative health work. Postgraduate training in preventive and social 
medicine will then have, as its objective, the provision of facilities 
for advanced training in such branches of the subject as malariology, 
maternity and child welfare, industrial hygiene, public health 
administration, epidemiology, public health laboratory practice and 
statistics. Such specialised training may be of two types. The first 
will be of a limited character and will have as its purpose the equip- 
ment of health workers with a reasonable measure of proficiency 
in these subjects. This course of instruction may, it is suggested, 
ordinarily range from about three months to one year. The second 
will be for tliose who desire to attain the status of specialists in each 
of the abovemontioned branches of preventive health work. For them 
we suggest that the period of training should be about three to five 
years. The candidate should be attached to the preventive and social 
medicine department of a medical coliccc and. during this period, he 
should associate himself more and more with the teaching, research 
and administrative activities of the department, including participation 
in the field training given to the students. We anticipate that such 
specialisation will generally be undertaken after an individual has 
had some period of practical experience in preventive and remedial 
health work. From the persons so trained it is suggested that, recruit- 
ment can be made of suitable individuals for the more responsible 
administrative posts in the health department as well as for the 
higher teaching posts in the departments of preventive and social 
medicine in medical colleges. 

85. Tn view of the possible develo])mpnts suggested above we 
believe that training in preventive and social medicine is likely to be 
developed in two types of institutions, (1) in the departments of social 
and preventive medicine associated with medical colleges and (2') in 
special institutions on the lines of the All-Tndia Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Calcutta, or the London School Hvgiene and 
Tropical Medicine. This second type of institution will probably 
devote itself solely to postgraduate work and to research into commu- 
nity health problems. It will also require the provision of field train 
ing centres to work in association with it. 

86. There remains for discussion in this chapter the question o 
training three types of workers whose activities are solely related 
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the problems of preventive medicme. We refer to the Public Health 
Engineer, the Public Health or Sanitary Inspector, and the Public 
Health Laboratory Worker and Technician. 

A. The Public Health Engineer 

87. Our proposals for postwar health development require a large 
number of qualified public health engineers for the tackling of the 
problems of environmental hygiene. Public health engineering 
applies knowledge concerning the practical control and modification 
of the human evironment to the prevention of disease and the promo- 
tion and maintenance of health. The major activities of a public 
health engineer include the following: — 

1. Quantitative and qualitative control of water supplies. 

2. Bemoval of solid and liquid community wastes. 

3. Control of milk and food right from production through trans- 

port to distribution. 

4. Control of air pollution. 

6 . Control of thermal environment in housing, industry, etc. 

6. Control of pollution of streams, rivers, harbours, waterways, 

etc. 

7. Control of animal, insect and bacterial agents of communicable 

diseases. 

8. Safety and control of. special occupational hazards in industry. 

9. Control of light, noise, etc. 

10. Promotion of amenities such as parks, playgrounds, bathing 
places, etc., slum clearance, town planning, general 
cleanliness and control of ofiensive trades. 

88. Other activities are continually being added to this list and it 
is evident that such specialised work calls for engineers with a definite 
public health outlook atid a broad general education. A reference to 
the survey section of our report will show how backward is the control 
of sanitation in this country. In order to make a definite improve- 
ment in existing conditions it is estimated that about 2000 adequately 
trained engineers, will be required, with a yearly allowance of 80-100 
for replacements. 

89. As regards the type of training required, we trust that the 
enumeration of the public health engineer's functions made above will 
remove any impression that may exist that a course of instruction in 
Applied Hydraulics given to a student of Civil Engineering is suffi- 
cient to provide the type of worker who can satisfactorily perform the 
important duties expected of him. 

90. A oeginning in training can be made at the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene at Calcutta in collaboration with the Bengal Engineering 
College and the Calcutta University. Arrangements should be made 
to provide for at least 60 students at first on an all-India basis. For 
the t ten years 80 per cent, of the admissions should be restricted 
to specially selected engineers between the ages of 25 and 40 who 
are already employed in the Provinces and States. 

91. The course should consist of academic instruction and 
demonstrations for eight months with ah examination follow^ed by six 
months' practical trainings at selected centred. Those wdie are not 
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already in the service should undergo practical training for one year. 
Candidates may be awarded a degree or diploma on the completion of- 
the course. 

92. A syllabus for a special course for qualified engineers to be- 
come public health engineers and more elementary courses in public^ 
health engineering (1) for incorporation in the training course of all* 
engineering students qualifying for a degree in Engineering and (2)* 
for Engineering Supervisors to be employed in small municipalities- 
are given in Appendices 33, 34 and 35. These were prepared for us* 
by Professor Subrahmanyan, All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health. 

93. At a later stage it is proposed that this subject should occupy 
a definite place in the courses of studies provided at the different 
Engineering Colleges, so that instruction in public health engineeringp 
will form a part of the training of all those who qualify as engineers. 

94. It is further suggested that opportunities should be given to 
"public- health engineers in public service to visit foreign countries for 
the study of recent advances in this subject. For this purpose the- 
grant of four or five fellowships annually is ‘recommended. 

B. The Public Health or Sanitary Inspector. 

95. The sanitary inspector is essentially a British Institution and' 
the work of such an inspector has become more highly technical and 
specialised within the British Empire than anywhere else in the 
world. He works under the Med'cal Officer of Health and is, in 
fact, his eyes and ears, his sanitary policeman, who enforces the- 
sanitary laws of the community. In Great Britain the certificate- 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute and the Sanitary Inspectors Joint 
'Examination Board is an obligatory qualification. The instruction 
leading to the certificate extends over six months and is given in 
approved technological schools. After this the candidate is required 
to undergo practical training for a further period of six months. 

96. In India the sanitary inspector is often the only ofi&cer to look 
after public health and public works in many of the smaller muni- 
cipalities; his duties are heavy and his professional training not. 
adequate to meet the requirements of some of his highly technicak 
duties. Hence he generally confines himself to supervising conser- . 
vancy and spends the larger part of his time in writing reports instead 
of concentrating on outdoor work. The position of the inspector in> 
rural areas is worse, for his area is so large that it is difficult for hin> 
even to complete his round of visits. He literally has no time for 
many of the duties which are allotted to him. In*Bengal, there are 
at present 575 Sanitary Inspectors or one per thana of 80,000 — 
100,000. 

97. British India will require a minimum' of 12,000 Public Health 
Inspectors at the rate of 1 per 25,000 of the population, with replace- 
ments of about 800 annually. The present number under employ- 
ment is probably in the region of 3,000. 

98. ‘ The training given to these inspectors must prepare them to- 
discharge their duties efficiently, and it must not be merely academic. 
The present position is unsatisfactory. The minimum standard of 
preliminary education for an inspector should be the school final or 
matriculation with mathematics or science subjects. A proposed 
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< 5 urriculum for the course is in Appendix 36. The period of training 
is one year. 

99. We wish to add a final observation on this subject. In order 
to obtain and retain the services of intelligent men for this important 
work it will be necessary to offer adequate rates of pay. The 
i'apostle of health** will not carry much conviction if he is not paid 
enough to maintain his own health. 

O. Public Health Laboratory Workers 

100. Public health laboratories have not so far ilndertaken the 
training of laboratory workers. There are many fields in which 
epecialised training is necessary to enable such persons to staff public 
health laboratories at other centres. Water-analysis, examination 
and analysis of food-stuffs, the place of disinfectants knd their protec- 
tive value, problems connected with industrial health, etc., should all 
be taught and laboratory workers so trained will fill a definite place in 
any scheme of organised public health laboratory practice. 


(V) THE TBAINING OF NURSES AND MID WIVES 

A. Nurses 

101. The conditions under which nurses have hitherto been required 
to carry on their profession in this country are recognised by all think, 
ing persons to be deplorable. As long as such conditions obtain it is 
inconceivable that Indian women from the more educated families 
will enter that profession in appreciable numbers. We give below 
in tabular form the main, but not the only, objectionable features 
of the present system together with the remedies proposed. It will 
be noted that in all cases it is within the power of Governments, if 
they so wish, to remove these obstacle^ which cause many aspiring 
candidates to refrain fiom undertaking this work which is of such 
prime importance to the welfare of their country: — 


Present condition 

1. A lack of any professional status 


2. Underpaid senior positions 


S. Grossly understaffed hospitals with 
consequent overs^rk. 

4, Deplorable living; conditions with 
gross overorowdmg. • 

4, l&t not balanosd and insufficient for 
growing young promen. 

<6. Ko recreational or cultural faoilities • 

7. No general superannuation or pension 
sobemes. 


Proposed remedy 

The granting of gazetted (oivU) rank to 
persons who by reason of pay drawn 
or the position of responsibility they 
oooupy may reasonably be given 
such rank.- 

Balaries to be reviewed and increased 
so as to render the profession attrac- 
tive and to meet local economic 
requirements. 

An attempt to reach in due course the 
international standard of one nurse 
to 2i beds. 

1 A fresh and vigorous approach to the 
’problem of acoommod^ion and di^ 
oy the authorities oonoerned and the 
provision of requisite amenities. 

Inauguration of a pension or provid ent 
soheme. 


The problem 'examined in detail 

102. There are at present the names of 9,500 nurses registe^ 
with the various Provincial Nursing Councils, but many nurses regiB“ 
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in more than one province, many are too old to practise, some have 
4ied and some have left the country, often without having taken their 
names off the registers. In our opinion a more accurate figure would 
be in the region of 7,000, which is equivalent to a ratio of one nurse 
to 43,000 of the population, or to 124 square miles of territory in 
•British India though it must not be thought that the few nurses 
available are spread evenly over the country in this proportion. 
Id^any— only too many — millions of the population cannot afford the 
luxury^of a nursing service, and many even of the State-managed 
hospitals are without this essential personnel. There are not in the 
whole of India today so many qualified nurses as there are in London 
alone. 

103. The nurses whose names are on the various registers differ 
greatly in their professional ability and their educational background. 
There are at present approximately 190 schools where training recog- 
nised by the Nursing Councils is undertaken, but these training 
schools are far from satisfying even the minimum requirements of a 
modern training institution. In most of them students are employed 
as unpaid nurses, working long hours with no adequate time for 
study. In that way in almost every hospital in India, the education 
of the nurse is sacrificed to the urgent demands of the nursing service. 
Furthermore, in no hospital is there a staff adequate either in 
numbers or in experience to provide the necessary instruction and 
the supervision of training. An All-India Nursing Council, which we 
are recommending elsewhere in this report, will ensure th^t the 
required standards of training are attained by all the training institu- 
tions in the country, and that student nurses are regarded as 
students and not as employees of the hospitals at which they are 
■studying. 

104. (a) The living conditions in training centres . — The living con- 
ditions in /’raining centres at present are, in most cases, deplorable. 
Overcrowd! ig is almost universal and even the barest essentials for 
hygienic Ihihg are not provided. In some centres student nurses are 
even expected to cook their food in their own rooms in their off-duty 
time, while recreation rooms for nurses are practically non-existent. 
These conditions require the most drastic revision. Young growing 
women who work hard require well -ventilated rooms with sufficient 
regard to privacy and with special arrangements for quiet for night 
nurses, sufficient light and air, and an adequate diet supervised by a 
properly qualified person. The student nurses should be provided 
with accommodation of this type, free board, laundry, uniform and r.o. 
charges should be levied for any of the amenities provided. Besides 
this they should be given a stipend ranging from Es. 15 to Es. 25 
per mensem. The living accohimodation for student-nurses should 
he separate from that of staff nurses, and should include dining, 
sitting and bed rooms, proper bath rooms and lavatories, the apai-t- 
ii^ents being fully furnished not on any expensive basis, but to meet 
^he ordinary requirements of students. Proper facilities should be 
provided' for recreation both indoors and outdoors. 

106. (b) The target to be aimed at — ^The^ target to be aimed at is 
dihe provision of one nurse to 500 of the estimated population at the 
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end of 30 years — ^roughly 500 million, 
raise — 

This will 

mean an attempt to. 

20,000 nurooB at the end of 

• • 

• • 5 years 

50,000 „ ,, . 


• 10 „ 

100,000 „ ,, jf 


• 15 

260,000 * „ „ 


• • 20 ,, 

500.000 


. 25 .. 

1,000,000 


• 30 „ ^ 

106. The aetual number of nurses 
upon three factors — 

that can 

be trained depeqds 


(i) the number of young women with a proper educational. 

qualihcation who will be prepared to enter the nursing 
profession ; 

(ii) the number of properly equipped and properly staffed train- 

ing institutions that will be available tr train such 
nurses and 

(iii) the financial resources available for such training. 

107. The great need is to elaborate a satisfactory short-term 
policy. The long-term programme is so intimately bound up with 
post-war development in other spheres, particularly education, that 
it must await their collateral development. There is no doubt that 
the spread of educational facilities, better teaching and the introduc- 
tion of compulsory education up to at least the high school standard 
will eventually attract larger numbers to the profession. Meanwhile 
the immediate need is for a thorough overhaul of the existing training 
centres together with the establishment of others better designed and 
more adequately equipped. 

EUaUbhment of FreliminaKy Training Schools 

108. It must be borne in mind that not all provinces possess the 
same facilities for the training of nurses. In some of them the 
education of women has progressed further than iu others. We 
believe that in South India, particularly in the southern districts of 
the Madras Presidency, in the States of Travancore and Cochin, in 
Mysore and the Bombay Presidency, if the conditions of service are 
made more attractive, a larger number of students will be attracted 
to the profession of nursing. A.8 regards the rest of India the outlook 
is not so hopeful at present. A great handicap to the immediate 
setting up of regular training centres is the extreme shortage of 
efficient sister-tutors, and it is felt that the only immediate solution of 
the problem which will permit the full utilization of the very hSw who 
are at present available is the establishment of preliminary training 
schools at suitable centres, though it must be clearly recognised that 
this is an emergency short-term measure and not intended to replace 
the regular systematic training of nurses. It is proposed, therefore, 
that a sufficient number of training schools should be established over 
as* wide an area in each province as possible. 

109. These schools will give elementary instruction to students 
who wisTx to become nurses, midwives, public health nurses and hospi- 
t«al social workers. The basic preliminary ‘ course proposed by us for 
these institutions is devised to .instil into the students a preven^ve 
approach to health problems from the very commencement. The 
nursing course can be made interesting only if it is correlated wit 
existing educational backgrounds and linked to community aiid hornO' 
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oonditions. The elementary course is so planned that it will provide 
those students, who do not proceed to the full professional course, 
with valuable experience immediately applicable in their own honflTes 
and villages. 

110. Candidates should not be less than 17 years of age and che 
<)Ourse should not be less than 14 weeks — 13 weeks for study and 
one week for examination. This permits of three sessions annually, 
allowing 10 weeks for transfers and admission of students and holi- 
days for teaching staff. The approximate number of hours of tuition 
per week is 34, allowing for rest during one afternoon and a whole 
day in each week. (Details of the proposed course are given in 
Appendix 37.) 

Tbe Trainixig of NiixaeB 

111. In order to ensure that our recommendation should be of the 
most practical nature we obtained the advice of a Conference of the 
representatives of the civil nursing profession from the provinces and 
of the Army nursing services of India, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, who have furnished us with material for the following 
scheme, which we now advance for training the large number of 
nurses who will be eventually required. 

112. It is recommended that there should be two grades in the 
-profession with corresponding types of training i.e., a junior grade 
and a senior grade. In addition to these two grades it is proposed 
<that a University Degree course in nursing should be established, 
wherever possible, and that postgraduate courses for nurses should 
he instituted in order to train selected nurses for assuming the more 
responsible duties of their profession. 

113. The course for the junior certificate . — The age for admission 
•should be 17 years and the entrance qualifications should be not 
less than a completed course of the middle school standard. This 
standard of entrance may be raised as the education of women in 
India progresses and this course ultimately abolished as soon as 
•there can be one uniform course of training for the nursing profes- 
sion. The details of the suggested course of lectures and demons- 
trations for this certificate are given in Appendix 38. The length 
>of the course should be three years. 

114. The course for the senior certificate . — ^The minimum entrance 
•qualifications for this course should be a completed course for 
matriculation, school leaving certificate, the Junior Combridge or 
their equivalent. Training should extend over three years while, if 
midwifery is included, four years should be adequate to prepare a 
nurse to assume any responsible post in the field of general nursing 
or of public health. A draft syllabus for the senior certificate course 
is given in Appendix 89. 

Though the courses arranged for the junior and the senior certi- 
ficates should be entirely separate, it should be arranged in planning 
all syllabuses that the preventive side of medicine and the social 
aspects of nursing are brought continually before the student through- 
out her training. Instruction may be given either in English or in 
■the chief languages of India. If instruction is given in these different 
languages it must be ensured that text-books are of the proper stan- 
dard and that they are brought up-to-date at suitable intervals. In 
order that this may be ensured it will be necessary to establish a 
oentral agency or editorial board. 
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115. Examinations . — The qualifying examination for nurses shouldi 
be jgon trolled by the different Provincial Nursing Councils and. 
Medical Plxamination Boards subject to the general supervision of 
standards by the All-India Nursing Council. There should be two 
examinations, an intermediate at the end of the preliminary period 
of twelve to eighteen months of training and a final at the completion 
of the course. The examinations may be held twice a year. While 
emphasis should undoubtedly be placed upon examinations as fit 
and proper tests to ascertain the progress that the nurse has made, 
in the assessing of educational assets greater emphasis should be 
laid upon the adequacy of the teaching centres, the facilities which 
they have at their disposal, the equipment they possess, the number 
of nursing staff, the hours of work for pupil nurses, the qualifications 
of those engaged in training, and last, but by no means least, the 
qualifications, attainments and personality of the head of the Nurses 
Training Centre. 

116. Hours of work . — The hours of duty at present required from 
student nurses vary in different hospitals, ranging from 45 to 70 a 
week for day duty, and from 49 to 90 a week for night duty. Few 
schools include lecture and class room demonstrations in the duty 
hours, while many expect the student nurse to attend classes when 
off duty. It should be clearly realised that it is impossible for 
young growing women to carry the burdens of hard work and, hard 
study at the same time without a danger of interference with »heir 
health. The International Council of Nurses recommends ii 48 
hour week both for day and for night duty and in this all class 
and lectures are included. At least one hour of study should be 
arranged for each hour of class work and the total of classes, study 
and duty should not exceed 10 hours a day in a six day week. Thie 
arrangement leaves the student the necessary free time for recreation, 
hobbies and social contacts which are so desirable for the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced personality. We strongly recommend that 
this international standard should be the target for all lraini»'ir; 
institutions for nurses in this country. 

117. Requirements of training centres . — It is desirable that oacii 
training centre should provide training in all the subjects of tlie 
curriculum. In some cases training is given only in hospitals for 
women and children, while in other cases it is restricted to hospitals 
for men. As an interim measure we suggest that, in the former 
case, the training centre should have affiliated to it a hospital wh^re 
both surgical and medical male patients are treated, and that nurses 
should be posted there for a period of at least six months. In the 
latter case affiliation should be sought with a hospital for women and 
children and training given therein for at least one year. In either 
case the affiliated hospital should be adequately staffed and up to 
the requirements of an institution for the training of medical men 
during internship. 

118. Qualified staff in teaching centres. — ^No teaching centre for 
nurses can adequately fulfil its role unless it is manned by a well- 
qualified staff who, besides bearing the responsibility of looking after 
the patients, will find time for supervising, directing, and advising 
the student-nurses when they are on duty. It is recommended that 
for every 26 beds in* a teaching hospital, there should be one Sister 
and three Staff Nurses in order to provide fo^ supervision of the 
ward nursing personnel during the whole 24 hours. This exclua 
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the administratiye staff required for night duty. In a hospital witb^ 
800 beds or less, there should be a Nursing Superintendent, an 
Assistant Nursing Superintendent, a Sister-Tutor, and a Home and 
House-keeping Sister. The administrative staff should never be less 
than three since it is necessary to provide for relief, off duty and. 
for vacation. In a hospital with over 800 beds, the staff should 
consist of a Nursing Superintendent, a Theatre Sister, an Assistant 
Nursing Superintendent, a Home Sister, two Sisters-tutor, and a 
House-keeping Sister specially qualified with a sound knowledge of 
nutrition. It is our hope that eventually these recommendations 
will apply to all hospitals, whether teaching centres for nurses or- 
not, but as a short-term policy we advocate that they should be 
considered as absolutely essential for the efficient running of a teach- 
ing hospital. *There should always be a Night Supervisor who is 
specially qualified to carry on the administration of the hospital at 
night. It should not be expected that the Night Supervisor should 
also undertake the responsibility for emergency work in the operat- 
ing theatre. Arrangements should be made for two staff nurses to 
be available for these night emergencies. In addition to the minimum 
staff suggested above supplementary provision should be' made for 
the relief of the regular staff of the hospital during vacation and 
sickness. 

119. Advanced study for trained nurses . — Such courses in hospital 
administration, sister-tutor courses, courses for public health super- 
visors and others should be instituted as early as possible. At 
present in most of the Provinces there are no properly qualified 
teachers to conduct such courses or to conduct proper courses in 
public health nursing. We recommend that a suitable number of 
carefully selected Indian ladies* should be sent abroad at an early 
date to study in Universities, such as London and Leeds in the 
United Kingdom, and Toronto and Nashville Tennessee in the North 
American Continent, where courses of instruction are available. At 
least 36 scholarships should be given for this purpose every year 
for the next five years, and if the experiment is successful, the 
number of these scholarships should be increased. 

120. University education . — Degrees in nursing are given by cer- 
tain Canadian and American Universities and London University 
awards a Diploma in this subject. We consider it essential that sucii 
a degree course in nursing should be instituted as early as possible 
in India in order to provide leaders for the nursing profession from 
among the more highly educated and cultured ladies. It is proposed 
that, as a first step, the School of Nursing Administration at Delhi 
should be transformed into a College of Nursing. It is hoped that 
eventually the three provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bengal and* 
the larger provinces will similarly develop their own Nursing Colleges. 
When those sent abroad for training return it is hoped that a degree 
course may be instituted in association with these Colleges of Nursing, 
so that there may be combined in one unit a Model Preliminary 
School, a five-year degree course and advanced courses in Hospital 
Nursing Administration, in the Teaching of Nurses and of Public 
Health Supervisors. 

121. Accommodation . — It is emphasised that, since nearly ali 
existing institutions are inadequately staffed, the nursing which they 
provide is, and must remain, of a low standard until urgent and 
necessary improvements have been undertaken. The main limiting 
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factors in this respect are accommodatiou ajici funds. JLi accommo- 
rdation were sufficiently provided, an extra three or four thousand 
nurses could be trained in the existing institutions alone. It is 
estimated that approximately one thousand candidates are imme- 
diately available for the proposed Junior Certificate Course and a 
further eight hundred for the Senior. 

In view of this serious hold-up in training it is urged that imme- 
«diate consideration should be given to the problem of providing the 
required accommodation, either by the construction of new Nurses 
Homes, or by the commandeering of buildings suitable for this pur- 
jpose. Wc feel that, without adequate arrangements for accommoda- 
tion, the rnost important of our recommendations for the training of 
nurses cannot be carried out. In view of the obvious fact that, on 
demobilization, large numbers of nursing auxiliaries, both male and 
female, will be demanding facilities for completing their training, it is 
•essential that these constructional works should be undertaken with- 
out delay. Priority for building materials should be given to those 
institutions which have made repeated and urgent requests for 
supplies. 

122. A Pre-nursing Course . — In order to permeate the community 
^with elementary notions regarding hygiene and the basic principles 
•of nursing and mothercraft it is proposed that a pre-nursing course 
should be introduced in the final year curriculum of all high schools 
as an optional subject. Such a course woujd serve the double pur- 
ipose of providing young women with useful knowledge wherewith to 
commence a nursing career, and ii that is not intended, with useful 
•experience in the management of a home and the care of children. 
A suggested schedule is set out in Appendix 40. 

We hope that such a scheme, if given effect to, would help in 
•providing recruits for the proposed Junior Certificate Courses at the 
’Preliminary Training Schools. A kindred proposal, which might 
work to the same end by providing useful training during the period 
*between the school leaving age and entrance to a training school, is 
the establishment of properly staffed centres for the day custody 
ihe children of mothers who are at work. Such centres could havo 
•considerable scope for giving elementary jnstructioii in hygienic 
principles to girls who intend to take up nursing later as a profession. 

123. The status of certificated nurses . — In some of the more 
-advanced countries of the world ^he nursing profession is recognised 
as being equal in status to the medical profession, m that both 
;are concerned with the healing art although their duties and respon- 
sibilities may differ. The Matron, or the Nursing Superintendent, 
•contributes her full share towards the administration of the hospital. 
She attends the weekly meetings of the House Committee, she 
works in close collaboration with the Superintendent of the hospital 
and she is regarded by the Consultant and Besident Medical staffs 
as their colleague. In India, however, in the opinion of the general 
public, the status of nurses is so low that Provincial Governments 
place 'them in the subordinate grades. The recent granting of oomH 
miasioned rank to members of the Indian Military Nursing Service 
has done something to remove this stigma and has raised that service 
to the level of the Imperial and Dominion Nursing Services. We 
have already made our suggestions regarding the grant of gazetted 
fitatus to nurses. 
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124. The safeguarding of nurses against ill-health and di vhility: 
provision for old age , — We consider it essential that nurse^^ .should 
be protected in sickness and in old age. The health organisation 
that we have recommended, if developed on the lines indicated by 
us, will bring within its fold a considerable proportion of the existing 
nurses as well as almost all those who will be trained for many years 
to come. In public service medical leave is one of the privileges 
which all enjoy while provision for old age is usually made either 
by the grant of a pension or through a provident fund scheme. It 
will be remembered that the services under local authorities will, 
.under our health organisation, be provincialised so that the benefits 
under consideration will become applicable to all classes of nurses 
maintained out of public funds. Thus there will be adequate provi- 
rsion for sickness and old age in respect of the vast majority of mem- 
bers of the nursing profession. We recognise, the same time, that 
a certain number will remain outside the public services. We have 
in mind such nursing services as may be maintained by voluntary 
organisations, including missionary bodies. Wo would suggest that 
the authorities concerned should investigate the possibility of providing 
the benefits under consideration to this class of nurses. The transfer 
of the services of a person from one Government to another does not 
affect such medical leave, pension or provident fund as she may have 
earned under the previous Government, because these benefits are also 
transferred to her credit in the new post. We consider that nurses 
serving outside the public service should also have this benefit of 
transference of their earned sickness leave and pension or provident 
fund. We suggest that the “Contributory "Federated Superannua- 
tion Scheme for Nurses and Hospital Officers'* introduced in Great 
Britain in 1928 may serve as a model for a scheme to be introduced 
in this country in order to afford these safeguards to this particular 
section of the nursing profession. One of the strongest and most 
important features of that scheme is that membership is continued 
throughout the individual's career. If contributions are suspended 
on migration all contributjons already paid remain intact for the 
benefit of the member and accumulate at compound interest. In 
no circumstances whatever can a member lose any part of her 
■ contributions. 

Although we have drawn attention here only to the need for 
providing such benefits to nurses in the service of private organisa- 
tions, we feel that the question is one of much wider application and 
that other workers also require similar protection. The matter 
Sherefore deserves consideration at the hands of the authorities con- 
cerned. Such provision will appropriately form part of any general 
scheme of social security for the coinmunity as a whole. 

Another question also seems to require consideration. Nurses 
are, in spite of all precautions that may be taken, continually exposing 
themselves to injury to their health during the normal discharge of 
their functions. There are also other types of health workers who 
are exposed to similar hazards to their health. Monetary compen- 
sation for specific damage to health caused by conditions arising out 

a person's occupation is a recognised provision for industrial 
porkers in most countries, and we feel that an extension of this 
benefit to workers in other fields of activity useful to the community 
is a reasonable proposition. Such a proposal mav eventually embrace, 
'^thin its scope, most persons who are gainfully employed outside 
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their own homes and its adoption is therefore likely to raise hnancial 
considerations of a far reaching nature. We do nob consequently feei 
justified in doing more than throwing out the suggestion that the. 
grant of compensation for damage to health due to causes associated 
with a person's occupation has a far wider field of application than 
that of industrial workers. 

B. Male Nurses 

125. Owing to the social conditions and customs in certain parts* 
of India, male nurses play an important part in the health programme 
of India. Men can go out to nurse m districts where women cannot 
go, and do work which women are unable to do. It is a regrettable 
fact that some excellent schools for male nurses have had to be 
closed because those trained in them have found it difficult to obtain 
posts with a salary of more than Bs. 15 to Es. 40 a month. 

126. It is obvious that, with the present acute shortage of trained 
nurses, male nurses and male staff nurses should be trained and 
employed to a considerable extent in the male wards and male out- 
patient departments of Government Hospitals, thus releasing women 
nurses for other work. The social background, professional educa- 
tion and entrance qualification for male nurses should be the same 
as for women nurses, with an equivalent salary for corresponding 
work. Proper hving quarters for single men and family quartern 
for married nurses will have to be provided. 

G. Public Health Nurses and Health Visitors 

127. There are in India today about 7.>U or 800 health visitors, hi 

1 to 375,000 of the population in British India. Very few of tbe.sc 
health visitors are registered nurses. Most of them are certified 
midwives and have had a 9 to 18 months training in the duties of 
health visitors. Their work has been almost entirely hmited to 
maternity and child welfare. None of them are rendering that type 
of service to the individual, family and comrmmity which is consi- 
dered necessary in health programmes today. They function at’ 
maternity supervisors and train and supervise dais in order to provide 
for trained attendance on the mother at childbirth. They carry out 
much valuable work in their health centres and by home visiting, 
but the quantity of work to be done, tlie limited training of the health 
visitor and the widespread influence of superstitutio:!, ignorance and 
unhealthy habits, make effective health education of the public 
extremely difficult. In order to promote preventive work on more 
efficient lines it will be necessary to replace this partially trained typ& 
of health worker by the more fully qualified individual, whose func- 
tions we shall discuss pn sently. 

128. It is regrettable that there is no uniform standard for the^ 
education and registration of health visitors in India. Four out of the 
eight existing schools have doctors and not health visitors in charge, 
and only one of these doctors has a diploma in maternity and child 
welfare. Only four of the schools have, under the control of the 
school, field training centres which are meant to provide practic^ 
experience for the student health visitor. The lack of any organised 
system of social service throughout the country greatly handicaps 
the efficient functioning of health visitors. 
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129. The form of training which has been found elsewhere to give 
the most satisfactory results is that devoted to the production of 
public health nurse. This has proved to be more effective in opera- 
tion and less expensive to administer than the provision of multiple' 
specialised services such as maternity and child- welfare, school 

health and tuberculosis wprk. The public health nurse is a type of 
health worker hitherto iinlmown in this country. We may indicate 
her functions by the following quotations from an article entitled 
“‘Functions in Public TTealth Nursing’' in the journal, Public Health^ 
Nursing, of Novembor 1936. 

“Public hcaltli nursing includes all nursing services organised 
by a coiiiniimity or an agency to assist in carrying out any or all 
phases ot the piihlic* health nroLiranun*-. Services may be rendered on 
an individual, family, or community basis in hpnie, school, clinic, 
or business establishment. 

It is the responsibility of \\io public health nurse to assist in 
analysing health T)ro]dems and related social problems of families 
and individuals; to licln tluun. with the aid of community resources, 
to formulate nii acecntal)le plan for the protection and promotion 

of their health, and to encourage thorn to carry out the plan. The 

public health nurse : 

1. heljis to secure early medi'*al diagnosis and treatment ^or 

the side ; 

2. renders or secures n.ursing <‘are of thc^ sick, teaches 

through demonstration and supervises care given by 
relatives and attendants ; 

3. assists the fainily to .carry out medical, sanitary, and 

social procedures for the prevention of disease and 
the promotion of health; 

•1. helps to secure adjustment of social conditions which affect 
lu'alth and 

.*). influences the community to develop public health facili- 
ties through participating in appropriate channels of 
community education for the promotion of a sound, 
adequate community health programme and shares in 
community action leading to betterment of health 
conditions. “ 

130. 'I’lie nurse who can, in her relations with a particular family, 
be engaged in tuberculosis follow-up, prenatal care, the conduct of' 
delivery and the subsequent postnatal care of mother and child has 
earned the position of a family friend, and one to whom the family 
will turn in their troubles. She becomes in fact the “Minister of 
Health “ in the home. 

131. The public, liealth uursc who is to carry out this generalised 
type of nursing service should be a fully qualified certificated nurse 
and midwife. Her training will, however, differ to some extent from^t 
that of an ordinary nurse. The educational programme for her 
should stress, throughout, the preventive point of view. A curri- 
culum should be worked out, which will carefully balance an 
integrated class room instruction in the science and art of nursing 
and in social studies with well-planned experience in hospitals, com- 
naunity health services and in the home. Experience of rural work: 
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should be specially provided. The course of training for this class 
•of health worker should be carefully worked out so as to suit Indian 
.conditions. We therefore recommend that, in the first instance, 
the training of public health nurses should be organised in 
association with important training centres, where medical colleges 
and nursing educational institutions for the higher grade of nurses 
.are provided. In these centres facilities for held training wdl also 
be available so that adequate opportunities can be provided for 
the trainees in public health nursing to acquire public health 
-experience and to participate in domiciliary practice. At a later 
stage, in view of the necessity for providing a very large number 
of public health nurses to man our health services, it is suggested 
•that nurses undergoing training in the ordinary training institutions 
might be attached, for specific periods of time, to the field organisa- 
tions of medical colleges in order that they might obtain the neces- 
sary training in public health and domiciliary service. 

132. We anticipate that, in due course, the need for facilities for 
•training in commimity health work will increase considerably because 
we believe that nearly all types of health workers will require such 
training if they are to perform their functions satisfactorily. We 
have therefore provided, in each primary unit, associated with 
^aching institutions, housing accommodation for 12 trainees, who 
may at any time consist of doctors, nurses, midwives or other types 
rof workers. 

133. A course of four to five years should be sufficient to cover the 
general nursing, midwifery and public health training necessary. It 
must be made quite clear that, at present, there are no properly 
-trained and qualified teachers or supervisory staff capable of con- 
ducting such a public health nurses training school in India. In 
‘building up such a staff it is hoped that advantage will be taken of 
the proposal made above to send selected Indian women abroad 
for study in connection with the more advanced problems of nursing 
education. It would be most suitable if, among the 36 students 

•suggested for this study, some could be sent for specializing in the 
training of public health nurses, who would, on their return, co- 
operate in the work of the College of Nursing. In that way only, 
it is thought, can an adequate and comprehensive scheme be 
evolved for the development of this essential type of training. 

134. About 125,000 public health nurses will be required in British 
India alone by the time our long term programme is reached, taking 
into account the leave reserve necessary for the maintenance of the 
service. As an interim measure every effort should be made to 
impress on health visitors, during their training, the requisites of nor- 
mal health, the preventive measures to he adopted against disease 
the elementary principles of social medicine. 

I>. Midwives 

135. Soviet Bussia holds the midwife in such esteem as the agent 
vrho, above all others, entering the homes of the very poor, can 
instil there the principles of health and the care of infants, that an 
institute has been established in Moscow for the “protection of 

'Motherhood and Infancy" the main function of which is to estab- 
Ksh standards and supervise curricula for the training of midwives 
liat the schools which have been set up all over the country. A two 
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years' course of theoretical and practical training is given ^fc>igerist — 
Socialised Medicine in U.S.S.E.). It is interesting jfco note that,, 
whereas the midwife is a standing institution in most other countries,, 
she is almost unknown in the U.S.A. 

136. In India today there are approximately 10,856 certificated 
mid wives, and 662 assistant mid wives registered by the Provincial 
Councils, but for the reasons that we have already given in the 
case of nurses, we feel that these figures are probably in excess of 
the correct number. It is likely that an accurate estimate of the^ 
number of midwives actually available for midwifery duties is in the 
region of 5,000. In order to provide one midwife for every 100 
births, approximately 100,000 midwives will be required for British^ 
India and, to maintain that number, about 2,000 fresh pupils will- 
have to be taken under training each year. 

137. We have drawn attention elsewhere to the appalling rates of 
maternal and infantile mortality in this country and have adverted 
to the measures that should be undertaken to sever what is really 
the tap-root of the tree of ill-health, which overshadows the people 
of India. One of the most important of those measures is the 
provision of the services of a trained midwife for every confinement 
that takes place in the country. It will therefore be seen how 
essential it is to arrange for the proper training of this class of' 
personnel in very large numbers. 

138. The widespread efforts made in the past to attract Indian 
women of even a low standard of education to the profession of mid- 
wifery have, ill most parts of the country, met with limited success. 
It is true that, in Madras, the situation is not so difficult as in other' 
parts of India, a probable cause being the fact that the general level 
of education among women in that province is higher than in other 
provinces. We therefore feel that, for many years to come, it will 
be necessary to encourage the training of the indigenous dai. She 
as the hereditary midwife, has her recognised place in the Indian home 
throughout the country and she therefore seems to be a valuable agent 
for spreading all over India the practice of modern midwifery, pro- 
vided she can be made, by adequate training, to render reasonably 
efficient service to the mother and infant during the discharge of her 
functions. We realise that the dead weight of ancestral tradition ? 
may be so heavy on her that, in attempting to educate a woman of 
this type, the success achieved may prove to be quite limited. Never- 
theless, we feel that, in view of the magnitude of the problem and 
by the force of existing circumstances, the services of the indigenous 
dai, with such training as she can be made to assimilate, will have to* 
be utilised over most parts of the country for many years to come. 
The type of training that may be given to her will be dealt with 
presently. 

139. At present, instruction in midwifery is given both in English 
and in the vernacular languages. Courses in this subject vary 
from nine months to one year in the case of certificated nurses and' 
from 18 months to two years for midwives. Only four provinces- 
include domiciliary experience in the training — ^Madras, the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Central Provinces and Assam. 

140. We are of opinion that midwife^ training should be uniform 
for aU nurses, the period of such training being one year for the' 
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fully certificated nurse, whether junior or senior. On the other 
ihand it should extend to at least 18 months for the midwife. In 
many training institutions, it is required that training in midwifery 
should form an essential part of the general training in sick nursing. 
While we value such training and feel that it gives a complete 
'^education to the nurse, we must draw attention to the enormous 
^wastage that it involves. This wastage is two-fold. The bulk of 
those who receive midwifery training do not contemplate practising 
midwifery and as a matter of fact avoid it, restricting themselves 
-to the field of sick-nursing. Secondly, many of the nurses trained 
4n midwifery forget in course of time all that they have learnt and, 
when actually posted to perform such duties owing to their being 
•technically qualified as midwives, are found unable to carry them 
-out satisfactorily. In view of the urgent need for training a very 
large number of mid wives, we suggest that until facilities are 
-available for an increase in the number of training centres, mid- 
•wifery training should be given only to two classes of people, (a) to 
4he candidates who will follow the profession of midwifery and (b) 
to those certificated nurses who will run maternity institutions and 
hold the more responsible positions in the midwifery practice of 
the country. Training in midwifery will include training in sick- 
•nursing, elementary anatomy and physiology, as well as in the 
fproblems of public health, particularly in their relation to infectious 
H diseases, etc. A suggested course is given in Appendix 41. 

141. It is proposed that, as for nurses, there should be two grades 
of mid wives — junior and senior with equivalent basic standards of 

-oducation. The minimum age for commencing training as a pupil 
'midwife should be 18- years, though intending midwives will be 
-eligible for the prenursing courses which we have proposed for inclu- 
sion in high school curricula. 

142. Training centres for midwives , — These require considerable 
Improvement and not all of them deserve recognition. The most 
tserious drawbacks are: 

(i) lack of properly trained and well-qualified supervisory 

staff; 

(ii) lack of adequate facilities for ante -natal and post-natal 

work; 

(iii) lack of domiciliary practice and 

(iv) lack of opportunities for witnessing complicated cases of 

labour. 

“The present practice of admitting pupils in numbers based upon 
-the annual number of deliveries in an institution is wholly illogical 
and no institution should be recognised as a training centre for 
> mid wives which does not meet the following fundamental require - 
iments: — 

(i) there should be a minimum number of 600 cases of labour 

a year conducted within the hospital; 

(ii) there should be provision for antenatal cases being treat- 

ed both in the inpatient and in the outpatient depa^ 

ments, with the minimum number of ten beds avail- 
able for inpatients; 

(iii) in addition to the medical staff there should be a superior 

nursing staff qualified and experienced in midwifery; 

^(iv) proper accommodaiion for pupil-midwives should be 
. Aivailable in> the training centre;. 
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(y) domiciliary practice within easy reach of the hospital 
training centre should be available, under adequate 
supervision and with facilities for transport and 
(vi) a properly equipped teaching centre with models, 
diagrams, specimens, and library facilities should be 
available. 

The training can be given either in English or in any of the Indian 
languages, but if training is given through Indian languages the 
person wlio gives this training should himself or herself be a pracU« 
sing obstetrician holding, a senior and responsible post in the 
hospital. The method by which teachers in midwifery are appoint- 
ed, more on the basis of their linguistic qualifications than on their 
professional attainments, should not be encouraged. 

143. Text-books . — As in the case of nurses, so also in the case of 
midwives, there is a great need for up to date text books. These 
could be arranged by the Editorial Board, which has been suggest- 
ed earlier, in such languages as Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Sindhi, etc. 

144. Revision courses . — There is little use in making elaborate 
arrangements for the original training, if no provision is made for re- 
fresher courses, which will enable the midwife to learn about advances 
in her profession. It must not be forgotten that the midwife works 
largely by herself and often in out of the way places, while the nurse 
works usually with medical men who help to keep her up to date. 
It is, therefore, evident that the need of the midwife for such courses 
is very real and we suggest that they should be arranged at intervals 
of five to seven years in all training institutions for midwives and that 
all midwives should be required to attend them at those intervals 
during their professional career. 

E. J)aU 

14d. We have already expressed the view that the continued em- 
ployment of these women will, for a period, be inevitable. A trained 
dai is obviously better than an untrained one, and a scheme must 
be elaborated by which it may be possible to get the most effeotiTe 
use out of this type ol personnel. Tor the successful working of such 
d scheme certain matters require consideration. The dai, as the 
hereditary midwife, has great influence over the people and any 
plan which fails to secure her active co-operation may stand little 
chance of success. One of the reasons underlying the hostility 
shown by the dal is the fear that the restrictions that the health 
authorities may introduce will probably deprive her of the emolu- 
ments to which she has been entitled in the past. Another is 
the feeling of scepticism with which the human mind looks on 
innovations. With her conservative outlook and lack of edu- 
cation she finds it difficult to believe that her traditional practice 
<if midwifery is faulty and that the new methods suggested by 
the health authorities are an improvement on her own. An 
essential feature of our scheme should therefore be'^to secure her 
confidence by dispelling her fears regarding the probable Iobs of her 
established rights to certain emoluments and to attempt, only by 
stages and with a sympathetic understanding of her own background 
of ignorance and prejudice, to win her over to the adoption of certain 
accessary changes in her traditional practices. 
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146. One of us (General Hance) has had considerable experience in 
developing a midwifery service through trained dais in North-West* 
Frontier Province. The first attempt was made in Dera Ismail Khan, 
Two health visitors were placed in charge of the scheme. The local 
dais were invited to report to the health authority the confinement, 
cases they were called in to undertake. When such reports were 
made, one of the health visitors went, on each occasion, to the house 
concerned and attempted, with tact and a sympathetic handling of the= 
dai, to improve her practice of midwifery through such simple 
methods as the washing of hands before assisting in the confinement 
and the avoidance of interference with the* normal course of delivery. 
For each ense that was brought to the notice of the health authority 
a fee of He. 1 was paid to the dai. Tt was made quite clear to 
these women that there was no intention to deprive them of their 
legitimate income and that the purpose of the health visitors* visita 
was to help the dais with such advice and guidance as would prove 
useful to them. Thus, in course of time, there developed an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and friendly co-operation, which facili- 
tated the starting of the next stage of the experiment. 

147. Selected dais were taken for training in midwifery in the local 
hospital. They were given food, lodging and a stipend during the 
period of training and, when they went back to work, they accepted 
with greater willingness than before the help and guidance of the 
health visitors in the conduct of the deliveries they had to handle. 
The domiciliary rnidwiferv service wliicli was thus developed was 
based on the hospital, the two health visitors acting as the agents 
for carrying out skilled supervision of the work of trained dais. 
Through antenatal and postnatal clinics established at the hospital, 
health visitors and trained dais were encouraged to persuade expect- 
ant mothers and women after childbirth to attend the clinics for 
suitable advice and treatment. The hospitalisation of difficult cases 
of labour was also facilitated through the co-operation that was 
established between that institution and the trained dais. It will 
thus be seen that, although in a limited way, a co-ordinated scheme 
of institutional and domiciliary midwifery service was developed in 
the area by utilising the services of trained dais. The success of the 
scheme was founded on the absence of compulsion and on the en- 
listing of the interest and co-operation of the hereditary midwife by 
disarming her of her fears and suspicions regarding the .intentions of 
the local health authority. 

148. We understand, from another member of our committee 
(Dr. Butt), that the attempt to train indigenous dais and improve 
their normal practice of midwifery has been found equally successful 
in the Punjab. 

149. In selecting dais for training experience has shown that it is 

ditecult to wean elderly women from their established habits and 
that the more intelligent among their daughters and daughters-in- 
law provide suitable material for such training. When devising the 
course of study it should be borne in mind that dais working^ m 
urban and rural areas require a somewhat different type of training- 
Tn both cases emphasis must he laid on certain common matte^, 
which include the diet in pregnancy, the hygiene of pfegnancy, the 
danger signals to be looked for, the various presentations, the conduct 
of labour with the minimum of interference and the importance ot 
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,giving up certain bad habits of midwifery known to be practised by 
indigenous dais. The better facilities for hospitalisation and for 
antenatal and postnatal care that towns generally provide point to 
the desirability of emphasising, in the training course for the urban 
dai, the need for sending expectant mothers to maternity and child 
welfare centres for periodical examination and treatment and for 
advising all women with any abnormality or adverse medical con- 
dition to seek admission into hospital for delivery. In the absence 
of equal facilities for medical care in the rural areas, the training 
of the rural dai should lay special emphasis on danger signals and 
abnormalities, the precautions to be taken under such conditions, 
the availability of skilled attention in the neighbourhood and the 
methods of transporting the patient to hospital with the least possible 
risk to her health. In both cases the training ' should include the 
experience of midwifery under hospital conditions and in the homes 
of the people. Hospital and home conditions are so different that we 
consider experience of domiciliary practice essential. We recommend 
that, during training, a minimum of ten domiciliary cases of confine- 
ment should be carried out by each dai. At first the latter should 
watch a certain number of such cases conducted by the health visitor- 
,md she should later conduct them herself under the supervision of 
the health visitor. 

150. Two essential features of any scheme for a midwifery service 
through dais should be the provision of (1) adequate supervision and 
(2) facilities for refresher courses. Under our scheme there will be, 
during the first five years, a dispensary with two maternity beds at 
ilio headquarters of each primary unit as well as a 30-bed hospital to 
serve the needs of four primary units. In the next five years the 
number of such hospitals will be doubled so that each will serve two 
fiiioh units. We recommend that the training of dais should be 
started, on the lines indicated above, at each of the 30-bed hospitals 
and primary unit dispensaries. The services of the four health visitors 
attached to each primary unit can be utilised for initiating work on the 
lines which has been followed in Dera Ismail Khan. Such prelimi- 
nary work directed towards winning the confidence of the local dais is 
of the utmost importance. Later, a combined institutional and domi- 
niliarv service for mothers and children can gradnally be developed, 
the 30-bed hospitals and the dispensaries with their maternity beds 
taldng their share in the proposed programme. The women doctors 
attached to the primary units and the hearth visitors can take a 
prominent part in the development and maintenance of such a 
service. 

151. In British India the annual number of births is probably in 
file neighbourhood of ten millions and, even if a proportion of this large 
iiiHnber of expectant mothers is to receive skilled attention during 
pregnancy and childbirth, the need for enlisting' the services of the 
^ricligenous dat, as an interim measure, cajmot be over-emphasised. 

is recognised that, even after such training as she may be given, 
dai is not likely to prove as satisfactory as a qualified midwife 
^^<1 that the danger of such an imperfectly trained person is that 
fiio may lapse into her old and undesirable habits. One of the rea-. 
50ns for such return to old habits was, in the past, the inadequacy 

provision for supervision over the work of trained dais. The four 
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health visitors working in the relatively small area of a primary unit. 
should be able to provide a much higher degree of supervision tlian 
could be exercised in the past. Another method of ensuring a reason^ 
able measure of eflBciency is by providing refresher courses for dais^. 
Such training should be available at least at intervals of two years.. 
The 30-bed hospitals and the dispensaries with their maternity beds- 
will have to perform this function also. 

152. We must emphasise, at the same time, the need for proceed- 
ing with the training programme for midwives on the lines indicated! 
by us. The purpose in view is not, however, to deprive the doi of her 
hereditary profession through her replacement by trained midwives 
from other classes of the community. We believe that, with t^ie 
development of the postwar educational programme, most of the 
younger women of the dai community will, within the next fifteen 
or twenty years, become sufficiently educated to qualify themselves 
for the full course of training prescribed for a midwife. The pro- 
gramme of dai training described in the previous paragraphs, with 
its special emphasis on a sympathetic understanding of the existing 
disabilities of these women, will also have helped, it is to be hoped, 
to turn large numbers of that community into active collaborators 
with the health department in the provision of midwifery service to 
the people. In these circumstances what we anticipate is that 
increasing numbers of the younger women of the dai community 
will become available, as the years go by, for the complete training; 
of a qualified midwife and that these will form the vast majority 
of those who are employed in the State midwifery organisation. Thus 
the objective we have in view is the upgrading of the existing class 
of hereditary workers in the field of midwifery in the country into^ 
fully trained and efficient workers. 

153. The subjects of control over the standards of training required 
for nurses, health visitors and mid wives and of their control from 
the professional point of view have been discussed in Chapter XXII(c). 

F. Nursing Orderlies and Ward Ayahs 

154. At present no regular training is given for these workers. It 
is very desirable, however, that they should be given an element iry 
understanding of the principles of hygiene, the cause and spread 
of disease and the methods to be employed for protecting them- 
selves and others. They should be instructed also in the routine* 
and non-nursing duties of n nurse, and should be capable of relieving 
the latter in the carrying out of these, so that she may be more 
usefully employed on her professional duties. At the same time, 
they should in no case be taught, or expected to give, nursing atten- 
tion to the sick. 

(VI) HOSPITAL SOCIAIi WORKERS 

155. Hospital social service brings to the care of the sick in institu- 
tions such knowledge of their social conditions as will hasten ana 
safeguard their recovery and help to prevent any recurrence. Such 
knowledge enables those responsible for their treatment to under- 
stand and treat the patients' illnesses more effectively. In the 
carrying out of her duties the medical social worker has become, 
in fact, an assistant to the physician in the dia&rnosis and treatrnen 
of disease. 
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166. The medical social worker is comparatively a new comer in 
the held of medical service. She is called upon to use her profes- 
sional skill and knowledge in efforts to effect desirable changes in 
the relationship of the patient and his physical and human environ- 
ments. She is also being increasingly recognized as an essential 
professional colleague of the physician in the analysis and treatment 
of the physical and emotional disturbances of his patients. When 
the physician discovers or suspects the existence of social malad- 
justments it should be his duty to refer the case to the social 
worker, defining for her the specific social and emotional disturb- 
ances which he suspects to be holding up effective treatment. 

157. The duties of a hospital social worker may therefore be 
divided broadly into two main sections, the one constructive cr 
positive, and the other negative or semi-negative, and in a sum- 
marised form they may be stated as follows (Stone — vide infra): — 

‘‘(a) Discovery and making available to the medical staff any 
factors in the patienli’s environment that may have any 
bearing on his physical condition, thus supplementing 
medical history by social history. This would include 
any facts of heredity, personality, manner of life, honje 
environment, worry about finances, dependents, charac- 
ter of employment and strains and hazards incidental 
thereto, recreations and standard of living generally, or 
shortly all facts that may influence diagnosis and affect 
the plan of treatment. 

(b) Influencing and guiding patients in carrying out treatment 

by making the physician's directions simple and con- 
crete, and helping them to carry out the plan of treat- 
ment through to completion. 

(c) Overcoming obstacles to successful treatment or recovery r 

particularly in the out-patient department, and during 
convalescence. Under this head also, it may be neces- 
sary to see that medical and surgical supplies (instru- 
ments, spectacles, teeth, etc.) are secured; that social 
or economic conditions affecting the patient adversely 
are corrected, and that as far as possible a situation 
favourable to recoverj^ is secured. This last may mean 
new employment, temporary financial assistance, reliev- 
ing patients of responsibilities for care of children,, 
special assistance with f(>od, etc. It will also include tht? 
provision of sanatorium or convalescent treatment where 
advised by the medical staff. 

(d) Arranging for supplementary care of patients. This is the 

positive side of this second requirement and is treated 
under heading number 3. This and the next duty will 
require a thorough knowledge of the powers and duties 
of all the available social and health agencies of the 
country. 

(e) Educating the patient in regard to his physical condition in 

order that he may better co-operate in the programme 
laid down by the physician, this programme providing 
not only for the cure of illness, but the promotion of 
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health with a view to the prevention of illness. With- 
out this service much valuable and expensive treatment 
would be wasted because of its ineffectiveness. 

(f) Discussing with patients their resources, and collecting, if 

required to do so, their contributions towards the cost 
of the treatment given. 

(g) Checking the abuse of hospitals, both as to out-patients 

and in-patients, who on examination are found to jfee : 

(i) in a position to pay for treatment; 

(ii) persons insured under the National Health Insurance 

Acts, entitled to the services of a panel doctor, and 
not requiring special hospital treatment. 

(iii) beyond the power to benefit by any assistance other 
. . than that obtainable through the Public Assistance 

Committee." 

158. It is evident that, in any progressive scheme for the develop- 
ment of Social Medicine along these lines, it is essential that 
workers of this t 3 rpe should be brought under active instruction as 
quickly as possible. The chief difficulty at the moment is to obtain 
any adequate training in India. It is a training which cannot be 
undertaken by amateurs, or by the method of trial and error. 

159. An attempt has been made at the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work in Bombay to develop courses for social 
workers, and we have had the benefit of discussion with the Director 
of that school. It appears that the two year graduate courses at 
present being given, in addition to the pre-professional and general 
courses, cover the following: — 

(1) Family and child welfare. 

(2) Juvenile and adult delinquency. 

(3) Industrial relations and labour problems. 

(4) Administration of social work. 

(5) Medical lectures for social workers. 

(6) Medical hygiene and psychiatry for social workers. 

(7) Social and family case work. 

These courses as they stand are too specialized and restricted and 
would require considerable modification and expansion in order to 
meet the needs of a hospital service. 

160. For the guidance of those who will have to devise suitable 
courses for India in this important department, reference should he 
made to the following authoritative works : 

fl) ‘Hospital Organisation h Management' by Captain *1. F. 
Stone— chapter 22 and 

(2) ‘Hospital Organisation & Management' by M. T. 
MacFachem— chapter 12. 

161. The training of a hospital social worker is the same whatever 
the field in whiqh she will eventually work, i but Psychiatry is 
e;!cception. The education of a psychiatric . social worker requires a 
diffeirent training and different examinations. In addition to the 
general training' referred tp above, a candidate ipust, spend an extra 
year in specialised training. Thq, pfiain functions of such workers 
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described in the Interim Beport.on Social and Preventive Medicine* 
by the Boyal. College of Physicians (October 1943) as follows : ^ — 

(1) To obtain social histoHes by means of which the psychiat- 

rist is enabled to see the patient more clearly against 
his domestic and wider social background. 

(2) To ensure that the patient’s relatives, or others close ro- 

him, provide as far as they can the psychological and 
material environment judged necessary to further his. 

' recovery and maintain his mental health. 

(3) To bring the resources of the community to bear on the 

patient’s needs, e.g., by referring some of his problems, 
to employers, relief agencies, social clubs, etc., which 
can help him, and by aiding him to make the best use 
of the available facilities. 

(4) -To ease by after-care the diiSicult transition, from more or 

less dependent patient to self-reliant member of the* 
community. 

(5) To carry out systematic social investigations needed for 

assessing the causes of good health and illness, the 
effectiveness of treatmeht, dr other matters of medical 
and social import. 

(6) To educate the public — incidentally, in the course of her 

work — to take a sensible attitude towards mental health 
she is well-placed to do this, and is a fitting interme- 
diary. Teaching the public to discard harmful pre- 
judices and to act promptly to nip illness in the bud 
will be the special worker’s business as well as the 
doctor’s. 

162. We consider it extremely desirable that suitable persons 
should be sent without delay to foreign countries where this branch 
of health work is receiving special attention, in order to acquire the* 
neceesa^ training and to study what is being done in those countries. 
On their return to India, they should be employed in initiating 
training schools for hospital social workers. 

(VII) THE TBAINING OF TECHNICIANS 

163. In the great advance of medical science in recent years the 
need has increasingly developed for a large ancillary army of workers 
to assist the medical practitioner in those technical details and 
processes which would otherwise fritter away his energies, and in 
order to allow him adequate time to devote himself to the more- 
strictly medical aspects of his profession. These technicians, who' 
form a highly ^cialized group of personnel, may be broadly classi- 
fied under the following heads: — 

(1) Laboratory technicians. 

(2) Badiographers. 

(8) (a) Occupational therapists. 

(b) Physical therapists. 

164. In India courses of training have not reached an adequate 
standard except in Madras, though several Missionary institutioua 
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have made a beginning in this direction — notably the Christian Medi- 
cal Association of India, which has instituted a training school at 
Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Arogyavaram. 

165. In the U. S. A. the training of occupational and physical 
therapists and of clinical laboratory technicians is governed by the 
Council of Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. According to the last published report (Jl. Am. Med. 
Assoc. March 22, 1941) every physical therapist technician had, in 
that year, an average of 12 months training in addition to a pre- 
liminary qualification either as a physical educator or as a nurse, 
and 275 students were in training in 15 approved schools. There 
were, at that time, some 200 schools training clinical laboratory 
technicians. In China training schools for technicians have been in 
operation for the last 20 years with 6 — 12 months courses in labora- 
tory techniques. In Russia there has been an increasing demand 
for this type of personnel, trained in a one year course. A unique 
feature of the Russian technicum is that individuals who complete 
a technical course for a specified period and, at the same time, 
satisfy the requirements of a medical worker’s faculty which is 
designed to train daily worker^i for higher education, may proceed to 
study for a medical qualification. 

liaboratory Technicians 

166. The laboratory technician or medical technologist has been 
defined as person who by education and training is capable of 
performing the various chemical, microscopic and bacteriological 
tests used in the din gnosis and treatment of disease under the super- 
vision of a qualified physician or clinical pathologist.” 

167. Schools for the training of such technicians should be orga- 
nised by universities, colleges of medicine, well-equippt d hospitals 
and public healtli laboratories. The responsibility for training in 
Hospitals should be placed on the hospital administrative staff, while 
in the colleges and universities this responsibility should be laid 
upon the controlling Board. Every such school should have a com- 
petent teaching staff, the Director of which should be a graduate in 
medicine and a pathologist of recognized ability who should take part 
in, and be responsible for, the actual conduct of the training course. 
Not more than two students should be attached for laboratory practice 
to each senior member of the teaching staff of each department. 

168. Laboratory technicians may be trained either in the Depart- 
ments of Anatomy or Physiology of a Medical School, or in the 
Departments of clinical laboratory sciences, Pathology, Bacteriology 
and Pharmacology. Each student should receive practical training, 
adequate in kind and extent under competent supervision in a 
hospital laboratory. Such a hospital should have a minimum of 
2,000 admissions, and an average of 15,000 tests and examinations 
carried out in the laboratory department annually. Adequate space, 
light and modem equipment should be provided in the Laboratory 
<lepartment, while there should be a library with up-to-date reference 
books and periodicals. A satisfactory record system should he pro- 
vided for all work carried on in the Department. Candidates f^r 
admission should preferably be persons who have completed the 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate or the Matriculation examin- 
ation with Science as one of the compulsory subjects of study. 
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169. A laboratory technician may qualify himself in either of the 
following two groups — 

(1) Anatomy and Physiology (for work in those departments). 

(2) Pathology, Bacteriology and Biochemistry (for specific 

laboratory work). 

The period of instruction for each of these groups should be two 
years. Courses considered suitable for this purpose are detailed in 
Appendix 42. 

Itadiographers 

170. The radiographer assists the radiologist in a manner similar 
to that in which the dental hygienist assist the dental practitioner. 
He sets the radiologist free in fact for the finer details of his 
specialized practice. 

171. The training of this type of personnel has, naturally, to be 
undertaken in an Institute or Department of Kadiology and Physico- 
•electric therapy. The standard of entrance should be the Interme- 
diate Science, preferably with mathematics or a pre-degree examin- 
ation of an analogous standard. A suitable course of training 
designed to extend over two years is set out in Appendix 43. 

Examinatioxui 

172. An examination should be held at the end of each year’s 
•course. The examiners should be appointed by the examining body, 
which should issue certificates to the successful candidates after the 
completion of 2 years’ course. It is desirable that no examination 
-fee should be charged. If this is not possible, then only a nominal 
fee of Bs. 10 or less, depending on the conditions prevalent in a 
province, should be paid by the candidates. 

In the case of both the above classes we propose that the Examin- 
ing Body should be a Board constituted by either the Ministry of 
Health or by the Administrative Medical Head of the Province. 

Tuition Fee and Caution Money 

173. No fee should be charged for the training, but the candidates 
will have to deposit caution money of Ks. 60 in the case of a 
laboratory technician and Ks. 100 in the case of a radiographer. 
This exemption from the payment of fees is suggested in considera- 
tion of the fact that candidates will be doing work for the department 
during the course of their training. 

Registration 

174. Adequate consideration must be given to the question of regis- 
tration of these technicians and, as a guide to the establishment of 
such a register, an extract is given as Appendix 44 from the 10th 
edition of a booklet describing the function^ of the Registry of 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists. 

Occupational and Physical Therapists 

175. There are at present no regular arrangements for the train- 
ing of such therapists in India. It is very desirable that scboole 
should be established at an early date which will supply adequate 
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training in the rehabilitation of the sick. We do not feel that, ak 
this stage, we can offer any concrete proposals for such training but 
suggest ths^, in the near future, experts from abroad, if necessary, 
may be brought to India temporarily, and also that selected persons 
with adequate qualifications inay be sent abroad to study the prob- 
lem with a view to the establishment of schools and courses of train- 
ing suitable to the needs of this coimtry. 

As a guide to those who may have to organise these courses we 
have included in Appendix 45 of the set-up proposed by the Council 
on Medical Education in Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for schools for occupational therapists, physical therapists and 
clinical laboratory technicians. 
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introduotion 

1. A study of the present state of existing institutions, which is- 
fully set out in the survey section of our Report, will show quite- 
clearly how great is the need for the improvement, expansion and< 
development of medical research in India in all its branches. The 
outstanding defect at the present time is the almost complete absence 
of organised medical research in the various departments of the 
medical colleges. It is true to say that, apart from a few noteworthy 
exceptions, research in these institutions has been very badly neg- 
lected. The chief factors concerned are : (1) ignorance on the part of 
the authorities of the importance of research in relation to the 
maintenance of a high standard of teaching and the development of* 
the right attitude of mind in the student; (2) insufficient personnel 
of the right type; (3) the prevalent practice of employing part-time 
teachers especially for clinical subjects and the consequent necessity 
for teachers to engage in private practice in order to make a reason- 
able living; (4j insufficiency of suitable equipment and, in some 
cases, lack of adequate accommodation and (5) inaptitude for, or 
lack of interest in, research on the part of many of the teachers em- 
ployed. No proper facilities exist in India for training the young, 
alert minds of the country in a scientific approach to medical matters- 
and this lamentable deficiency probably accounts for the indifferenti 
attitude to research on the part of many of the teachers in medical 
colleges. 

2. Organised medical research in India at the present time depends, 
to SB large extent, on the Central and Provincial Government insti-^ 
tutes, on the small cadre of officers of the Medical Research Depart- 
ment and on the Indian Research Fund Association, which has- 
hitherto functioned mainly through the agency of these officers and 
institutes. The opportunities for the conduct of research in Central* 
and Provincial Institutes have diminished progressively in direct 
proportion to the increase in volume of the routine duties which? 
they have been compelled to undertake, usually without any corre-. 
spending increase in staff. The Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
for example, was originally constituted for the primary purpose of 
undertaking investigations both in the laboratory and in the field, 
hut it has been compelled to undertake such a heavy burden of 
routine work that, in recent years, research- work has become, at* 
best, a spare-time activity of enthusiastic individuals. In fact, 
research on any appreciable * scale has been possible in recent years 
only when additional personnel, material and equipment have been' 
made available through grants-in-aid from the Indian Research 
Fund Association. The same trend has been apparent in most of the 
Provincial institutes. It is important fully to realise this throttling 
effect of routine work on research- even in laboratories in which re- 
search was intended to be the primary function. There are at 
present few facilities for post-graduate trarining in teaching and re- 
search in medical subjects. Such as are available are centred chiefly* 
in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and the All-India? Insti- 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health. 

3. The opportunities available in India for the investigation uf 
^any medical and public health problems a^e as good as, if nok 
better than, those in almost any other country. It is true to say 
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^hat, in the past, Lidia has been in the forefront on such major 
health problems as malaria, cholera and kala-azar and has taken a 
prominent part in the investigation of such other important problems 
as rabies, plague, leprosy, the dysenteries and nutrition. Neverthe- 
less, the achievements^ of the past have not been commensurate 
with the unequalled material available for research or with the 
’pressing needs of the country. 

4. While it has been freely admitted that the Indian Research Fund 
Association has fulfilled a useful function within the limits imposed 
by the financial resources at its disposal, it is generally felt that 
research as at present organised is narrow and restricted, and that 
there is an urgent need not only for it to be organised on a broasder 
basis but also for making funds much more freely available for 
research work. Hitherto the Indian Research Fund Association has 
been the chief organisation in India which has subsidized research. 
The amount of money available for distribution has been only 
about Rs. 4 lakhs per annum, an allocation which is considered to 
be miserably inadequate to meet the needs of medical research in 
a vast sub-continent* Provincial Governments, with a few excep- 
tions, have taken little interest in medical research and have not 
been prepared to spend money on it. 

5. Within recent years great advances have been made in India in 
the production of pharmaceutical and biological preparations by 
private enterprise. It may be accepted that some of the firms en- 
;gaged in work of this kind are already well established although the 
standards so far achieved, at least in so far as the preparation of 
biological products is concerned, are not, in all corses, entirely satis- 
factory. It is apparent, however, that this trade has come "to stay 
And it will be wise to foster and encourage it with such safeguards 
-as are essential to protect the public interest. India provides a 
vast market for preparations of this kind and, if this young industry 
is carefully nursed it should eventually be able to meet most, if not 
all, of the requirements of the country. 

We shall now proceed to examine the possibility of remedying 
these defects and to make proposals for future development. 

I. Organization of Medical Research in India 

6. The criticisms made of the existing organization for medical 
research in India have already been cited. Organizations for medical 
research in other countries were examined in detail including the 
Medical Research Councdl in Great Britain, the National Medical 
Research Council in Canada, and the National Research Council in 
the United States, all of which have contributed greatly to the 
furtherance of medical research in their respective countries. A 
common feature of all these organizations is that they enjoy great 
latitude in the formulation of their research policy and complete 
freedom in the disposal of the funds allotted to them. We are 
unanimously of the opinion that in India some similar central body 
for medical research is essential. We consider thart this should bo 
constituted as a separate autonomous organisation unfettered in the 
formulation of its research policy and vested with full powers to hold 
and disburse moneys allotted to it from public funds, or placed art its 
disposal by private benefactors. We recommend the constitution 
of a statutory organisation consisting of: — 

(1) a Scientific Board, which would be the executive machinery 
*of the organisation and 
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(2) au Administrative Body which would form the link between 
-the Board and the Government of India and exercise genercl supor- 
Tision over the working of the organisation. 

(1) The Scientific Board 

This Board would undertake the executive responsibilities of the 
iorganisation for the furtherance of medical research. The Board 
should include the following; — 

(a) Medical research workers of standing and experience* 

(b) Bepresentatives of universities and medical colleges. 

(c) BepresentaUves of the principal scientific bodies in India. 

(d) Prominent workers in the field of public health and 

clinical medicine. 

(e) Non-medical representatives of allied and fundamental 

sciences. 

(f) Persons with experience of health administration. 

The work of this Board should be aided by the formation of an 
;adequate number of expert advisory committees for special subjecte. 
«(2) The Administrative Body 

We suggest that it should have the following type of member- 
fship : 

(a) The Minister of Health in the Central Government. 

(b) Bepresentatives of Government Departments for Agricul- 

ture, Industry, Labour and Finance. 

(e) One representative of the Council of State. 

(d) Two representatives of the Legislative Assembly. 

The Director General of Health Services with the Government 
of India should be in attendance trt all meetings of this body. 

The Board would make recommendations regarding the alloca* 
tion of funds for the furtherance of research to the Administrative 
Body, in which would be vested the power of giving sanction to such 
allocation. 

(3) A wholetime Secretary specially selected for his scientific 
eminence, organizing ability and driving power should be appointed 
for this statutory organization. 

The majority of ns consider that, if a National Besearcb Council 
of India should be formed irt some future datc^, the proposed central 
organisation for medical research should lecome a Division or Board 
of this Council, though some of us are of the view that, though the 
closest liaison with it should be established, the question of ulti- 
mately incorporating the research organisation in the National 
Research Council might be left for decision at a later date. 

The functions of the central medical research organisation pre- 
ssed above would be: — 

(a) Formulation of policy in regard to the future development 

of medical research in India and the co-ordination of 

all medical research activities. 

(b) Stimulation of research activities in imiversities and medi- 

cal colleges and arramgements for exchange of associate 

professorships with this end in view. 
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(o) Responsibility for the selection and training of medical 
research workers. 

(d) Constitution of an adequate ninnber of expert advisory 

committees for special subjects. 

(e) The promotion of research programmes and the allocation* 

of funds for, or in aid of, their conduct. 

These functions would be exercised by the Scientific Board consti- 
tuted as in (1) above under the general supervision of the administra- 
tive body constituted as in (2) above. 

We also recommend that the Indian Research Fund Association 
should b® merged into the Central Medical Research Organization 
now proposed. 

n. Medical Research in Teaching Institutions 

7. Postgraduate Teaching Institutions — 

There are only two highly-organized and developed medical post- 
graduate teaching institutions in India at the present time, namely, 
the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. In each of these, advanced 
courses of instruction, as outlined in Vol. T of this report, are given 
and research work of a high order is regularly carried out. Both are 
capable of further development and the lines on which this should, 
in our opinion, be carried out are given below: — 

(a) School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta . — This School is for 
all practical purposes an All -India Institution and it should therefore 
be largely, if not wholly, a Central Government responsibility. At 
the present time students, teachers, research workers and patients 
are drarwn from all parts of India and even from beyond its frontiers. 
Up to now the Government of Bengal has met the greater portion 
of the expenditure incurred, although much of the money available 
for research work has been derived from other sources, in particular 
from industrial concerns, from the endowment fund of the School 
and from the Indian Research Fund Association. 

The work of the School is at present greatly handicapped by 
lack of sufficient accommodation. The various departments are so 
overcrowded that their research activities are impeded and it would 
be virtually impossible to accommodate any appreciable number of 
postgraduate students. For this reason, training facilities of an 
exceptionally suitable nature are denied to many potential teachers 
and research workers. 

At the present time, the work of the School is decentralized into 
nearly twenty so-called departments, ('ach of which covers only a 
very limited sphere of work. This has the disadvantage that, from 
the point of view of training young graduartes, individual departments 
do not afford a sufficiently broad basis for training purposes, and 
furthermore research work on narrow specialities is liable to be 
Qarried out in water-tight compartments. It is true that the Pro- 
fessor of Tropical Medicine acts as co-ordinator of research, but it 
would probably be more satisfactory if research work was co-ordinjd 
ed after several of the departments had been amalgamated under 
better and more direct supervision. 

There are very strong reasons for retaining the School and its 
associated hospital in its present location and there is an urgent 
necessity for greatly increased accommodation to allow of the proper 
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C'ondiict, and of the further develo])ment, of the work of the School. 
iUniortunatelj' . the possibility of x>rGviding increased accommodation 
on the ijresent site appears to be remote as there are no vacant sites 
in the immediate vicinity. The most obvious remedy would be for 
the School to take over the large, modem and well-equipped labora- 
tories at present occupied by the All-India Institute of Hygiene, 
which is situated immediately adjacent to the School. This w'ould 
provide immediate relie, f for the present congestion and would leave 
room for future development for many years to come. As a first 
step in placing the Schcx^l on an all-India footing, it would be fitting 
if the Government (d India were to gift these buildings to the School. 
This would, of course, entail the provision of new accommodation 
for the Institute on an equivalent, or preferably more generous 
scale elsewhere. 

Given suitable personnel and the opportunity to expand by pro- 
viding ini])roved and enlarged acecnmiodation, the School may 
safely be left to develo]> into a centre for teaching and research on 
tropical medicine second to none in the world. As has already been 
pointed out, the clinical material and other facilities available are 
unj)aralle](*d. I'lie fullest use should be made of these facilities in 
developing centres for the training of teachers and research workers. 

We emplursize the need for additional organizations of this kind 
at other important centres in India. 

(b) A^I-I}i(}i(L lu.sfitute of Ht{<jicnc and Public flcalth . — The All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health is much less over- 
crowded, and is organized on a much broader basis than the Cal- 
cutta’ S(*hool of Tropical Medicine- If all the accommodation in the 
Institute buildings w’ere made available to the legitimate depart- 
ments of the Institute, space would be sufficient for present needs. 

The Institute has hitherto failed to fulfil one of the primary 
lunctioiis for which i* was established, namely, the investigation of 
methods of ai)plying knowledge of medical protection to large com- 
munity groups. Eecently, a collaborative scheme between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Bengal has placed under 
the control of the Institute a large area near Calcutta where oppor- 
tunities wall be availal’M' ‘or iuvesligatiniis of this hind. The 
research activities of the Institute should be directed to the solution 
of ])rob]ems of two main types. In the first place, research is 
I 'apiired in order to develop effective methods of^ publk* administra- 
tion best suited to the social and economic conditions prevailing in 
India. In the second place, the development of such methods will 
raise problems for the elucidation of which knowledge is not at 
present available and research will therefore be required. For 
example, the provision of a safe water supply must be based on 
proper wmtcr stand c.rds for the working: out of wdiich collaborative 
msearch between the sections of microbiology, chemistry and epide- 
miology w^ill be necessary. The investigation of efficient methods 
nf applying knowledge may well raise other problems for the solution 
of which the co-operation of other institutes such as the departments 
nf the natural sciences of a university may be required. The evo- 
lution of the present methods of controlling yellow fever provides a 
classic example of the necessity for collaboration with the pure 
physicist. In brief, the chief research activities of the Institute 
should be directed to the solution of problems of administration 
<lesigned to facilitate the adoption of practical recommendations by 
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the most efficient methods. The Institute would thus serve as a staffi 
college for administrative health officers. 

8. Medical Colleges 

In order to rectify existing conditions in the medical colleges of 
India as regards the conduct of research work, a drastic overhaul 
will be iiecess.'Try. This is a matter which concerns, primarily, pro- 
fessional education. A complete change of outlook towards research 
in the various departments of the medical colleges in India must be 
achieved, and a greatly increased number of properly trained 
workers must be provided in order to establish active research cen- 
tres in the meditial colleges. This subject is discussed in some 
detail in the section of this report dealing with the recruitment and 
training of medical research workers, but may be summarised here- 
as follows : — 

(1) The importation, for short periods, of medical research 
workers of recognized standing- 

(2) The appointment of associate professors, financed, if neces- 
sary, by the Central Medical Research Organization, to conduct and 
stimulate research. 

(3) Exchange professorships. 

(4) The provision of scholarships for selected young workers 
including promising 3^oiing graduates in the basic sciences. 

Primary requirements in establishing research centres in the 
medical colleges are : an iiu-rease in the number of properly trained 
personnel; the retention of wholetime workers; the provision of ade- 
quate emoluments; liberal provision for study leave; the prohibition 
of private practice and the provision of better accommodation and 
equipment. 

In our view the departments of the medical colleges, both clini- 
cal and pre-clinical, provide the most ftrvourable and most desirable 
location in which to establish research centres. 

in. The Recruitment and Training ol Medical Research Workers 

9. We recognize that the number of suitable medical rescai’c’i 
workers imd the facilities for training them ai'e at present inadequate 
in India, and that before any expansion of medical research can be 
undertaken, the primary requirement will be a great increase in 
the number of properly trained workers available. No extension of 
medical research will be possible until this requirement is met. 

10. We consider that responsibility for recruiting medical research 
workers, and for the creation of training centres for them, must be a 
primary function of the central organization for medical research, 
and that this function should be freely exercised at the earlicsi 
possible moment. The following methods are recommended to 
achieve this end: — 

(1) The provision of scholarships to facilitate the training of 
young workers in the universities, medical colleges and 
other laboratories and institutions in India, in num- 
bers up to the capacity of these institutions to tram 
them adequartoly- Promising young science graduates 
who might eventually be suitable for medical researen 
work but who are unable to meet tbe expenses of » 
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medical education, should be given scholarships for 
this purpose or directed into lines of work in which? 
their training may enable them to take up research on^ 
subjects allied to medical research, with »>he necessary 
financial and other assistance. 

(2) To facilitate such training, the services of workers of 

recognized standing in different branches of medical 
science should be obiained for short periods for attach- 
ment to suitable medical institutions. The duty of.' 
these workers will be to conduct research on selected 
subjects in which young scholars and graduates would 
be associated. 

(3) The provision of on adequate (and annually increasing)' 

number of scholarships for young Indian graduates 
(medical and non-medical) tenable abroad for a period 
up to three years, to enable them to receive advanced 
training in special fields of study. Candidates for this^ 
typo of scliolarsliip might suitably be selected from' 
amongst those trained as suggested in (1) and (2) 
above. Those selected for scholarships for training 
abroad would be required to devote their energies to- 
acquiring s])ecialized knowledge of the subjects inr 
which it was intended that they should be employed 
on return. They should not acquire academic degrees 
or diplomas without the express sanction of the spon- 
soring authority. 

(4) The formal ion of active research centres in universities 

and medical colleges in India by the appointment of 
associate professors, selected by the Central Medical 
Research Organization, for the express purpose of pro- 
viding facilities for the advanced training of senior 
students and graduates, so as to interest them in, and 
fit them for, research careers. 

11. We recognize that medical graduates are unlikely to undergo- 
the necessary training for a research career unless subsequent employ- 
ment in such work can be secured for them and consider that 
arrangements for thi.s must be a further responsibility of the Cen- 
tral Medical llescarch Organization which has selected the graduates 
and has ni ranged for their training. We therefore suggest that, in 
consultation with ihe authorities concerned, subse^nent omploymeiit 
might suitably he arranged in (1) the ])roposed All-India Medical 
Institute: (2) a Central or Provincial laboratory or institute where 
their services could he suitably ein])lo\ed; (3) a university or medi- 
cal college as associate professors or research workers; and (4) any 
suitable field of mr'dic^al or public health w’ork in which their train- 
ing and experience would be of value. 

12. The Central Medical Research Organization must, where neces- 
sary, be prepared to meet the emoluments of trainees until such 
time as they are absorbed into regiiLar eiTiployment> or have ceased 
to be productive in the field of research. 

13. We recommend that the terms and conditions offered to medi- 
cal research workers should be such as to provide reasonable security 
and to ensure freedom from financial worry. It is not recommended 
that workers should enjoy such a degree of permanency as mighlr. 
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•tend to foster indifference and lack of effort. Adequate scales of 
pay with provident fund benefits are recommended, and continued 
employment should be given to all who retain their capacity for 
fruitful research. Work should be subject to periodical review and 
in those cases where a worker has lost his powers of original work, 
his services sliould either be dispensed with at the conclusion of his 
contract, or, if he is otherwise an industrious and efficient worker, 
every effort should be made to find him employment of a more 
routine Jiature so far as this may be possible- 

14. Although we have dealt with the question of training teachers 
and research workers in varidlis branches of medicine in other places 
in this report, we may set out here certain principles which should 
govern the development of provision for such training. 

Objective . — The object should be to devedop teacdiers in the 
various branches of medical science whose competence is based on 
.personal ability, and experience gained through teaching and inde- 
pendent research in their own fields. 

Selection of TraiueCfi. — Tra’nec^s should bo soloctod from flis- 
tinguished graduates in medicine or graduates in science, with 
honours or post-graduate qualifications, and should be chosen by a 
personnel selection board on lines now employed by the Army Medi- 
cal Service^ — primarily on a basis of aptitude for, and attitude to, 
scientific studies. A satisfactory health record should be essential 
for acceptance. 

Science graduates should be eligible for training in the pre-clini- 
cal fields and may be required to attend courses in selected medical 
subjects for orieiitatioii. 

Medical graduates who have completed their curriculum, except 
for the intern year, should be eligible for training in the pre -clinical 
•fields if the intern year has been spent in the department concerned. 

lo. The Course of Training. — We recoiuiucnd that the minimum 
period of training should be four years including the intern year. 
Science graduates should enter training as interns in the department 
concerned. In the case of those who have already had experience 
■ of teaching, the period of training may he of shorter duration. The 
details of the course of training recommended are outlined briefly in 
Appendix 46. 

IG. In order to implement the sii.;gestions made above we speei- 
ifically recommend: — 

(1) the creation of an All-India Medical Institute, 

(2) the establishment of post-graduate training institutions in 

different provincial centres for subjects which will not 
be included in the programme of the All-India Institute, 
and 

(3) the development of a number of teachers training depart- 

ments as a short-term policy to initiate postwar 
development. 

As regards (1) and (2) our specific recommendations have been 
rset out elsewhere in this report- 
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We consider that immediate action should be taken to make 
possible all the three recommendations set out above. 

IV. The Vutiire of Medical Beeeaich in ExtitUng Qovemxnent Insti- 
tutes and Laboratories 

17. Existing institutes and laboratories under the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments have fulfilled important functions in the past 
and we recommend that these should not only be continued but 
extended. 

18. It has been the universal experience in India that research in 
the Central as well as in the Provincial institutes has been progres- 
sively encroached upon by an ever-increasing volume of routine work. 
We therefore consider it imperative that any institution created for 
the special purpose of undertaking basic research should at all costa 
avoid acceptance of responsibility for routine work of any kind. The 
sxisting Central Research Institute at Kasauli has now become little 
more than a centre for the manufacture of biological products amd 
it is recommended that work of this kind should continue to be 
carried out at this Institute together with applied research in rela- 
tion to this primary function and certain other routine functions^ 
which will be considered more fully below- 

19. The existing institutes and laboratories in the Provinces also 
have heavy routine duties to perform and these are likely to increase 
in the future. In the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, the 
scope and functions of the King Institute and the Haffkine Institute 
respectively have increased progressively over the past forty years. 
The stage has now been reached in both of these l^esidencies when 
there is an urgent need for decentralization of some of the functions 
of the main institutes by establishing regional laboratories at select- 
ed centres. These laboratories should be affiliated to the parent 
institute and should undertake only those functions wdiich it is 
desired to decentralize as for example, diagnostic laboratory work for 
hospitals and practitioners, and public health laboratory work such 
as the examination of water, foodstuffs, etc., as required by the 
public health services. Other functions such as the manufacture of 
biological products should continue to be the responsibility of the 
parent institute. The accommodation and facilities available in the 
existing institutes should be improved and expanded to permit of 
the conduct of research work on a larger scale than is at present 
possible, and to allow of the training of personnel in routine and 
research methods. Regional laboratories should be planned to 
allow for expansion of the routine duties allotted to them and to 
provide sufficient accommodation and equipment to enable them to 
undertake research, especially research of a clinical nature. A more 
detailed consideration of the future of the existing and proposed 
laboratories in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay will be given 
in later sections of this report. 

20. Til some Provinces, existing institutes and laboratories are in- 
adequate for present day needs and in some there is little or no pro- 
vi'^ion for work of this kind. In Bengal, for example, the Govern- 
uient has made provision for the conduct of routine public health 
laboratory work and for the manufacture of essential biological pro- 
ducts in piecemeal fashion. The existing laboratories are consider- 
ed to be totally inadequate for the needs of the Province, and we- 
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jrecommeiid the creation of an Institute of Preventive Medicine in 
Bengal on the lines proposed for the future development of the King 
Institute, Guindy or the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. In addition 
to a new institute of this kind, adequately staged, constructed and 
equipped on modem lines, the creatioii of subsidiary regional labora- 
tories at selected centres throughout the Province is recommended. 

21. In other Provinces, such as the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces, provision for public health laboratory work, clinical diagnostic 
work and the manufacture of essential biological products are barely 
sufficient for present-day needs, and we recommend that the existing 
public health laboratories in these Provinces should be improved and 
expanded on the lines indicated above, and ultimately de-centralized 
in a manner similar to that proposed for Madras and Bombay. In 
those Provinces and Indian States where few, if any, facilities at 
present exist for work of this kind, new institutes will be required. 

22. One of the primary functions of the main institutes in the Pro- 
vinces, whether existing or proposed, will be to undertake the large- 
scale manufacture of primary public health requirements of vaccines, 
sera and other biological products. This does not mean that Gov- 
ernment laboratories need come into competition with commercial 
hrms already engaged in the large scale manufacture of biologicals, 
since the latter are engaged chiefly in the preparation of products 
required by hospitals and practitioners throughout the countrv rather 
than those of primary public health importance such as prophylactic 
vaccines, vaccine lymph, etc. 

23. We recognise that the manufacture of biological products by 
commercial firms in India is an industry which is now well-established 
and one which, at the present time, is making rapid progress. There 
are already numerous firms in Bengal, Bombay, the Punjab tnd 
Kashmir. As a rule, the manufacture of biological preparations i^* 
undertaken by firms engaged also in the manufacture of other pro- 
ducts such as pharmaceutical preparations. We also recognise that 
some of the leading commercial firms in India have already ma.lp 
great strides towards the production of biological preparations unde*’ 
more satisfactory conditions than was formerly the case. Two of us 
(Drs. Vishwanath and Butt) are of the opinion that the time has now 
arrived when the manufacture of such products should be a respons- 
ibility of commercial firms under sufficiently strict Government inspec 
tion to ensure public safety. The others, while taking due note of 
recent developments in the manufacture of these biological products 
by commercial firms, consider that the interests of the people should 
come first so far as essential medical requirements, including such 
biologicals, are concerned. The large scale production of basic pro- 
phylactic preparations, such as cholera, plague, T. A. B. vaccines, 
vaccine .lymph and^antirabic vaccine is of paramount importance to 
public health authorities in India in protecting the people against epi- 
demics. Jt is therefore considered that their production should 
remain a Government responsibility. So far as the requirements of 
these products of non-govemmental agencies are concerned. Govern- 
ments should make these products available at cost price or even 
helow the cost of manufacture, where necessary. 

The views of our colleagues on this and certain other points are set 
out in a note which is appended to this chapter. 
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24. The following specific recommendations are made in regard to 
the existing Central and Provincial Government laboratories. 
Organixations Financed by the Central Government 

25. (a) The Central Research inatitiite, Kasauli, — ^This institute 
was originally designed to fulfil the functions which its name implies 
but it has been compelled to accept the responsibility for an ever-in- 
creasing volume of routine work, particularly the large-scale production 
of vaccines and sera. Nevertheless, a large amount of important 
research work has been carried out at the Institute, some of it having 
a direct bearing on improved methods and procedures for the manu- 
facture of biological products. We recognize the need for a model 
biological station maintained by the Central Government and we 
consider that the existing Institute at Kasauli would, with certain 
modifications and extensions, provide a suitable location for such a 
station, the primary functions of which would be (1) to manufacture 
a representative series of biological preparations under optimum con- 
ditions so as to provide an ideal standard for the trade; (2) to carry 
out applied research, particularly in regard to the evolution of newer 
and better products and of improved methods for their preparation; 
and (3) to provide a training centre for expert technical personnel 
in work of this kind. We consider that Government cannot reason- 
ably enforce the provisions of the Drugs Act (1940) and demand a 
4niidnrd of manufacture by commercial concerns which they them- 
selves cannot demonstrate. In addition to the routine functions at 
present being performed by the Institute and those proposed above, 
provision should also be made at the Institute for a permanent Serum 
Statirlardization Section. 

2fi. The present buildings and equipment of the Institute at 
Kasauli are in most respects satisfactory for the work in progress but 
there are certain serious defects which would require to be rectified 
before the Institute could become a model biological station with faci- 
lities for applied research. Apart from the many facilities already 
available at Kasauli, the climate is ideally suited for breeding and 
maintaining animals under very favourable conditions. The Kasauli 
Institute possesses a fine library and would make an ideal centre to 
which research workers from the plains could recess during the hot 
weather for the purpose of preparing reports, papers for publication, 
etc. 

Tt is suggested that the name of the institution be changed into 
the Central Biological Products Laboratory. 

27. (b) The Malaria Institute of India. — Becommendations as "o 
the future role .of this Institute are given in the section of this report 
which deals with researches on special subjects. 

28. (c) The Biochemical Standardization Laboratory. — This labo- 
ratory forms the nucleus of the proposed new Central Drugs 
Laboratory. We recommend that the latter should be constituted at 
fte earliest possible date. We recommend that provision should 

made in the new Central Drugs Laboratory for the conduct of 
research of an applied nature relating to the evolution of newer and 
better methods of assay. 

Organizations Financed by Provincial Governments 

V survey of existing institutes and laboratories given in 

^ol- T of this report shows that some of these are good fe.g., King 
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Institute, Madras and Haffkine Institute, Bombay); some are 
barely sufficient for present needs (e,g., the laboratories in the United 
Provinces and Punjab); some are poor (e.g., the laboratories in 
Calcutta) and that in some Provinces none exist at all. We recognize 
the value of well-developed institutes of preventive medicine ia 
relation to public health work in the Provinces and emphasise the 
need for at least one modern, well-equipped and adequately staffed 
institute of this kind in each Province in the first instance. As 
progress is made, it will be necessary to create additional insti- 
tutes and laboratories at other centres throughout each Province 
so as to de-centralize most of the functions of the parent institute. 
Proposals on these lines have been put forward by the Birectors 
of the King Institute and the Haffkine Institute for the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay respectively, and so far as they 
go these proposals have our full support. It is felt, however, that 
these proposals represent an immediate necessity and that 
even if they were implemented in full, the end-point in the 
provision of laboratory and research facilities would not have been 
reached. We are not, however, in a position at present to make 
specific proposals for further development. With the rapid expansion 
of health services contemplated under our health programme, the 
need for laboratory services will naturally increase. At the same 
time the medical teaching centres contemplated under our scheme, 
the district headquarter organisations and even the secondary healtli 
units may be expected to provide laboratory facilities of different 
degrees of efficiency. Further, in regard to special branches of medi- 
cine, laboratory and research facilities will be developed in different 
provincial postgraduate training centres we have recommended. In 
these circumstances we must leave it to the provincial health autho- 
rities to plan the development of such further laboratory and resea ^^'h 
facilities jas may be required in the light of the arrangements which 
will come into existence as the result of the proposals we have 
already made. 

30. The proposals for the development of an improved labora- 
tory service for Madras Presidency, which will be described in some 
detail below, set a standard which other Provinces would do well to 
follow both as regards the functions of the regional laboratories and 
as regards the organisation of the Central Provincial Institutes. Simi- 
lar proposals have been made for the Bombay Presidency. IVe 
would suggest that, for reasons already stated, this scheme of 
regional laboratories should be linked with other developments iu 
connection with our health programme. 

31. The Madrae scheme . — We recommend the continuance, on an 
extended scale, of the functions hitherto carried out by the King 
Institute, and endorse the proposals outlined by the Director of the 
Institute for the re-organization of the Institute itself and for the 
development of daughter regional laboratories to be established 
throughout the Presidency. These proposals are briefly summarized 
below : — 

32. The creation of regional laboratories , — ^There is an urgent neea 

tc de-centralize some of the functions of the King Institute * 

laboratory service may be more readily and more widely available 
In the districts than is the case at present. Hitherto, the King 

iute has served as the laboratory for most of the diistrict headquarters 
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hospitals but, owing to the limited amount of clinical material which 
it has been possible to send to the Institute for examination, the 
hospitals have not had as complete a laboratory service as they require. 
In addition, health workers in the field, especially during epidemics, 
cannot at present obtain adequate laboratory service near at hand. 
For these reasons the creation of regional laboratories at the follow- 
ing centres is necessary: — 

(1) Bellary — ^to serve the needs of the Ceded districts. 

(2) Madura — to serve the Southern districts. 

(3) Coimbatore — to serve Salem and the West Coast districts. 

(4) Vizagapatam — to serve the Northern Circars. 

The last-named could conveniently be established in connection with 
the Medical College at Vizagapatam and, if medical colleges are 
established in the other places also, the regional laboratories should 
be associated with them. Other districts such as Nellore, North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Chingleput, and Madras City would continue to 
be served by the parent institute at Quindy, while the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, Coonoor would continue to serve the Nilgiris and surrounding 
areas. 

33. The functions proposed for these regional laboratories include 
the conduct, for their respective areas, of the following: — 

(1) Bacteriological and serological examinations of all clinical 

material received from hospitals and dispensaries and 
from the public health authorities. 

(2) Examination of samples of food submitted in connection 

with the Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

(3) Examination of water from protected supplies in the area. 

Eegional laboratories would also serve as subsidiary centres for tlu* 
distribution of biological products, such as therapeutic sera and pro- 
phylactic vaccines. In addition, the regional laboratories would be 
well-placed for development as centres of research, particularly 
clinical research for which a wealth of material would be available 
from the well-equipped district hospitals. Decentralization on the 
lines recommended would ensure more efficient and more widespread 
diagnoses of disease and better investigation and control of com- 
municable diseases. There would also be provision for the extension 
of the important functions of food and water analyses, thus providing 
for an extension of food and water control to the remoter areas. 
Eegional and district laboratories, when formed, should be placed 
under the administrative control of the Director of the parent Insti- 
tute at Guindy. A cadre of especially selected and trained officers 
and assistants should be maintained to serve the King Institute as 
Well as the regional and other laboratories in the Presidency. Simi- 
larly, common provision should be made for the supply of all labora- 
tory materials, stores and equipment. 

34. Re-organization of the King Institute, — ^It is not anticipated' 
that, when some of tbe functions of the King Institute have been 
de-centralized in the manner outlined above, the work of the parent 
mstitute will be decreased. On the contrary, it will bo extendi and 
•developed, especially for research purposes, and this will necessitate 
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a re-organizatibn of thfe existing sections and the provision of addi^^ 
tional accommodation and equipment. The Director's proposals tor 
re-organisation of the Institute, with which we fully concur are sum 
marised below: — 

(1) Diagnostic Department. — ^For the examination of clinical; 
material, the preparation of diagnostic reagents and their issue to all 
regional and other laboratories in the Presidency, and the .main- 
tenance of stock cultures. 

(2) Department for the Manufacture of Bacterial Vaccines. Sterile 
Solutions, etc. — The work of tfiis department would be carried out- in 
a new block especially designed and built for the purpose. 

(3) Vaccine Lymph Department. — This department would remain, 
as at present, a centre for the manufacture, storage and distribution 
of vaccine lymph. 

(4) Department of Anti-toxins. — ^This department would produce 
therapeutic sera for the Presidency and also products for immiinizo- 
tion against diphtheria, tetanus, etc. 

(5) Government Analyses Department. — This department would 
carry out duties similar to those at present undertaken for the areas 
under its jurisdiction and would be available as a reference laboratory 
for the new regional laboratories. 

(6) Department of Water Analysis and Algal Control. — This 
department would assume responsibility for the chemical and 
bacteriological analyses of water and undertake research work on the 
control of algal growth in water-supplies and on water purification. 

(7) Department of Medical Bacteriology. — This department would 
assume responsibility for the conduct of laboratory work on malaria, 
filariasis, dracontiasis, medical entomology, helminthology, etc. Field 
investigations in connection with these diseases would be carried oui 
by the ‘'Investigation Units*' already established for the purpose. 

(8) Blood Bank Section. — ^This section would function mainly as 
a blood processing centre if the policy of establishing blood banks 
(whole blood) in the Presidency is adopted. It would also serve as a 
centre for research in the development of better methods of processing 
and drying. 

When the Institute has been re-organized on the above lines and 
when additional staff, accommodation and equipment have been mads 
available, it will be possible to continue and expand research activity 
in the various departments. The Institute is at present better staffed 
and equipped for research on filterable viruses than any other in India 
and is likely to maintain its premier position in this field of work. 

The good library facilities at present available will be further 
developed in order to provide a comprehensive medical library for 
South India, the amenities of which will be available to workers in 
other medical institutions and to private practitioners. 

85. Haffkine Institute, Bombay. — The Haffkine Institute, Bom- 
bay, has made rapid advances during the past decade and may now 
be considered one of the best equipped and most active laboratoiies 
in India for routine and research work of the type undertaken. Av 
the present time work is in progress to extend the laboratory accom- 
modation at a cost of approximately Bs. 12 lakhs in order to set up 
new departments. 
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tor future development uow being discussed include the 
Leation adequate laboratory service for the Presidency by the 

S^dabtd^ a'^d'hvT^ laboratories at Belgaum, Poona, .Nasik and 
efch dfsSt I improved laboratory services at 

thftf <7 hospital throughout the Presidency. The^intention is 
£th foriof^te? ®*5f“ded laboratory services will undertake work 
pmposaL ar^ Public Health Department. These 

proposals are, therefore, very similar to those outlined for Madras 
Presidency. 


37. In order to increase the supply of highly-trained luboratorv 
technicians in the Province to keep pace with the expansion outlintd 
r ® scheme is at present being initiated under which the Haffkine 
Institute will recruit 12 science graduates each year to undergo a 
?9T^Q^ m bacteriology and clinical pathology, lasting for 

12 to 18 months. The aim will be to train 70 to 80 men of this typo 
for posts in the extended laboratory service of the Province. 


38. We recommend the continuance of the routine and research 
functions at present being performed by the Haffkine Institute and 
endorse the proposals for their future development and extension. 
We also recommend that the plans for establishing regional labora- 
tories throughout the Province and for improving laboratorv facilities- 
at each district hospital should be carried out. 


311. (c) Laboratories maintained by the Government of Bengal.-- 
The provision at present made by the Government of Bengal for the 
conduct of public health laboratory work, particularly for the prepara- 
tion of essential biologicals, is quite unsatisfactory. There is a very real 
and urgent need in Bengal for a properly constructed, staffed and 
equipped Institute ,of Preventive Medicine organized on the lines 
proposed for the future development of the Kins: Institute. Guihdy, 
or the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. We consider that such an insti- 
tute could be conveniently located on the outskirts of Calcutta where 
building sites can be obtained at cheaper rates and on a more exten- 
sive scale than in the urban area. The chief functions of the institute 
recommended would be: — 


(1) The conduct of public health laboratory work of all kinds, 

including departments for food and water analyses, diag- 
nosis, medical biology, etc. 

(2) The preparation, under optimum conditions, of a repre- 

sentative series of biological products, including depart- 
ments for the large-scale preparation of bacterial 
vaccines, anti-rabic vaccine, anti-toxins, prophylactic 
toxoids, vaccine lymph, sterile solutions for parenteral 
injection, etc. 

(3) To provide accommodation for the Provincial Drugs Control 

Laboratory. 

(4) To provide a training ground for expert technical per- 

sonnel. 

(5) To carry out applied research in relation to all branches of 

the routine work of the institute. 

40. An institute of this kind would undoubtedly be a great asset to 
the Province, but it is probable that, with greatly increased emphasis 
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on public health activities of all kinds, it would soon become neces- 
sary to establish subsidiary laboratories, especially for public health 
and diagnostic work, at other centres throughout the Presidency. 
These might conveniently be established on lines similar to those 
proposed for regional laboratories in Madras Presidency. One of 
the most important functions of the main institute would be to 
form a modem biological station so as to set a high standard for the 
various commercial firms already established in Calcutta, and to 
provide a training ground for expert technical personnel to be 
employed by them. 

41. The new institute should be established on bold lines and 
should be constructed and equipped in such a manner that it could be 
adapted to altered functions or new lines of work, without incurring 
extensive structural alterations. The functions of any institute of 
this kind are continually changing and developing in relation to up-to- 
date knowledge and no greater mistake can be made than to build 
and equip an institute with regard only to its immediate require- 
ments. 

42. Laboratory Services in other Provinces , — ^We recommend the 
progressive development in all other provinces in India of laboratory 
services and facilities for research similar to those outlined above for 
the three Presidencies of India. 

Organizations Financed from Other Sources 

43. Pasteur Institute of South India, Goonoor . — This institute is 
capable of being developed into an active centre for medical research. 
So far as they go the laboratories and equipment are good, but any 
great extension of work require the provision of additional labora- 
tories. The institute is exceptionally well-provided with facilities for 
the breeding and maintenance of laboratory animals. 

44. ine iitibociauon ot tne Pasieur xusutute ol South India is uhe 
only remainmg ’Pasteur'' organization in India which is self-support- 
ing and, tiierefore, inherits a claim to become the chief centre for 
rabies research in India, it is recommended that it should be deve- 
loped as such, and that it should receive additional support from other 
sources such as the proposed Central Medical iiesearch Organization 
or the income on the invested capital of the Association of the Pasteur 
Institute of India. Babies research has been neglected in recent 
years although there is still a great need for it. For example, the 
anti-rabic vaccine at present in use is identical with that introduced 
by Semple at Kasauli in 1911, which must be regarded as an 
extremely crude product. Preliminary work carried out at the 
Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, a few years ago has shown that it is 
possible experimentally to eliminate much of the animal protein from 
sheep-brain vaccine without impairing its antigenic value. It is 
obviously important that this work should be followed up especially 
as t&ere are indications that the rare, but highly dangerous, compli- 
cation known as “paralytic accident” may be due to the brain protein 
included in the present crude vaccine. The aetiology of “paralytic 
accident” is another problem which deserves further investigation. 
Likewise, there is room for further* research to evolve better and more 
certain methods for the diagnosis of rabies in animals. These and 
other unsolved problems in regard to the diagnosis and prevention of 
rabies necessitate the setting up of at least one active centre for 
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rabies research in India and, in our opinion, the Pasteur Institute 
Coonoor offers an ideal location for such a centre. It would, of 
course, be necessary to increase the staff of the Institute, to provide 
the necessary equipment for the work to be undertaken, and possibly 
even to extend the available laboratory accommodation. Babies is 
very prevalent both in jackals and dogs in the Nilgiris and no diih- 
culty would be experienced in obtaining strains of “street*' virus 
for experimental work. 

45. The Institute at Coonoor is already well equipped to imdertake 
laboratory diagnostic work for hospitals and practitioners and it could, 
therefore, be readily converted to undertake the functions of a re- 
gional laboratory for the Nilgiris area in the scheme recommended 
for the Madras Presidency (see recommendations under King 
Institute , Guindy) . 

46. The continuance in Coonoor of the Nutrition Besearch Labora- 
tories as a nutrition centre for South India, and of the South India 
branch of the Malaria Institute of India already in Coonoor is recom- 
mended. If these various interests were properly coordinated, the 
Pasteur Institute would become a very active centre for research on 
such important subjects as rabies, nutrition and malaria. The easy 
accessibility of all parts of South India from Coonoor and the enorm- 
ous amount of material available in or near Coonoor, make it ideally 

iiited for development as a research centre for these subjects. 

47. Miscellaneous , — The potentialities of other institutions in the 
tuture development of medical research in India will be appareni 
from the review of the resources of individual organizations given in 
the first volume of this report. 

V. Besearohes on Special Subjects 

48. Certain special subjects, particularly malaria and nutrition, are 
of such paramount importance to all sections of the community in 
India that research on them is required on an exceptionally wide scale. 

49. Malaria . — While it is recognized that there- is still need for 
further research of a basic natme on many aspects of the malaria 
problem in India, knowledge of this disease has advanced so far that 
the bulk of the research work now necessary on this subject is so 
intimately integrated with practical malaria control measiures that 
the two cannot be disspciated. The .organization required for practi- 
cal malaria control measures and research activities associated with 
them is primarily of a public health character and must be so re- 
garded and financed by the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The following minimum organization is considered to be essential; — 

(a) The Malaria Institute of India . — ^This organization, originally 
constituted and financed by the Indian Besearch Fund Association, 
has already been taken over in part by the Central Government, and 
iiow functions as a public health organization financed from Central 
Revenues. The existing organization has been properly conceived, 
hut requires to be greatly expanded in order properly to fulfil the 
functions enumerated for this Institute in the section dealing with 
our recommendations in respect of malaria. 

The research activities of the Institute are, at present, financed 
hy the Indian Besearch Fund Association but there is great need for 
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the extension of these activities. Research activities must remain 
a primary function of this Institute, especially research of an applied 
nature, while research of a basic nature should be carried out in asso- 
ciation with the appropriate sections of other organizations such as 
the proposed new All-India Medical Institute and Chairs of Malario- 
logy in Medical Colleges. There are many aspects of the malaria 
problem which can best be investigated in this way, for example, 
the study of biological, clinical, biochemical and pharmacological 
problems. 

The Malaria Institute of India must maintain its position as i>he 
chief information bureau on malaria in India, and the Director and 
stah of the Institute must keep themselves fully informed of all 
advances in knowledge made in other parts of the country and of the 
world. Delhi is considered to be a suitable location for the present 
Institute, but it is desirable that the branch of the Institute estab- 
lished at Coonoor in JS. India should be retained and expanded. 

The Malaria Institute has done much to spread knowledge of this 
disease throughout India particularly by training medical officers from 
all parts of the country in malariology, and also engineers in the 
principles and practice of malaria prevention. Apart from this we 
have included the suggestion, in our special recommendations in res- 
pect of malaria, that Chairs of Malariology should be established in 
selected medical colleges in the Provinces in order to provide fur the.’ 
facilities for teaching and research in the subject. 

(b) Provincial Malaria Organizatwis . — There is an urgent need 
in each Province in India for a strong malaria organization to plan 
and execute malaria control schemes and to condu(-*t the preliminary 
and concomitant investigations which are invariably necessary in 
connection with them. We have made detailed recommendations 
for the establishment and maintenance of such provincial organisn- 
tions in the chapter on malaria. 

The wealth of clinical material available for study at all medical 
teaching and relief centres throughout the country should be utilisefl 
for the conduct of special investigations on the clinical and them 
peutic aspects of malaria. 

50. Nutrition . — Nutrition is a problem of vital concern to th 
people of India. Active research is a necessary part of any successful 
attack on the nutrition problem. All progress is based on research 
and there is abundant evidence to show that, nutrition research can 
make valuable contributions to human welfare. In all progressive 
countries, largo sums are spent on nutrition research and it is neces- 
sary that, in India also, such research should receive ample 
encouragement and support in order to hasten the solution of short; 
and long-term policies regarding nutrition. 

• 51. The Nutrition Research Laboratories at Coonoor were founded 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in order to provide a strong 
centre for research on nutrition problems; to act as an information 
bureau so as to make the results freely available to all concerned; 
and, in collaboration with public health officers, to translate these 
results into practical nutrition *work. We recognize the important 
work already carried out by this organization and recommend that 
the Coonoor laboratories should be retained as a nutrition centre tor 
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South India. We consider, however, that extended provision for ohe 
study of nutrition in India both in its laboratory and public health^ 
aspects, is necessary. Experience has shown that the Central 
Government has been unable to make the fullest use of the Coonoor 
laboratories on account of their great distance from the Capital. The 
creation of a strong central nutrition organization with staff and labo- 
ratories adequate to form a permanent centre for research, reference,- 
advisory ^and advanced training work, is recommended. This might 
conveniently be included as a section of the proposed new All-Indin 
Medical Institute. 

52. Apart from this j^ro vision lor iiutrition research at the centre, 
there is a great need for widespread research to be carried out in the 
universities, medical colleges and other laboratories in the country. 
In addition, the great mass of clinical material available in India 
provides an opportunity for India to lead the world in clinical res earch 
on nutrition. We recommend the development of clinical rei^earch 
units to be attached to some of the larger hospitals in India, and. 
in particular, to hospitals for children's and opthalmic diseases. Non- 
medical workers, such as biochemists, could play a valuable p^irt in 
the work of such units. 

53. La our .view the present system of supporting nutrition re- 
search by teniporary year-to-year grants to individual workers haE^' 
certain disadvantages, including interruption in the continuity of work 
and the frequent loss of the services of workers who have gained some 
experience. We recommend that this system should be largely re- 
placed by the support of nutrition research units of a more permanent 
nature at selected places where suitable laboratories exist togethei) 
with a nucleus of experienced workers and competent direction. This 
would ensure continuity of work and provide opportunities for the 
training of skilled nutrition workers as well as for the development 
of national nutrition orsanizations. The two such units recently 
established at Bnmhav and Dacca should be further developed. 

54. consider that the translation of the results of research to 
practical public health measures is an essential function of the Health 
Departments of the Central and Provincial Governments. We have 
therefore made proposals for the creation, as a part of the health 
organisation, of nutrition departments at the Centre and in each 
Province, in that chapter of this report which deals with our recom- 
mendations regarding nutrition. For the composition and functions 
of these nutrition departments reference may be made to that chapter. 

55. We recognize tlie necessity for training all medical and public 
health workers in nutrition, and to this end we recommend rhat 
satisfactory instruction in the subject he included in all training 
programmes including the medical curriculum and the courses given 
to health visitors, health inspectors, etc. 

56. Clinical Research . — In spite of the great wealth of clinica\ 
material available in India, very little clinical research of high quality 
has hitherto been undertaken. An exception to this rule is the- 
research work carried out at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicme 
with which the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases is asso- 
ciated. A similar successful arrangement for clinical research has^ 
been provided at the Pasteur Institute, Shillong, to which a small 
CHnical Besearch Hospital is attached. The hospital attached to the^ 
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onedical college, which will form an integral part of the proposed ^1- 
India Medical Institute, will also facilitate the promotion of clinical 
•research. Nevertheless, it will be necessary, in our opinion, to create 
facilities for clinical research in many other centres throughout India. 
There are already many well-equipped hospitals with abundant clinical 
material in which research work could be undertaken. The primary 
jrequirements in stimulating such activity is the provision of jadequate 
personnel of the right type. In most instances it would be necessary 
to provide additional laboratory accommodation, equipment and 
•experimental animals. It would be necessary to engage workers 
specifically for wholetime research work. If this practice were 
followed in all teaching hospitals in India, present and future, a field 
for clinical research would be opened up which would probably be 
unsurpassed in any other country in the world. In many cases the 
conduct of clinical research would require the close cooperation of the 
•preclinical and technical departments of the teaching institutions. 
To facilitate team work of this kind, it would be desirable to appoint 
for each teaching institution a Director or coordinator of research. 
Apart from clinical research in teaching hospitals, further opportuni- 
ties are likely to be provided in connection with the extension of 
laboratory services in the Provinces, as, for example, at the regional 
laboratories proposed for the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
which it is anticipated will be intimately connected with well- 
equipped district headquarters hospitals. We recommend that these 
and all other facilities for clinical research should be exploited to the 
fullest extent. It is visualized that if clinical research is encouraged 
in the ways indicated, centres of high repute for research and 
advanced teaching in clinical medicine and surgery and the various 
specialities will spring up throughout the country. Potentialities for 
the creation of such centres already exist as, for example, the Ortho- 
paedic Surgery Unit in Madras and the Eadium Therapy Unit at the 
Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 

5V. Social and Environmental Factors in relation to Health and 
Disease . — We recognize that many of the recommendations made in 
iliis report for the future extension and development of medical 
research in India relate chiefly to research activities in medical 
colleges, hospitals, and other institutions. While “institutionar' 
research of this kind is of the greatest value, there is a danger of its 
becoming so specialized and technical that the primary importance 
of the many indefinite factors of aetiological and human interest in 
^relation to the ill-health of the country may tend to be overlooked. 
During the past two or three decades, medical research all over the 
world has tended to become “mechanized** and there has been an 
insufficient appreciation of the fact that ill-health, even that due to 
many of the organic diseases, has discoverable origins in a complexity 
of environmental factors including social, domestic and rccnpational 
maladjustments associated with econcmic insecurity, dietary insuffi- 
ciency, over-fatigue and a host of other related factors. Social and 
•environmental factors in relation to health and disease are of parti- 
cular importance in India, not only as regards the study of human 
reactions to them but also as regards their influence on the vectors 
of insect-home diseases. 

58. Little is as yet known of health itself within the considerable 
franges of age, sex and occupation or of the manifestations and 
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standards which distinguish the individual in full health from iha* 
iodividual with incipient illness, perhaps not yet demonstrable by 
known methods of detection. Likewise, little is known of the* 
environmental factors which favour the spread of such insecfi-bome* 
diseases as malaria, plague, kala-azar, the typhus group of fevers, etc. 
There is in India an inexhaustible field for the investigation of these 
and many other problems related to social diseases and disability, and 
for the study of man during growth and development and his reactions 
to environmental stress. There is much to be learned too, from the 
periodical study of healthy groups in childhood, adolescence and 
later life. 

59. This approach to the investigation of ill-health is not a new 
concept t'lt it is one which has been brought sharply into focus in 
other countries as the result of the war, and one which, it is hoped 
will persist in the post-war period. The success which has attended 
the practical application of the results of research on this important 
subject has been amply demonstrated among the peoples of Western 
countries under the duress of war and has resulted in a re -orientation* 
of outlook on disease in these countries. 

60. We, therefore, recommend that in planning the future develop* 
meat of medical research in India, adequate provision should be made 
for research on this important subject. It is felt that research on 
this aspect of health and disease must follow a definite plan. The 
first essential will be to collect statistical and other data relating to 
the possible aetiology of the problem under consideration. iSubse* 
quent analyses of such data would be likely to give some indication 
of the probable causes of high disease rates. It would then be neces- 
sary to undertake a close study of individual cases of the disease in 
question with special reference to environmental history. Any en- 
vironmental factor under suspicion would have to be further investi- 
gated by making a survey of an adequate population sample exposed 
to the suspected aetiological factor together with a parallel survey 
of a comparable group not so exposed. The next logical step would 
be an attempt to reproduce the conditions in experimental animals 
and, finally, it would be necessary to prove or disprove the hypothesis- 
by modifying: the environment of an exposed group by removing or 
neutralizing the suspected adverse factor or factors and observing the 
effect on the incidence of the disease in question. 

61. Investigations on the lines suggested above would obviously be 
beyond the competence of isolated individual workers and would 
have to be undertaken by comprehensive research teams requiring 
the closest collaboration and cooperation between public health 
officers, hospital clinicians and private physicians, statisticians, nutri- 
tion and other research workers, sanitary inspectors, health visitors, 
social workers, and even local lay bodies. The onus of unearthing 
and exposing social and environmental evils in the aetiology of ill- 
health must rest with the medical profession and their scientific asso-i 
ciates. The laborious task of collecting and analysing stat'stical data 
and of recording factual evidence and socio-medical experience must 
be borne largely by those whose concern is with the social rather 
than the individual aspects of disease and in order that they may be 
able to fulfil this function, they must be guided by teaching and 
research in social medicine. The scope of this subject is so vast ibai 
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it could not be adequately dealt with by a special branch, but must 
become an integral part of all medical and social activities. In pre- 
:parati6n for this, the importance of the subject must be stressed at 
all stages of the medical curriculum. 

62. There is an increasing tendency for medical subjects to oe 
grouped in the form of a “Y**, the stem of which represents subjects 
common to ail fields, while one arm represents the subjects dealing 
.mainly with individuals, and the other the subjects pertaining 
to groups of individuals or communities. Research of the kind here 
visualised would be centred mainly, though by no means exclusively, 
in those departments concerned chiefly with community studies in 
both urban and rural areas. The development and strengthening of 
these departments would, therefore, be a primary necessity in foster- 
ing research in social and environmental factors in relation to health 
and disease. The field to be covered would, however, be so compre^* 
hensive that it would be necessary to appoint specially selected 
workers to initiate, stimulate and, above all, coordinate research on 
this important aspect of human welfare. 

'Conclusion 

We wish again to emphasize that, for the effective extension and 
development of medical research in India, greatly increased and im- 
proved provision for training on a higher standard in the universities 
and medical colleges is essential at all stages, and that, in order to 
achieve this, existing institutions will require improvements and addi- 
tions to their accommodation and equipment and to their academic 
staff, while many more training centres will be required. The *‘m- 
ployment of wholetime teachers and research workers on scales of 
pay adequate to attract the very best men will all occasion an enorm- 
ous increase in expenditure, but this must be regarded as unavoidable 
if any real progress is to be made. 

A Note on Medical Research Dr. Vishwanath and Dr. A. H. Butt 

04. Apart from paucity of funds the worst enemy of the progress of 
medical research in India has been the fact that the officers employed 
in the Medical Research Department, were mostly engaged in the 
loaiiufacturc of bioli^gical producis and had very little, ii any, time to 
devote to their declared function — ^Medical Research. A stage of de- 
velopment has now been reached in the country when the manufacture 
of biological products should be a purely Governments function, if 
the State is worked on a socialistic basis. If its organisation is capi- 
talistic, the manufacture of biologicals should be in the hands of the 
trade but under proper Government supervision. The existing condi- 
tions under which Government is in competition with trade is unjusti- 
fied, particularly when it deflects personnel which should be serving 
the advancement of medical research, to routine manufacture. 

^5. One important channel of financing medical research in India 
has been a quasi -Government organisation — The Indian Research 
Fund Association. In our opinion the financing of medical research 
could be aided effectively and expeditiously by a progressive Goven> 
-ment. The argument of less red-tape in the working of a quasi- 
Govemment organisation is offset. by greater scope for nepotism under 
such an organisation. 
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CHAPTER XX 

ALL INDIA MEDICAL INSTITUTE 

.Introduction 

1. At an early stage in our examination of the problem of deve- 
loping a comprehensive health service in India we realised that 
certain outstanding needs must be met before any progress in the provi- 
sion of such a service couid be made. These include (1) a 
considerable expansion of existing facilities for the training of doctors 
and other health workers in order to produce the large numbers 
that will be required for our scheme, (2) a revision of the standard? 
of professional training in order to produce types of workers fully 
equipped to participate in a modern health programme with ito 
newer and expanding conceptions of service to the community and 
(3) the training of a sufficient number of workers capable of under- 
taking research into medical and allied problems on a scale far in 
advance of what has been accomplished in the past. In that section 
of the report which deals with professional education we have dis- 
cussed, at some length, our proposals for increasing the numbers of 
institutions required for training the different types of health per- 
sonnel and for improving their education in accordance with modern 
trends. We have also advocated the provision of facilities for 
research by all the departments of these institutions, because we feel 
that undergraduate and postgraduate teaching of the requisite 
standard can be attained only in an atmosphere of active research. 

2. These institutions will naturally have to concentrate on the 
production, in as large numbers as possible, of the different tvpes of 
health workers required for the health services we have proposed. 
Side by side with these developments, however, we consider it of the 
first importance that at- least a few institutions, which will concen 
trate on quality, should also be established at suitable centres in 
different parts of the country. We realise that considerations of 
cost and the need to stnff these institutions with the most luehly 
qualified persons available will, in all probability, make it very 
difficiiH to start with more than one such training centre. But no 
time should be lost in developing one such centre for which we would 
suggest the designation “All-Tndia Medical Institute.” The ohjeots 
c)f the Institute should be: — 

(1) to bring together in one place educational facilities of the 

highest order for the training of all the more important 
types of health personnel and to emphasise the cIos(? 
interrelation existing between the different branches of 
professional education in the field of health; 

(2) to promote research of the highest type in all the branches of 

study for which the Institute will be responsible; 

(3) to coordinate traiming and research; 

(4) to prpvide postgraduate training of an advanced character 

in an atmosphere which will foster the true scientific 
outlook and a spirit of initiative and 

<5) to inspire all persons who undergo training, undergraduate or 
postgraduate, with the loftiest ideals of the profession to 
which they belong and to promote in them a community 
outlook and a high degree of culture, in order that they 
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may become active apostles of the progressive spirit iu 
whatever field they may be called upon to serve, whether 
it be teaching, research, general health work or adminia- 
tratioh. 

Though the alumni of such an Institute may not be numerous, we 
feel conlident that the induenoe which they will exert in ti^ir respeo* 
tive spheres will be out of all proportion to their numbers. 

In no held of medical work is the need for men and women of 
the highest training and equipment greater than in that of teaching. 
We look forward to the Institute sending forth such workers, even 
though it may be in relatively small numbers, to the teaching institu^ 
tions in different parts of the country, where we anticipate they will 
help to create and maintain something of the high ideals of teacMng 
and research with which the Institute will have inspired them. Apart 
from such contribution to the development of professional education 
in the country which the Institute will make, we believe that, in 
view of the present shortage of highly qualified teachers, it may be 
advisable to include, within the functions of the Institute, the train- 
ing of a limited number of selected individuals from the provinces, 
so that the facilities for advanced training available at the Institute 
may be extended as widely as possible without sacrificing efficiency 
in any way. It is hoped that the Institute will attract to itself candi- 
dates from among the most talented products of the provincial medi- 
cal colleges, who in due course will return to their alma mater^ there 
to disseminate the ideas and ideals acquired by them at the Institute. 

The Bange of the Institute’s Activity 

3. We suggest that, in the beginning, the Institute should aim 
at providing only medical training in all its branches and also the train- 

' ing of nurses. The Institute must, therefore, have as an integral part 
of it, a medical college with its teaching hospitals and laboratories 
as well as a college to provide the highest type of nursing education. 
Later on, provision should be made for the training of all higher types 
of health workers. We have in mind particularly dental education, 
public health engineering, medical zoology in its different branches 
and certain other subjects in which the non-medical man performs 
important health functions. 

4. We believe that the contribution which the proposed Institute 
can make to promote the cultural value of medical * education will 
be greatly enhanced by the provision of a Chair of the . History of 
Medicine. The humanising influence of a study of the history of 
medicine has been well described by Rofessor Henry B. Sigerist in 
« recent publication (Appendix 47). 

He says: 

'‘Instruction in medical history, if properly conducted, could 
greatly contribute to the trailing of an educated physi- 
cian. It would teach the student history, the history of 
his own country but also the history of the world with a 
bias on medicine that would* brin^ the subject much closer 
to him. It would teach him to look at modem medicine 
from the perspective of history and to see it in- all its 
economic, social, religious and philosophic inriplioations, 
as the result of a long development, as a dynamic process. 
He would soon find that scientific medicine has a philo- 
sophy also. We too took at the human body as a micro- 
cosm in the midst of the macrocosm. The same elementa 
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that constitute the orgapism are found in the outside* 
world, and the same ph^ysico-chemical forces are acting; 
in both. The physician thus trained would have a muoh> 
clearer idea of the task of medicine and of the part he 
is called upon to play in society." 

We fully endorse' his view that the physician of the future* 
^should be an even more highly cultured individual than his prede- 
4 ^essors and that he should have, to a greater extent, that wider 
outlook which will enable him to interpret health and disease in' 
relation to the social background of the life of the commimity. In- 
this country, we believe that the historian of medicine can also* 
perform the eminently useful function of investigating the indigenous* 
systems of medicine "not only for their ideological content, not only 
as aspects of India’s ancient and mediaeval civilisations and as endf 
products of a long development" but also for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the evaluation of their practical achievements. As a result 
of his studies, he may be in a position to point out to the clinicians 
and pharmacologists which drugs and treatments employed in thesa 
systems can be tested. 

The Selection of Students 

5. The selection of students to be admitted to the medical- andP 
nursing colleges attached to the Institute should be made very care- 
fully, merit being the sole criterion for admission. The purpose in 
view is that the men and women passing out from these colleger 
should provide future leaders in theif respective professions and, in 
our view, the acceptance of any basis of selection other than merit, 
will defeat this purpose. As the Institute is to serve the needs of 
the country as a whole, applicants from all parts of India should 
be eligible for admission. 

Oertain Qualiflcations for the Staff of the Buititnte 

6. We have already expressed the view that the endeavour should 
be to inspire all, who undergo training in the Institute, with tho 
highest ideals of the profession to which they belong and to develop 
in -them a community outlook and a high degree of culture. The* 
teacher must himself be imbued with these ideals if he is to impart 
them to his students. We wish to emphasise that the men and 
women, who are recruited to the- teaching staff of the different, 
departments of the Institute, should possess, in addition to high 
intellectual and academic attainments, such ideals in a pre-eminenk 
degree so that they may help, in their daily contacts with their 
students, to enrich the minds of, the latter not only with knowledge 
but also with that deeper understanding of human nature and the 
spirit of service which are essential for enabling health workers to 
give of their best to the community. 

7. We are. confident that the Institute, if developed on proper 

lines, will profoundly influence medical education in India in the 
same manner in which tl\e esfeblishment of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School at Baltimore in the •United States more than 50 years 
apfo had a powerful stinuilating effedt on the development of medicaf 
education in that country, founders of that school set new 

standards for America by blending the best elements in the different 
educational systems in Europe and by introducing new ideas. Men, 
who passed out from the Johns Hopkins School, gradually spread 
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'through the country and carried with them the traditions of thair 
.institution. The example of that school was widely accepted, and 
the result was that the standard of medical education was raised in 
the United States as a whole. We look forward to similar bene- 
£cial results following in India from the establishment of the pro- 
.posed Institute. 

Beyond indicating what, in our view, should be the objectives 
to be attained by this Institute we do not propose to go into any 
details apart from dealing briefly with its general organisation and 
control. 

We recommend that the Central Government should be responsi- 
ble for the establishment and maintenance of this Institute. 

^Organisation and Control of the AU-lndia Medical Institute 

8. The organisation and control of the Institute cover (1) the ad- 
ministrative fleld and (2) the technical and scientific field. We shall 
deal with these separately. 

The Administrative Tield 

9. An institution of the type we envisage should have consider- 
able freedom to develop its own activities independently and without 
ihe delaying and hampering effect that strict governmental control 
may entail. For the growth of academic freedom it is essential to 
ensure that the Institute should be free from the routine adminis- 
trative control of a Department of Government. We, therefore, 
propose that its administration should be vested, from the time of its 
inauguration, in a Governing Body of suitable composition. 

10. We suggest that the Governing Body should, in the first 
instance, consist of eleven members in addition to the Chairman. 
*The latter should be an independent person, prominent in public 

life and outside the executive authority of the Government of India. 
Such a person, for instance, would be the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court. The first Chairman should be appointed by the 
Government of India. Later, it is a matter for consideration 
whether the Chairman might not be appointed by the Governing 
Body itself. The composition suggested for the Governing Body 
^8 as follows: — 

(1) Chairman 1 

(2) The> Vice<ChanoenoF of the University in whose jurisdiction the 

Institute Is located ........ 1 

(3) Two Vioe-Chaneellors from all other Universities in British 

India in rotation ........ 2 

<4) The President^ Medical Council of India ... .1 

<(5) Another member of the Medical Council of India nominated 

by that Council 1 

* <0) The President of the All-India Nursing pouncil *. • .1 

<7) Two distin^'iished non-medical, scientists nominated by the 

Inter-university Board . ~ • % , . i 

(8) One r epr e se n tative nomioated by the Central Health Board • 1 

(9) TbePiieotor Qeoeral, Health 8erv ices 1 

<10) The Direotor, AU-Inlia Medioal Institute (Member-Secretary) 1 
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;Wlien the dental and pharmaceutical prpfessions become developed, 
we suggest that the Presidents of the iJl-India Boards yre hava 
rxecommended elsewhere in this report for regulating these profes- 
sions, should also be made members of the Governing Body. 

The tenure of membership may be a period of three years except 
fii the case of those who hold tneir seats in their official capacity. 

The functions of the Governing Body will be (1) allocation of 
funds and (2) the laying down of general administrative policy. 

The Technical and Scientific Field 

11. The purpose of medical education is to provide the type of 
doctor the community requires. If the proposed Institute is 
to provide, as we have indicated it should, leaders in the different 
helds of medicine and particularly in the spheres of professional 
education and research, its development should, from the very 
i^beginning be guided by soimd scientihc and technical advice. 
Although it may appear somewhat novel in this coimtry, we suggest 
*that the technical work of the Institute should be developed and 
•directed not by an outside body, however eminent its members may 
be, which will impose its ideas on the Director and Professors of the 
Institute, but by the latter themselves acting as a Medical Paculty. 
We anticipate that those who are selected for these posts will be 
men and women not only with outstanding attainments in their res- 
^pective subjects, but also with that wider outlook which will enable 
•them to interpret the needs of medical education in relation to the 
varied responsibilities that the doctor of the future will be called 
upon to undertake. In making this recommendation, we are not 
putting forward a procedure without precedent. We understand 
that, in the Johns Hopkins Medical School, a similar arrangement 
has worked successfully for many years and that it has contributed 
materially to the attainment by that institution of the pre-eminent 
^position it holds in the world of medical education. We also under- 
stand that this system generally prevails in the United States. It 
is, therefore, with some degree of confidence that we are recom- 
mending its adoption here in connection with the All-India Medical 
Institute. 

Becruitment of the stall of the AU-lhdia Medical Institute 

12. We would draw attention to our recommendations in con- 
nection with recruitment for health services in chapter XVH of this 
volume of the report. The suggestions made below follow generally 
the principles we have laid down in that chapter. 

(1) Becruitment should be solely on merit. 

(2) It is essential that the best persons available should be secured. 
Becruitment through the world market may, therefore, have to be 
resorted to. The decision to do so in respect of individual posts 
should be preceded by a search through the country to secure suit- 
able persons of the required calibre. The experts obtained from 
abroad should he entertained on short-term contracts normally not 
•exceeding five years in the first instance. 

(8) It should be made plain in the contract that every attempt 
should be made to train a suitable Indian within the period of the 
•contract. 
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(4) There should be nb reservation any of the posts in the All- 
India Medical Institute for ihe members of any services. The crite- 
rion of selection should be meril^ and reservation of posts is incom- 
patible v^ith this principle. 

18. As regards procedure, a departure seems desirable from our 
general recommendation that recruitment to the different health ser- 
vices should be made through the various Public Service Commis- 
sions. It is essential that persons of the very highest professional 
standing should be secured for the posts of the Director and Professoisa 
in the different departments of the Institute. The selection should, 
be carried out by those who are in a position to judge the technical 
competence of the candidates. It is also necessa:^ that, apart from 
academic attainments, the persons selected should be such as are 
likely to work harmoniously with their colleagues and thus to ensure 
the smooth and successful functioning of the Institute. To secure 
this, we feel that the adoption of the procedure, which has been, 
practised in the Johns Hopkins University and which, we under- 
stand, is generally followed in other universities in the United 
States, may with advantage be tried here. In the Johns Hopkina 
Medical School recommendations for the appointment of professora 
are made by the medical faculty of that institution, which consists 
of its own professors. While the authority for making the appoint- 
ment is vested in the university the recommendation of the medical 
faculty is invariably accepted. We desire to see this principle adopted 
for the recruitment of the staff of the Institute, the Governing "Body 
being the appointing authority and Medical Faculty, ' the recommend- 
ing body. 

Salaries 

14. We have already discussed the question of salaries in tie 
chapter dealing with the organisation and inter-relationships of the 
central, provincial and local health administrations. 

As regards persons recruited from abroad, the salaries offered will 
have to be such as to secure the class of persons required. They 
will, of course, fall outside the regular medical services of the 
country and, as has already been pointed out, should be regulated 
by short-term contracts. 

The problem of recommending suitable scales of pay for Indians' 
is by no means easy. We have discussed the different aspects of 
this matter in the chapter referred to above, and do not propose to 
traverse the ground again. We have suggested the appointment of 
an ad hoc committee by the Government of India to examine this 
complex and important problem, in order that suitable recommenda- 
tions may be made to the Central and Provincial Governments on^ 
which they can base reasonable scales of salary for the different cate- 
gories of their employees. 

Tinaace 

15. Although we have advised that, for the reasons stated, the 
Central Government should divest itself of dirqpt responsibility for 
the administration of the Institute, we think that it should lulfll 
adequately the responsibility of financing it on a sufficiently generous 
scale to promote its development into, and maintenance as, an All- 
India medical training centre on the lines indicated earlier in this 
chapter. An appeal should, however, be made to the public for' 
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'^ntributions, thus giving private generosity- an opportunity to 
support an institution which, we feel sure, will have far-reaching 
■Infiuonce on the future development of health service in the 
•country. This ^stitute is of such paramount importance for 
the full development of the proposed national health programme that 
V^e would venture to suggest that its financial stability should be 
ensured by the Government of India endowing it with an amount 
sufficient to secure, through the accruing interest, at least half the 
Estimated annual expenditure of the institution in its fully developed 
form and by a statutory provision for any balance that private bene- 
factions may fail to provide. 

Xegiidation 

16. Our proposals for the organisation, administration and finano- 
^ing of the All-India Medical Institute involve certain departures 
from existing practice. It, therefore, seems necessary to secure 
legislative sanction for these proposals. 

Three of our colleagues (Mr. Sapru, Dr. Hameed and Mr. Joshi) 
•do not agree with the rest of the Committee on a few points. Their 
notes are attached. 


Jginute on the All-India Medical Institute by the Hon’ble Mr. P. N. 
Sapru and Dr. M. A. Hameed. 

We have agreed to the suggestion ‘that the appointment of 
Professors in the Department of the Central Institute for the training 
teachers and research workers should be made on the recommenda- 
^ons of the teachers of the Institute itself, as the final selection will, 
we take it, vest with the Governing Body, the constitution of which 
•will be determined by the Central Legislature. In our opinion the 
«oonstitution provided for the Governing Body is reasonably good. 
But we cannot agree to the further suggestion that the shaping of the 
Institute in its technical aspect should be entrusted solely to the 
Director and Professors of the Institute acting as a medical faculty. 

No adequate reason has, in our opinion, been given as to why cn 
ijhe medical faculty, which will presumably frame the curricula and 
tsppoint examiners, an external element should not be provided for. 
In our opinion, there is danger under a constitution of this character, 
•of the academic faculty of the Institute developing into a close 
eoiporation of mutual admiration. We would, therefore, provide for 
representation on this academic body of faculties of medicine in 
Indian Universities, grouped together, as an electoral college for this 
purpose. This representation would not, however, exceed 20 per 
<b6nt. of the total strength of the medical faculty. A possible alter- 
native to this elected representation of medical faculties of univer- 
sities territorially grouped together for the purposes of representa- 
^on is co-option of outside experts by the medical faculty itself. We 
sule this solution out as we think that more harmonious co-operation 
'between the medical faculties in various universities responsible for 
medical education and the Institute can be secured by their proper 
'representation by direct election by University Medical Paculties on 
Ube academic Council of the Institute itself. It is, in our opinion, 
«S8entjal for the growth of higher medical education, research anA 
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jibe raismg of cultural levels in provincial institutions* to provide some 
direct contact between imiversity medical faculties and Institute.: 
Contact between the universities and the Institute such as we- 
visuaiise would have a beneficial effect both upon the academic life* 
of the Lastitute and the medical faculties of provincial universities. 

Note by Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

As regards the control of the Central Institute, I have no objec- 
tion to the creation of the independent Governing Body for admi- - 
nistrative purpose and also to the technical and scientific aspect being: 
left to the Director and Professors acting as a medical faculty pro- 
vided that in the matters of the number of teachers to be trained 
and the standards of their training as regards which the final decisiom 
rests with Government who are responsible for satisfying the needs 
of the country in this respect. The need for this proviso is greater 
if the Institute is to be created by special legislation. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

HEALTH OEGANISATION FOB DELHI PROVINOE 
jutroductlon 

1. In the chapter dealing with our ahort-term proposals for ther 
country as a whole we made the suggestion that the Central Govern- 
ment should attempt to demonstrate, in Delhi Province, the ehects of 
implementing not only our proposals but also those put forward by 
the other committees, which have made recommendations for post- 
war developments in the different fields of commimity life. Without , 
a simultaneous advance in the spheres of education, agriculture, co- 
operation, animal husbandry, industrial development and others 
affecting the life and well-being of the people, we feel that the 
increased facilities proposed for the treatment and prevention of 
disease will not produce their maximum effect in improving the public 
health. That is why we are anxious to ensure that a social ezperi* 
ment of this comprehensive nature should be started, if possible, in 
Delhi Province. The purpose in view is to demonstrate to the 
country as a whole what can be achieved, through co-ordinated effort^, 
to improve the health and general prosperity of the community. 

2. We recognise, however, that, owing to the special conditions- 
operating in the case of Delhi, it may not be possible to secure the 
8€une results in other areas not so favourably circumstanced. 

8. An essential feature of the experiment should be the active- 
association of the people, as far as possible, with the proposed 
ameliorative measures in every field. Such association alone cam 
ensure that the measures adopted will yield the maximum results 
and that the progress achieved will be maintained and extended witb 
the lapse of years. The ultimate purpose of all effort towards social 
amelioration is to make the life of the individual fuller and happier* 
and the achievement of this purpose must have, as a pre-requisite, 
his conscious acceptance of the objectives that are set forth and his 
active co-operation in the realisation of those objectives. Our 
proposals for the establishment of village health committees andl 
the association of the people with the formulation of health policy at^ 
the two levels of health administration in the province, namely, the* 
district and the provincial headquarters, have been made with this 
object in view. 

OUR PROPOSALS 

4. While we recommend that the development of health services- 
in Delhi Province should generally follow the lines indicated by us* 
for the establishment of such services in the country as a whole, 
certain modifications will be necessary in order to provide for some- 
special features which should be introduced in the Delhi scheme for 
certain special reasons which will be referred |o later. 

Our Becommendatlona for Provtncea other than Delhi 

5, Our main recommendations in connection with the short-temb 
programme for the country are: — 

(a) The new services introduced under our scheme should supple- 
ment and not supplant those which are already in existence in th^ 
-areas ooncemed. 
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(b) While in each district in a province, the scheme will 
introauced in limited areas and extended over the whole territory 
in successive stages, the heetlth services in the areas covered by the 
echeme should function all the time as one administrative unit, in 
order to ensure that the control exercised by the supervisory stafi 
is effective and would extend even to the smallest local area under the 
scheme, namely, the village. This can be secured only by having one 
health authority to function in the area as a whole, because the pre* 
eence of a number of independent authorities would naturally render 
•efficient administration impossible. We have therefore recommended 
:that the existing local authorities, which are responsible for health ad- 
ministration in their respective areas, should be replaced by a District 
[Health Board, to which their health functions would be transferred. 
Ih our anxiety, however, to interfere as little as possible with the exist- 
ing form of local health administration, provided the basic requirement 
<of efficiency is secured, we have recommended that Provincial Govern- 
ments may, after taking into consideration all the relevant factors, 
authorise large municipalities with populations of 200,000 and over to 
meruit and maintain their own healtii services, provided the general 
plan and level of efficiency recommended by us for such services are 
duly kept up. We have also stressed the need for ensuring that the 
two types of services are so integrated as to enable them to function 
in the closest possible co-operation. 

(c) Wo have recommended the provincialisation of all branches of 
ihe health services in the areas covered by the scheme, with the 
exception of the large municipalities referred to above, and have 
defined the relationship between this provincial district health organi- 
sation and the District Health Board on the one hand, and between 
it and the Provincial Health Department on the other. 

(d) In order to enable the district health administration to keep 
in touch with the views of organised medical and certain aUied 
professions in the district on matters relating to the health services, 
we have recommended the creation of a District Health Council 
consisting of representatives of these professions, its functions being 
purely of an advisory character. 

(e) As regards the structure of the proposed health organisation 
in the districts, our recommendations are that, owing to the 
inadequacy of trained personnel and funds, the scheme should start 
modestly with primary units covering populations of approximately 
40,000 and that, in due course, the number served by each primary 
unit should be reduced to a figure ranging between 10,()00 and 
120,000, taking into consideration the density of population of the 
;srea concerned. 

For the area covered by a sufficient number of primary units to 
provide a population of 600,000 to 600,000, there should be a 
'Secondary unit, which will supervise the work carried out in ^ the 
primary imits and will, at the same time, provide through its specialist 
tq^aff and hospital and laboratory facilities a higher type of health 
«ervice than that which is given through the primary units. 

At the district headquarters an even higher type of health 
^organisation ivill be provided when the scheme becomes develo^d 
to the stage of covering the major portion of each district. Its 
iuQciaons will include the direction and supervision of 
;administration in the district as well as the provision of all modem 
^facilities for remedial and preventive health care. 
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(f) We have suggested that at the provincial headquarters a 
Provincial Health on which district health administrations will 

^d representation should be created in order to enable the Minister 
of Health to consult public opinion in defining health policy and in 
4 kllotting funds for its implementation. The establishment of a 
Provincial Health Coimcil, with its constitution and functions similar 
to those of the District Health Council, has also been recommended. 
•Xlie Delhi Health Organisation " 

6. There are certain special considerations in the case of Delhi 
which will necessitate, in our view, a departure from the general plan 
outlined for the country as a whole. These are (1) that the area and 
iconcentration of population tend to make it a case aui generis and 

(2) that Delhi should be a demonstration centre and that it is, there- 
fore, desirable that the organisation seS up here should, from )he 
beginning, function at as high a level of efficiency as possible. We 
have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the Delhi health orga- 
nisation should differ, to some extent, from the three million* plan 
(recommended for adoption elsewhere. At the same time the general 
^principles imderlying that plan should, as far as possible, be adhered to. 

7. In the first place we recommend a modification of the primary 
*umt suggested by us for the country as a whole during the short-temx 
^programme on the lines indicated below: — 
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8. The following are the details of the staff proposed in eaohi* 
case : — 

Delhi Province Other Province^ 
Prixnaiy unit Prunary unit 

(20,000 popu- (40,000 popu- 
lation) lation) 


1. Medical officers (mide and female) . 2 

2. Public health nurses ... 2 

3. Kurse 1 

4. Compounders ..... 2 

5. (a) Midwives ..... 4 

(b) Trained data .... 4 

6. Public health inspectors ... 2 

7. Health assistants .... 2 

* ,8. Fitter mistry ..... 1 

9. I^ypist-clerk ..... 1 

10. Ifrferior tervatUa--^ 

(a) Suj>ervi8or .... 1 

(b) Other servants ... 14 


2 

4 

1 

h 

4 

4- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

14 


9. The population of a primary unit in Delhi Province will be hal^ 
of that of a similar administrative unit in other parts of the country. 
The number of medical women available in India is very limited and,, 
although it seems almost certain that the provinces will not be able? 
to appoint women doctors in the vast majority of their primary units* 
during the early stages of the development programme, it should be- 
possible for Delhi Province to secure such doctors for the relatively 
smaller number of units that will be developed here. Our recom- 
mendations regarding the duties of the two medical officers and other* 
members of the staff of a primary unit in Delhi are the same 
those which we made in respect of a primary unit in other provinces. 
The smaller population, the presence of a woman doctor and the 
relatively larger staff for midwifery should help to make the Delhi 
health organisation, in the early stages, more effective than those int 
other provinces in promoting health work among women and children. 
The proposed provision lor medical relief for the pbpulation as a- 
whole is, it will be seen, higher in Delhi Province than that suggested 
by us for other parts of the country. The dispensary will have five* 
emergency beds here as against two in other provinces while the 80- 
bed hospital will serve a population of 60,000 as against 160,000 in the ? 
other case. 


10. The population of Delhi Province at the 1941 census was- 
approximately 918,000, of which a very large proportion was living* 
in the two cities of Delhi and New Delhi. The rural population was-, 
only about 300,000 while the two cities accounted for 615,582. Since 
1^41 a large increase has taken place in this urban population as the 
result of developments arising out of the War. Assuming that ai- 
certain proportion of this increase will remain even after the War, the*^ 
estimate is made that the inhabitants of Delhi and New Delhi will^ 
together be at least 800,000 during the first five years of our health 
development programme, if it starts function ng some time in 1946. 

, U. The rural population of 800,000 should be divided into 15^* 
primary units, which will constitute a single secondary unit, at the?* 
headquarters of which there will be a secondary health centre. 
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12. For the purposes of our scheme we suggest that Delhi aiid 
'New Delhi cities and the Civil Lines may be taken as a single urban 
^unit. In this area, in view of the high density of population, parti- 
^cularly in Delhi City, the average number of people included in a 
-primary unit may suitably be 40,000, although certain parts of Ne\? 
Delhi and of Civil Lines, with their wider dispersal of inhabitants^ 
may require a reduction of the number to 25,000 or 30,000. A 
^sSecondary health imit will be required in the urban area for the super* 

vision of the activities of these urban primary units. Co-ordination 
►of the functions of the rural and urban secondary health units will be 
•the responsibility of the Director of Health Services. 

THE ADMINISTKATIVE MAOHINERY 

13. A single healih autfiority for Delhi Province , — The area of 
.Delhi Province is 674 square miles. The average area of the 
'districts in the eleven Governors* Provinces ranges from about 2,200 

to slightly over 6,000 square miles. Delhi’s population of about 
*918,000 at the 1941 census is much less than the average population 
of individual districts in a number of provinces. In Chapter XVII 
of this volume of the report, where we have dealt with the question 
of District Health Boards, we have drawn attention to the desirability 
*of treating, as far as possible, each district as one unit for health 
.administration and have pointed out that, in our view, the tendency 
fBhould be for local administration in difEerent fields, such as health, 
^education and communications, to operate over a sufficiently wide 
.area to provide adequate service to the people. We strongly recom- 
tmend that a single authority should be established for health 
.administration in Delhi Province as a whole. It may be designated 
-#he Delhi Provincial Health Board. 

14. A special feature of this province is, however, that about two- 
thirds of its population lives in the two cities of Delhi and New Delhi, 
the respective populations of which were, at the 1941 census, about 

i 520,000 and 94,000, The population of Delhi City is far in excels of 
:1500,000 while it may well be that the population of New Delhi i« 
now also not far from this figure. Although we have recommended 
that municipalities of this size may be permitted to develop their 
• own health organisations on the lines indicated in this report, provided 
vthe desired level of efficiency is maintained, we feel that, in Delhi 
Province, the purpose of creating a demonstration centre will be 
."better served by merging these local bodies into a province-wide 
health authority than by permitting them to maintain their separate 
health services, with whatever safeguards Government may impose 
for promoting their efficiency. In coming to this conclusion we have 
been influenced by the fact that the existence of one rural and 
urban health authorities fimctioning independently in a province lih® 
Delhi, with its small area and highly concentrated urban populatioi^ 
must militate against the development of an efficient and integrated 
health service and must render difficult the formulation and execution 
KOf a unified health policy for the area as a whole. 

16 . The Btruoture and functions of the Provincial Health Boari-^ 
In the creation of the Delhi Province Health Board, two suggestions 
that we put forward in connection with the establishment of Distnc 
Health Boards may be followred. These are that all the x’ 

srities in the area should find representation on the Board and tr^ » 
iin addition, there should be provision for a number of representati 
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Blected directly by the people. The Chief CommisBioner of the* 
Province should, in the initial stage, be its Chedrman, though later, 
the Chairman should be elected. The Director of Healjth Services:* 
should be a member. In the absence of locfid knowledge we must* 
leave the working out of details regarding the composition of the* 
Board to the authorities concerned. 

16. In our proposals for District Health Boards in the provinces 
we recognised the need for the concurrent acceptance of two principles. 
Looal opinion should have the right, through the Board, of giving; 
adequate expression to local needs and local grievances as well as of 
distributing the money available for health administration, which 
will be derived partly from local taxation and partly from Govern- 
ment grants. The Board must therefore have a large measure of^ 
autonomy within its own area. Nevertheless, the exercise of this^ 
autonomy should not result in a material departure from the general 
health policy laid down by the Provincial Ministry of Health or in^ 
any serious neglect of the Board's functions to the detriment of 
local health administration. Provision for these contingencies has- 
been suggested by two recommendations that we have made, namely,- 
(1) that the Provincial Minister should have the power to ensure 
compliance, by the Board, with the general health policy laid down « 
by him and (2) that certain legal provisions that exist in the Province 
of Madras for enabling the chief administrative officer of the Public * 
Health Department to recommend specific action by local health* 
authorities in particular directions for the improvement of the public* 
health and to enforce the carrying out of such recommendations, 
subject to the concurrence of the Provincial Government, should be^ 
made applicable to all the areas under our scheme. 

17. The acceptance of this dual principle of encouraging the^ 
growth of local responsibility in health administration and of 
ensuring, at the same time, the maintenance of a reasonable level 
of efficiency appears to us to be essential to the success of the compre- 
hensive programme of health development we have advocated. 
We therefore desire to see these recommendations of ours applied in 
Delhi Province also. Local public opinion will be able to influence - 
health policy through the Provincial Health Board while the 
administrative control that the Central Government has over Delhi 
Province as a centrally administered area w'ill enable the Central 
Health Minister to ensure that Delhi health administration does not- 
depart from the policy laid down by him and to enforce desirable 
standards of efficiency. We understand that, under the provisions 
of the Delhi Laws Act, the conferment on Delhi Administration of“ 
the powers existing under any enactment in force in any part of 
British India is permissible. The application in Delhi Province of 
the provisions in Madras, to which we have referred, should therefore 
present no difficulty. 

18. Provincialiaation of the health aervicea . — We have reqom- 
juended the pravincialisation of the entire district health organisa- 
under our scheme in the provinces, with the exception of the 
health services maintained by certain large municipalities with a 
population of 200.000 or over. We considered this essential in the 
interests of uniformity throughout the province in respect of tKe* 
methods of recruitment and conditions of service of the different 
categories of health personnel, which it would be impossible to attain 
" individual District Health Boards were permitted to recruit and^" 
mamtain their own services. We also considered the question as to* 
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whether ^ was necessary to provincialise the entire staff under each 
^istrict Health Board or only the more important posts and came to 
^ihe conclusion that the whole staff should be provincialised because 
we felt that two sections of the same health organisation, with ulti- 
> mate responsibility for disciplinary control under separate autho- 
. rities, would not function efficiently and harmoniously. In applying 
: these ideas to the Delhi health organisation we must remember that 
there will be only one health authority in the province as a Whole. 
Our requirements regarding uniformity of conditions of recruitment 
<.^nd of service will, therefore, be met by making the entire stuff 
servants of the Provincial Health Board. 'Even so, it seems neces- 
sary that, in view of ensuring that the Delhi experiment becomes a 
success, a certain number of the higher posts- such as those of the 
Director of Health Services and his chief assistants at the provincial 
headquarters should be filled, at least during the short-term pro- 
gramme, by persons of approved ability in the technical and adminis- 
trative spheres, who will be seconded from the Central Health 
■ Services or from one of the Provincial Health Services. 
In view of the developments that will take place during 
this period, it will be for decision at the end of that period whether 
the same system should continue or whether the Provincial Health 
Board shoiild be entrusted with the task of recruiting suitable candi- 
dates for these higher posts. It must be remembered that, by that 
time, a certain number of men from the lower grades of the service 
may have qualified, by virtue of their administrotive experience and 
special training, for some of these important posts and that, in the 
circumstances, the need for importing men from the Central or 
Provincial health services may have disappeared. 

19. The organisation at the provincial headquarters. — The 

administrative organisation at the provincial headquarters will be 

* based generally on our recommendations for other provinces although, 
in view of the small si^e of Delhi, we are of the opinion that the full 
strength of Deputy and Assistant Directors of Health recommended 
for the larger provinces will not be required here. The fact that the 
Director-General of Health Services and the technical members of 
his staff have their headquarters in Delhi and may therefore be 
expected to take a prominent part in the development of the health 
programme is another reason against employing in Delhi the full 
strength of the directional staff recommended for the provinces. 

20. We have purposely refrained from going into the details of the 
health services the Province will require. Obviously such details can 

' be worked out only through a special investigation which takes into 
account existing facilities in different parts of the province and relates 
them to what the requirements should be in the light of the broad 
principles which should govern the development of the proposed 
' organisation. 

^ 21. The creation of a Provincial Health Council for Delhi, with 

its structure and functions similar to those of corresponding councils 
' elsewhere, will also be necessarv in order to enable the health 
administration to keen itself informed of the views of medical and 
allied professions in all technical matters relating to the developmen 
• and maintenance of the health aerv’ces. 

22. We have specially stressed that the new services which hs 

-w ^established in the provinces under our scheme shoiild supplement a 
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;not supplant the existing organisations for affording health protection 
^ the people. This remark applies to Delhi Province also. 

28. The financing of the health organisation, — ^As regards the 
‘ffnanoing of the Delhi health organisation our recommendation is 
that the contributions from the existing local bodies, which will be 
merged in the Provincial Health Board, should be the same as those 
which we puV forward in connection with the district health scheme 
for other provinces, namely, 30 per cent, of their income from aU 
sources other, than Government grants in respect of municipalities and 
12} per cent, in the ease of rural health authorities. The additional 
money that will be required for the scheme should be found by ihe 
Central Government. 

24. Review at the end of seven years, — ^The scheme proposed by 
US) if given effect to, should he subjected to review after seven years 
4)0 enable stock to be taken of what has been achieved and modifica- 
iibns made, where necessary. 

25. Development of communications , — In Delhi Province althouglt 
communications may have been developed to a larger extent than in 
many other parts of the country, we desire to stress the importance 
of still further improvement in this direction in order to ensure that^ 
the health services we are recommending may confer the maximunL 
possible benefit on the people. 
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DRUGS AND MEDIOAL REQUISITES 

1. We shall deal with this subject under two heads: (a) supplied 
and (b) control. 

Supplies 

2. In the forefront of our programme for the improvement oi 
medical relief and for the prevention of disease, we have placed the 
provision of adequately trained doctors and the ancillary personnel 
without whose help a doctor's effectiveness must be substantially 
circumscribed. Second in importance only to the provision of suck 
staff must come the supply of the therapeutic substances and 
medical appliances without which doctors and public health workers- 
generally may be reduced to a state of virtual impotency in the prac- 
tical exercise of their profession. We have had evidence to show how 
grave has been the lack in this country of these essentials for the 
public health worker and the dispenser of medical aid. At some dis- 
pensaries even drugs and appUances, which should be in almost 
daily use, are often not to be had at all or only in such limited quan- 
tities as to paralyse the administration of effective medical aid. In 
many cases, even when they are available, the cost is so high as to* 
prohibit or at least gravely to restrict the use of what may be an 
essential medical requisite. An instance has been given us of a drug 
manufactured in this coimtry being offered at an unconscionable 
price because a single firm had managed to secure the monopoly 
of its supply. The operations of the International Kina Bureau 
offer, in our view, a flagrant object lesson in the cynical triumph 
of commercial principles over the needs of suffering humanity. We 
are told, for instance, that in the year 1935-36, the actual cost of' 
producing quinine in Bengal from home grown bark was about Rs. 6i 
a pound. The Government selling price of this article was then 
Es. 18 and the market rate Bs. 22 a pound. This market rate was 
largely decided by the Kina Bureau which controlled about 95 per 
cent of the world's supply of quinine. So far as the general public 
of this country is concerned, it is to a material extent being denied 
the use df some of the more effective and most needed drugs either 
because of the price at which they are made available or because of 
the limited quantities in which they are procurable. Even the 
cheaper and commoner drugs which are needed in daily dispensary 
practice are frequently not to be had as and when needed. We feel 
that this state of things calls for immediate attention and remedy. 

3. Until the advent of the war, there was no organised attempt 
to see that the requirements of the country in this regard were 
adequately met. The Government Medical Stores served a useful 
though limited purpose and the initiative of a few private firms helped 
to lay the foundation of an indigenous drugs manufacturing indust^ 
though it was on an extremely modest scale. For the most part, 
however, the foreign manufacturer had a wide market in 
country for his products and the middleman a lucrative field for his 
operations. Not being normally philanthropists, their prices were 
regulated by business considerations and by the desire to obtain tne 
highest possible margin of profit TJose who could not pay, anu 
they comprised the large bulk of the population, had just to 
without. 
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4. Nor can the indigenous profiteer be absolved from the charge of 
criminal exploitation. The seas around our shores have opened up 
the prospect of our being able to obtain all our requirements of shark 
liver oil with its very high vitamin content. We are, however, in- 
formed that a good deal of what is ofiEered on the Indian market as 
shark liver oil today, under conditions where control is lacking, is 
adulterated in some cases so grossly as to result in a denial of the 
full benefits to this country of great natural advantages. 

5. War conditions brought about a dramatic change in certain res* 
pects in the medical drugs and requisites position of the country. 
The needs of the Army forced the abandonment of the old attitude 
of helpless dependence on outside sources of supply, which were in a 
position to dictate their own . terms and which were liable to stop- 
page at any moment. Possibilities of local manufacture had perforce 
to be more fully explored and this was done with remarkable success 
in many cases. Careful investigation provided efficient substitutes 
for some imported drugs and medical requisites, very often at a much 
lower cost, while the possibilities of local manufacture were hi many 
case’s established beyond a doubt. The prejudice agair?: Indian 
made drugs came to be slowly reduced through the compelling force 
of events. Certain requisites had either to be manufactured in the 
country or be done without. This stimulus proved effective and in 
the case of a few medical requisites a deficit was ev^n turned into 
a surplus position. 

6. We should here also like to emphasize the success which has 
attended the policy of associating non-medical scientific men with 
the organisation and development of the drugs industry in this coun- 
try and to express the hope that this policy will be continued in the 
future. 

7. Some idea of the change that has been brought about by the 
stress of circumstances during the past 3 or 4 years can be obtained 
from the following illustrations: — 

Annual peace time Eetimated Indian 
Name of Drug consumption in production 

India (estimated) 1946 

(1) Amyl nitrite . , . 140,000 caps. 2,000,000 caps 

(2) Argenti Nitraa . . 5.000 lbs. 10,000 lbs. 

We do not by any means ivish to suggest that the position is now 
entirely satisfactory. We do, however, wish to point out that the 
story of what has been accomplished in this war, though it is no 
more than a beginning, is a convincing proof that, given the will, orga- 
pised effort can, with ^ ae help of the scientific assistance which it 
IS possible to conimB^id, make this country almost, if not enfirely, 
self-sufficient in the matter of drugs and medical requisites. It 
''^ould be little shoTt of a national calamity if even the position now 
attained after 5 years of war were allowed to be lost when the urge 
lo maintain and improve it has ceased to operate or if other consi- 
derations were permitted to intervene and stifle a young industry 

the greatest national importance to the country. The administra- 
tion should be chargeable with gross negligence if the position now 
attained were not made the starting point for building up nn indl- 
pooiis source of supply, which will be able to meet the overwhelming 
mdk of the country's demand for medical requisites. 
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8, We have asked ourselves the question what are the objec^ons 
and diftculties in the way of the country being made self-sufficient 
in this sphere. We detail below the considerations of major im- 
portance which appear to us to call for examination in this connec- 
tion. 

(1) It may be urged that among our requirements are some 
which it would not be an economic proposition from the point of 
view of cost to produce in the country. 

(2) ^ It may be contended that either the raw material or the basic 
requisites for manufacture in India are at present lacking in cer- 
tain cases. 

(3) Certain drugs and appliances are of so highly specialised k* 

character that it may take . a very long time to produce these in 
India of a comparable quality. i 

(4) Certain medical requisites are covered by patents and it may 
therefore not be possible to overcome the monopoly position occupied 

• by them. 

9. So far as (1) is concerned, we can only say that a careful balance 
will have to be struck between the claims of a nation's health and 
economic considerations. India should be gravely unmindful of the 
teaching of history if she risked once more the interruption or limi- 
tation of essential medical supplies to the country through human 
greed or world causes over which she had no control, because she was 
unwilling to pay a reasonable premium to insure against such a 
calamity. Whether in a particular case the insurance is reasonable 
or not would of course need to be carefully calculated. We ourselves 
believe that the cases in which it would be found to be more advis- 
able to obtain supplies from aboard on this ground would be rare 
exceptions to the general rule that the medical requirements of the 
country should be produced in the country. 

•10. In considering cases falling under (2), it has impressed itself 
upon us that there has been a tendency too easily , to accept any 
suggestion that this country cannot meet a particular requirement 
from its own resources. The case of pyrethrum affords a. striking 
illustration of this. The legend had grown up and it had been 
generally accepted that pyrethrum could only be grown as a commer- 
cial propbsition in Kenya and Japan. This may have been founded 
on an honest belief or it , may have been sedulously fostered in order 
to support a gilt-edged monopoly. When war time needs force a 
more rational method of dealing with such monopolies, however, it 
did not take long to liquidate this misconception. Not only has 
experience shown that it is possible to grow pyrethrum of high 
quality in Kashmir, Assam and the Nilgiris but more extensive ex- 
periments have suggested that pyrethrum, with a sufficiently high 
pyrethrin content to make its production a commercial proposition, 
might be grown under such diversely varying conditions as those 
prevailing in Mysore, the Central Provinces, the Orissa States and 
Chittagong. We feel that, given a genuine desire to explore ana 
exploit to the’ utmost the resources of the country, the Mst of medi- 
cal requisites which cannot be produced in India will shrink to 
extremely limited proportions. Where the basic reqtiisites of P^' 
duction are not being or capnot at present be manufactured i/’^ 
country, there should be a serious examination of the possibilities 
of such manufacture. 
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11. We have been told that such synthetic products for instance as 
xnepacrine, D.D.T. and the sulphanamide group require basic essentials 

&re the product of a heavy chemical industry at present non- 
existent in this country. If this is so, then an additional argument 
is provided for giving adequate aid and encouragement to bring an 
Indian heavy chemicaJ industry into being. Such an industry we 
consider fundamental to meet the needs of the country. 

12. If it seems impossible to produce these chemicals at a reason- 
ably early date in India, then we suggest that agreements with 
producing countries should be made whereby India would be able to 
get her immediate requirements in exchange for her specialities. 

18. Turning to the cases which fall under (3), we recognise that it 
may require a heavy expenditure of time, money and effort to equal 
or even approach the level of workmanship and quality which some 
coim tries have attained in the production of certain highly specialised 
inedioal, equipment. A Leitz microscope for instance is in a class 
by Itself and it may be long before its quality can be equalled by its 
competitors. Nevertheless we believe that, through a determined 
effort, the range of products which are at present supplied from out- 
side the country can be very materially reduced and that, even if 
in some cases it may not be possible for a considerable time to 
equal the quality of an imported article, it may be possible to^pro 
duce a fair working substitute for general use. It is only in this 
way that a body of scientific experience and of skilled craftsmen can be 
built up to help the country to become eventually self-sufficient 
in respect of its essential requirements in this particular field. b>o 
far as drugs are concerned, we are confident that provided adequate 
provision is made for research, and if appropriate aid and encourage- 
ment are given to private enterprise, no fear need be apprehended 
that the qiialitv of the Indian produced article will not come up to 
the standard which mav be laid down for its quality under statutory 
enactments, as indeed has been found during the last emergency 
when, riven the equinment, India was able to produce drugs of a very 
high and exacting standard. 

14. We would suggest that universities should be encouraged to 
undertake research with a view to the production, in this country, of 
drugs which India has now to import and the discovery of new or 
improved drugs. 

15. We realise that the patents *ref erred to in (4) constitute a diffi- 
culty. Our general view is that normally such patents tend to 
operate so far as the price factor in relation to the general public 
is concerned in the manner of all monopolies and are therefore 
prime facie to be deprecated if the people's health is our first consi- 
deration. In the case therefore of medical requisites covered by 
patent, whose availability at reasonable prices is considered essential 
for the health needs of the people, every endeavour should be made 
to produce in the country cheaper substitutes which can be manu- 
factured for general use. To give an example, certain products in- 
corporating Kurchi have been found to be an efficient substitute for 
Emetine products in the treatment of amoebic dysentry and the plan? 
is to be found in all parts of the country. Shou^cL however, such 
endeavours prove infructuous, an attempt should be made by 
Government to secure the patent rights of the article for the country 
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to ensure its sale and possibly its manufacture in the country at 
reasonable prices. 

16. We have a recommendation to make in this connection. The 
first is that a small committee, mainly but not entirely technical 
in composition, should be appointed to examine the question of th«^ 
requirements of the country in respect of drugs and other medical 
requisites. The following are • some of the more important matters 
which they should investigate: — 

(a) What are the drugs and other medical requisites essential for 
general use in the country? 

(b) What practical steps should be taken to ensure their manu- 
facture in the country in sufficient quantities and their sale at a 
price which will make them available to all who need them? 

(c) What are the circumstances which would justify the conclu- 
sion that the manufacture of any of these in the country is inad- 
visable ? 

(d) What should be the respective fields of Government and of 
private enterprise in the manufacture of these requirements? 

(e) What aid and assistance should be given to private agenciea 
in such cases and under what conditions? 

(f) What machinery should be established to develop research re- 
garding drugs and other medical requisites and their production in 
India and to ensure the continuity and co-ordination of such research? 

(g) What machinery should be set up to ensure a steady flow of 
trained technical personnel? 

While we have suggested the examination of these questions by 
a special ad hoc body, there are certain general conclusions which 
we feel we should record. 

17. The final responsibility should, in our view, rest with the Gov- 
ernment for seeing that the essential needs of the country in respect 
of all important medical requisites are met and this responsibility 
should be interpreted as covering the necessity for ensuring that 
these requirements are met satisfactorily in regard to quantity, 
quality and price. 

18. We believe that it should be possible adequately to provide for 
these essential needs through a combination of private enterprise 
suitably Assisted where necessary, and production by the State where 
this is found to be in the public interest.* We feel for instance that 
Governments should themselves produce the biological products wh«ch 
are necessary for the prevention and treatment of epidemic diseases. 
It is not in the public interest that Governments should he at the 
mercy of private agencies in regard to the supply of such requirements 
which may be needed at very short notice, in large quantities, of a 
high standard of quality and at reasonable prices. We are therefore 
of the view that Governments should themselves undertake the pro- 
duction and storage of such prophylactic sera and vaccines as are re- 
quired for use in the case of cholera, plague, smallpox, etc., to meet 
their own estimated requirements for use through their own staff 

* In the opinion of one of onr oolleagnes (BCr. N.^. Joshi) the produotioa 
and dfatributien of drags and their m^ioal requisites should be undertaken 
by ihe State and not be left to private enterprise. 
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And at their own institutions or at institutions under the control o£ 
local authorities and of missionary or other recognised charitable orga- 
nisations imparting medical relief. Those Provincial Governments 
which do not want to undertake this responsibility, may find it pos- 
sible to make arrangements with the Central Government for the 
supply of their requirements from the Central Laboratory or may 
combine with other Provincial Governments to establish common cen- 
tres of production. These should not, however, be made a source of 
profit. If Governments wish to rely to a limited extent on private 
enterprise to supplement the supply of such prophylactic biological 
products from their own laboratories, there can be no objection to 
such a course but we consider that their main reliance should be on 
their own production or on the production of other governmental 
sources with which they have entered into an agreement for the 
supply of their requirements. This we believe is in accordance with 
the practice prevailing in Australia, and even in U.S.A. we under- 
stand that a number of States manufacture all the biological pro- 
ducts they need. The Governments in India, Central and Provin- 
cial, should be charged with the duty of watching progress and 
taking such measures as may, from time to time, be necessary to- fur- 
ther the growth and development of the drugs and medical appli- 
ances industry in the country. 

control 

19. The importance of maintaining adequate standards of purity 
and potency in the drugs and medicines used in connection with the 
prevention and treatment of disease can hardly be over-emphasized. 
This country has suffered much in the past from the lack of organised 
control and supervision over therapeutic substances and medical 
appliances. The unscrupulous have reaped a rich harvest at the 
cost of a long suffering public. There have, it is true, emerged 
a number of reputable indigenous firms which have done much, under 
extremely difficult circumstances and in the face of severe handicaps, 
to initiate the beginnings of a sound and reliable drugs and medical 
appliances industry in the country. The need for supervision and 
control has, however, grown more insistent with the ever-widening 
range of medical substances and appliances that the march of science 
is from time to time bringing into existence and general use. 

20. Even in a country like the United States, where private as 
opposed to state manufacture is so generally accepted as a national 
industrial policy, all commercial concerns manufacturing drugs or 
biological products must obtain a license t(f do so from the State con- 
cerned if the products are for use only within the State, and from the^ 
Federal Public Health Service if these are to be permitted entry into 
inter-State commerce. The grant of such a license is preceded by 
■examination of the proposed plan of manufacture and of the qualifi- 
cations of the personnel employed as well as by an inspection of the 
plant. Samples of the products are also taken periodically for tests 
in regard to purity, potency, expiration date and other criteria, in 
order to ensure that the standards laid down are being observed. 

21. Similarly, in the United Kinsrdom, biological products can only 
be manufactured under a license which is granted after careful exami- 
nation and 'enquiry and is liable to cancellation at any time if the 
Quality of the product or the conditions of its manufacture are found 
fio be unsatisfactory. 
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23 . In India, except for provincial enactments in two Provinces^ 
which contain provisions in respect of the adulteration of drugs, no 
statutory powers of supervision or control existed till recently in regard 
to the manufacture, sale, quality and distribution of drugs. In prac- 
tice it may be said that these matters were subject to no 
regulation or supervision. The Drugs Act of 1940 passed by the 
Central Legislature now provides* for the regulation of the import 
into andHhe manufacture, distribution and sale, in British India, of 
drugs. We understand that certain statutory Eules under the Act 
will be brought into force at an early date by the Government of 
India. We have referred to this enactment in our Review and need 
do no more than record our opinion that its provisions should be 
brought into operation throughout the country and rigidly enforced 
with the least practicable delay. 

23. We understand that India has an appreciable- trade in drugs 
with some of the neighbouring countries and that this trade is likely to 
grow. We would urge that adequate measures should be taken to 
ensure that the drugs which are exported are of the requisite quality 
and that the fair name of India does not suffer by drugs of doubtful 
value being sent abroad, while a vigorous control is exercised over 
their supply for internal consumption. 


CMArrjjjii XXIII 

INDiaENOirS SYSTEMS OE MEDIOINE 

. 1. In considering the question of the place which the indigenous 
systems of medical treatment should occupy in any planed organi- 
sation of medical relief and public health in the country, wo are 
faced with certain dlihculues. We realise the hold that these 
systems exercise not merely over the illiterate masses but over 
considerable sections of the intelligentia. We have also to recog- 
nise that treatment by practitioners of these systems is said to be 
cheap, and it is claimed tnat the empirical knowledge, that has been 
accumulated over centuries, has resulted in a fund of experience ol 
the properties and medicinal use of minerals, herbs and plants which 
is of some value. Further, the undoubted part that these systems have 
played in the long distant past in influencing the development of 
medicine and surgery in other countries of the world has naturally 
engendered a feeling of patriotic pride in the place they will always 
occupy in any world history of the rise and development of medicine. 
This feeling has not been without its effect on the value which is 
attached by some to the practice of these systems. 

2. We are unfortunately not in a position to assess the real value 
of these systems of medical treatment as practised today as we have 
been unable, with the time and opportunities at our disposal, to 
conduct such an investigation into this problem as would justify 
clear-cut recommendations. We do not, therefore, propose to venture 
into any discussion in regard to the place of these systems in organised 
State medical relief in this country. We do, however, say quitq 
definitely that there are certain aspects of health protection which, in 
our opinion, can be secured wholly or at any rate largely, only through 
the scientific system of medicine. Thus public health or preventive 
medicine, which must play an essential part in the future of medical 
organisation, is not within the purview of the indigenous systems of 
medical treatment as they obtain at present. This in no way reflects 
upon these systems. It has, however, to be recognised that great 
improvements have taken place in the field of public health as the 
result of the many discoveries of science which are and can be 
implemented only through the scientific system of medicine and 
through personnel trained* in such a system. It is also to be 
recognised frankly that the indigenous systems of medical treatment 
do not at present deal with such vital aspects of medicine as 
obstetrics, gynaecology, advanced surgery and some of the speciali- 
ties. Above all it is necessary that we should keep prominently 
before our eyes the intimate relation between science and the 
advancement of medicine. No system of medical treatment, which 
is static in conception and practice and does not keep pace with 
the discoveries and researches of scientific workers the world over, 
can hope to give the best available ministration to those who seek 
its aid. 

8. A recent article in the Indian Medical Gazette draws attention 
to this connection so vividly that we feel a quotation from it will 
h© instructive: — . . 

‘*The science of medicine" it says "is a very anpient one 
It progressed slowly throughout the earlier ages of 
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history—^such slow advance^ as there was, being arrested 
from time to time by religious prejudice or by undue 

reverence for alleged authority 

It was not^ until the middle of the 19th century that 
medical science became firmly established on a secure 
foundation. The invention of the compound micro- 
scope, the rapid development of Organic Chemistry and, 
latterly of Bio-Chemistry and Bio-Physics have led to 
such an advance that we can say with truth that 
95 per cent, of the total corpus of knowledge with 
regard to the working of the human body has been 
obtained within the life time of men who are still with 
us.** 


“It may surprise some to know that nearly all advances 
in iJie science of medicine now come from men who 
have nothing to do with medical practice or with the 
care of the sick but who have a special knowledge of 
and training in the fundamental sciences of Physics, 
Chemistry and Physiology 


Science is one and undi visible. No advance is possible 
with one sub-division of knowledge without its reflec- 
tion in all other sub-divisions, and rejoicing over a 
discovery is nob to be confined to the members of the 
particular scientific band immediately concerned.** 

The article goes on to point out that it is the lack of appreciation 
of these elementary facts that is at the root of our trouble in getting 
scientific medicine placed in its proper perspective. 

4. We feel that we need no justification in confining our proposals 
to the country -wide extension of a system" of medicine which, in our 
view, must be regarded neither as Eastern nor Western but as a 
corpus of scientific knowledge and practice belonging to the whole 
world and to which every country has made its contributiotl. We 
feel that it would be unfair and unjust merely because some other 
method of treatment is said to be cheaper, to deny to any one in this 
country the benefit of the scientific system and of the daily growing 
volume of research and achievement in tfie wide world of science. 

5. We have been informed that in China and Japan, a moratorium 
extending to a definite period of years was declared after which the 
practice of the indigenous systems in those countries would not be 
recognised. We were further told by I>r. Ognev, the Soviet Eepre- 
sentative, that indigenous systems' of medical treatment were no- 
where recognised in the Soviet Union. This, however, is a subject 
on which we are unable to make any recommendations so far as this 
country is concerned. We feel that it should be left to the Provincial 
GJovemments to decide what part, if any, should be played by the 
indigenous systems in the organisation of Public Health and Medical 
Belief. It is for them to consider, after such investigation as may be 
found necessary, under what conditions the practice of these systems 
should be permitted and whether it is necessary, either during some 
interim period or as a permanent measure, to utilise them in their 
schemes of medical relief. 
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What we have said in regard to the indigenous systems applies 
generally to Homeopathy also.* 

We have recommended the establishment of a Chair of History 
of Medicine in the proposed All-India Medical Institute and have 
suggested that one of its functions should be the study of these 
systems in view of the importance of investigating the extent to 
which they can contribute to the sum total of medical knowledge. 

• Three of our roUeafmee (Dtb. Butt, Nareyan Bao and Vighwa Kath) desire 
to make a definite recommendation suageeting the f ee utilisation of the services 
of persons trained in the indigenous systems for promoting public health and 
medical relief in India. Their note will be found at the end of the next chapter. 
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BEOXJLATION OF THE PROFESSJOES RESPOKSIRLE FOR 
HEALTH SERVICES TO THE OOMMUNITY 

A. Regulation of the Jledical Profeesioh 

1. In India the trea.tment of sick persons is practised by two 
classes of individuals, those who possess registrable qualifications in? 
modern scientific medicine and those who do not. It is part of the 
democratic conception that the individual citizen has the absolute* 
right to take his ailments for treatment to anybody he chooses, but 
it is also part of the individual citizen’s .right that he should have 
an exact comprehension of the pretentions to competence of the 
individual he employes. Practitioners of the scientific system of 
medicine are, the world over, subject to more or less rigid regula- 
tion, the degree of such regulation and the authority from which it 
is derived varying with different coimtries. 

2. In the United Kingdom this function is vested in the General 
Medical Council of Medical Education and Eegistration of the 
United Kingdom which was established by the Medical Act of 
1858. By the Medical Act of 1886 this body has been vested witK 
the duty of securing the maintenance of such standards of proficiency 
from candidates at the qualifying examinations for entry into the 
Medical Eegister as would guarantee “the possession of the know- 
ledge and skill requisite for the efficient practice of medicine, 
surgery and midwifery.” For this purpose the General Medical 
Council was empowered to appoint Inspectors of Examinations to 
attend all or any of the qualifying examinations and “to report to 
the General Council their opinion as to the sufficiency or ins\iffi- 
ciency of every examination which they . attend and any other 
matters in relation to such examination which the General Council 
may require them to report”. 

3. In India the Indian Medical Council was established by the 
Medical Council Act of 1933, but its functions differ materially from 
those of the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom. It 
has not been authorised by law to maintain an All-India Medical 
Eegister. Moreover, the basic qualifications for medical registration 
are those of medical licentiates; a body of practitioners who are fche 
concern of the Provincial Medical Councils. The maintenance of 
Medical Eegisters and the supervision of the basic qualifications 
required for entry into them are, at present, responsibilities entrus- 
ted to Provincial Medical Councils and Faculties. The supervision 
of the Indian Medical Council is, as yet, restricted to certain medical 
qualifications which are granted by Indian Universities and which 
are incorporated in the First Schedule of the Indian Medical Council 
Act. 

* 4. We consider this position unsatisfactory. We are recom- 
mending that, for the future, there should only be one basic medical 
qualification for entry into the profession throughout India and that 
the portal of entry should be a University degree. The production 
of the licentiate type of doctor will cease after some time if these 
recommendations of ours are fmplemented by the Governments 
India and the difficulty which was responsible for the dropping of 
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the proposal for an All-India Medical Register in 1933, namely, the 
co-existence of the graduate and licentiate types of medical men, 
will also disappear in due course. In ‘these circumstances we re- 
commend that the Medical Council of India should be empowered 
to maintain an All-India Register when the training of licentiates 
ceases throughout the country. One of us (Dr. Vishwanath) con- 
siders that, in such a register, all the existing graduates and licen- 
tiates should be eligible for inclusion. With the creation of the 
All-India Medical Register the functions of the Medical Council of 
India would approximate closely to those of the General Council of 
Medical Education and Registration of the United Kingdom in the 
definition and maintenance of minimum standards of efficiency for 
medical education, while the disciplinary functions of the latter body 
should, we suggest, remain as at present with the provincial councils.* 

5. We, however, consider it desiraLlo that provision should be 
made for the right of appeal in disciplinary cases to the Medical 
Council of India. In the United Kingdom, in certain circumstances, 
the right of appeal from disciplinary decisions by the General 
Medical Council lies to the l^rivy Council. We recommend that, in 
similar cases in India, a further right of appeal should lie to the 
Federal Court of Judicature. 

6. In the foregoing paragraphs we have considered the regulation 
of qualified or registered practitioners. We shall now consider 
the case of those falling within the remaining categories, viz., those 
not in possession of qualifications in modern scientific medicine. 

7. The need for restricting the right to prescribe drugs in the 
British Pharmacopea and to practise scientific medicine by un- 
qualified and unregistered personnel was emphasised in our discus- 
sions, and one of our members (Dr. R. A. Amesur) desired that we 
should recommend that Government should enact legislation providing 
that-— 

(i) no medical practitioner shall be entitled to affix the design- 
ation '“Doctor” before his name unless he is a register- 
ed medical practitioner in modern scientific medicine; 

•ii) no person shall be entitled to prescribe drugs which are in 
the British Pharmacopoeia, especially injections .^nd 
poisonous preparations, unless he is a registered iriedical 
practitioner and 

(iii) those who practise the Unani or Ayurvedic system of 
medicine may style themselves as “Hakims” or 
“Vaidyas” as the case may be. 

8. We are agreed that the public is entitled to know the exact 
credentials of the persons on whom they call for advice and treat- 
ment of disease and to protection against fraudulent imposition, and 
that it should be impossible for any such person to use a style or 
appellation suggesting the possession of qualifications other than those 
actually -held by him. It must, however, be remembered that by 
long establisihed practice the use of the title “Doctor”, which in 

• Two of our colleagues (Dr. Vishwa Nath and Dr. A. H. Butt) are not iik 

aneexnent with the recommen'^^ations set out above. They state ** .In our opinion 
the f^inotions as at present exercised by the Provincial IVCedionl Councils and' tho 
All-India Medical Council are properly discharged and there is no need for any 
^^hange **. 
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strict accuracy should be restricted to the holder of a degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, has come to imply in the minds of the public 
any qualified practitioner of modem scientific medicine. Further, 
the title “Doctor" is assumed with complete propriety by any person 
who holds the Doctor's Degree of a Faculty of a University, and 
although the term has come usually to imply in the mind of the 
public that the holder is a medical practitioner, the title is legiti- 
mately used by many among whom are included eminent scientists, 
legal practitioners and divines. While, therefore, we feel that there 
is much justification for the principle underlying our colleague's 
fij^t recommendation, we are unable to make the recommendation to 
■Government in the exact terms proposed by him. 

9. We consider, however, that legislation restricting the activi- 
ties of persons not qualified in modern scientific medicine is desir- 
able and overdue, and we recommend to the Government the pro- 
priety of the enactment of such legislation which, we suggest, 
should provide that no person shall be entitled to use the style or 
appellation of “Doctor" other than those who (a) hold the Doctor's, 
degree of a Faculty of a University recognised by the State, or (b) 
are practitioners qualified to practise modern scientific medicine. 

10. With regard to our colleague's second recommendation, 
we agree that the laxity with which unqualified persons pres- 
cribe or recommend drugs constitutes a nuisance which often 
amounts to imposition upon the public, but the imposition is one 
for which the public largely have themselves to thank. So long as 
the drug recommended or prescribed is innocuous restrictive legislo 
tion seems hardly justified. Rule 65(9) of the Drugs R\iles, 194&, 
under the Drugs Act, 1940, provides that a number of poispus, which 
are included in Schedule H of these Rules, shall not be sold in retail 
except on and in accordance with a prescription of a registered medical 
practitioner. But Schedule H does not contain all the poisons enume- 
rated in Schedule E of the same rules. We consider that, if Schedule 
F3 can also be included within the operation of Rule 65(9), our 
■colleague's recommendation would be met adequately and that any 
further restrictive legislation is of doubtful advisability and practicabi- 
lity. The remedy for the abuses which undoubtedly exist seems to 
us to lie rather in the more rigid application of existing legislation 
than in the enactment of new. 

11. We turn now to our colleague's third recommendation. 
W’e have indicated clearly our support to the principle that 
the public is entitled to know the full credentials of any person who 
is employed in a healing capacity, and we have indicated elsewhere 
that we do not feel competent to make any recommendations regard- 
ing the organisation and regulation of indigenous systems of medicine. 
Should such recommendations be desired by Government we con- 
sider that they should be made bv the leading authorities of the 
systems concerned. We therefore confine ourselves to the suggestion 
that Provincial Governments, if they decide to recognise these 
systems, might, with profit, follow the example of the Government 
of Bombay and enact legislation by which all persons practising any 
form of the healing art are compelled to secure registration in a 
schedule or schedules appropriate to the system in vogue and their 
qualifications in such system. 
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12. We would also point out that the terms ‘‘Hakims** and 
vVaids** art} honourable titles of considerable antiquity, and it is 
by no means clear to us why persons entitled to use these honour* 
able appelations should desire to assume any other. 

13. Three of our colleagues (Drs. Butt Narayanrao and Vishwa 
Nath) desire to make a more positive recommendation than that indi- 
cated in paragraph 1 1 above regarding the training of practitioners iii 
the indigenous sj^stems of medicine and their utilisation for promoting 
public health and medical relief activities in the country. They state 
“We are of the opinion that the teaching of indigenous systems of 
medicine should be regulated by the State. The Bombay Medical 
Practitioners Act, 1938, represents in regard to registration, the medi- 
cal curriculum and examinations preliminary to registration, a step 
in the right direction. Practitioners trained and registered under the 
requirements of the above Act, or similar legislation, should be freely 
utilised for promoting pubilc health and medical relief in India.** 

B. Regulation of the Dental Profession 

14. The profession of dentistry is as yet almost totally unorganised 
in India and no legal provision exists for its regulation. The Bengal 
Dentists Act makes some provision for regularising dental education 
and introduces the registration of dentists, but it contains no provi- 
sion to restrict the practice of dentistry by unregistered persons nor 
does it compel registration. In the absence of suitable dental legis- 
lation to provide for dental practitioners and the prohibition of 
practice by unregistered persons dentistry as a profession can make 
little real progress. We are informed that considerable thought has 
been given to dental legislation in the Punjab and Bombay but that 
its enactment has been postponed until after the war. 

15. We recommend that legislative measures similar to those 
which we have recommended in respect of the profession of 
pharmacy be enacted for the dental profession and that Central and 
Provincial Dental Councils be created. ' The latter should be 
charged with the duty of recognising training institutions, creating 
and maintaining dental registers and with the disciplinary regula- 
tion of the profession, subject to appeal. 

16. As in the case of pharmacists provision should be made for 
the inclusion in the Provincial Registers of persons who, though not 
properly qualified, have been engaged in the practice of dentistry 
for a stated number of years. ITiereafter the door of entry to the 
profession should once and for all be closed to such persons and 
restricted to the holders of approved dental qualifications. 

17. In the draft legislation for the constitution of the Punjab 
Provincinl Dental Board it is suggested that, for the first five years, 
the Board should consist of nine members to be appointed by the 
Provincial Government, viz,, 

(a> Inspector General of Civil Hospitals .1 

(b) One DontiH being a member of the Faculty of Dentistry of 

the Punjab TTniversity ....... 1 

(o) Five Dentists holding one of the qualifications specified in the 

Nobedule . . . , . .5 

(d) One Medical Practitioner beii^ a member of the Faculty of 

Medicine of the Punjab University ..... 1 

(e) One medical practitioner nominate in their behalf by the 

Punjab M^ical Council 1 
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Aftei* the 5 years during which the foundations of policy and 
administration should be laid, it is recommended that the Board 
should be remodelled on a more elective basis and should elect its 
own Chairman. The constitution then proposed is — 

(a) Two Dentists being members of the Faculty of ' Dentistry of 

the Punjid> University ...... .2 

(b) Two Dentists elected by the Northern India. Dentid Assooia- 

tion ......... 2 

(c) Three persons elected by and from among the registered dentid . 

practitioners . • . . • . . • . *3 

(d) Two registered medical praotitroners to be elected by the 

Punjab Medical Council, one of whom shall be a member of 

the Faculty of Medicine in the Punjab University . . *2 

We consider that the principle underlying these proposals is sound 
and that they may appropriately form a model for the creation or 
Provincial Dental Councils. 

18. The Central Dental Council should, as in the case of the 
Central Council of Pharmacy, be concerned with the direction and 
co-ordination of the activities of the Provincial Councils, the definition 
and maintenance of minimum educational standards, which imiDliiJs 
the right of inspection and recognition of any .training institution, the 
maintenance of an All-India Dental Hegister, the disposal of appeals 
against disciplinary decisions by the Provincial Councils subject, as 
may be necessary, to the directions of the Federal Court and the regu- 
lation of reciprocity within and without India. 

C. Regulation of the Nursing Profession, including those of Midwives 
and Health Visitors 

19. In considering the organisation and regulation of the nursinj 
profession we have had the advantage of the advice of the Nursing 
Sub-Committee appointed by us and composed of senior member*? 
of the nursing profession whose collective experience combines inti- 
mate knowledge of nursing conditions in India, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, with long experience of nursing administra- 
tion and education. These experts were further fortified by the 
recommendation of a Conference of Nurses from all parts of India. 

20. At present the regulation of the nursing profession which in- 
cludes midwives and health visitors, is vested with provincial 
Nursing Councils, of which there are 10 and which maintain registers 
of persons who have completed appreived courses of training in insti- 
tution.s recognised by them for the purpose and have .passed the 
prescribed examination. Persons so registered are entitled to 
practise their professioii primarily in their own provinces, but 
arrangements for reciprocity with other provinces exist to a de^ee 
which varies with the Nursing Council concerned. In addition, 
certain Examination Boards award certificates of proficiency in 
Provinces and Administrations where Nursing Councils do not exist. 
But these bodies are rightly tending to obtain recognition by, and 
fiffiliation to, neighbouring Provincial Nursing Councils. 

21. There are, however, many unsatisfactory features in the 
composition and functions of the Provincial Nursing Councils. ^ I*^ 
seems obvious to us that a Council designed to regulate the training 
and practice of the nursing profession should consist primarily of 
members of the prefession it designs to regulate. Yet in the 
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majority of provincial medical councils trained nurses, midwives ' 
Rnd health visitors are in a minority, and in some they are not in- 
cluded at all. At the Conference of Nurses, to which reference has 
been made, it was unanimously agreed that 2/3 of the members of 
each Provincial Council should he drawn from the nursing profes- 
sion, including midwives and health visitors. This proposal would 
leave ample scope for the representation of the medical and educa- 
tional professions whose advice would be of value to the interests 
of the nursing profession. We consider that this recommendation is 
reasonable and accept and endorse it. 

22. We are informed that there is at present no uniformity in the 
classification of divisions and nomenclature in Provincial Registers 
maintained by the Provincial Councils. This lack of uniformity in 
the divisions of the registers hag led to* much confusion, postpone- 
ment of inter-provincial reciprocity and wrong ideas as to the 
standard of nursing education. We are informed that this is in the 
process of rectification and that the majority of Provincial Councils 
have agreed upon the form which we consider will promote accuracy 
in the maintenance of the registers concerned. The agreed form is 
set forth in Appendix 48. 

23. While the use of this agreed form will promote uniformity in 
the Provincial Nursing Registers, there is scope for improvement in 
respect of the portion which deals with ‘‘Nurses Register**. This 
portion as at present designed restricts registration to certificated 
nurses. In our recommendations for the employment of demobilisred 
nursing personnel from the Nursing Services we have pointed out 
that there exist considerable numbers of this personnel who have 
been unable to qualify for the senior certificated course owing to a 
limited knowledge of English and we have reepmmended special 
facilities for them in respect of the junior certificated course. We 
are informed that a fair proportion of this class may not in the time 
available, be able to complete their studies either for the required 
basic educational qualifications or for the vernacular professional 
tests. These persons, neveid heless, possess considerable experience 
in nursing procedures and we consider that it will be advisable, in 
order that their services may be utilised, as they should be, to create 
in the Provincial Registers, as has been done in the U.K., provision 
for “Assistant Nurses*', i.e., personnel capable of nursing the sick 
under the supervision of fully trained nurses (Ref. Nurses Act, 1943, 
Roll of Assistant Nurses, A.C.I. 1532 — ^given in Appendix 49). We 
consider this innovation not only desirable, but necessary for the full- 
est possible use, in the public services, of the available nursing ex- 
perience in India. 

24. The need for an All-Tndia Nursing Council to co-ordinate the 
activities of the Provincial Councils, to lay down minimum 
educational standards and to safeguard their maintenance has long 
been emphasised by the nursing profession itself, and was recom- 
mended with emphasis by the Central Advisory Board of Health at 
its meeting in Calcutta in 1941. We fully agree as to the necessity 
of such a Council and endorse the recommendation for its imme- 
diate creation. We understand that the Govemment of India is 
actively considering this matter and that the necessary legislation is 
in the drafting stage. Our suggestions for the composition of the 
Central Nursing Council are given in Appendix 50. We consider that 
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the proposed All-India Nursing Goimcil should not be restricted to^ 
the maintenance of educational standards. 

25. The recognition of an individual institution for the purpose of 
training of nurses, mid wives and health visitors should continue to 
vest in the Provincial Nursing Council, but provision should be 
made for the Central Council to have the right of inspection of re- 
cognised training institutions and, in the event of such an institution* 
not maintaining the minimum necessary standards, of withholdings 
recognition to persons trained in those Schools. This can best be 
achieved by the creation an All-India Nursing Begister with appro- 
priate divisions. The Nursing Council Act should possess Schedules 
for the entry of approved qualifications in general nursing, higher 
nursing, public heaitn nursing, midwifery and health visiting, and 
the All-India Begister maintained under the Act should have divisions 
corresponding to the Schedules. Persons trained in institutions which 
do not, in the opinion of the All-India Nursing Council, come up to- 
the minimum standards prescribed should not be eligible for inclu- 
sion in the All-India Begister. If the Provincial Council which has- 
recognised such institutions should deem it expedient, notwithstanding 
the withholding of Central recognition and registration, to continue 
approval of such persons and their inclusion on the Provincial Begis- 
ter, this inclusion shall have purely local validity within the province 
concerned. 

26. The power of disciplinary action should continue, in the first 
instance, to be vested, as at present, in the Provincial Councils, but 
we are of opinion that there should be a right of appeal to the All- 
India Nursing Council over their decisions, with additional provision 
for further appeal to the Federal Court in circumstances similar to 
those in which in the United Kingdom appeal lies to the High Court 
against the decision of the General Nursing Council. Questions of 
reciprocity with other countries should be the concern of the Central 
Nursing Council and not of the Provincial Councils. 

D. Regulation of the Pharmaceutical Profession 

27. In considering the organisation and regulation of the pharma- 
ceutical profession we have had the advantage of the advice of a 
Pharmaceutical Sub-Committee composed of eminent pharmacolo- 
gical and pharmaceutical authorities, which we .appointed. For the 
regulation of pharmaceutical practice, the Sub-Committee advised 
the establishment of an All-Tndio Phannaceutical Council and Pro- 
vincial Pharmaceutical Councils, regarding the composition of which 
they made specific recommendations which will he found in Appendix 
51 in Volume III of this report. Broadly speaking, their recommend- 
ations are to the effect that Pharmacy Councils representative of the 
phannaceutical trade, education and other ^bormaceyfical interests 
should he set up in each province, their functions being as under: — 

(1) to maintain a Begister of all registered pharmacists of the 

province and to register the names of newly qualified 
pharmacists on payment of a prescribed fee; 

(2) to maintain the standard of education of students; 

(3) to specify the drug establishments or hospitals where 

apprenticeship training may be undertaken; 

(4) to conduct and maintain the standard of examinations; 
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(5) to maintain such disciplinary control over the practice 

and profession of pharmacy as may from time to time 
be necessary; 

(6) to advise the Ministry of Health in respect of any regular 

tions for the distribution of drugs, including poisons » 
dangerous drugs and drugs of addiction and 

(7) to advise on any other legislative control that may be 

necessary in this connection. 

The functions of the Central Pharmaceutical Council would be 

direct and co-ordinate the activities of Provincial Councils. It 
would include nominees from the Provincial Councils, representatives 
of the pharmaceutical teaching profession and of the medical pro- 
fession. The Sub-Committee further recommended that, in discip- 
linary cases, the right of appeal from the decision of the Provincial 
'Council should lie to the Central Pharmaceutical Council. 

28. We accept the advice of this Sub-Committee and recommend 
that Central and Provincial Pharmaceutical Councils of the character 
recommended by it should be established by legal enactment. We 
further recommend that in disciplinary cases the decisions of the 
Central Pharmaceutical Council shall be subject to the direction of 
the Federal Court to the same extent as that of the Privy Council 
under the Pharmacy and Poisons Act, 1933 (given in Appendix 52) 
over similar cases in the United Kingdom. 

29. Wo endorse the opinion of the Sub-Committee that it is essen- 
tial to raise the professional standing of those (other than medical 
practitioners) engaged in the handling of drugs and that, to this end, 
legislation designed to protect the public from incompetence and to 
safeguard the interests of the qualified pharmacists should be enacted. 
The profession of pharmacy should be reserved for pharmacists and 
the latter should be restricted to their profession and should not be 
permitted to undertake functions such as prescription of medicine, 
administration of anaesthetics, etc. 

30. Concerning pharmaceutical education, the Sub-Committee 
were of the opinion, in which we concur, that the present standard 
of training of those engaged in the practice of pharmacy is unsatis- 
factory and that a revision of the educational system is necessary. 
We have dealt fully with this subject in Chapter XVIII of this volume 
where we have discussed the question of pharmaceutical education. 

31. We make the following additional recommendations: — 

(1) The Drugs Rules 1945 under the Drugs Act 1940 should 

be brought into force either before or concurrently with 
the proposed pharmaceutical legislation. 

(2) Every institution and commercial firm engaged in the 

handling of poisonous drugs should be compelled to 
employ a person who is registered as a Pharmacist or 
Student Pharmacist, t.e., a person who has either 
successfully completed the reqiiiremonls of the licen- 
tiate course or the degree course or is undergoin:? 
apprentioesbip to that end in such conditions ns may 
be prescribed. This envisages a Register of Pharmacists. 
Such Register will of necessity on its inception include 
those persons who have been engaged in the profession of 
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Pharmacy, albeit without due qualification, for a stated 
number of years, but we consider that aruch persona 
before being admitting to the Register should be requir- 
ed to pass a practical examination. Subsequent ad- 
missions to the Register should be confined to persona 
who have acquired the status of graduate or licentiate 
pharmacist, and to bona fide registered students aspir- 
ing after those qualifications. 

32. Ttie Central Pharmaceutical Council should maintain a 
Register of all qualified pharmacists in two Schedules. Schedule A 
should contain the names of graduate pharmacists and Schedule B 
of licentiate pharmacists. Each Provincial Council should also main- 
tain a Register which will include the names of student pharmacist& 
and all persons who. by long standing practice of pharmacy without 
the necessary qualifications, become eligible for admission to^ the 
Register on successfully passing a practical examination. These 
two classes of persons should not be eligible for inclusion in the 
two Schedules of the All-India Register. 

33 Such considerations, if any, as may arise concerning the 
reciprocity with foreign countries should be the concern of the 
Central Pharmaceutical Council. 


34 An extract from the Pharmacy and Poisons Act, 1933, of the; 
United Kingdom relating to the removal of pharmacists from the 
register is reproduced as Appendix 62. 


35 One of us (Mr. N. M. Joshi) holds the view that the power of 
regulating entry into all the professions dealt with m this chapter 
should not be given to autonomous organisations which are largely 
composed of the members of the respective professions and that the 
final power for taking decisions should rest with Governments, 
cularlv in view of the great need for producing, as fast as possible, 
large numbers of all types of health personnel. His note is given, 
below We understand that, in the Punjab, a local authority has- 
been "iven power to enforce prohibition in respect of midwives when 
H is -satisfied that there is a sufficient number of qualified midwives ni 
its area. We suggest that such a provision will meet the case m 
regard to other types of health personnel also. 

Mtaute by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the chapter dealing with the regulation 
of the professions responsible for health services 


When the greatest need of the country is to multiply as fast os 
we can the personnel necessary for the medical service of the com- 
munity including doctors, nurses, midwives and the dentists, 1 an) 
not in favour of handing over the final power and responsibility oi 
laying down standards of knowledge and experience for entry into 
these professions and the standards of examinations to the 
ous orf^anisations of these different professions as is suggested by we 
majority of the Committee. Taking human nature into consideration 
there is some risk of these organisations using their power in the m- 
-tcrest of their particular professions for unnecessarily restricting tn« 
entry of fresh entrants into the profession. Moreoyer while the power 
and responsibility for the enti^ into some other professions and occ 
pations is not handed over to their respective 

tions the anti-social effect of irresponsible and selfish use of the pow.r 
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by organisations of the various medical services cannot be easily 
realised by them. I, therefore, suggest that under the present cir- 
cumstances when the responsibility for the provision of a sufficient 
number of the personnel for the medical services is on the Govern- 
ment, the final power and responsibility for giving entry into these 
professions should be with the Government and the power of these 
autonomous organisations should only be advisory and recommenda- 
tory. It is true that these powers are to be given to these organisa- 
tions by legislatures and the legislatures can also take them away 
if they are wrongly used. But legislation cannot be changed easily 
and promptly. It is possible in course of time when the responsibility 
for entry into all professions and occupations is handed over to 
their respective organisations and when every one follows his occupa- 
tion not for personal benefit but as an act of social service, the proposal 
of the majority of the Committee may be safely adopted. That in 
Great Britain and in some other countries such power is given to the 
autonomous Medical Councils is not a convincing argument. Perhaps 
that may explain why even to-day the number of the medical per- 
sonnel is inadequate for the need even in England. 
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EMPLOYMENT OP DEMOBILIZED PERSONNEL OP MIU- 
TABY HEALTH SERVICES 

1. During the present war, the Indian Army has expanded more 
than 10 times its x)eace strength and, as a corollary, the military health 
and nursing services have undergone an expansion which, if not equi- 
valent, is at least comparable to that of the executive branches. In 
addition to this phenomenal enlargement, the military medical ser- 
vices have undergone a radical reorganization and development dictat- 
ed by the intensive application of modern science to military medi- 
cal problems. The consequent medical progress has by no means 
been of purely military application, and the intensive development 
undergone has greatly increased the professional and technical value 
of the personnel concerned for civil purposes. When the' history 
of the present war comes to be written by an impartial military 
historian, it is probable that a high place in the administrative 
achievements of the Allied arms will be given to the phenomenal 
development of the health services of the Army in India. 

2. As a result, there exists in the medical and ancilliary services 
of the Indian Army a great reservoir of personnel whose training and 
experience render them particularrly suited to employment in the 
civil health services. This personnel comprises Medical Officers 
(male and female), Dental Officers, (I.A.D.C.), Nurses, and Techni 
eians. We give here a short general description of each category 
and the civil employment for which they would appear to be suitable. 
A more detailed analysis is given in a tabular statement for which 
wo are indebted to the Resettlement Section of the Office of the 
Director General, Indian Medical Service, and which is reproduced 
as Appendix 53. 

I. Medical Officers (male fr female) 

3. This comprises: 

(a) Specialists “Recognized'" and “Graded", 

(b) Graduates, 

(c) Licentiates with or without higher licentiate qualifications, 

(d) Nutrition Experts and 

(e) Blood Transfusion Officers. 

(a) Specialists 

4. Specialists are of two types — “Recognized” arnd "Graded”. 
The subjects in which specialization is recognized cover practically 
fche whole field of clinical and preventive medical science and include 
the related science of physiology. Amongst the "Recognized 
Specialists are many who independently of their military "recognition 
possess higher qunlificfitions in their speciality and these officers are 
naturally marked out for higher teaching posts, specialist appoint- 
ments on the staff of teaching hospitals^ research work and the direc- 
tion of institutes and/or units of their specialities- These rernarks 
apply also to the Recognized Specialists without the higher qualifies^ 
tions and to the Graded Specialists, but the latter in most cases, and 
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in some cases the former, will require a further period of post- 
graduate study and training before being elected to the more senior 
and specialist civil posts. We are of opinion that, in view of the 
urgent need of the existing Medical Colleges, and of those to be 
created for teachers, the cases of ofi&cers from this class who are 
candidates for civil employ should receive a critical review by a selec- 
tion committee composed of medical scientists of the highest eminence 
available and that special facilities should be afforded to individusJ 
officers, whom this committee may recommend, for the prosecutioD 
of appropriate post-graduate study in India or abroad. 

(b) Oraduates 

5. This class comprises graduates of the various medical colleges 
in India some of whom have had experience and practice after 
graduation. All of them, however, have benefited by an 
intensive course of instruction in military and general medical 
science on their admission to the Service and have subse- 
quently had the further advantage of working under specialist officers 
and consultants. The latter class include men of international repu- 
tation as teachers and practitioners of their specialities, ranking in 
ability with the highest authorities among the English-speaking 
people. With these advantages it follows that the medical graduate 
should, on the termination of his military service, have gained an 
experience and poise which would otherwise have been impossible. 
He will, moreover, have developed that preventive outlook which 
permeates the military medical services and which we consider to be 
essential for the Indian medical practitioner of the future. The 
uatiiTvil avenues of civil employment for these officers are general duty 
in the primary and secondary units, school medical service, industrial 
medical service, special public health work, rural and urban. 

(c) Licentiates with or without higher licentiate qualifications 

6. With the award of officer status in the Indian Army Medical 
Corps to licentiates, the latter have taken their rightful place as fully 
qualified medical officers arnd have discharged duties in every respect 
identical with those of graduates. Many of this class, especially 
those with higher licentiate qualifications, have proved themselves 
at least the equal of the graduates, and have enjoyed, and fully pro- 
fited by, the advantages and contacts which have been available to 
their graduate brother officers. They will emerge from military ser- 
vice as highly competent doctors with the poise and self-confidence 
that is bom of commissioned status in a disciplined service, and their 
appropriate civil employment will be in the avenues mentioned for 
graduates without any distinction other than that dictated by indi- 
vidual ability and merit. The possession of higher licentiate quali- 
fications will naturally lead to a more specialist civil employment in, 
say, Tropical Medicine or Hygiene. 

7. It is probable, however, that many will wish to avail them- 
selves of the facilities allowed by the Indian Medical Coimcih and 
recommended by it to the various universities, to proceed to a medi- 
cal degree; and we recommend that every facility for this purpose 
should be granted by the existing medical colleges and those to be 
created. 

fd) Nutrition Experts 

8. These comprise both graduate and licentiate officers of the 
India)! Army Medical Corps who have served in military nutritional 
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units where u notable amount of original and valuable research work 
has been carried out. They will have acquired, in a special degree, 
the scientihc approach to nutritional problems and their obvious loca- 
tion in civil employ is in public health organizations and the nutri- 
tion departments of universities, medical colleges and large hospitals 
and research laboratories. To those who are licentiates, our recom- 
mendations for facilities to proceed to graduation, apply with equal 
force. 

(e) Blood Transfusion Officers 

9. These again comprise both graduate and licentiate officers who 
have received special training and gained experience in militai^ blood- 
transfusion units. The latter are highly organized and fully abreast 
of the latest developments of this science in which the civil health ser- 
vices are as yet notably deficient. It is necessary that considerably 
more attention should be given to the science of resuscitation in the 
larger civil hospitals, and there should be no lack of opportunities 
for employment of these officers in their resuscitation units. 

II. Dental Officers (officers of the I.A.D.O.) 

10. The officer cadre of this newly formed corps includes posses- 
sers of Western dental qualifications and those holding purely Indian 
diplomas. The latter are the product of the Indian dental schools 
and colleges enjoying recognition by the Governments of the pro- 
vinces in which they are situated. These institutions harve received 
attention in that part of our report which has dealt with the survey 
of existing conditions, and it is sufficient here to remark that they 
are of recent formation ^and have suffered from a scarcity of ade- 
quately qualified teaching talent. As a consequence, their qualifica- 
tions do not yet carry that guarantee of full acquaintance with and 
proficiency in the latest developments of dental science which are 
implicit in the recognised Western standards. 

11. In that section of our rej)ort which d^als with professional 
education, we have emphasised the urgent need for the intensive de- 
velopment of dental education and the establishment forthwith of 
dental colleges for thej purpose. It is on the staff of these new col- 
leges that the officers of the Indian Army Dental Corps possessing 
Western dental qualifications will find their natural avenues of civil 
employment, while those possessing recognized Indian qualifications 
will find their civil outlet in appointments as dental officers in the 
various hospitals contemplated in our recommendations. Eve^ 
facility should be given to such officers to proceed to the basic 
academic dental qualification which we have recommended. 

12. It is, of course, contemplated that, eventually, there will 
be a dental surgeon associated with every primary unit, but this will 
be possible only when the number of qualified dental personnel has 
greatly increased. In the short-term programme, this provision must 
of necessity be restricted to the secondary health centres and the 
travelling dental clinics we have recommended. 

m Nurses 

13. Included in this category are (I) fully trained women nurses 
of the temporary and reserve cadres of the Indian Military Nursing 
Service, the Auxiliary Indian Nursing Service, and of the Auxiliary 
Nursing Service, (2) fully trained male nurses registered by the Pro- 
vincial Nursing Councils holding Viceroy’s commissioned rank, (3) 
partially trained women nurses employed in the Auxiliary Nursing 
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Service, (4) partially trained male nurses (the so-called Specialist) 
Improvers of the Indian Army Medical Corps (I.A.M.G.), (6) general 
nursing orderlies of the Indian Army Medical Corps and (6) nursing 
orderlies with training in special conditions such as venereal and 
«nental diseases, operation -room work etc., dental orderlies, and 
masseurs. 

14. Fully trained women nurses . — ^In the survey section of our 
report we have drawn attention to the tragic scarcity of trained 
nurses in India and to the clamant need for their intensive produc- 
tion in large numbers. Existing braining institutions must be re- 
organized and modernised and many new schools established. In 
the higher ranks of the military nursing services there are Nursing 
Officers of the Temporary and Reserve cadres who possess special 
training in and experience of nursing administration and teaching, and 
it is particularly from this source that the Nursing Superintendents 
and Sister Tutors of the civil medical schools should be drawn. Eor 
those trained women nurses, not possessing these qualifications and 
experience, ample avenues of employment will be found as ward 
sisters, staff nurses in hospitals and sanatoria, and in the nursing 
branches of the public health services which are in contemplation. 

16. Fully trained male nurses . — ^These remarks apply with equal 
force to the fully trained male nurses whose numbers are so limited 
that it is not unlikely that the majority of them will elect to remain 
in the nursing services of the Army in view of the favourable terms 
and conditions offered by the latter. 

16. Partially trained nurses . — As regards the various categories ol 
partially trained and uncertificated nursing personnel, there are two 
main divisions (1) women of the Auxiliary Nursing Service and the 
male Specialist Improvers of the LA.M.C., and (2) the various cate- 
gories of nursing orderlies of the T.A.M.C. (1) The former division 
have received their instruction and training in English and, in the 
case of the Specialist Improvers at least, possess the basic educa- 
tional qualification required for the senior certificated course which 
we have recommended. The majority of the Provincial Nursing 
Councils have recognised the military training and service as qualify- 
ing wholly or in part for the courses of training laid down by them; 
and it will be possible for the majority of this division; after a short 
period of extra probation and training in the nursing of conditions 
not covered by military nursing services and passing the requisite 
examinations, to obtain full certificated status in their native pro- 
vinces. With the clamant need that exists for trained nurses in the 
health institutions we hfive recommended, we do not think there 
should be any difficulty in finding suitable employment after certifica- 
tion for all personnel of this division ‘demobilized from the Army. 

17. The second division nursing orderlies, consist of other ranks 
of the nursing section of the T.A.M.C. In the majority of cases 
their training has been in the vernacular and they have been^ unable 
during their service in the Army to obtain the necessary basic Eng- 
lish educational qualifications. They generally possess, however, a 
high degree of nursing experience and competence, and are in every 
respect the equals of certificated nurses trained in the veruarcular. 
We understand that the military authorities contemplate establishing 
"8- special vernacular nursing certificate for this class of personnel, 

We recommend that the syllabus for this certificate should h® 
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studied and, if approved, should be recognized as qualifying, wholly 
or in part, for the award of tho status of junior certificated nurses 
which we have recommended elsewhere. The training and ex- 
perience possessed by this class of other ranks is so valuable that we 
consider the time is long distant when experienced nurses of this 
class can be overlooked. In our opinion after further training, where 
necessary, in conditions not covered by militoiy practice, they are 
fully entitled at least to the status and emoluments recommended 
for the junior certificated nurse, after passing the required examina- 
tion- 

18. As stated already the class under consideration comprisea 
nursing orderlies with training and experience in special conditions. 
They will, therefore, prove of especial value in the stafi^g of corres- 
ponding civil iiistitutions such as mental hospitals, clinics for vene- 
real diseases, ophthalmic clinics, dental clinics and operating rooms. 

19. For those who are unable even with further training to pass 
the requisite examination, but who, nevertheless, possess considerable 
nursing experience, as well as the selected members of those cate- 
gories of personnel engaged by Provincial Governments for emergency 
duties in connection with famine or air-raid precautions who possess 
the minimum necessary educational <|nali{ications, it will probably 
be necessary to create and register a class of Assistant Nurse i.e., 
personnel capable of nursing the sick under the supervision of fully 
qualified nurses. This measure has been found necessary in the 
United Kingdom with its comparative wealth of nursing personnel, 
and would seem inevitable in India with its extreme shortage, if the 
fullest possible use is to be inade of persons possessing nursing ex- 
perience. 

20. Mas-^eurs . — This is a class which is virtually non-existent ir. 
civil employ, and they will be readily absorbed in the orthopaedic 
units of the secondary and headquarters hospitals. 

IV. Technicians 

21. Trained technicians in the generally accepted sense of the 
term do not exist in civil life in India. It is true that in the labora- 
tories of the vmious Govenimeiit institutions there exist persons who 
by long training have acquired a high degree of competence in the 
special aspects of this field; but such persons are almost without ex- 
ception lacking in the basic educational qualifications implicit in the 
term ‘technician’ and h«Tve a<’quired their competence by natural in- 
telligence and through long practice. Their number is so small in 
relation to the need for trained technicians ns to be negligible and 
the class in question may be said to exist solely in the Indian Army 
Medical Corps. They comprise Radiographers, Tiaboratory Assistants 
and Dispensers, and for sometime to come, until technological educa- 
tion in India has undergone the expansion and development which 
modem conditions require, it is mainly from this class of military 
personnel that the civil needs must, in the short period, be met. 

22. In the foregoing paragraphs we have given a brief review of 
the classes of medical and ancillary personnel which are likely to be 
available for civil employment after demobilization. We understand 
that the Government of India are already collecting and classifyjog' 
particulars of all these classes and also of special formations such ^ 
Anti-Malaria Units with a view to notifying Provincial Govemmen 
as to the number of persons under each class who may 
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residents of the province concerned and who will be available on de- 
mobilization. We further understand that Medical Kesettlement 
Committees for the purpose of “placing** thiB_per8onnel in civil em- 
ployment are under formation or in contemplation in each province 
and administration. We suggest that representatives of the Indian 
Medical Association and the Licentiate Medical Association should! 
be included in such Committees in the Provinces and at the Centre. 
We welcome these proposals and would emphasise the necessity of 
their receiving the constant and unremitting attention of the authori- 
ties concerned both military and civil, in order that this reservoir of 
trained talent may be available to the fullest possible extent to the 
health services of the country. If this opportunity of providing 
trained personnel for the carrying out of our proposals is allowed to 
pass without full advantage being taken of it, it may materially delay 
the initiation of the nation-wide health service for the country which 
we contemplate. We, therefore, consider it essential that the services 
of all such personnel should be utilised, except in cases of proved* 
unsuitability. 

23. Four of our colleagues (Drs. Vishwanath and Butt, General 
Hance and Sir Frederick James) desire to lay special emphasis on the 
remobilisation for civil purposes of demobilized medical and ancillary 
personnel and their note is appended. 

A Note on Employment of personnel demobilized by the Army by Dr. 

Vishwanath, Dr. A. H. Butt, Lt. -General J. B. Hance and Sir 
Frederick James. 

We have emphasised from time to time in this rej/ort the total 
inadequacy of doctors, nurses and medical technicians of all kinds. 
Our proposals involve great increases in all categories. This is bound 
to take time, and therefore, in the meantime, all available resources 
should be tapped. With the end of the war many doctors, nurses, 
etc., will face demobilisation. In our view^ it is essential, having 
regard to the urgeiu y of the health problems in India, that no one 
whether doctor, nurse, or medical technician, should on demobilisatioii 
be faced with even temporary unemployment. In fact we believe- 
that, to the extent to which it is practically possible, those who are 
now being demobilised should at once be remobilised by the Govern- 
ments concerned for peace-time employment in India's medical and* 
health services. Both naedioal relief and preventive medicine have 
been practised at their best in the Indian army, navy and air force. 
The expenenco and training acquired through military medical ser- 
vice is equal, if not superior to, any courses which the Governments 
may provide for the medical cadres of the future. We therefore 
consider it important that the employment of every member of the 
medical personnel and health services now being demobilized, ezeepk 
in cases of proved unsuitability, should be secured for the civil medical 
and health services in the country. This will require close co-ordina- 
tion between the military authorities and the civil governments and, 
above all, an assurance of security of employment subject of course* 
to continued competence. We understand that steps are being taken* 
in this direction, but we desire to see these fully and immedialely 
iwiplemented and made as widely known as possible. 
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THE ESTABUSHMENT OF A COMMITTEE OF STANDARDS 
FOB MEDIOAL INST1TX7TIONS AND EQUIPMENT. 

1. In view of the heayy constructional programme which will have 
to be formulated to supply the new accommodation required by our 
proposals, as well as for structural alterations to existing buildings 
and for the supply of a yast number of fittings of all kinds to labora- 
tories, health centres, hospitals etc., it seems desirable that some 
system of standardization should be eyolyed which will introduce 
order into what may otherwise well tend to become chaos. With the 
achievement of order there will be obtained the further advantage of 
■reduced cost that automatically accompanies effective standardiza- 
tion. 

2. Sigerist in his “Socialized Medicine in the Soviet Union*' tells 
us that, included among the 20 Standing Committees covering the 
various medical specialities in the Medical Council of the Commis- 
sariat of Health, is a large Committee on standards whoso function it 
is to make typical plans for the construction of hospitals, standardi- 
zation of equipment etc. 

3. We urge the setting up of such a Committee in India and suggest 
"that it should be closely linked with the appropriate section in the 
Uentral Ministry of Health. It seems to us that this Committee will, 
at least in the initial stages, have to be more or less in permanent 
session. 

We feel that for a committee of this nature to be really effective 
it is essential that it should not be overburdened by the inclusion of 
a number of highly placed officials who have no special knowledge 
of, or interest in, the problems which will be presented for solution. 
It should above all be a technical working Committee reporting to 
and advising the Directorate of Health on questions relating to 
construction and design. 

4. The following suggestions in regard to its composition are put 
forward. It should include: — 

(1) architects with experience of designing, and construction of, 
medical institutions under tropical conditions; 

(2) engineers with similar experience; 

(3) medical practitioners, not merely as doctors, but as having 
an interest in, and experience of, design, construction and adminis- 
tration of medical institutions; 

(4) laboratory scientists with an interest in the elaboratio}) of 
iaboratory fittings on a transferable unit system and 

, (5) members of the nursing profession with a special knowledge 
of the problems of internal hospital design. 

5. In order that breadth of vision may be given to the work of the 
Oommittee, it is suggested that a prominent architect should he 
engaged for a period of two years to preside over its deliberations, 
’the choice to be guided chiefiy-by the architect’s acquaintance with 
modem trends in Europe and America. Hospital and institutional 
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design is a highly specialized type of architectural practice and one 
of which there are few exponents in India. There is, therefore, a 
danger that, without reflllly up to date guidance, hospitals may in 
some cases be erected which are years behind the times. We feel 
that it is not sufficient to rely entirely upon architects with local 
experience for the work which will be required. Although the special 
experience of the latter will be invaluable in carrying into execution 
the actual drawing up of type plans, the guidance of a mature and 
widely experienced mind will undoubtedly be of the greatest benefit 
to them during the early stages. 

6. We are aware that it will not always be possible to produce 
fprmal type plans of general application for a sub-continent such as 
India. Questions of siting, of climate, or the prevailing wind, of soil 
etc., cannot be answered on a universal basis. Nevertheless we feel 
that the broad principles of design for different types of medical 
institutions are capable of a large degree of standardisation, which 
would also serve to secure a reduction in cost and speed in construc- 
tion. 

7. We advise that the Committee, when formed, should give 
serious consideration to the feasibility of adapting some of the many 
existing buildings of a temporary nature, which have been set up for 
war purposes by the military and civil departments of the Central and 
Provincial Governments, to purposes in connection with our health 
development programme. 
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Bfi-EMPLOYMENT OF PEBSOKS WHO HAVE BEACHED THE 
AOE OF SUPEBANNUATION 

1. Among the major difficulties which have to be overcome in the 
successful implementation of our recommendations probably the 
^atest is the general inadequacy of existing health personnel and, 
in some cases, the entire absence of certain classes of professional 
and technical workers. Whether it be doctors who are concerned 
or nurses, health visitors, midwives, pharmacists or dentists, the 
numbers available in India in relation to the population to be served 
fall far short of the standards considered desirable in the more 
advanced countries of Europe and America. 

2. In the majority of services under the control of the Centra} 
and Provincial Governments it is the normal rule that Government 
servants are superannuated at the age of 65. It seems to us that 
the need for trained personnel is so clamant as to make the rigid 
maintenance of this practice inconsistent with the requirements of 
the situation, at any rate throughout the short-term period and 
probably in the earlier years of the succeeding period. ^ 

3. We are, however, anxious to ensure that the retention of 
persons in service after reaching the age of superannuation should 
not stand in the way of normal promotions in the service. Nor 
should any person continue to be employed after reaching the pres- 
cribed age limit unless he is considered fit, physically and mentally, 
to carry on his duties and unless his continuance is considered to 
be in the public interest. We therefore make the following recom- 
mendations : 

(i) Such persons should be made to retire before they are 
re-employed. 

(ii) The officer concerned should be brought before a medical 
board with a view to establishing his physical fitness for further 
Government service, either in the capacity in which he was employed 
on* reaching the age of superannuation or in any other capacity that 
Government may ordain. If found physically and mentally fit, his 
services should be retained on a year to year basis,, subject to annual 
examination by the medical board. 

(iii) We desire to ensure uniformity in emoluments for all officers 
who are thus re-employed. We therefore recommend that, in every 
case, the pension <^wn by the officer should be supplemented in 
such a way as to make his total emoluments not less than those he 
enjoyed at the time of superannuation. 

(iv) It should be one of the conditions of such re-employment 
that the persons concerned will be required to serve in any capacity 
that Government may deem fit. 

(v) Normally such exjbensions of service should not go beyond the 
age of 60; but in any special case, where the officer is considered to 
be of exceptional ability, extension may be granted up to the age 
of 66. 

(vi) We recommend that this rule should apply to all members oi 
the health services. 
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Introduction 

1. The steady growth of populatiou, which has taken place in India 
during the past few decades, has had its repercussion on all such 
matters as the housing, clothing and feeding of the additional numbers 
brought into existence from year to year, their education and the 
provision of adequate measures for the protection of their health. 
No programme of social reconstruction can, therefore, afford to ignore 
the implications of the population problem. 'Although a detailed 
examination of the subject falls beyond the scope of our investiga* 
tions* a reference to this important subject seems essential because, 
in a comprehensive survey of the factors which have a bearing on the 
health of the comitlunity, the question of the need for a continuous 
adjustment between the population and the resources that are avail- 
able cannot be ignored and should receive serious consideration. 

A Review of the Existing Position 

2. The earliest systematic enumeration of the people in India was 
carried out in different parts of the country between 1865 and 1872. 
The first synchronous census took place in 1881 and since that year 
decennial enumerations have been made. The rates of increase 
during the inter-censal periods have shown considerable variation as 
will be seen from the following figures: — 

India — percentage rates of inter-censal increase 

Rate 

Period of 


Per cent 


1872.1S81 

1BS1.1891 

18S1.1001 

lOOl.mi 

1911.1921 

1991.1991 

1991.1941 


1*6 

9- 6 
1*4 
6*4 
1*2 

10 - 6 
19*6 


3. During certain inter-censal periods the rate of growth was 
extremely small. In the two periods, 1872-1881 and 1891-1901, 
widespread famines were responsible for the low rates of increase. It 
has been estimated that, between 1875 and 1900, about 23*74 million 
deaths took place ns the result of famines alone. The pandemic of 
influenza during 1918-10 was responsible for the low rate of increase 
(12 per cent.) recorded during the period 1911-21. As regards 
diseaso, during the first three decades of the present century, cholera 
deaths totalled nearly 10*75 millions in Briti.sh India alone w'hile the 
'nflueir/a epidemic of 1018-19 is said to have been responsible for 
nhout 14 million denfhs in India as a whole. Since its introduction 
into Bombay in 1806 plague has caused about 13 million deaths in 
country. The mortality due directly to malaria is estimated lo be 
9t least one million each year. The history of the growth of popula- 
tioii in India, therefore, seems to illustrate the oontenUon of 
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Malthus that disease and famine impose checks on an unliznited 
growth of population. 

4. After 1921 there has been, on the other hand, a steady growth 
of population in the country. The main reason for this continuous 
increase during the twq inter-censal periods has been an appreciable 
fall in the mortality rate as will be seen from the figures given 
below:'— 


Year 

Birth 

rate 

per mille 

Death 

rate 

per nulle 

Ajonual exeeaa 
of births 
over deaths 

1891-1900 

. 

. 

• 

. 

33 

31 

512,277 

1901.1910 





37 

33 

033.623 

1911.1920 





37 

^4 

667,654 

1921-1930 





33 

25 

1,995,301 

1931 





35 

25 

2,409.846 

1932 





34 

22 

3,122,374 

1933 





36 

28 

3,447,582' 

1934 





34 

25 

2,816,472 

1935 





35 

24 

2,967,445 

1936 





36 

23 

3,455,021 

1937 





35 

22 

3,276,082 

1938 





34 

24 

2,712,801 

1939 





34 

22 

3,180,011 

1940 


* 



33 

22 

3,161,376 

1941 

• 

• 

• 


32 

22 

3,012,729 


It will be observed that, while the birth rate has shown no appre- 
ciable decline during the period, the decrease in the death rate, parti- 
cularly during 1921-41, has been more marked. While those rates, 
which are based on recorded figures for births and deaths, undoubtedly 
suffer from a degree of incompleteness of registration which cannot be 
correctly estimated, they serve to show the trend of fertility and^ 
mortality during the period covered by them. Later in this chapter, 
we have quoted certain estimates of fertility and mortality for the 
same period, which have been calculated on a different basis, and 
these also indicate the same trend. 

5. The total increase of India's population between 1872 and 1941 
was about 54 per cent, while, during the same period, the correspond- 
ing rates of increase for the United Kingdom and for Japan were 66 
and 136 per cent, respectively.* Therefore, India's rate of growth 
cannot be considered to have been extraordinarily high. Even during 
the period of highest increase (1921-41) the yearly rate was under 

l^MDaosTaphio Faoi and PoUey In Indis ** hy Klngday Davla, piibliihed ia 
tlia Milbaok Maniorlal Fund Quarterly (July 1944). 
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1*6 per cent., while it has been the experience in more than one 
community that, uncl^r favourable conditions, the population doubled 
itself in about 20 to 25 years, which gives an average rate of growth 
of 4 to 5 per cent, per year. Although the rate of growth in India is 
smaller, the massiveness of her population has made the absolute 
increase a figure of considerable magnitude. For instance, during 
the 20 years from 1921-1941, she added 83 millions to her population. 
What is important, therefore, is not merely the rate of growth but 
the huge additions to population which are bound to have their 
repercussion on the existing low standard of living. 

The Importance of Population Estimates from the Point of View of 

Planning 

0. From the point of view of planning for the future, whether it 
be in the field of health administration or in other fields, a forecast 
of the probable population of the country, including its age and sex 
composition, during the period which is likely to bo covered by the 
post-war developmeuf ])lan8 under consideration, is eminently desir- 
able. This forecast is essential in order to provide a reasonably 
sound basis for estimating such fundamental requirements of the 
community as food, water-supply and housing while estimates of 
health and other services should also be related to the population to 
be served. 

7. It is unfortunate that the Government of India decided that 
the information regarding age, which was collected during the 1941 
census, need not be tabulated at the time. Since then various causes 
arising partly out of the War have made it impossible to tabulate the 
original data collected at the census. The age and sex composition 
of a community is fundamental to any investigation regarding the 
growth of population. In 1944 the Government of India attempted 
to rectify its mistake by appointing n Population Data Committee lo 
examine and advise Government on the available data relating to 
the growth of population. This Committee has made certain recom- 
mendations which, if followed, will make it possible to construct an 
age and sex table for the country. When this work is accomplished 
it may he expected that a forecast of the probable increase of popula- 
tion during tlie next 20 or 30 years will be made available. In the 
meantime, we may mvestigate whether any light can be thrown on 
the probable trend of the growth of population in India. 

The Probable Trend of the growth of Population in India 

8. The three main factors which influence the growth of population 
are (1) migration, (2) mortality and (3) fertility. 

Migration 

9. The effect of migration on India’s population has been negli- 
gible for sometime past and ia likely to be so, at least for some 
time longer. This is due to the restrictions which the Governments 
of other countries have placed on the entry of Indians into their 
territories. India’s total loss bv migration within the period between 
1921 and 1931 was about a million and three quarters, a figure which 
is insignificant in comparison with the total population of the country. 
We may, therefore, leave migrat'on out of consideration in our dis- 
cussion of the probable trend of population growth in the country. 
Trend of MortaUty and Fertility Rates 

10. In an interesting studv of India's population problem, under 
^he title of “Demographic Fact and Policy in India" published in 
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ibhe Milbank Memorial Quarterly (July 1044) Kingsley Davis has 
attempted to compare India's rates of fertility and mortality over a 
>^cd of several decades. Both these rates are phased on the assump- 
rtion that census enumerations are more accurate than recorded birth 
and death statistics. The fertility rates have been calculated by 
what is known as the '‘reverse survival" method, which utilises an 
appropriate life-table to estimate the births during each year of an 
inter^censal period which, at current survival rates, would give rise 
to the children aged 0-9 enumerated at the census at the end of that 
period. The average decennial death rates were calculated by sub- 
tracting the inter-censal increase from the estimated births for each 
decade. His estimates of fertility anj . morjtality rates are given 
below: — 









Estimated 



Year 




► 

Fertility 

rate 

Death 

rate 

1681.1891 

• 

. . • 

• 

• 

. 

. 

49 

41 

1891.1901 


. 

. 

. 

. 


46 

44 

1901.1911 

m 

. 

. 

. 

. 


49 

43 

1911.1921 

« 

. 


. 

. 


48 

47 

1921-1931 


. 


. 

. 

. 

46 

36 

1931.1941 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

45 

31 


These rates also confirm the view which has already been 
advanced, namely, that the fertility rate has practically remained 
stationary during the period under consideration, while the death 
rate declined appreciably between the years 1921 and 1941. 

11. The probable trend of the growth of population in India will 
be determined by the changes that are likely to take place in the 
death and birth rates in the immediate future. 

Death Bate 

12. A further fall in the death rate is bound to occur if the large 
scale programmes for improving the life of the community advocated 
by the different post-war planning committees are effectively put into 
operation? If the birth rate continues at about the existing level, 
the resulting annual increase in population will be higher than in the 
past. To indicate the comparatively large increase that may result 
from a reduction of the mortality of CMie section of the population 
alone, we may refer to the interesting note of Mr. Satya Swaroop 
in the Census of India, Volume T, 1041, in which he has attempted 
to assess the probable effect of a saving of infant life on the growth 
of India's population at the censuses of 1951 and 1961. On the 
assumption that the rate of fall in infant mortality between 1021 and 
1941 would he continued, he calculated that in 1080 the ?nfantile 
death rate would be 182 per 1000 live births. In view of the fae 
that, in certain countries, the rate has already been reduced to ha 
this figure, it seems almost certain that, if a proper health 

Ib developed, the infant mortality rate in India in 1960 will 
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4»ppreoiably lower than 182. Mr. Swaroop baa shown that, in 1951, 
the total increase in population resulting from this cause alone will 
^ in the neighbourhc^ of 7 millions and, in 1961, about 18*4 
.millions. From our survey of existing morbidity and mortality in 
India in the appropriate sections of this report, it will be seen that 
iat least one half of the existing annual mortality of over six millions 
Jn the country is preventible. If our proposals are carried out, there 
is every reason to believe that there will be a saving of at least three 
^million lives every year M British India, which will bring its rate of 
mortality down to the level of what has already been accomplished 
in a number of other countries. In the deceunium between 1901 and 
1941 the average yearly edition to the population of India as a 
«whole was five millions. An annual saving of three millions in British 
India as the result of improved^ health administration will raise India s 
rate of growth to 8 millions a year, without taking into consideration 
any fall in mortality that may be brought about in the Indian States 
through similar health measures. Under such conditions the very 
large increase of 88 millions, which took place in the 20-year period 
between 1921 and 1941, is likely to be reached within half that time. 
A purposeful control of mortali^, without a corresponding fall in ^e 
fertility rate of the community, can thus have far-reaching conse- 
<5uences. 

-TertiU^ 

18. The rate of decrease in fertility tends to lag behind that of 
mortality. This was the reason why in the 19th century when a 
better standard of living and improved health services brought about 
a marked fall in the death rate, there was a remarkable increase in 
the population of Europe. In the article referred to above, Kingsley 
Davis has offered an explanation for this interval between the starting 
of the fall in mortality and that in fertility. He states that “both 
reproduction and the preservation of life* are indispensable for the 
continuance of any society, and therefore, through socialisation, are 
instilled as profou^ values in the minds of each new generation. It 
follows that with the coming of a more deliberate, innovative control 
over human affairs, a movement to limit fertility in imaccustomed 
wavs will meet strong opposition as being contrary to an established 
value, whereas attempts to preserve life, even in unaccustomed ways, 
will meet with approval as being in favour of an established value. 
It is only after the successful preservation of life has resulted in 
large families and these large families have proved an embarrass- 
Tnent to the individual in the highly urbanised and mobile structure 
of modem society, that he seeks a way around the full practice of his 
igh fertility mores. He leaves the customary evaluation intact, but 
'ends to violate it to a certain degree in his own private behaviour. 
Thus the lag of birth control behind death control is implicit in the 
iTowing rationalism of modem life, which first attacks the negative 
vabie (deathb and only later the positive value (high fertility).” 

14. India is far behind western countries in respect of both 
irbanisation and modernisation. The consequence is that the motive 
force behind the movement for limiting the size of the family does 
not operate in respect of large sections of the population. We believ® 
^hnt. among tbq working classes, the position is quite the reverse, 
‘'^bildrcn are often employed at a comparatively tender age and, 
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.th^dlcure, begin to be of help to their parents. This state of 
militates against the possibility of volitional control over the growth, 
of the family. 

15. Until the economic condition of these sections of the 
commimity is raised appreciably, it seems most unlikely that there» 
will arise the desire to restrict the number of the oti'spring to what 
the parents consider desirable, in order to ensure a reasonable* 
standard of living for themselves and th^ir children. We have no 
doubt that the post-war plans for national development will ulti- 
mately achieve this end and that India will witness, as in the case 
of other countries, a definite fall in the fertility rate as the result, 
of purposeful family limitation by individual parents. But beforer 
this stage is reached we feel that the immediate effect of measures 
designed to reduce mortality may well be to increase the rate of 
growth of population in the country. 

16. Certain other factors, which have a bearing on fertility, are 
early marriage, the proportion of married women in the community 
and prohibition of widow remarriage. Marriage is almost universaL 
among women in this country and the large majority of them are 
married fairly early in life. While it is true that a gradual rise in 
the average age for marriage in respect of girls is noticeable among 
the upper middle and richer classes in the community, it is doubtful 
whether such a tendency is likely to become operative, in the neu-r- 
future, among the population as a whole. A change in the social, 
outlook, which will be necessary to promote a general raising of the 
age of marriage for girls, can take place only slowly. Of the totai 
reproductive period for women, which may roughly be taken as 15 

45 years, it has been shown by carefully collected statistics from 
many countries that the most fertile period is from 16 to 19 yeai> 
and that the fertility rate grows steadily smaller thereafter. Tht 
high proportion of married w'omen in the country and the early ag< 
at which they marry must, therefore, be considered as factors favour- 
ing a persistence of the pre.sent rate of fertility. 

17. The existing prohibition of remarriage of widows amoii^ 
large sections of the community helps, in some measure, to check 
ihe growth of population. It must, however, be remembered that 
the present rate of fertility has been maintained in spite of such 
restrictions. Assuming, on the other hand, that a change in Bocisi 
outlook relaxed the ban on their remarriage, the effect will be to raise 
the fertility rate. Kingsley Davis has estimated that if “the propor- 
tion of widowed women in India becomes as low as it was in the 
States in 1930 there would bo a net gain of 14 per cent, in fertility. 

An improvement of maternal health and the consequent reduction 
sterility, that may result from the operation of the proposed health 
programme, will prove to be another contributory factor in increasing 
the reproductive capa^uty of women. 

16. It would thus seem fairly clear that, at least in the imme- 
diate future, there is little reason to believe that there would he a 
marked fall in the fertility rate of the country. 

19. Within ihe last few years a marked fall in the birth-rate and 
a definite rise in the death-rate have been noticeable in a number or 
provinces. Causes arising out of the War are most likely to 
been largely associated w'ith these departures from the normal tren 
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ot these rates discussed above and, until further evidence is avail- 
able, it is difficult to believe that, with the return of more settled 
conditions, the reduced rate of growth of population which the war- 
time rates suggest, will continue. 

20. In the circumstances indicated above, we may safely conclude 
that, in the near future at least, the probable trend of population 
will be in the direction of an accelerated rate of growth. 

OUB BBOOMMSNDATIONS 

21. It is our considered opinion, in view of what has been said, 
that in the absence of certain natural checks such as famine and 
disease whose operation will, speaking generally, become more and 
more limited as our various programmes of social security and im- 
provement in living conditions develop, the growth of population in 
India will become an increasingly serious problem. We have there- 
fore felt it necessary to set forth its implications and to suggest certain 
lines on which its solution may be attempted. 

22. Growth of population may be prevented from becoming a 
serious menace to the standard of life of the community in the 
following ways: — 

(a) , by emigration ; 

(b) by increasing the production of national resources and 

(c) by a reduction in the rate of additions to population. 
Emigration 

2.1, We have already pointed out that the prospects of emigration 
helping to lessen the pressure ot population on the means of subsist- 
eiiLL* ill tht> country appear to be remote. While we consider it 
wIiuHn unjustifiable that Indians should be excluded from certain 
empty or sparsely populated spaces on purely racial grounds. 
We can suggest no practical means, which are likely to bear fruit in 
the fcreseeahle future, lor removing these impediments. I'rejudicea 
(iu h;ird aiul what may seem worfhv of condemnation in others ma\ 
often be tmnsiiiuied into a virtue if prai’tised by ourselves. 

Increase of Production 

21. We recognise that the advanee of seience, careful planning 
Jiiul concentrated effort on the part of the community to develop the 
( ountry s resources may make possible the sxipport of a largely 
' ureased population on even a better standard of living than that 
wliicli exists at present. We feel, however, that such measures can 
’ oiistitute only a tomporarv expedient, because a limit to economic 
pf'oductivitv will bo reached, sooner or later, and uncontrolled growth 

poi)ulat.ion must, as far ns %ve can see, outstrip the productive 
-‘Paoity of the country. 

deduction in the Rate of Additlona to Population 

25. A reduction in the rate of growth of population may be 
about by permitting the death rate in the community to 
Onr social instincts militate against this. A noticeable feature 
fL evolution has been a growing reco.gnition of the need for 

to^ enforcement of measures intended to conserve life and 

pi'oniote human happiness. One of the objectives universally 
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Accepted in all civilised countries is a reduction of morbidiijy and 
mortality in the community. We have, therefore, to turn to other 
means for decreasing the rate of growth of the population. They 
may be considered under three heads, (1) a raising of the age of 
.marriage for girls, (2) an improvement in the standi^ of living and 
'3) intentional limitation of families. 

<1) BaifiLng of the Age of Marriage lor Oirli 

. 26. Carefully collected statistics from several countries support 
the view that the fertility of women is at its highest during the age 
period 16 to 19. The raising of the age of marriage for girls by a 
few 3 ears from the present minimum of 14 would probably effect a 
reduction in the birth rate. It will be remembered that in 1929 the 
'Sarda Act, which raised the minimum age of marriage to 14 years, 
produced a storm of protest in the country. Although therd has been 
a considerable liberalisation of public opinion towards this question 
since then, there is likely to be similar and perhaps stronger opposition 
to any further considerable increase in the age limit. Legislation, 
which is too much in advance of what the people are willing to accept, 
tends to be ineffective and often unworkable. At the safne time, it 
should be the function of popular Governments to educate public 
opinion and persuade the people to support such legislation and 
administrative measures as are designed to promote the public good. 
'There are strong physiological reasons for raising the minimum age 
for the marriage of girls to 16, 17 or even 18. 

27. We refrain, however, from making a speciffc suggestion, 
partly because we are not unanimous on the point, and partly because 
we feel that the question is so intimately bound up with social custom 
:;^»nd tradition, that the Governments concerned should consider the 
•state of public opinion before taking any decision. 

f(2) Improvement in the Standard of Living 

28. An improvement in the standard of living generally tends to 
}|»romote a lowering of the birth-rate by helping to create an incentive 
in individuals to limit the size of their families in the interests of 
maintaining for themselves and their children a reasonable level of 

omforti and of enabling the latter, th-rough proper education and 
through the opportunities for earning their living which such education 
offers, to keep up the standard of life to which they had been 
accustomed. This improvement in living standards can be brought 
About only through the mobilisation, to the fullest possible extent, 
of the community’s human wealth by measures designed to promote 
the health and working capacity of the individual as well as of the 
’material resources available in the country. The steps that are now 
^being proposed for the reconstruction of national life have these two 
f)urpo8es in view and are, therefore, of the greatest importance from 
the standpoint of promoting a steady rise in the standard of li^® 
of the people. Such rise must, however, be a slow process. ^ It 
implies, besides the creation and functioning of the requisite 
machinery for developing the country’s national wealth, the education 
of the people in new modes of life and to an appreciation of values, 
fo wJiich they have so far been unaccustomed. While this develop- 
inent goes on, it seems more than likely that such active measures 
«8 the proposed health services will introduce will result in 
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lippreciabie raductiou oi the death-rate and thus produce a teuipuia’V 
acceleration of the rate of growth of population. 

(3j laUntioiiul X^miUtion of Vamiliea 

29. If we believe that limitation Of families is advisable, we should 
lirst ask ourselves the question whether it is possible that this could 
be seoured through self-control. Our answer must be, we fear, not 
to any material extent. A limited number of individuals may be 
uuder-sexed or may, by nature, be so constituted that they can 
sublimate most of their sexual urge into intellectual, artistic or other 
creative channels. But the large majority of mankind, while they 
may be able to convert a part of their sexual impulse into activitiea 
useful to the community, will still have to find satisfaction in th«- 
sexual act itself. This seems to us only natural because the sexual: 
iustinct is one of the strongest instincts in men and animals, serving 
as it does, to ensure the continuance of the species. Further, it 
likely that an undue repression of the sexual desire may affect the 
individuars health, because it involves the intentional suppression of 
u normal physiological instinct. In the circumstances, we seem to be? 
loft with birth control through positive means as the only methodi 
which is likely to be effective. 

Arguments in favour of Birth Oontrol 

(1) Intentional control of the size of the family is not without 
precedent in the history of human commimities. Limitation oC 
iamilies has been practised by such communities from time imme- 
morial and the studies of students of the population problem have 
established various practices such as infanticide, abortion, religious 
prohibition of sexual intercourse during stated periods and prolonged 
lactation as some of the methods that primitive communities have 
practised for the purpose. The modem birth control movement 
differs from the older ones in that the methods now practised are 
safer and permit of wide adoption without offending generally accepted 
ethical standards. 

(2) When childbearing is likely to result in injury to the mother 
or the child, the practice of contraception needs no justification. 
(Childbearing, although it is a normal physiological function in the 
case of healthy women, causes an undue strain on those who suffer 
from certain diseases. For instance, tuberculosis, heart disease, 
diabetes, chronic nephritis and others may so devitalise a woman that 
the added strain of pregnancy and childbirth may cause grave damage 
to her health and even endanger her life. There are also many 
conditions of abnormal health in the mother that may adversely effect 
the child in the prenatal stage. The prevention of conception will, 
in these cases, result in infants, with a small chance of survival, not 
being brought into existence. Further, apart from any specifier 
disease in the mother, continued childbearing with little or no interval 
between successive pregnancies may itself constitute an undue strain 
on her physical condition and spacing of births, so as to allow of 
I'etnm to normal health, may prove to be a definite necessity. 

(3) Parents can hardly control the complex socio-economic 
environment in which they live and, if they decide to have only as; 
niany children as they can bring up under what they consider to be 
^asonable standards of life, it is doubtful whether they can he 
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blamed. Parents would, therefore, seem to have the right to demand 
that the State should provide suitable instruction to enable them to 
adopt family planning. 

(4) It does not seem imreasonable to anticipate that, in India, 
women of the upper and middle classes are likely to attain a 
•considerable degree of social emancipation in the not distant future. 
There will, therefore, be before them a widened horizon of oppor- 
tunities for self-expression in professional and other fields. Such 
wonten are likely to refuse to adopt the drudgery of continuous child- 
bearing. Since the intelligent participation of women in the intellec- 
tual and social life of the community should be welcome, wise family 
planning would seem to be essential in order to give women time 
•and opportunity for activities outside their home. 

Arguments against Ck>ntrac6ption 

(1) The deliberate dissemination of knowledge regarding birth 
•control will remove one of the major deterrents to promiscuity, 
which is the fear that pregnancy will result. A further danger result- 
ing from promiscuity is that of the spread of venereal diseases. 
Contraceptive methods do not provide a sure safeguard against the 
spread of such infection and the general use of contraceptives may 
be fraught with serious consequences to the community. 

(2) Conduct divorced from responsibility injures the individual 
and the community. Whatever progress man has made in the 
organisation of civilised life has been through the continuous fostering 
of a sense of responsibility for the actions of individuals and of 
groups in relation to other individuals and groups. A deliberate 
attempt to produce conditions which will eliminate or weaken this 
sense of responsibility should be undertaken only after the most serious 
■consideration has been given to all the consequences that may be 
■expected. For example, there is the danger that the opportunities 
which contraception provides for pre-marital and extra-marital sox 
relationships may seriously threaten the sanctity of home life, to the 
detriment not only of the parents but also of the children. 

(3) Birth control practised during married life is often based on 
the desire to maintain certain standards of life. This desire may, not 
infrequently, lead to people preferring a Baby Austin to a baby. If 
such a practice becomes widespread, the consequences to the State 
may be serious through the failure to ensure the maintenance of its 
population in adequate numbers and at the age levels which are 
calculated to secure maximum productivity. This danger seems, 
however, to be relatively remote as regards India. 

(4) There are many to whom an interference with nature’s 
processes appears repugnant. 

(5) It is at least doubtful whether a contraceptive, which is both 
efficient and safe, has yet been discovered. Numerous contraceptives 
are widely advertised and used, but their effects on the woman as the 
result of prolonged use have not been fully investigated and deter- 
mined. Before the use of contraceptives is actively promoted, it 
seems essential to ensure that those made available to the people sre 
harmless. 

(6) A . birth control campaign has certain inherent dangers, which 
arise fjpm the likelihood of the use of contraceptives being indulged id 
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juore extensively by oertain groups, of the populati(m than by others. 
The reason for the practice of birth control is often the desire of 
parents to provide for themselves and their children in their turn a 
treasonably high standard of life. Contraceptive practices are, there- 
fore, iQore likely to be used by the more successful and in^lligent 
sections of the community than by those who are improvident and 
mentally weak. It may also be mentioned that a certain number of 
defects and diseases are known to be heritable. These include 
•congenital blindness, congenital colour blindness and congenital 
deafness, haemophilia (bleeder’s disease, an abnormal tendency 
to bleed), certain abnormalities of the nervous system and some 
forms of mental disorder. The classes which possess many of these 
•undesirable characteristics are known to be generally improvident 
and -prolific. A continued high birth-rate among these classes, 
if accompanied by a marked fall in the rate of growth of the more 
energetic, intelligent and ambitious sections of the population, which 
make much the largest contribution to the prosperity of the country, 
may . be fraught with serious consequences to national welfare. 

The Extent to which the State should help to promote the Birth 
Oontrol Movement 

do. Having set out the arguments for and against the practice ^of 
birth control we may now consider how far Governments should help 
to promote the birth control movement. All of us are agreed that, 
when childbearing is likely to result in injury to mother or infant, 
there is every justification for the practice of contraception. In such 
cases it should be the responsibility of Governments to provide 
instruction regarding contraception in maternity and child welfare 
centres, dispensaries, hospitals and any other public institutions 
which administer medical aid to women. We also consider that the 
supply of contraceptive requisites should be made, free of cost, by 
the State to necessitous women when the practice is advocated for 
reasons of health. There is also unanimity among us in respect of 
State action in two other directions, namely, (1) control over the 
manufacture and sale of contraceptives as in the case of food and 
drugs and (2) assistance from public funds towards research for the 
production of a safe and effective contraceptive. 

31. Some of us are of the opinion that, on economic grounds alsoi 
contraception is justified in the interests of the individual and of the 
commimity and that the State should provide facilities for imparting 
knowledge regarding birth control when desired for such reasons. 
The others, while they fully appreciate the importance of relating 
population to the economic resources of the country, feel that the 
active promotion by the State of contraceptive practices for economic 
reasons will be justified, in view of objections to it on religious 
grounds in oertain quarters, only if there is substantial support from 
public opinion. 

Practical Difficulties in any large scale Exteni^on of Birth Oontrol 

32. In promoting birth control certain serious difficulties will hav^ 
to be surmounted. Some of them are: — 

(1) the large majority of women are not sufficiently educated to 
he able to learn and practice contraception satisfactorily: 

(2) the people are so poor that the cost of placing a safe and 
’effective contraceptive within their reach will be enormous; 
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(3) birth control knowledge will have to be imparted to the women 
of India bj women doctors or health visitors and, as the total numbar 
of such personnel in the whole ooimtry is at present about 2,000, this- 
is an impediment of considerable importance and 

(4) certain communities look with disfavour on contraception for- 
religious reasons. 

The Extent to which the Proposed Measures are likely to Bestrict tbm 
Growth of Population 

33. Jb'or the reasons indicated above a rapid extension of the birth, 
control movement among the people, so as to provide an effective- 
check on the rate of growth of popidation, seems to us unlikely in ther 
immediate future. There also appears to us to be little immediate 
prospect of raising the age of marriage for girls by legal enforcement. 
A period of widespread educational work among the people, in order to* 
convince them of the desirability of its adoption for health and sooial 
reasons, will have to precede any such action. On the other hand, ae 
has already been pointed out, the immediate prospect is that, with the*, 
introduction of the proposed health services and of the measures 
designed to advance the welfare of the community, the rate of growtib 
of population may show an acceleration as compared with the past. 
While recognising fully the implications of this increase in population^ 
we feel that the only practical steps that can be taken are (1) a^ 
relentless pursuit of the measures that are now being proposed for the 
reconstruction of national life in order to raise the standard of living' 
and (2) the spreading of the knowledge of birth control as far as tha 
limitations imposed by the peculiar circumstances of the country, to« 
vvliich we have referred, will permit. 

Genetics and Population Policy 

34. The application of knowledge regarding heredity for tbe» 
development of a healthy and vigorous stock of different species oi 
animals and plants has been made by man with remarkable sucoess' 
in respect of many forms of life. Evidently, a constructive popula- 
tion policy must include within its scope the investigation of that 
possible methods of improving the future composition of the commu- 
nity by the application of knowledge yarding heredity. Suchi 
a policy would presuppose adequate information regarding the- 
mecnanism of transmission of desirable physical and mental' 
characteristics as well as of those which should be eliminated. 
While geneticists have ascertained, in some detail, the ways in which 
certain defects are inherited, it seems correct to state that, in the 
wide field of inherited disease and defect, the interplay of both here- 
ditary and environmental factors is of great importance and thatt 
with the existing knowledge, it is difi&cult to separate their effects. 
Further ‘‘far too little is known about the inheritance of human 
temperament, physique or even intelligence."* A pre-requisite to- 
the formulation and execution of an effective population policy 
directed to promote the creation of a healthy and well-endowed^ 
community is, therefore, the accumulation of adequate knowledi^e 

• Ksport on tlM BritUi HmIUi Servioes (19S7). published by PEP (Politieal^ 
and Eoofiondo Planning). 
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regarding the hereditary and eiivirou’mental aapeclB of the develop^- 
meat of man b physical and mental characteristics, in the mean- 
time, in some countries, particularly in the United States, laws have 
been in existence for some time for restricting the reproduction of 
the unfit by sterilisation, lu England, on the other hand, the. 
approach towards this problem has been much more cautious. **The* 
Departmental Committee on Sterilisation in 1933, after a very 
thorough consideration of the case, recommended that legislatioib 
should be introduced to make legal the voluntary sterilisation of 
persons with a definite hereditary disease or defect, and they also 
(onsidered that, with very strict safeguards, this legislation should 
be extended to “carriers of these diseases.*'* In India, so little is 
known about the distribution of inborn defects in the population that 
it appears to us premature to attempt any such legislation at present.. 
We believe, at the same time, that it is desirable, as a part of the* 
study of the population problem in India, that the part which heredity 
plays in the transmission of valuable human traits and of defects- 
should be investigated. 

Study ol the Population Problem 

35. In the chapter containing our recommendations regarding, 
vital statistics we have suggested that the Eegistrar General at the^ 
Centre and the Provincial Registrars should publish annual reports 
on the population of British India and of the Provinces as the case- 
may be, incorporating in them such information as is available regard- 
ing existing conditions and possible tendencies pertaining thereto. 
We consider it highly desirable that the population problem should be 
the subject of continuous study. Apart from the probable trend of 
population growth, such matters as differential fertility and mortality 
rates and surveys of morbidity among the various sections of the 
community are of interest and importance from the point of view of 
sound administration. The problems of heredity and environment in 
relation to population policy should also receive consideration, Suob 
studies will have to include investigations “in the laboratory and in 
the field to explore the causes and antecedents of mental and other 
defects, and generally to examine fundamental factors affecting the 
composition and characters of the population”. 

36. We consider that such studies should be organised and 
conducted on as broad a basis of collaboration as possible. The 
Registrar General and the Provincial Registrars, with their respective^ 
staffs of trained statisticians, the Health Departments. Central and 
Provincial, and the Departments of Economics. f?ociology. Statistics 
and Genetics in our universities, wherever such exist, should parti- 
cipate, in our view, in these studies. 

* Report on the British Health Services (1937), published by PFP (Politioali 

and Boonomio Planning). 
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Introdnction 

1. Th6 subject of alcohol consumptioa can hardly be discussed 
without giving rise to sharp differences of opinion. On the one hand 
?there is a school of thought which considers that its use should be 
prohibited in the interests of the individual and of the community. 
Its consumption, except in strict moderation, may damage the health 
•of the individual, reduce his working capacity and thus affect ad- 
versely the economic condition of himself and of those dependent on 
ihim. It is urged that total prohibition is in the interests of the indi- 
vidual and of society, because the excessive use of alcohol is often 
associated with violations of public decency and with anti-sbciai acts 
.such as neglect of family obligations and crimes of violence, while 
iihe proportion of those who can exercise sufficient control over them- 
selves and limit its use to such moderate amoimts as will not cause 
harm to health is, it is claimed, small. On the other hand there is 
another school of thought which claims that the moderate use of 
alcohol has its proper place in modem civilised life with the continu- 
ous stress and 8tram~which it imposes on the individual. At the end 
•of a long and arduous day a small dose of alcohol promotes that re- 
laxation of tension and that sense of wellbeing and exhilaration which, 
it is claimed, can do no harm to the man and probably helps him to 
readjust himself to the work that awaits him the next day. Under 
•existing conditions there is, indeed, a considerable measure of justi- 
*ffcation for both these schools of thought. JPor certain members of 
the community, with adequate mental balance to restrain themselves 
and practise strict limitation on the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages and with comfortable incomes which make the expenditure on 
•drinks no strain on their financial resources, the deprivation of the 
•desired dose of alcohol after the day’s work may well be unjustified. 
*On the other hand for the many millions in this country who, after a 
day’s hard toil, do not earn sufficiently to keep themselves and their 
families properly fed, clothed and housed, the provision of a tempta- 
tion to throw away a part of their wages for a transient feeling of 
»cOntentment can hardly be considered as just either from the point of 
view of the individual or of the community. When it is remembered 
that these men are ill equipped, through lack of education and of 
social training, to place adequate restraint on themselves, it will he 
recognised that the damage that can be caused to their welfare and 
that of their dependents may indeed be great. 

^Oartain Generally Accepted Eacts regarding Alcohol In relation to 
Health ' 

(1) The main action of alcohol is on the nervous system. It de- 
presses the higher centres of the brain. The stimulant action popu- 
ia^y attributed to it is due to a relaxation of tension. With the ex- 
ception of its action on the respiratory system alcohol never stimu- 
lates. 

(2) In very small doses it has a sedative effect. It therefore 
helps to soften the harshness of life and to increase the enjoyment 

•of social intercourse. It produces a • temporary sense of well-being 
which is technically described as euphoria. But even a small dose 
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of alcohol seems to impair the precision of an act demanding coordi- 
nation of muscular effort. Jameson and Parkinson in their “Synop- 
sis of Hygiene'' state that “Physiological tests on the competence 
of motor-drivers indicate that' driving may bo affected by concentra- 
tions of alcohol much smaller than those needed to affect the be- 
haviour in ordinacry clinical tests." In larger doses, intellectual pro- 
cesses are impeded or suspended and even coarse muscular move- 
ments are rendered difficult or impossible. 

(3) As a food it requires no digestion before it is absorbed into 
the blood. It is, however, of little value as an ordinary source of 
energy because of its harmful effects on the higher nervous centres. 
Unlike other foods it cannot be stored in the body to be drawn upon 
^ required. If taken frequently, the human body is never free from 
it and certain deleterious changes in the liver and other organs are 
brought about. 

(4) In medical treatment alcohol serves but a limited purpose- 
In cases of fainting a small dose of alcohol, by weakening the “ex- 
cessive check on the heart action exercised by the nervous centres, 
and, on account of its sedative influence on the higher levels of the 
brain may exert a temporary beneficial influence in relieving pain 
?md anxiety. But the general medical outlook regarding the use of 
alcohol in the treatment of disease has considerably changed." AVe 
may sum up the position in the following words of the late l ord 
Moynihan : — 

“It is difficult to realise that 50 years ago the use of alcohol was 
considered necessary in the treartment of disease and advisable for 

the maintenance of good health... ...Today medical science is of 

one mind that alcohol, while it has its uses, is unnecessary and often 
harmful in the routine treatment of disease." 

(6) As regards its effect on mortality, a comparison between total 
abstainers and non-abstainers shows that the former are longer lived. 
In the book already referred to, Jameson and Parkinson state that 
^'Insurance companies have found that the expectation of life is 
some three and a half years less for non-absta^ers than for total 
abstainers." The extent to which alcohol aflFects longevity depends 
on the amount consumed by the individual from day to day. 
Detailed studies of mortality statistics of American and British life 
insurance companies seem to suggest that: 

“1. Moderate users of alcohol, who touch it only occasionally 
and then in moderation, are probably as long lived as total abstainers, 
provided they always maintain moderate habits in all phases of 
living. 

“2. Those who drink moderately, say, an average of two glasses; 
of beer or one glass of whisky per day, have a higher mortality than 
the average, partly due to a percentage of them eventually exceed- 
ing this moderate consumption. 

“8. Those who drink occasionally to the point of intoxication, or 
have a few protracted sprees yearly are distinctly shorter lived than 
the average.*'* 

* The article entitled “Longevity and mortality as affected by the use of 
jJoohol” by Arthur Hunter in the co-operative study, Alcohol md Man,” pub- 
lished li£u)Millan and Co.. New York (1932), page 342. 
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On& BIOOMMIMDATIOKS 
OerUIn General Oonelderationi 

2. Drizddng has, as pointed out by Professor Sigerist in his book 

“Civilisation and Disease’*, two main causes. “One is social and eco- 
nomic. Misery, poor living conditions, lack of education and of re- 
creational facilities drive a man into drinking. In Bussia in 1918, 
the annual consumption of vodka amounted to 8*1 liters or more tha::r 
2 gall(xis per person, and the average worker spent over a quarter of 
his wages on liquor. When conditions of the working population 
changed after the Revolution the per capita consumption of liquor 
dropped steadily. It was 4«5 liters in 1931, 3*7 in 1936. Whenever 
people are hard pressed by a sense of misery and oppression, the- 
more will they be inclined to seek oblivion in drink. And the more 
they take to drinking, the more oppressed and wretched they be- 
come........... ....Another cause of harmful drinking is to be sought 

hi folk customs and group h^rhits. Since alcohol removes inhibitions* 
and makes people talk more freely, it became the custom to drink 
alcoholic liquors whenever people gathered for social intercourse. 
This alcoholisme mondain, as the French call it, altects the most 
highly education classes. It is not so spectacular, but has neverthe- 
less very deleterious results.” A campaign for reducing alcoholismt 
in the community must therefore take into account both these 
factors. A rise in the standard of living accompanied by the 
proviwon of .educational and recreational facilities on as wide a scale 
as possible ’ seems to be essential to ensure the success of the cam> 
paign. The harmful effects of convivial drinking can be brought 
home to the people and their cooperation secured for its effective 
control only through education. 

3. The use of alcoholic beverages by human communities datea 
back to the earliest times and it is not therefore surprising that the 
ill effects of its immoderate consumption should have been recognised 
and that strong attempts to restrain and even prohibit its use by 
various communities should have been made through the compulsive- 
force of religious practice “It was not, however, until the experi- 
mental jnethods of pharmacology and psychology revealed with 
exactness the nature of the action of alcohol on man’s body and mind 
in health and disease, under dosage of all sizes and conditions? that 
what may be called the twentieth century attitude towards the drug 
developed.’’" While i-ven ’low, in the pre.^s and among the public 
generarlly, varying views are held regardiing alcohol as a problem 
affecting the individual and the commimity, there exists a body of 
scientific knowledge on the subject which, if spread sufficiently wide- 
ly among the people, will provide in due course the most effective 
means of securing the largest possible measure of agreement towards 
the formulation and enforcement of a sound policy for regulating the 
use of alcohol. From this point of view also we feel that education 
should be placed in ^he forefront of our programme of recommenda- 
tions. . 

4. The question of dealing with alcoholism raises at once the de- 
sirability or otherwise of enforcing prohibition. The latter raises 
many questions for consideration which fall outside the scope of en- 
quiry of a Committee such as oUrs, the main interest of which is 


♦ “ Alcohol, its effects on raon ** by Haven Emerson. M. D. r?eo the preface). 
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^centred on the health aspect of the alcohol problem. Prohibition, 
on the other hand, introduces various other considerationB such as 
the extent to which its enforcement is likely to be supported by 
public opinion, the possibility of certain evils coming into existence 
in the event of the introduction of this measure being much in ad- 
vance of public opinion and the administrative aspects of the pro- 
tblem, including questions of finance and of effective preventive work. 
'These matters fall clearly outside the range of our investigations. 
Nevertheless, from what has been said earlier about the importance, 
from the standpoint of health, of restricting the consumption of 
alcohol to the greatest possible degree of moderation, we cannot 
absolve ourselves of the responsibility to put forward certain propo- 
sals directed to serve this purpose. We feel, at the same time, that 
legislative and administrative measures, however cleverly designed 
and enforced, cannot achieve the desired result unless the intelligent 
•cooperation of the people can be secured in the enforcement of these 
measures. From this point of view also education of the people 
•should form an essential part of the campaign against alcoholism. 

Although we do not propose to express amy definite view either 
for or against prohibition we shall refer to one aspect of this subject 
at a later stage in this chapter. 

:2!ducation regarding the Tundamental Tacts in relation to Alcohol 

6. We understand that, in the United States, all but two States 
•(Arizona and Wyoming) have laws requiring that all schools support- 
ed partly or wholly from public funds should include, hi their curri- 
ciiJa for children, courses of instruction dealing with the effects of 
alcohol and other narcotics on the human system.* We desire, to see 
•such provision made in this country also. In providing such instruc- 
tion it is in our view essential that all the fundamental facts relating 
to alcohol should be made available to the school children and that 
^controversial views, which are generally based more on personal pre- 
dilections than on a dispassionate review of the problem, should be 
avoided as far as possible. The socio-economic aspects of the prob- 
lem should not, however, be ignored. A body of scientific facts 
•presented without any reference to their social consequences fail to 
stir the imagination of most people and particularly of children. We 
would suggest that proper text-books on the subject should be pre- 
pared by some central agency and that they should be translated into 
all the languages of individual provinces by the respective Provincial 
Governments. In doing so it should bo possible to include material, 
diagrammatic and narrative, which will give a local colour to the 
different subjects that are discussed. We strongly believe that such 
instruction will, when carried out over a period of years, create a 
»iew generation of men and women who will help to solve the problem, 
both in its individual and community aspects, without the hamdicaps 
of undue inhibition against, or of established predilection for, alcohol 
arising probably from the social surroundings in which they are 
brought up. Such instruction is equally necessary for the older 
members of the community, although we believe that the results 
obtained arre not likely to be so lasting as in the case of children. 
The approach towards educating the adult in respect of alcohol will 
have to be developed on a wide basis and the methods to be adopted 


♦ “ Alcohol, its effects on man,” by Haven Emerson, M. D. (See the preface). 
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will form a part of the general programme of afction against alcoholism 
which will be discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Certain Other Suggestiona lor Combating Alcoholism and iot 
Bestricting Alcohol Consumption to the Minimum 

6. The alcoholic habit is in this country largely confined to cer- 
tain sections of the population. The Mohammedans are prohibited 
its use and certain sections of the Hindus have also similar religious 
restrictions placed on its consumption. These restrictions are in the 
main being observed by these sections of the population. There 
still remain large groups among the Hindus to whom the use of 
alcohol is not forbidden. This is arlso the case with some other com- 
munities in the coimtry. Among these the consumption of alcohol 
exists to a greater or lesser extent while, in urban areas, a loosening 
of the traditional restrictions brought about by modern conditions 
has introduced the drink habit to a varying extent among all classes 
of the people- In the villages, on the other hand, the force of cus- 
tom and the pressure of local public opinion have in the main tended 
to limit the consumption of alcohol mostly to those who have been 
traditionally accustomed to it. We would therefore suggest that the 
problem may be dealt with somewhat differently in the towns and 
in the countryside. 

The Urban Areas 

7. Here, apart from the special features to which we referred in 
the previous paragraph, another important factor is, in many cases, 
the presence of varying proportions of industrial workers, who live 
either interspersed among the general population or in colonies 
mainly inhabited by persons of their own class. The drink habit is 
widely prevalent among such workers, some of the reasons being (1) 
that they are largely drawn from those sections of the community 
to whom the use of alcohol is not forbidden and that they might 
therefore have been accustomed to its use in the villages from which 
they migrated, (2) that these workers live often without their fami- 
lies and are therefore likely to find few opportunities for relaxation 
after a hard day’s woik except through the escape from reality that 
alcohol offers and (3) that they have more money to spend on drink 
through the larger wages they earn. 

8. In referring to the social and economic aspects of the drink 
problem we have pointed out how unjustifiable it is that many 
millions in this country should spend a proportion of their wages on 
drink, although their earnings are quite insufficient to meet such 
essential needs, in respect of themselves and of those dependent on 
them, as adequate food, clothing and housing. Industrial workers 
and other relatively large sections of the population in urban areas 
belong to this category and measures designed to restrict the use 
of alcohol by them cannot be commended too strongly for adoptioi) 
for health and economic considerations. 

9. In the first place there should bo arn attempt to restrict the 
con 9 umj>tion of alcohol on as wide a scale as possible. The neces- 
sary measures will include the strict control of existing liquor shops 
and the severe restriction or even the prohibition of the opening of 
new shops, particularly in the areas occupied by the poorer sections 
of the community including industrial workers. There should be 
a reduction in the hourp of sale of alcohol. The alcoholic content of 
the beverage sold in such places tot public consumption should be- 
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ivithixi certain limitB to be prescribed by the Provincial Oovemment* 
Che aim should be to make places, where alcoholic beverages are 
permitted to be sold, decent establishments where a high standard 
)£ cleanliness is maintained and suitable alternative refreshments are 
provided, so that a man can take his family and order food along with 
irinks. The experience in the West is that, under such conditions ^ 
ihe excessive consumption of alcohol is generally checked. 

10. Side by side with such measures there should be provision 
Eor the supply of non-alcoholic beverages* Milk bars, tea and coffee 
shops, if run on cheap lines, can help to divert the craffving for intoxi- 
cating drinks into less harmful channels. The desire for alcohol at 
the close of the day is perhaps partly stimulated by the lack of 
opportimities for other forms of useful activity, including recreation 
md social intercourse. We believe that, if the proposed post-war 
educational developments will create facilities for adult education, 
general and technical, on a wide scale and if increased opportimitiea 
for successful careers are provided to ambitious men and womem the 
incentive for conserving and spending money and energy on lines 
likely to lead to self-advancement will become sufficiently strong to* 
prove a deterrent to the wasteful pursuit of transitory pleasure to* 
which alcohol opens the way. Side by side with such developments 
there is abundant room for the promotion of social and recreational 
facilities. These coupled with the opportunities for educating the' 
grown up population in the fundamental facts relating to alcohol, 
which the adult education programme will provide, are bound to bear 
fruit in the course of years by increasing the active cooperation of the 
people in the campaign against alcoholism. 

11. In the meantime the control exercised by Governments over 
the sale of alcoholic beverages to the people should be as stringent as- 
possible. The Provincial Goveniments obtain today a substantial 
part of their revenues from alcohol. We agree with Haven Emerson 
that “little economic merit can be claimed for a system of taxation 
which raises any considerable part of the public revenue from the 
sale of alcohol, unless, as a part of the plan of government, this tax 
nioney is used to reduce the extent of facilities for the sale of alcoholic 
beverages; to promote observance of restrictive laws; to meet the 
cost of prevention, care and treatment of alcoholism among the con-^ 
siderable number of persons whose health will be injured and whose 
earning capacity will be reduced by the use of alcohol’ ’. It seems 
important to us that a substantial part of the money so derived 
should be devoted by Governments in this coimtry to measures de- 
signed to prevent the spread of alcoholism and to rehabilitate those 
whose health and working capacity have been injured by the excessive 
use of alcohol. 

Treatment and Rehabilitation of Alcoholics 

12. The treatment of acute and chronic alcoholism is essentially 
a medical problem and adequate provision should be made for it as 
a part of the general health programme. The rehabilitation of the 
chronic alcoholic is, however, a much wider problem. Here, apart 
horn any medical measures that maty be adopted, there is the ques- 
tion of re-educating him to a saner outlook on life and his respoi\si- 
bility towards those who are dependent on him. The rescuing of 
the growing children in the home of such an individual from the de- 
grading effects of brutish beliaviour resulting from drunkenness is an* 
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'equaUj important matter. We would suggest that the establishment 
of hoiises of detention for those alcoholics who require segregation 
:and treatment, medical and social, should receWe serious considera- 
tion. Legal sanction for such detention will, no doubt, be required 
and the question of acquiring the necessary powers should also be 
considered. The dependents of the person so detadned may, in many 
cases* require support until the individual is set free and his earning 
capacity is re-established. The provision of such medical aid as 
may be necessary can also be made a pttrt of the organisation estab- 
lished in the house of detention- 

13. In this sphere of activity voluntary efiort can render valuable 
ibelp. The rescuing of the individual back to normality can be 
helped enormously by properly directed efforts in which social 
workers amd religious leaders should, in our view, take an active 
part. Indeed, the possibility of organising and maintaining such 
houses of detention under voluntary auspices, with generous support, 
financial and technical wherever necessary, from the State may well 
be considered. If such institutions are maintained under private 
-auspices, the State should ensure that they attain rertain definite 
standards of efficiency which it prescribes. 

The Sural Areas 

14. The problem is essentially the same in the rural areas as in 
the towns. A point of difference, however, is lliat in the former 
alcoholic habit is, in view of the pressure of local public opinion, 
likely to be confined mostly to those classes which are traditionally 
accustomed to its use. It should be comparatively easier to pick out 
chronic alcoholics in a village than in a town. The development of 
a strong public opinion against drunkenness should also be easier. 
But the provision of medical and other remedial measures and the 
mobilisation of voluntary effort to promote activity on the lines indi- 
cated in the previous paragrorph may not prove as easy in rural areas 
as in the larger urban centres. While therefore we recognise that the 
problem of alcoholism in the rural areas is no less important than in 
towns we would suggest, in the first instance, the inauguration of the 
campaign against it on the elaborate lines suggested above in a few 
of the larger cities and towns in each province and its graaual exten- 
sion to other parts later. 

47ertain Oommon Measures lor Urban and Rural Areas 

16. We wish, however, to see certain parts of the programme 
extended simultaneously all over the country. These are a strict 
-control of existing liquor shops towards the maintenance of better 
standards of cleanliness, a reduction of the hours of sale and the regu- 
lation of the alcoholic content of the beverage sold to the public for 
consumption. The opening of new shops should be severely restricted 
c.nd even prohibited in close proximity to the areas where industri.d 
Mnd other workers live. 

16. The consumption of alcohol, during working hours, by p<’r 
-ons engaged in certain occupations is dangerous to themselves and 
to others. For instance, pilots in charge of aeroplanes a?nd motor 
drivers should be forbidden alcohol during working hours- It should 
be an offence punishable under the law for such persons to found 
in a drunken state when engaged in their respective occupations. 
We have given these only as typical instances and there are many 
)ther8 :n which the use of alcohol should be equally forbidden n' 
the interests of the community. . 
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17. There is abundant evidence to show that the efficiency and 
output of the industrial worker are lowered by alcohol and that the 
accident rate is raised. The enforcement of total abstinence during 
working hours appears therefore to be of advantage from the point of 
industry and of workers alike. 

Becent Prohibition Experiments in certain Provinces 

18. A few years ago certain Provincial Governnienta introduced 
prohibition in limited areas within their territories and the scheme 
worked for varying periods in the different provinces. In 1940 the 
Central Advisory Board of Health, after reviewing the reports which 
it received from the provinces concerned, came to the conclusion that 
the material available would not justify judgment being passed 
either in favour of or against prohibition. The desirability of asses* 
sing the effect of prohibition on the health of the inhabitants of the 
areas concerned was, however, stressed. As far as we are aware 
prohibition has been abolished in all the provinces. If the scheme 
is revived at a later date we would strongly recommend that the 
following suggestions should be adopted. 

19. The effects of prohibition on the health of the people may be 
twofold, (1) the direct effect on habitual drinkers as the result of 
alcohol being withheld from them and (2) the indirect effect on the 
health of their dependents through more money being made avail-' 
able for food, clothing and other necessities. We w^ould, therefore, 
suggest that, before prohibition is introduced in an area, a prelimi- 
nary survey should be carried out for the purpose of assessing the 
health and economic condition of the habitual drinkers and their 
dependents. Such a siurvey will obviously have to be limited to 
certain selected towns and villages in the area concerned. These 
should be taken on the basis of such selection as will secure for them 
collectively a representative character in respect of the area under 
prohibition. This preliminary survey should be followed by annual 
surveys which cover the same individuals and their dependents. 
Information collected on these lines for a few years should make it 
possible to draw reasonably satisfactory conclusions regarding prohi- 
bition in relation to the health and general welfare of the people. 

20- It is desirable that such surveys should be conducted on « 
fairly uniform basis in the different provinces so that comparable 
data may be obtained. We suggest that the Central Health Depart- 
ment should, in consultation with the authorities in the provinces in 
which prohibition was tried, draw up detailed instructions regardinf 
such surveys and make them available to Provincial Governments. 
Other Narcotics 

21. While we have confined ourselves to alcohol in this chapter 
there are other narcotics the consumption of which also produces 
harmful effects. Examples are, opium, charas, ganja and others. Ae 
far as we are aware there is no reason why their use should not be pro* 
bibited except for medicinal purposes. We recognise that there are 
varying proportions of the population in the different provinces who are 
accustomed to their use for long periods. We would suggest a 
^dual reduction in the quantities of these drugs which are made 
available to the people and their complete elimination from piiblio 
consumption within a period of about ten to fifteen years. 

* See pages 354-361 of “ Alco^ol and Human Life’* by C. C. Weeks (Secondl 
1938, pnbliahod by H. K. Lewis and Co. Ltd., London. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

TBJL nfSTinmoN or a msdioal library sbrvios 

ADEQUATE FOR THE REQUIREMENTS OF INDIA 

1. It is evident that one of the prime needs of an intellectual 
community is an effective library service, and this is more especially 
the case where a highly technical subject such as medical research 
is concerned. India is at a great distance from the other centres 
of scientific thought, and she must inevitably draw her knowledge 
of advances and discoveries from books and journals published in 
other countries. She must, in that respect, be largely self-contained 
and her need for a full and well-selected Central Library is even 
greater than that of Europe and America, where facilities for the 
dissemination of* knowledge are more highly deveioped. Such a 
central library should be fully adequate both for reference and for 
the purposes of research. It should be linked with a chain of smaller 
regional libraries in the more important centres of medical research 
and education in the provinces, by a flexible and extensive service of 
exchanf?es. 

2. We are told that there is at present no medical library m 
India with more than 11,000 volumes, apart from bound numbers 
of periodicals, while the library in the office of the Director General, 
Indian Medical Service, contains only 20,000 volumes. India has 
not the funds to enable her at present to institute a library com- 
parable with the more important medical libraries of the world, such 
as Washington with its 420,000 volumes, Leningrad with 600, 0(X), 
Paris with 500,000 or even with that of the Royal Society of Medicine 
in London with 160.000 volumes. It seems to us, however, to be 
not unreasonable that we should recommend the establishment in 
India of a Central Library, providing, in the first instance, for the 
housing of 60,000 to 100.000 volumes. 

8. A medical library of about the size that we have in mind exists 
on the Pacific Coast of America — the Lane Medical Library at 
Stanford University housing, in 1928, a representative collection of 

65.000 volumes along with a large collection of pamphlets and re- 
prints, and subscrintions to 460 jotimnls from all parte of the 
world. Owing to the geographical situation of California and its 
distance from the more important centres in the Eastern States this 
library has to be relatively self-contained^ The problem was in 
many ways parallel to that whiob India will have to face and a 
study of the manner in which it was dealt with should prove profit- 
able to UR. The special building which houses the librarv cost 

160.000 dollars fRs. 4^ lakhs) with reading-room space for 140 readers 
and stacks to hold 75.000 volumes with ample provision for expan- 
sion. The budget for the year 1927-28 was 17,150 dollars (balf n 
lakh) exclusive of beating qnd lighting. Of that sum 8.792- dollars 
were allotted to salaries snd 8,357 dollars to books, periodicals 
binding. 

4. We feel that the following quotation from Miss Janet Doe's 
recent “TTnndhook of Medical Library Practice'* (1943) sums up ^ 
well our own conception of what is required from a library of thip 
type that we reproduce it from the original text. 

*‘A well-rounded medical Jibrary must consist in major parir 
of periodical material, including journals and serials 
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of maiiy types. It is a reversal of the proportioii 
obtaining in a general library to find these forming the 
backbone of the medical collection. They contain the 
first recorded reports of scientific discoveries and 
additional ever mounting comments, criticisms and 
supplements on these reports. After periodical litera- 
ture, monographs and text-books on special subjects are 
a necessary part of the library. Eeference books of 
many varieties are needed. Some of these are the same 
as those in general use but the majority vary widely 
from this list. Pertinent medical information, whether 
it be published in government documents, society or 
hospital reports, health surveys, vital statistics, medical 
school cat^ogues, congresses or elsewhere, must be 
discovered and placed in the library. All this literature 
must cover material on the basic sciences, on general 
medicine and on the specific fields in medicine in the 
proportion needed by the library clientele. It must 
represent not only publications in the English language 
but outstanding contributions from all over the world, 
either in original or abstract form. Moreover, back- 
ground material, as histories, biographies and auto- 
biographies, rate books, incunabula, economic studies 
and ethical discussions are desirable in a well equipped 
library. Such a collection should also, if possible, 
include works of cultural value for medical readers and 
books with a medical backgroimd written by physicians 
and non-medical writers. 

"^‘The intensive research usuaUy in progress at* a medical school 
presupposes a library stocked with data or work done 
on medicine and its accessory sciences in all countries 
and all ages. This means it must contain or have access 
to a large collection of periodicals, monographs, atlases, 
textbooks, encyclopedias and other literature to supple- 
ment the professor’s private library and the student’s 
textbooks. In addition, the library must be able to 
supply medical and vital statistics, book publication 
information, biographical data about physicians and 
scientists and other reference material upon request. 
And finally it may be called upon to provide writings 
on the history of medicine and cultural medical litera- 
ture. This is an ideal. If it cannot be attained in 
practice, it must be .approximated by purchases 
emphasizing the general and special interests of faculty 
members." 

Obviously the collection and supervision of such a library must 
be the work of a highly trained librarian, specializing in medical 
literature. Miss Doe offers valuable information as to the avail- 
ability of such librarians in the U. S. A. 

"To staff these libraries, workers have been enticed or 
commandeered from general and special libraries, from 
library schools, from the clerical staff of hospitals or 
medical schools and from doctors’ offices. Seldom, 
indeed, has it happened that a medical library could 
secure a librarian with both professional library training 
and education or experience in the medical sciences. 
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Library schools have been unable to give the requisite- 
specialized training — though two or thj^e now offer 
brief extension courses; it is only within the past few 
years that internships in medical libraries have become 
possible, and they are still few. An exceptionally 
definite need exists, therefore, for a means of liaison^ 
between the medical library and the sources from whichi> 
it must draw its librarian.** 

5. We are fully persuaded that, in order to put the proposed service 
<m a sure foundation, it will bejsecessary for an exploratory survey 
of the facilities existing in the United Kingdom, the United States 
and elsewhere to be undertaken by one or two oflBcers (of whom ak 
least one should be an Indian) deputed for the purpose. 

A suitable programme for such a deputation is suggested below: 

(1) A study of medical libraries in the U.S.A., such as those at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and the 
Lane Library at Stanford University. Contacts, inter alia, with ILe 
Kockefeller Foundation, the Surgeon General’s Library, the Medical 
Library Association and publishers of medical literature. 

(2) A study of the medical libraries in the U.K. especially those 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, the Royal College of Surgeons and' 
the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. Also the National Central Library 
regarding exchange facilities between libraries. 

(3) Investigation of the scope of translation, abstracting, photostat 
and micro-film services from United States of America and United* 
Kingdom. 

(4) Obtaining rough estimates from various sources of estimates 
of cost in respect of buildings, staff and other facilities which should' 
be provided. 

6. We suggest that there should be, in London, a correspondent of 
the library, who will watch its interests in the West and act as the 
channel both of information and of supply in matters concerning the' 
library service. 

7. If an experienced librarian proves to be immediately available, 
we suggest that he should be engaged on a preliminary two or three 
years* contract to work in the first instance in the Directorate of 
Health together with the Indian officer who has made the survey, 
in establishing a catalogue of books and periodicals to form the 
nucleus of the Central Library, and initiating courses of training for 
junior members of the library staff and also in consulting with the 
architects engaged on plans for the library. 

8. The Central Library we envisage is one chiefly devoted to re- 
search and should be established in association w\jbh the AlM^^dia 
Medical Institute we have recommended. When similar Medical' 
Institutes are established elsewhere they^will have to be provided 
with their own libraries. A case can be^^made out for an entirely 
separate Library in the Directorate of the future civil Health Service, 
devoted to general reference and to the problems of administration. 
We prefer, however, to leave that question, together with proposals 
for the establishment of regional libraries, to the consideration of the 
Governments concerned after the survey which we have 

has been completed, when fuller, and more exact information will 
be available. 
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institution of a medical LIBRABY 

9. In a recent number (February 1945) of the Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, Professor Henry E. Sigerist drew attention to 
the need for an Institute of the History of Medicine in India, and 
€nade the following suggestions which are germane to the present sub- 
ject and worthy of consideration when planning is to be done. 

**The staff will require tools for research, that is, collections 
and among them primarily a collection of books. The 
library of the Institute will include the basic medico- 
historical literature — ^books and journals — ^medical texts 
in the best editions and translations available, and as 
many reference books as possible. It should also 
include a number of non-medical books, such as basic 
books on political, social and economic history, the 
history of philosophy, religion and other disciplines, 
books that are constaMly needed for general orientation. 

‘*The Institute will in addition collect other documents per. 
taining to the medical history of India, manuscripts, 
photographs, portraits, objects such as instruments, 
etc., and it may consider the creation of a museum of 
indigenous drugs.” 

He suggested fiirther that “it would be advisable to build the 
Institute of the History of Medicine in connection with, or as an 
annex to the Library, so that the technical administration of the 
Institute could be handled by special employees of thd Library. This 
would permit the staff of the Institute to devote all their efforts to 
research and the teaching of students”. 
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LEGISLATION 


1. We do not propose to make here any detailed survey of the- 
health legislation which is likely to be required for the execution of 
the programme we have set forth in the preceding chapters of this 
volume of the report, or to make specific recommendations regard- 
ing the manner in which the existing laws should be amended or 
added to. We feel that we are not competent to undertake either 
of these tasks satisfactorily. As regards the survey we believe that; 
even if it be carried out by a more competent agency than our- 
selves, the full range of legal enactments which may be required is 
not likely to be covered. Legislation and administration constitute 
parallel lines of state activity, which continually act and react on 
each other, with the result that the implementation of our programme 
is bound to produce, as it proceeds, the need for legal powers in 
various directions, which can hardly be anticipated at this stage. The 
manner in which changes in the existing law should be made to suit 
the requirements of our health scheme is a matter for consideration 
by Governments in consultation with their legal advisers. While 
recognising these facts we consider it desirable to give in one place 
a brief review of the more important matters on which we have re- 
commended legislation in different parts of our report. The present 
chapter attempts to carry out this purpose. 

2. Our proposals for legislation fall mainly under four heads : — 

(1) those which are intended to assist in the formulation and 
execution of a national health policy based on the largest possible 
agreement between the Central and Provincial Governments and to 
promote the co-ordination of central and provincial health activities ; 

(2) those which are designed to improve health administration 
in the provinces, particularly the standard of such administration in 
local areas; 

(3) those which are required for conferring special powers on 
health authorities to enable them to carry out their duties more 
effectively than they are able to do at present and 

(4) those which are intended to give statutory sanction to certain 
proposals of ours, e.g., the All-India Medical Institute, certain 
aspects of which involve departures from existing administrative 
procedure. 

We shall now refer briefly to the legislation likely to be necessary 
under each of these heads without going into a detailed considera- 
tion of the reasons for the establishment of the institutions or 
approval of administrative policy for which legislative sanction is to 
be sought. These matters have been discussed in the relevant places. 
We shall refer only to the more important matters requiring sanction 
by the legislature. 

The^ Formation and Execution of a National Health Policy and the 
Oo-ordination of Central and Provincial Health Activities 


3. We have recognised the retention, as far as possible, of the largo 
measure of autonomy which the provinces have enjoyed for some- 
time past, and have suergested that the Centre should promote the 
development and co-ordination of provincial health activities mainly 
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by the provision of machinery for mutual consultation in the formula* 
tion of the national health policy, by a system of grantS'in*aid from 
Central Funds to the provinces and by the offer of technical advice 
to provincial health authorities. At the same time, we feel that, 
in certain exceptional cases, it may become necessary for the Centre 
to intervene in the affairs of a province in the interests of the 
country as a whole, and have therefore suggested that the Centre 
should be armed with the necessary legal powers. Our proposals to 
serve these purposes include: — 

(a) the establishment of a statutory Central Board of Health with 
the Central Minister of Health as the Chairman and Provincial 
Ministers of Health as members. 

The Board will provide the forum for the discussion and formula* 
tion of a health policy based on the largest measure of agreement 
between the Centre and the Provinces. Through the opportunities 
that it will provide for mutual consultation, the Board will assist in 
the carrying out of that policy with the least possible friction 
between the different Governments. The Board will also be res- 
ponsible for recommending, to the Central Government, proposals for 
the distribution of grants-in-aid to the provinces. 

(b) a modification of the existing relationship between the Centre 
and the Provinces to the extent of enabling the former to intervene, 
without delay and effectively, in provincial health administration in 
circumstances in which dereliction of duty by a Provincial Govern- 
ment jeopardises the health not only of those under its charge but 
also of those living in adjoining areas outside its jurisdiction. 

Normally the Centre is expected to act, on such occasions, only 
after consulting the Central Board of Health. Where immediate 
action is required, the Central Government should report to the 
Board the measures it has taken with the least possible delay. 

Improvement of Provincial Health Administration 

4. Here the measures necessary relate mainly to the sphere of 
health administration in local areas and statutory sanction will be 
required for: — 

fa) the creation of district health boards on the lines indicated by 
us; 

(b) the provision of power to the provincial Minister of Health 
to enforce compliance by the Board with the policy laid down by 
him; 

(c) in the areas under our scheme (i) the provincialisation of all 
classes of health workers and (ii) the conferment upon the Govern- 
ments of other provinces, of powers similar to those that exist in the 
province of Madras whereby the head of the Public Health Depart- 
ment can recommend specific action by local health authorities in 
particular directions for the improvement of the public health and 
can enforce their execution, subject to the concurrence of the Pro- 
vincial Government/, and 

(d) in the areas outside our scheme, the provincialisation of those 
classes of health personnel which are now recruited and maintained 
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on a provincial basis in Madras and provision of the powers 

referr^ to in (c) (ii) above. 

Spiecial Legal Provision lor enabling Health Authorities to cany out 
their duties effectively 

5. We have discussed, in the different sections of our report, the 
legal provisions which are required, in our view, to supplement the 
existing powers of health authorities in order to improve health 
admimstration in its different branches. We shall reler here only 
to two matters, namely, the control of infectious disease and an 
improvement of the purity and quality of the community’s food 
supply, in doing so our main purpose is to emphasise the part 
the Central Government can play in both these fields of health 
administration to supplement what is now being done by Provincial 
Governments. 

(a) Control of infectious diseases , — In view of the urgent need for 
controlling the incidence of malaria, which is by far the most im- 
portant among the infectious diseases prevalent in India from the 
point of view of morbidity and mortality, we consider it essential that 
adequate powers for the enforcement of antimosquito measures should 
be conferred on local health authorities on the lines indicated by us. 
Another important provision is that primary vaccination and revacci- 
iiation against small-pox should be made compulsory in areas where 
these provisions do not exist at present. 

In the chapter on quarantine we recommended that, in order to 
prevent the inter-provincial spread of infectious disease, the Central 
Government should be given certain legal powers based on existing 
practice in the United States. We described briefly the powers 
which the Federal Government in that country possesses for this 
purpose and suggested that any modification of the existing law in 
India, which may be required to enable the Centre to perform such 
functions, should be brought about without delay. 

We also recommended the drawing up, by the Central Health 
Board in consultation with their health advisers at the Centre and 
in the Provinces, of a memorandum of instructions to be followed by 
the Central and Provincial Health Departments in order to promote 
joint action, on an effective basis, when inter-provincial spread of 
infectious diseases threatens or actually takes place. These instruc- 
tions can be given legal sanction if they are issued as statutory 
rules by the respective Governments under the powers they already 
possess or which they propose to acquire under consolidated Public 
Health Act, the enactment of which we have recommended in 
Chapter XVII of this volume of the report. 

We consider that action on the lines indicated above is essential 
for strengthening the existing law for the control of infectious 
diseases. 

(b) Control of the purity and quality of the community's food 
supply . — Besides the recommendations we have already made under 
these heads in the relevant places, which relate mainly to provincial 
action, we may put forward here a suggestion for enabling the 
Central Government to play an important part in this field in so far 
as inter-prnvincial trade in food is concerned. This recommenda- 
tion is also based on existing practice in the United States. Tn that 
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country, while the fixing of standards of purity and their enforce- 
ment in respect of all articles produced and consumed within a State 
are the responsibilities of the Government of that State, any article 
which seeks to enter the field of inter- State commerce must conform 
to standards prescribed and enforced by the Federal Government. 
The latter possesses powers of inspection, within the State, of the 
premises and of the processes of manufacture of the article con- 
cerned, as well as of taking samples there and at all the stages of 
storage, transport and distribution to the public. In India many 
articles of food enter the field of inter-provincial commerce. Most of 
the dairy products {e.g.y ghee, butter, khoa) come within this cate- 
gory as well as edible oils and tea and coffee. The enforcement of 
the food adulteration law is a provincial responsibility and, although 
the Central Advisory Board of Health recommended the adoption of 
common standards by all provinces, it is understood that such 
uniformity has not been attained in respect of all articles of food. 
Moreover, the enforcement of the food adulteration law in the pro- 
vinces leaves much to be desired. In these circumstances, if the 
Centre can enter the fieM and assist in the enforcement of the 
required standards, an advance will undoubtedly be made in the 
control of food adulteration. 

As regards an improvement of the quality of the community's 
food supply, vve drew attention iii the chapter d (ailing with nutrition 
to the Agricultural Produce Grading and Marking Act which is 
intended to facilitate such improvement and pointed out that a 
number of agricultural food products is already under the operation 
of this Act. We also recommended there that the principles of this 
Act should be made applicable to articles of food other than agri- 
cultural. This is an Act of the Central liegislature and we suggest 
that the Central Government should give early consideration to this 
recommendation. 

Legislation in connection with certain other proposals of ours 

f). Tile more im[)ortnnt of these proposals are those relating to; — 

(a) the All-India Medical Institute; 

(b) the establishment and maintenance of institutions in the 
provinces for providing, on an all-India basis, postgraduate training 
facilities of a high order and 

(c) the Central and Provincial Water and Drainage Boards. 

In regard to the All-India Medical Institute we have recommend- 
ed that the recruitment of its staff should be through its Medical 
Faculty consisting of its professors and not through the channel of 
the Federal Public ^Services Commission. This departure from the 
normal procedure for recruitment and certain other matters in con- 
nection with this Institute would seem to require statutory sanction. 

Similarly, our proposals for developing postgraduate training 
facilities to serve the needs of all provinces involve questions of ad- 
ministrative control and apportionment of cost between the Centre 
and the Provinces as well as the establishment of an all-India body, 
the Central Committee for Postgraduate Medical Education, which 
^vill have technical control over such institutions. Statutory regula- 
tion of these matters will probably provide a more satisfactory and 
^^table basis for central and provincial co-operation in this field than 
^administrative arrangements entered into by the Central Government 
with individual Provincial Governments. 
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The Central Drainage and Water JBoard will make reoommenda- 
tions to the Central (iovemment regarding inter*provincial questiona 
ol water conservation » drainage and river pollution and we have 
suggested that the Central Government should be granted power, in 
cases of emergency, to give an interim decision, which will be bind- 
ing on the provinces concerned, while the final decision should lie 
with the Federal Court or an Arbitration Board as may be provided 
iar. Statutory sanction will obviously be required for bringing into 
existence such a Water and .Drainage Board and for regulating the 
procedure to be adopted in connection with its recommendations, 
involving as this may often do, matters of vital importance to more 
than one province in the country. Further, the Board, if it is to 
carry out such investigations as may be necessary for making its re- 
commendations to the Central Government, will require in many 
cases access to records and the evidence of individuals, which it 
should be in a position to secure as a legal right. From this point of 
view also statutory sanction for the establishment of the Board and 
its functioning seems essential. 

The reasons advanced above for legislation to regulate the estab- 
lishment and functioning of the Central Water and Drainage Board 
apply also to the Provincial Boards. Questions relating to water 
conservation and river pollution may involve the interests of indivi- 
duals and organisations and statutory provision for the settlement, 
on an equitable basis, of disputes regaling such interests is there- 
fore essential. Here also the Provincial Government may be 
empowered to give an interim decision which will be binding on the 
parties concerned, while the final decision may be left to the Pro- 
vincial High Court or an Arbitration Board as may be provided for. 

OonsoUdated Public Health Acts, Oentral and Provincial 

7. The enactment of consolidated Public Health Acts by the Cent- 
ral and Provincial legislatures is considered necessary. Such Acts can 
serve at least three purposes, namely, (1) to bring together existing 
legal provisions relating to health, which are scattered over various 
jBnactm'ents, (2) to modify those sections of the law which require 
change in the interests of promoting efficient administration and (3) 
to incorporate the new provisions which will be necessary for the 
development of the health programme we have recommended. At 
the Centre provisions relating to health are found in about 40 different 
Acts while, in the provinces also, a varying number of legal enact- 
ments contain such provisions. The need for the modification of 
existing law may be illustrated by a reference ta leprosy. In certain 
provincial Local Self-government Acts the provisions for dealing with 
this disease are the same as those provided for such acute and rapidly 
spreading infections as cholera, small-pox and plague. Leprosy is, 
on the other band, an endemic disease and spreads slowly fro»n 
person to person as the result of opportunities for fairly prolonged 
and close contact. In the case of the common infectious diseases the 
patient requires segregation and treatment for a limited period only 
an<J, speaking generally, he becomes non-infectious as soon as he is 
cured. In leprosy, on the other hand, the period of infectivity is 
prolonged and uncertain and the patient requires segregation and 
treatment for an extended period, which may run into months 
years. Administrative procedure, for dealing with leprcwy and with 
the other diseases of a more acute and rapidly .developing type will 
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necessarily differ and the legal provisions which are required wilt 
also differ. This &ict has been recognised in the province of Madras, 
Inhere leprosy was recently remov^ from a group of infectieus 
diseases for which common provision exists in the Madras Public 
Health Act and special measures were provided for dealing with it. 
The enactment of the proposed consolidated Public Health Acts, 
Central and Provincial, will also provide an opportunity for incor- 
porating in them all the new provisions our health programme will 
require, including such changes as may be necessary in the existing 
relationship between the Central and Provincial Governments and 
between the latter and local area administrations in respect of their 
health functions. 

8. Such legislation at the Centre and in the Provinces mav take 
some time to materialise. In the meantime it is recommended that 
the Central Government should undertake to bring together in a 
single publication all the existing laws relating to health, both Central 
and Provincial. 
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THE ElKANOIAL IMPIJOATIONS OT OUB PBOaBAMMS 
Intxoductioizi 

1. Our proposals for the development of health servicei in the 
'Country, on lines which follow modem trends, consist of a long-term 
plan, which is intended to provide health protection of a compre- 
hensive nature to the whole population, and of a shorter plan to 
be completed in a period of ten years which, while following the 
broad outlines of the larger scheme, is more restricted in scope, 
both in respect of the health services to be rendered and of the 
population to be served. In defining the objectives to be reached 
on the completion of the long-term programme, we have been 
mainly guided by the consideration that the health services provided 
for the people should be comprehensive in their scope and that they 
should be based on the latest developments that the science and 
art of medicine have to offer. On the other hand, in drawing up 
our proposals for the short-term programme we have given careful 
consideration to the instructions of the Government of India on the 
financial aspect of planning, which were embodied in the terms of 
reference defining the scope and nature of the enquiry entrusted to 
us. The Government of India said that it was desirable “to plan 
boldly, avoiding on the one hand extravagant programmes which are 
obviously incapable of fulfihnent and on the other halting and in- 
adequate schemes which could have no effect on general health 
standards and which w^ould bring little return for the expenditure 
involved”. It has not been an easy task to harmonise the require- 
ments of a scheme sufficiently broad-based to ensure the realisation 
•of a progressive improvement in the public health with the need to 
bring its cost within such limits as are likely to be considered 
reasonable from the point of view of the country's financial capacity. 
We decided that our guiding principle should be that the short-term 
plan we advocate must be such as would produce, through its imple- 
mentation, an appreciable improvement in the health of the people 
within the period of completion , of the plan. This is a matter of 
even greater importance than questions of cost. We were strength- 
ened in this view by two considerations. One is that planning would 
defeat its purpose if no satisfactory results could be demonstrated. 
We felt that the consequences of such failure might even be a set- 
back, for many years to come, in the development of health admi- 
nistration in the country. 

2 . The other consideration is that, if the rates of expenditure 
incurred by Provincial Governments on their medical and public 
health departments were to be taken even as an approximate guide 
to determine the financial limits of our proposals, any attempt to 
build a satisfactory scheme of health services for the people would 
he foredoomed. In 1939-40 the per capita expenditure on these two 
departments together was Be. 0-1-7 in Bihar, Be. 0-1-9 in the 
United Provinces, Be. 0-2-1 in the Central Provinces, Be. 0-2-3 m 
Orissa and Re. 0-2-7 in Bengal. The highest figure for such expen- 
diture was Re. 0-5-9 in the province of Bombay. In order to as- 
certain what an improved health service is likely to cost it may not 
he o\it of place to examine the corresponding expenditure for certain 
other countres, where the provision for affording health protection 
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to the people exists on a much larger scale than in India. In Great 
Britain, the per capita expenditure on medical and public health* 
activities was, in 1934-35, about lis. 54-8-11 and in the United States 
the oorresponding figure for 1938 was Rs. 51-6-0. We recognise thal 
the expenditure incurred by a country on its health services must 
necessarily depend on its national income and that India compares, 
in this respect, very unfavourably with the two countries* 
mentioned above. Estimates of national income are likely to show 
a varying margin of error, however carefully they are made. 
Nevertheless, we may take for the purpose of comparison, certain 
estimates for these three countries from sources to which we may 
reasonably attach value. The figures are given below and the sources 
from which they are derived are also indicated: — 

Income 

Country per Sourco of informaUtm 

capita 
R*. JL, P. 

British India . . . . 62 3 The National income of 

Britiali India, 1931-32' 
by Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao. 

Great Britain .... 1,049 6 6 Journal of the Royal 

Statistical Society, 
Vol. 103, 1940, page 
617. 

United States .... 1,371 7 3 Monthly Labour Review 

Vol. 63, 1941, page 114.. 

The per capita income of the United States is about 22 times 
that of India and that of Great Britain about 17 times. Even after 
making due ullowunce for the much higher national incomes in those 
countries, India should spend annually about Rs. 3-3-0 per head of 
the population if her expenditure on health services were to bear the 
same relation to national income as the amount spent in Great Britain 
in 1934-35 on health measures bore to her own national income. On 
the basis of a similar comparison with the United States India’s per 
capita expenditure on health should be Rs. 2-5-0. From our survey 
of modern trends in the organisation of health services in Chapter II 
of this volume, it will be seen that the authorities in those countries- 
are dissatisfied with the provision for the health protection of their 
people which the figures quoted above represent, and that expendi- 
ture on a generous scale to augment the existing services is under 
active consideration. In these circumstances we felt that, if India 
desired to develop a modem health organisation, a scale of expen«- 
diture much in advance of what the provinces have heen incurring, 
was inevitable. We therefore decided to plan our short term pro- 
gramme undeterred by the cramping limitations of existing provin- 
cial expenditure and with our main consideration directed to the 
development of a plan which would ensure, through its execution, 
a demonstrable improvement of the public health. We hope to 
show later that the scheme we have put forward is, even from the- 
financial point of view, in no way extravagant or unreasonable. 
Though the expenditure involved will undoubtedly he manv times 
that now incurred bv Governments in the countrv, the responsibi- 
lity which rests on the authorities concerned for finding the neces- 
sary funds is. in otir view, inescapable, if a raising of the general 
level of health and prosperity among the people is to he sec\ired' 
and maintained. We cannot emphasise too stronglv the fact that 
one of the most effective means of increasing the national productive^ 
capacity is improvement of the public health. 
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'^nie Esttinattg of Ooot 

8. Having formulated our proposals we examined in some detalEt 
their huaacial implications. The detailed estimates we have pre- 
pared are given as appendices 54 and 65 in volume III of this report. 
These estimates are necessarily of a tentative character owing to a 
.number of reasons, * some of which are indicated here. In view of 
the conditions arising out of the ^ar and its aftermath, building 
sosts can hardly be predicted with any degree of precision for the 
period during which fliis programme will be implemented. ' Further, 
the cost of construction varies in different parts of the coimtry. 
Moreover, as we shall point out later, the cost of construction imder 
the supervision of the Public Works Departments of Governments 
seems, in many cases, to be definitely higher than the cost of cons- 
truction under other auspices and, if steps c^ be taken to reduce 
the former to any appreciable extent, we havb no doubt that there 
will be a considerable decrease in* the total expenditure we ‘ have 
t^hown in our estimates. Eor reasons which we have stated in the 
chapter describing our short-term programme, the rates of pay wo 
have assigned to the different classes of health workers are, in 
some cases, based on existing scales and, in others, on scales we 
have arbitrarily proposed. In view of the importance and complex- 
ity of the problem of fixing reasonable and adequate scales of pay 
for all public services, we have suggested the investigation of this 
•matter by an ad hoc committee. Any decisions that Governments 
may take on the advice of this committee will, if there be wide 
departures from the scales of pay suggested by us, materially affect 
the financial implications of our proposals because, as regards the 
recurring cost, expenditure on the pay of the hecdth staff consti- 
tutes by far the largest proportion id the total. 

4. We give below, in tabular form, the main items of our estimates 
of cost separately for the first five years and' the second five years 
of the short-term programme. 

Approximate estimates of cost in respect of the proposals of the 
Sealth Survey and Development Committee for Britidi India 

Ntm^Recurring Expenditure 



First five years 

Second five years 

First ten years 

^1. l^Tsonal health ^ ser vices 
^ , including the directional 

organisations associated 
with the Ministries of 
Health at the Centre 

Bs. 

He. 

Ba. 

and in the Provinces 

80,88,00,000 

118.84.00,000 

109.52,00,000 

2. Professional Education 

3. IbqF>enditnre on other 

22,45,00,000 

19,86,00,000 

42,31.00,000 

* items 

50.42,00,000 

50,20,00,000 

100,62,00,000 


163,76.00,000 

188.70,00,000 

342,46,00,000 

4. Centre .... 

9,23,00,000 

11.32,00.000 

20,64.00,000 

5. British India as a whole. 

162,97,00,000 

200,02,00,000 

362,99,00,000 


Recurring Expenditure 

1. Personal health services 
including the directional 
organisations associated 
•with the Ministries of 
Health at the Centre 

and in the Provmoes lie»10,00»000 250,03,00,000 
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Beeturring gxpe$tdit»re—eoatiaxi9d. 

Fini fiva yarn Saoond ft va yam First tan yam 



Rs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

ft. Firofessioiial ftSduoation t 

82,00.00,000 

36.24,00,000 

67.24,00,000 

S. Bxpenditure on oibar 
items 

4,54,00,000 

12,32.00,000 

16.86.00,000 

4. Leave Reserve 

7,83,00,000 

16,08.00.000 

22.01.00,000 


160,47.00.000 

312.66.00,000 

473.13.00,000 

6. Centre .... 

0.63.00.000 

18,76.00.000 

28,39,00,000 

ft. British India as a whole . 

170,10,00,000 

331.42,00,000 

601,62,00.000 

Payment towards amortisa- 
tion of non-reourring 
eKj>enditure 

86,76.00,000 

74,64,00.000 

100.30,00,000 

Total recurring ex- 
penditure . 

105,86,00.000 

405,96,00,000 

601.82,00.000 

Average annual expenditure 
Average estimated population 
of British India ■ 

Annual per capita expend!, 
ture .... 

30,17.00.000 

815 millions 
Rs P. 

14 0 

81,19,00,000 

337*5 millions 
Ra. ▲. p. 

2 7 0 

60,18,00,000 

326 ‘26 milliona 
Bb a. p. 

1 14 <f 


5. Before we examine the above figures we wish to make certain 
general remarks regarding these estimates of expenditure. We 
consider that the figures give an approximate estimate of the cost 
that our proposals will involve, although it has not been possible, 
for certain reasons, to include every item of expenditure lilcely to 
be incurred under our scheme. For instance, in regard to the 
organisation of school health services, we have suggested that two 
teachers from every primary school in the areas in which these 
services will be introduced, should be trained to carry out certain 
remedial and preventive duties under the supervision of the school 
medical officer and that each of these teachers should be given a 
monthly allowance of Us. 10. In the absence of information regard- 
ing the number of teachers for whom provision will have to be 
made, we have not included this item of expenditure in our estimate. 
On the other hand, some saving in the estimated cost of these pro- 
posals is likely to be secured if neighbouring provinces can co- 
operate in the joint development of certain types of institutions and 
in the establishment of facilities for the carrying out of various pur- 
ix)se8 under our scheme. The endemic and epidemic diseases 
prevalent in fairly wide stretches of contiguous territory in neigh- 
bouring provinces are likely to be the same and room therefore exists 
for the creation of common facilities for combating such diseases. 
For instance, certain institutions like leprosy hospitals and homes 
for incurables can be established to serve more than one province. 
The manufacture of the biological products required for treatment 
and prophylactic purposes can be undertaken jointly. Again, in 
the provision of training facilities for various types of health person- 
nel, there may be room for co-operative effort. In regar(J lo the 
establishment of such organisations as drainage and water boards, ii 
^ay be advantageous for neighbouring provinces to establish a 
common body instead of maintsdning separate boards. With one or 
more rivers passing through the territories of both, questions relat- 
ing to the conservation of water and river pollution are dealt with 
more satisfactorily through co-operative action than by separate 
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effort. We anticipate, therefore, that, in the development of our 
proposals, there is likely to be the promotion of joint activity dn a 
wide scale among neighbouring provinces and that such activity will 
help to reduce, to some extent, the cost indioated in the estimates 
given above. * In the circumstances we believe that the ffgtires may 
be taken as a reasonably correct over-all estimate of the expenditure 
likely to result from the execution of our scheme during the first, 
ten years of the programme. 

6. Our estimates do not give the expenditure that individual pro- 
vinces are likely to have to incur as the result of the implementa- 
tion of our proposals. They are statements of ]>robable expendi- 
ture for all the eleven Governors' Provinces. The cost to be 
incurred by the Central Government in respect of Centrally Admi- 
nistered Areas has not been calculated in the detailed manner in 
which we estimated provincial expenditure. The total population 
of these areas at the 1941 census was 1*6 millions as against 294*2 
millions for the 11 Governors' provinces. Conditiohs vary consi- 
derably in the Centrally Administered Areas, s.p., Delhi Provin’.e 
and Baluchistan, so that the formulation of a common plan appears 
to be difficult. We consider, however, that the suggestions made 
in respect of the Governors’ Provinces can, with suitable modifica- 
tions, be utilised by the local administrations under the Central 
Government for making plans for their respective territories. As 
regards the Delhi Province, we have suggested that the Central 
Government should demonstrate in this area the implementation of 
our proposals as well as of the proposals of other post-war planning 
Committees, in order to promote a many-sided attack on the 
problems of community life. We have suggested for this province 
a scheme which provides a larger health staff than that proposed 
for the other provinces. 

7. We have also recommended that the Central Government 
should be responsible for the establishment and maintenance of an 
All-India Medical Institute which will provide, when it is fully deve- 
loped, teaching facilities of a high order, undergraduate and post- 
graduate in all branches of professional education in the field of 
health, and will also make provision for the training of research 
workers. A tentative estimate of the cost of the Institute places 
the non-recurring expenditure at about Rs. 2 crorea and the recurring 
charges at about Rs. 40 lakhs per year. 

8. Taking into consideration the difference in the population 
between the Centrally Administered Areas as a whole and that of 
the eleven provinces it is considered that, on a rough estimate, 
the cost in respect of all health developments in the areas for which 
the Centre is directly responsible and the expenditure on the proposed 
All-India Medical Institute may together be somewhere between 5 
and 7 per cent, of the total cost for the provinces, recurring or 
non-recurring. We have therefore taken 6 per cent, as the basis of 
our calculation for Central expenditure. 

9. We have pointed out, in more than one place in this report, 
the need for the Central Government to promote health development 
in the provinces by grants-in-aid and through the provision of 
technical advice to provincial health authorities. The additional 
financial burden which the Centre will have to bear if these sug- 
gestions of ours are accepted will, we anticipate, be settled by 
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jmutual consultation between the Centre the Provinces. iWhat* 
4ver tliis additional burden^ may prove to be, it is now incorporated 
M part of our estimates for provincial expenditure. 

10. We have given the total anticipated expenditure only under 
certain broad heads, namely, personal health services, professional 
education and a group comprising other items of expenditure. Non- 
recurring and recurring costs have been shown separately. It seems 
’to us most likely that large scale expenditure on capital works will 
be met by Governments from loans and not from current revenues, 
•especially as the hnancing of the recurring cost of a scheme Such 
as ours and of those of other post-war reconstruction committees 
will place an extremely heavy strain on the annual budgets of 
Governments. On the assumption that non-recurring expenditure 
will be met from loans, we have provided for their amortisation in 
a period of 80 years at 8J per cent, interest, which we were advised 
to take as a reasonable basis for calculation. We have assumed 
■that the non-recurring cost to be incurred in the two five-year periods 
of the short-term programme will be spent in equal amounts each 
year. The anticipated annual expenditure shown above includes 
■amortisation charges also. The probable cost of our proposals 
therefore makes provision for the yearly recurring expenditure as 
well as for that which will be incurred, during the first ten years 
of the programme, in the repayment of ithe loans, which are to 
meet the non-recurring expenditure to be undertaken during that 
period. 

11. For calculating the per capita cost an estimate of the probable 
growth of population in the country during the period likely to be 
covered by the short-term programme is necessary. The required 
data for making such an estimate are at present lacking, and any 
estimates which are put forward must mainly be conjectural. The 
enumerated population of British India at the 1941 census was 
about 295 millions and, as the war has ended and the implementa- 
tion of our proposals may therefore be expected to start without 
delay, we have assumed that the average population of British 
India during the first and second five-year periods of our programme 
will be 315 millions and 337-5 milliofis respectively. On the basis 
of these populations, the per capita costs are: — 

First five years Second five years First ten years 

Rs. A. P. Bs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

140 270 1 14 0 

It may perhaps be of advsmtage to indicate what the recurring 
cost is likely to be during the first and tenth years of the programme. 
These are Rs. 1-3-0 and Rs. 2-13-0 per head of the respective popula- 
tions, which have been estimated as 800 and 845 millions. 

12. We have shown that, even after making allowance for the low 
national income of our country as compared with those of Great 
Britain and the United States, the rate of expenditure on medical 
and public health services in India should be about Rs. 3-3-0 and 
Rs. 2-5-4 per head of the population respectively. Our proposals in- 
volve, during the first ten years of their execution, an anticipated 
expenditure of Rs. 1-13-6 per head of the population. We therefore 
claim that the programme of health development we have put forward 
cannot be considered extravagant from the financial point of view. 
When it is remembered that, in Great Britain and the United States, 
-a further rise in public expenditure on health services has been con^l* 
^ered essential in the interests of the people, we hold that there 
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btill greater justification for considering that the demands which our^ 
scheme will make on the public purse are in no way unreasonable*. 
The Financing of the Health Prograxnme 

13. We realise, at the same time, that even the proposed per 
capita uiinual expenditure of about Ks. 1-4-0 during the first five years* 
of the programme will require that Provincial Governments should 
make provision, for spending on health measures, amounts many 
times in- excess of what they are budgetting now. The latest 
available figures for the combined expenditure on provincial medicaP 
and public health departments relate to 1944-45 and they are given' 
below. 

Combined expenditure on medical relief and public health activities* 
in the provinces during 1944-45 


Province 

Madras .... 



Expenditure on 
medical relief 

Expenditure and public health 
per capita expressed as a 

in annas percentage of 

total provincial 
expenditure 

6-2 4*7 

Bombay . 




10 9 

4 6 

Bengal . 




7*1 

6*7 

U. P. . 




3 9 

4*9 

Punjab . 




. . 6 1 

61 

Bih^ 




3-2 

7*3 

C. P. and Berar 




2*8 

3*1 

Assam . 




6-4 

6*2 

N..W. F. P. . 




7*7 

60 

Orissa 




3*4 

6-9 

Sind 




8 2 

2-6 


While a small number of items of existing expenditure in the* 
provinces on health administration will fall within the cost of the 
scheme we have put forward, the vast majority of them will not 
and, broadly speaking, the exj>enditure involved in the execution of 
our proposals will be in addition to what the Governments, Central 
and Provincial, are now incurring on their medical and public 
health departments, which a^ shown above is generally on a meagre 
scale. 

14. A reference to the last column of the above table will show 
that the expenditure incurred by Provincial Governments on health 
measures, curative and preventive, constitutes but a very small 
fraction of their total annual expenditure, the percentage ranging 
from 2*6 to 7*3. On the other hand, the corresponding percentage 
in Great Britain during 1934-35 was 20-4 and in the United States 
13*8 during 1938. It is obvious that Governments in India have, 
in the past, devoted an unduly small proportion of their incomes 
to health administration and there is therefore every justification 
for demanding that the ratio of expenditure under this head must 
be raised considerably. Government should be prepared to increase 
the iponey spent on health to at least 15 per cent of the total expen- 
diture. if this is done a considerable advance will have been made 
iu providing the required funds for the proposed health programme. 
At least in one province (Madras) the local legislature has laid dow.n 
(Section 127 of the Public Health Act) that every municipality “shall 
earmark not less than 30 per cent of its income from all sources other 
than Government grants, for expenditure on the advancement of 
public health in its local area, including expenditure on medical relief, 
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and every district board or panchayat shall similarly earmark not less- 
than 12 J per cent of its income from such sources.’* We recommend 
that it should be a statutory obligation on Governments to spend a 
niinimum of 15 per cent of their revenues on health activities. 

15. The revenues of certain Provincial Governments have shown a 
xn&^hed increase during recent years. New sources of income, such 
as the sales tax, have been tapped and they have helped materially 
to increase the resources of the Governments concerned. We do not 
feel competent to discuss taxation policy or to recommend specific 
forms of raising revenue. We believe, however, that we are correct 
in holding that the existing resources of Governments can be aug- 
mented to a material extent and we recommend that Govemmenta 
should make every effort to increase their revenues and to devote 
a substantial part of them to the development of the health and 
other programmes, which are essential for the betterment of national 
life and the increase of the nation’s wealth. 

16. This discussion of the ways in which Governments should 
attempt to solve the financial problem in connection with the imple- 
mentation of the health programme will not be complete without 
attention being given to a matter to which reference was made 
earlier in this chapter, namely, the high cost of construction when 
it is carried out under the supervision of the Public Works Depart- 
ments of Governments. We consider it highly desirable that a 
searching enquiry should be instituted into building costs and the 
data on which Public Works Departments base their estimates. 
Instances have been brought to our notice in which private agencies 
have been able to carry out new building work at less than 60 per 
cent of the estimates prepared by the Public Works Departments. 
We do not venture to base any criticism on such information, but! 
there is undoubtedly a widespread and persistent belief that the 
Public Works Departments are unduly expensive agencies for the 
construction of public buildings. This calls for careful investiga- 
tion, as considerations having far-reaching consequences for deve- 
lopment in many spheres are involved. 

17. Tn this connection we wish to draw attention to the report of 
a Mission which was sent to the United States of America by the 
Ministry of Works in the United Kingdom in 1944. The object of the 

• Mission, which was an expert body, was to study American practice 
with a view to securing in Great Britain in the postwar period (a) 
increased speed and output, fb) reduced building costs, (c) improved 
standard of equipment and finish, and (d) improved conditions for 
operatives. 

An enquiry into building methods and costs, with special reference 
to the Central and Provincial Public Works Departments in India 
will now be helpful, particularly if, with the enquiry, one or two of the 
representatives of His Majestv’s Government’s Mission to the United 
States were associated as well as some non-technical persona. 

18. The need for the rapid development of public health and medi- 
cal facilities is insistent. Tn our view it is a matter of vital import- 
ance that Governments should do their utmost to make the health 
services extend as far into the rural areas as circumstances permit, 
®ven though such an expansion might involve the utilisation, in the 
beginning, of improvised buildings which do not fulfil accepted 
«>tandards. It is in the public interest that such limited financial 
^’csourcea as may be available should, in the early years, be spent 
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on personnel and equipment rather than on elaborate huUdings, if 
mohey is not available for both. For instance a dispensary located 
in a mud hiit can give useful and effective service, provided it is 
clean and sanitary. 

Construction will, nevertheless, be necessary. Such construc- 
tion should be the most economical compatible with the require- 
ments essential for medical institutions. It should be planned so 
aa to permit of future . expansion, if required, and of such altera- 
tions as the progress of medical science, may dictate. At all costs, 
•elaborate and ornate buildings should be avoided. 

19. In our view the short-term health programme set forth in the 
different chapters of this volume of the report provides the TniniTiniiTYi 
standard of achievement in the different fields of health develop- 
ment, which Governments should keep before themselves as the 
objective to be attained within the first ten years of the execution 
of the scheme. The existing state of the public health in the 
country is so unsatisfactory that any attempt to improve the present 
position must necessarily involve administrative measures of such 
magnitude as may well seem to be out of all proportion to what 
has been conceived and accomplished in the past. This seems to 
us inevitable, especially because health administration has so far 
received from Governments but a fraction of the attention which 
it deserves in comparison with other branches of governmental 
activity. We believe that we have only been fulfilling the duty 
imposed on us by the Government of India in putting forward this 
health programme, which can in no way be considered as extrava- 
gant either in relation to the standards of health administration 
already reached in many other countries or in relation to the minimum 
requirements of any scheme which is intended to demonstrate an 
appreciable improvement in the health of • the community. For 
reasons already set out, we also believe that the execution of the 
scheme should not be beyond the financial capacity of Governments. 

20. We desire to stress the organic unity of the component parts of 
the programme we have put forward. Large-scale provision for the 
training of health personnel forms an essential part of the scheme, 
because the organisation of a trained army of fighters is the first 
requisite for the successful prosecution of the campaign against 
disease. Side by side with such training of personnel, we have 
provided for the establishment of a health organisation which will 
bring remedial and preventive services within the reach of the 
people, particularly of that vast section of the . community which 
lies scattered over the rural areas and which has, in the past, been 
largely neglected from the point of view of health protection on 
modem lines. Considerations based on inadequacy of funds and 
insufficiency of trained workers have naturally necessitated the 
.suggestion that the new organisation should first be established over 
a limited area in each district and later extended as and when 
funds and trained personnel become increasingly available. Even 
with such limitations the proposed health service is intended io 
fiflfil, from the beginning and in an increasing measure as it 
‘expands*, certain requirements which are now generally accepted ftS 
essential characteristics of modem health administration. These are 
that curative and preventive work should dovetail into each other 
•and that, in the provision of such a combined service to the people* 
institutional and domiciliary treatment facilities should be 
integrated as to provide the maximum benefit to the community- 
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There should also be provision in the health organisation for such 
3 onsultant and laboratory services as are necessary to facilitate 
sorrect diagnosis and treatment. Our proposals incorporate these 
requirements of a satisfactory health service. 

21. We have drawn attention to these aspects of the health pro.-. 
gramme because we feel that it is highly desirable that the plan 
should be accepted and executed in its entirety. We would strongly 
deprecate any attempt, on the plea of lack of funds, to isolate speci- 
fic parts of the scheme and to give efitect to them without taking 
into consideration the inter-relationships of the component parts of 
the programme. Our conception of the process of development of 
the national health services is that it will be a co-operative eSort 
in which the Centre, acting with imagination and sympathy, will 
assist and guide a co-ordinated advance in the Provinces. We 
therefore look forward to a pooling of resources and of personnel, as 
far as circumstances permit, in the joint task that lies before thTe* 
Governments. 


J. W. BHORE, Chairman. 
B. A. AMESUB. 

A. G. BANEBJEA. 

A. H. BUTT. 

B. B. CHANDBACHUD. 

E. COTTEB.* 
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K. C. K. E. RAJA, Secretary. 

New Delhi, ISth December, 1945. 


' *With the proviso that he dissents from the section on population 
problem. 

tWith the reservation that he is unable to subscribe to some of 
8ie recommendations in the report. 
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DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


VOLUME I 


A SURVEY OF THE STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND OF THE EXISTING HEALTH ORGANISATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The Health Survey and Development Committee was appointeii 
by the Government of India in October 1943 to make (a) a broad ' 
survey of the present position in regard to health conditions and 
health organisation in British India, and (b) recommendations 
tor future developments. The letter dated 25th October 1943 from. 
tlie Government of India to the Chairman of the Committee in 
regard to its appointment and work is reproduced below and the- 
j)ress com tn unique referred in the letter is given as Appendix 5G' 
in Volume III of this report. 

“ I am directed to forward a copy pf the press communique' 
announcing the appointment of the Health Survey and. 
Development Committee. The terms of reference of the 
Committee will, as stated in the communique, be to make a. 
broad survey of the present position in regard to health 
conditions and health organisation in British India and to 
make recommendations for future development. The terms 
of reference have been framed in general terms in order to 
leave the fullest possible freedom to the Committee in its 
treatment of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

2. A survey of the whole field of public health and medical 
relief has not hitherto been attempted. The immediate 
necessity for initiating such a survey has arisen from the fact 
that the time has come to make plans for postwar development 
in the health field. The Government of India consider that 
such plans should be based on a comprehensive review of the 
health problem. 

3. It will be observed that the terms of reference mention 
firstly a survey of existing conditions and organisation and 
secondly suggestions for future development. The Govern- 
ment of India regard the first item as of no less importance 
than the second. A survey which will give a general picture* 

the present position and which will indicate, and place in» 
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proper perspective, tlie causes of a low level of health and the 
problems to be solved must be of the greatest value to all who 
are conrerned with problems of health. A review which 
extended to all factors which have a direct or indirect bearing 
on the health of the community would cover a very large range 
of (jovernment and private activity. The ('ommittee has been 
constituted to review primarily those activities which can 
reasonably be regarded as falling within the scope of health 
administration. Turning to the question of future develop- 
ment it is unlikely that any committee would be able to pro<hice 
within a limited period a solution for each of the many varied 
problems in the health field and it is recognised that in some 
cases the Committee may be able to do no more, within the 
limitations under wliich they have to perform their task, than 
to suggest various possible directions in which a solution may 
be sought or to iiKlicate the need for further special inquiry 
The Committee may wish to consider the question of indicat- 
ing, where possible, both short-term objectives — objectives 
which might reasonably be expected to be reached within a 
])eriod of four to five years — and objectives whitdi will 
ucc(*ssarily refpiirc a. longer ])ciiod for attainment. 

4. One of the difiiculties with wliicli the Committee will le 
confronted is that of finance. Financial considerations cleaily 
cannot be ignored. Plans based on the assunqition that 
unlimited funds will be available for recurring exjienditure 
will have little practical value. On the other hand it uould 
he equally unwise to assume that expenditure on licalth 
administration will in the future he limited to the sums Avhidi 
were expended in the pre-war years. It is desiiable. thmefoio. 
to [)lan holdly, avoiding on the one liand extravagant jUf- 
grainmes which arc obviously in(*a])ahle of fulfilment and ( n 
the oiher haltiiiir and inadequate schemes which could have 
no eflect on general health standards and whieli would hrirg 
little return tor the expenditure involved. 

5. Tile Committee will have power to appoint sub- 
committees for the consideration of particular subjects and to 
appoint to such snh-committees persons who are not memhers 
of the Committee but whose special knowledge of the subject 
matter of the inquiries will be of value. 

G. War conditions must necessarily impose limitations on 
the Committee’s activities and procedure. The diflPiculties of 
obtaining accommodation in the large towns and the necessity 
for restricting railway travel will make it impracticable for 
the Committee as a body to tour. It will be possible for small 
* groups or sub-c ommittees to visit particular places for a 8pecifi<‘ 
purpose but it is hoped tliat in view of the prevailing 
conditions the number of members of such groups or vSiih- 
committees will be restricted to the minimum. Reference 
should also he made to the collection of statistical and other 
material. Most provincial administrations have already a very 
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heavy burden to bear owing to the abnormal conditions and it 
will be ditiicult for them to collect voluminous statistics and 
other material specially for the Committee. Provincial 
Governments, however, have a large amount of material readily 
available in published reports or elsewhere and it is hoped 
that the Committee will find that such material will in most 
cases be adequate for the Committee's purpose. It Avill of 
course be possible for the Committee to supplement the 
information available in such reports by examining selected 
witnesses. 

7. Reference has been made above to the preparation of 
plans by Governments for post-war development. It is clear 
that, if the cessation of hostilities is not to find Governments 
unprepared, the completion of such plans cannot be long 
delayed and it is, therefore, important that the results of the 
Committee's in([uiry should be available as soon as possible. 

8. The Government of India are aAvare that the task which 
.they have entrusted to the Committee is one of great difiiculty. 
The great range and variety of problems which go to make 
the single problem of pri* venting and curing disease and raising 
the gemu’al standard of health of the community, the varying 
conditions and stages of development in dilfer(*iit Provinces, 
and the special needs of urban and rural areas and of the 
industrial and agricultural populations, are all factors which 
make the subject to he investigated a matter of great 
comi)lexity. In addition the difficulties must inevitably he 
eiihancod by the present abnormal conditions. The Govern- 
ment of India are satisfied, however, that the time has come 
when the iiK[uiry must be undertaken and I am to express 
their gratitude to you and the members of the Committee who, 
in spite of other heavy claims on their time, liave agreed to 
seiwe on this Commi.ttee/’ 

2. We addressed ourselves to the task before us by dividing 
the wide field to he covered between 5 Advisory Committees dealing 
with the subjects of (i) public health, (ii) medical relief, (iii) profes- 
sional education, (iv) medical research and (vj industrial health. 

These Advisory (.'ommittees, which were composed of members 
of the Health Survey and Development Committee and of ad hoc 
co-opted members specially qualified to assist them in their task, 
were entrusted with the work of conducting detailed investigations 
into the subjects allotted to them, close liaison between them 
being ensured. by inter-committee meetings and by periodic joint 
discussions. The composition of these Advisory Committees is 
shown in Appendix 57. It was felt necessary for the Health 
Committee to establish contact through tours in the Provinces with 
actual health conditions in the country" and put to the test of smdi 
personal investigation as might be possible the character of the 
health services available tu the public. For this purpose, the 
'Committee was divided into 4 groups whose tours covered every 
Province in India except Assam and Baluchistan. Owing to the 
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limitations imposed by existing difficulties in connection with 
travelling and accommodation and by the over-riding time factor,, 
touring had inevitably to be of a very restricted nature both in 
regard to the ground covered and the time expended. The necessity 
for the presentation of our report as early as possible had been 
repeatedly emphavsized and any detailed examination of medical- 
institutions, health conditions and the various health services open 
to the public, which would have postulated close and extended' 
investiwations, was therefore impracticable. 

It may be remarked that the Goodenough Committee in the 
United Kingdom, with very much more restricted terms of reference- 
covering as they did only the subjects of medical education and 
research and dealing with a country much smaller and more- 
homogeneous than India, took about 26 months to complete its 
task. We have taken the same period of time to produce our 
Report which covers a much wider field and deals with more 
complex and difficult conditions. The visits paid to the Provinces' 
had, for the reasons stated, perforce to be shorter and more cursory 
than we should have liked them to be. Nevertheless even these- 
visits served a most useful purpose in disclosing defects and 
lacunae in the medical services available to the country, in showing 
some of the more important weaknesses in the existing medical 
and public health organisation and in establishing contact with 
interested public opinion, profe.ssional and otherwise, at various- 
centres in the country. 

•). A list of subjects under our consideration was prepared ini 
some detail and copies of it were circulated to the Provincial 
Governments with a request for comments and suggestions in 
regaj’d to any in the wide range of subjects included in the list. 
Individuals and organisations were invited to give written and 
oral evidence before the Committee's touring groups in respect of 
any particular problems in which they might be specially 
interested. Detailed questionnaires were drawn up by the Advisory 
Committees and were sent to the Heads of Medical Departments in- 
the Provinces, to the Principals of Medical Colleges, Superinten- 
dents of Hospitals, Public Health Authorities, all Medical 
Associations in the country and to a number of individual medical 
men and social workers in the Provinces. As a result of these 
requests for evidence, criticism and suggestions, over 200 memo- 
randa were received and about 450 witnesses offered themselves for 
examination by the Touring Groups, the Advisory Committees and 
the main Health Committee itself. Information in regard to the* 
written memoranda considered by us is given in Appendix 58 of 
Volume III. Wherever it was possible to draw upon the experience 
of professional men and social workers outside our own ranks, the 
various Advisory Committees took full advantage of this source of 
assistance. Expert Committees composed of such individuals with 
special knowledge or experience of the subjects concerned were 
constituted to advise them in regard to basic medical educa- 
tion, dental education, pharmaceutical education, tuberculosis, 
mental hygiene and medical research. A special conference of 
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representatives of the nursing profession in India was held under 
our auspices to survey existing conditions and make recommenda- 
tions for the future. We also had the privilege of discussions 
•with Mr. Yeatts in regard to vital statistics and the population 
problem and with Professor B. P. Adarkar on the subject of medical 
•benefits for workers. We desire to express our deep sense of 
obligation to all those who gave so freely of their time, and at 
considerable sacrifice of personal convenience, travelled long 
^distances to place their great technical knowledge and experience 
.at our disposal in connection with our work. 

At an early stage of our deliberations, we recognised that a 
study of the health work and 'services in foreign countries would he 
•of the utmost value in fonnulating our own proposals. This, 
however, was fo\ind to be impracticable. Xot only did the 
limitations imposed by the time factor render this so but the 
»3ifl5culty of transport for what would have had to be a considerably 
large and representative delegatiom of the Committee, put visits 
.-abroad out of the question under exisling (conditions. The next 
best course had, therefore, to be adopted and H distinguished , 
workers in the medical world from the United Kingdom, the United 
>States and Australia were invited to come to India to assist us in 
fOiir task. They were followed later by a representative of the 
Soviet Government and the Committee had the benefit, at an early 
stage of its sittings, of meeting Professor A. V. Hill, F.B.S., and 
discussing with him problems pertaining to medical education and 
medical -research. The main dbject of inviting these visitors from 
abroad was not to seek advice in regard to our own peculiar 
problems but to obtain from workers of the highest standing in 
their respective countries with practical experience of many 
common problems, information as to how these were being dealt 
with elsewhere, what difficulties had been experienced and what 
the trends of thought were in countries most advanced in providing 
medical and public health seiwices for their people. Further, by 
showing them conditions as they exist in India, we hoped to 
ascertain how far these conditions were comparable with those 
prevailing in their respective countries so that we might be able 
^to draw, with greater confidence, our own coindusions as to how 
far measures adopted elsewhere were likely io be fruitful in the 
■case of India. 

In regard to Bussia, we were particularly anxious to know 
something about the conditions which prevailed before the drive 
began to improve medical and health facilities for the Russian 
poi^ple, how far those conditions approximated to conditions 
prevailing at the moment in India and by what measures the great 
•success that has been attained under the Soviet regime in this 
regard was achieved. 

We wish to record our debt of gratitude for the most valuable 
aj^sistance we have derived from our contact with these visitors 
‘Hid the detailed information which they made available to us 
■*^^hrough an examination conducted by us over many days. 
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Nor must we forget to mention the most valuable help we 
received from Lt.-Col. C. A. Bozman, the Acting Public 

Health Commissioner and Lt.-Col. 1). P. McDonald, I.M.S., 
without whose ungrudging assistance we should not have been 
able to complete our task in the time that we have. 

A part-time committee such as ours is peculiarly dependant 
on its Secretariat and we feel we must make specific mention 
of the willing and efficient help we received from ours. To* 
J)r. K. (J*. K. K. Baja, our Secretary, we owe a very special debt. 
His knowledge, experience and capacity for work proved to be a 
never-failing reservoir from whi(*h we drew heavily at every turn. 
We desire to make specific acknowledgment of the invaluable- 
assistance he has given to us. AVe should also like to express our 
warm appreciation of the work of our Assistant Seiu'etary, 
Mr. Dwarka Dass, who kept the machinery of our Secretariat 
working at a remarkaldy high level of efficiency under most 
difficult and trying (conditions. 

Finally, to our Joint Secretaries, who never spared themselves^ 
we are also greatly indebted for their devoted labours. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

1. In this volume of our report we shall attempt to draw a. 
picture of the state of the public health in the country and of the 
existing health organisation. W^hile the succeeding chapters will, 
deal with various aspects of health administration in some detail, we 
shall endeavour here to give a bird’s eye view of the situation. 
In attempting to do so it seems essential to exclude the abnormal 
conditions which arose out of the world war. The entry of Japan 
into the war in December 1941 marked the stage at "which war 
conditions began to have serious adverse effect on India. The 
statistical and other information, which have been included for 
the purpose of throwing light on the state of the public health, 
have generally been limited to the year 1941 and ihe preceding 
j)eriod of ten years. 

2. The term health implies more than an absence of sickness in 
the individual and indicates a state of harmonious functioning of the 
body and mind in relation to his physical and social environment, so 
as to enable him to enjoy life to the fullest possible extent and to^ 
reach his maximum level of productive capacity. In every com mu- ' 
iiity there are three classes of persons, namely, those whose level 
of health is so low that they are victims of diseuvse, others who, 
while they manifest no definite signs of sickness, are yet so 
devitalised that the possible range of their physical and metital 
achievements is considerably restricted and a third class consisting 
of those who are blessed with an abundance of life and vigour. 
Xii assessment of the state of the public health in a country should, 
therefore, be based on information relating to all these three 
(lasses of people. But data regarding positive health are more 
difficult to collect than those relating to sickness and mortality 
and, in all countries, statistical and other information regarding 
the former is available on a much more limited scale than informa- 
tion in respect of the latter. This is particularly so in India, 
and in the brief review of health conditions presented in the 
succeeding paragraphs, attention will be confined mainly to 
statistics of ill-health and death. 


Tahi.e r . — A rotn parison of Indian viortahtp rates and expectation 
<»f life icith those of certain other eonntries 


Serial 

No. 


Death 

I nfantile 
mortality 
rate 
(1937) 

Expectation of life at birth 

Country 

rate 

(1937) 

Males 

Females 

1 

New Zealand 

91 

31 

6504 

67-88 (1931). 

2 

Australia 

9-4 

38 

63-48 

67-14 (1932-34). 

3 

Union of South Africa . 

101 

37 

67-78 

61-48 (19215-27). 
(European popula- 
tion). 

4 

Canada 

10-2 

70 

59-32 

61 59 (1929-31). 
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"Table I. — A comparison of Indian mortality rates and expectation 
of life with those of certain other countries — contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Country 

Death 

rate 

(1937) 

Infantile 

mortality 

rate 

(1937) 

Expectation of life at birth 

Males 

Females 

5 

United States of America 

11-2 

54 

5912 

62-67. 






(White population). 





47-65 

49-61. 






(Nefirro population). 






(1929-31). 

•6 

Germany 

11-7 

64 

59-86 

62-76 (1932-34). 

7 

England and Wales 

12-4 

58 

58-74 

62-88 (1930-32). 

8 

Italy .... 

14-2 

109 

53-76 

56-00 (1930-32). 

9 

France 

150 

65 

54-30 

.)902 (1028-33). 

10 

Japan .... 

170 

106 

44-82 

46-54 (1926-30). 

11 

Java .... 

18-8 




12 

Palestine 

18-9 

153 



13 

Federated Malay States 

19-9 

147 



14 

C’eylon 

21-7 

158 



15 

British India 

22-4 

162 

26-91 

26-56 (1921-30). 

16 

St. Settlements 

22-5 

156 



17 

Egypt .... 

27*2 

165 




3. It will be seen that India's death rates for the eoinmimity, 
as a whole, and for infants fchildren under one year of age) rank 
high in comparison with the correvspondiiig rates of most of the 
countries mentioned above. The rates relate to 1937 because they 
are the latest available from the annual epidemiological reports 
of the League of Nations. Similar rates for British Indin 
in 1941 were 21*8 per 1,000 population and 158 per 1,000 live 
births; they do not afPect the position of India in the tabular 
statement. The level of health in the country, as judged by thes<* 
rates, is therefore low. The figures for expectation of life tell the 
same tale because they express, in terms of the probable lengili 
of life of the individual, the cumulative effect of the specific 
mortality rates at different ages in respect of the two sexes: the 
higher the specific death rates in a community the smaller will 
be the expectation of life. 

4^ The specially vulnerable groups in any community arc 
children, particularly those in the first year of life, and old people. 
In addition, women at the reproductive ages are exposed to special 
risks during pregnancy and child-bearing, and maternal morbidity 
and mortality are factors which require special consideration in 
<estimating the state of the public health. 
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The rates of mortality among infants and children and among 
mothers are examined below in greater detail. 

Deaths amon^ Infants and GhUdren 

5. Deaths among infants and among children under 10 years of 
age ill British India and in England and Wales are shown below 
:as penrentages of the total deaths at all ages in the two countries. 


Deaths at specific age~periods shown as percentages of the 
total deaths at all ages 


— 

Under 

one 

vear 

1-5 

years 

5-10 

years 

Total 

under 

10 

years 

iBritisti Jnclia (averagf for 193.5-39) . 

L>4-3 

18-6 

.5-.5 

48*4 

England & Wales (1938) .... 

! 

6-8 

21 

11 

100 


It will be seen that, in India, nearly half the total deaths 
•are among children under 10 years of age and that, of the mor- 
tality in this age group, one half lakes place within the first 
year of life. The per(*entage for England and Wales in every 
age group shown above is very much smaller. 

Maternal Mortality 

G. The recorded rales for maternal mortality in the provinces 
•vary considerably, ranging from such low figures as 0 06 per 1,000 
births to al>out 12 per 1 ,000. These figures give an incorrect 
picture of the actual situation as revealed by special enquiries 
•conducted in limited areas in ditlerent parts of the (*oiintry. 
Taking into consideration the results of these enquiries, a special 
’CV)mmittee appointed by the ('entral Advisory Board of Healtli 
to report on iiuitcrnity and child welfare work in India came 
to the (‘onclusion in 1938 that the rate for the country as 
a whole “ is ])r()bal)ly somewhere near 20 per 1,000 live 
births 

7. It has been estimated that, in British India, maternal deaths 
total annually about 200,000. With siudi a large mortality, the 
number of women suffering irom varying degrees of disabilit\ 
and discomfort as a result of child-bearing must be very much 
larger, })robably about four millions if estimates, made elsewhere, 
or the proportion of cases of mortality due to maternal causes to 
those of morbidity from the same causes can be taken as an 
appi'oximate guide for India. It is clear that any plan for 
iin])roving the health of the community must pay special attention 
to the development of measures for adequate health protection to 
mothers and children. 
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The PreiYalence of Diseases 

8. The average annual numbers of deaths in British India 
during 1932-41, from the epidemic diseases of cholera, smallpox. 
and plague and from certain groups of causes, under which the- 
remaining deaths are compiled, are shown below. The figures in 
brackets give the deaths under each head as percentages of the 
total number of deaths. 


Average Annual Deaths in British India, during 1032-1941 , 

excluding Burma 


C’holera 

i 

Smallpox 

Plague 

1 

j 

1 bVvers 

Dysentery 

and 

diarrhoea 

Respira- 

tory 

diseases 

Other 

causes 

Total. 

144,924 
(2-4) j 

69,474 

j (l-l) 

i 

1 

j 

30,9:i2 
(0-5) ' 

1 

.1.622,869 

(■»S-4) 

1 

i 

261,924 

(4-2) 

1 

471,802 

(7-6) 

l,r>99.490 

(2.V8) 

6,201.434 

(l(M)-O) 


A striking feature of this table is that u number of diseases 
are grouped under such headings as ‘ fevers ‘ respiratory 
diseases ’ and ‘ other causes \ Tlie reason for this is that the 
organisation for reporting births, deaths and cases of infectious, 
diseases is of a primitive type, particularly in the rural areas, 
where the greater part of the population lives. In these areas 
the village watchman is the reporting agent and the degree of 
ac' uracy regarding the cause of death is so low that only classi- 
fication into such large groups such as ‘ fevers ^ and ‘ respiratory 
(iiseases ’ seems to be justified. The largest single cause ol death 
under ^ fevers ’ is undoubtedly malaria and, under ‘ respiratory 
diseases tuberculosis. In the sections dealing with these 
diseases we have attempted to give as much inforiuation as is 
possible regarding their incidence but, in the absence of a well-^ 
developed health organisation over the country as a whole, and 
of u satisfactory agency for the registration of vital statistics, 
any estimates that are made in respect of these and other diseases 
must necessarily be conjectural. As regards cholera, smallpox 
and plague the people are familiar with their symptoms and, 
although no <*ompleteness of registration can be claimed, the* 
recorded figures give a clearer indication of their incidence than 
in respect of most other diseases. These three (cholera, smallpox 
and plague) together contributed only 4-0 per cent, of the total 
mortality during the period 1932-41. Thus, compared wdth 
malaria and tuberculosis, the total extent of suffering, incapacita- 
tion and death caused b\ them appears to be definitely smaller. 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that a disease like smallpox 
is perhaps more easily prevented than most other infectious diseases 
and should have been prevented long ago. India continues to be 
the largest reservoir of smallpox infection, although vaccination 
against it was the first preventive measure introduced into the 
countrv and has been practised * on a large scale for the past 
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-seventy; or eighty y-ears. The reasons for the failure to eliminate* 
the disease or to reduce its incidence to negligible proportions are- 
many’, but their detailed consideration in this brief review of 
exivSting conditions does not seem justified and has, therefore, been- 
postpon^ed to that portion of the report which deals with smallpox. . 

9. Endemics diseases such as leprosy’', filariasis, guineaworm 
infection and hookworm disease are responsible for a considerable 
amount of morbidity’ in the country’, although their contribution 
towards mortality is relatively" small. Special investigations 
carried out in different parts of the country have thrown light on 
the extent of incidence of these diseases. Such information as is 
available will be given in the chapter dealing with the history of 
the chief diseases. 

10. To sum up, the present low state of the public health in India 
is reflected in the wide prevalance of disease and the consequent 
high rates of mortality in the community as a whole and, in 
parti(;ular, among such vulnerable groups as children and women, 
in the reproductive age period. It is <*onsidered that at least 50 per 
cent. t)f the existing mortality in the country is preventible and 
should therefore be prevented. 

CAUSES OF THE LOW LEVEL OF HEALTH IN INDIA 

11. Tlie maintenance of the public health requires the fulfilment 
of (lertain fundamental conditions, which include the provision 
of an environment condiu-ive to healthful living, adequate 
nutrition, the availability^ of health protection, preventive and 
curative, to all members of tlie community’ irrespective of their 
ability’ to pay for it and the active co-operation of the people in 
the maintenance of their own health. The large amount of pre- 
N'eiitible suffering and mortality’ to which reference has already’ 
been made is mainly the result of an inadequacy" of provision in 
respec^t of these fundamental factors. Environmental sanitation 
i> at a low level in most parts of the country, mal-nutrition and 
under-nutrition reduce the vitality" and power to resistence of 
an appreciable section of the population and the existing health 
services are altogether inadequate to meet the needs of the people, 
while la<*k of general education and health education add materially 
to the difficulty of overcoming the indifference with which the 
people tolerate the insanitary conditions around them and the 
large amount of sickness that ]>revails. 

The causes responsible for the. present low level of health are 
considered below in greater detail. 

The Prevalence of Insanitary Conditions 

12. The wide prevalence of insanitary conditions in rural and 
urban areas is so well known that it seems hardly’ necessary’ to 
provide any’ evidence in support of it. Existing provision for the 
disposal of nightsoil and rubhish and for protected water supply’ 
will be discussed in those sections of the report which deal with 
them, and w’e need not go into these details here. But, in order to 
give some idea of the conditions prevailing in the^ rural areas, 
we inav quote the results of certain survey’s of the villages in the • 
Ihinjab carried out hy the Public Health Department of that. 
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Province. The Director of Public Health took the following as 
^criteria for what he termed a “ sanitated village ” : — 

1 . a water supply protected from surface contamination ; 

2. drains for the removal of waste w'ater; 

f], regular removal of filth and refuse outside the village to 
a place prepared for their reception. 

The Director of Public Health pointed out in his annual rej)ort 
for 1936 that, of a total of 35,871 villages in the province, only 
382 villages distributed over 27 districts (or about 1 per cent.) satis- 
fied these conditions and could be considered as “ sanitated As 
the result of a continued drive to improve village sanitation, the 
number of “ sanitated ’’ villages rose to 5,470 by 1943 or 15*2 per 
cent, of the total. The criteria laid down can be considered as 
only minimum standards of environmental sanitation and, although 
some progress has been achieved in this province, much more 
remains to be done. Similar information is not available for 
f)ther provinces but there is no reason to assume that the conditions 
in them are in any w’ay better than in the Punjab. Indeed, it 
may w’ell be that, in some, they are w’orse. 

Nutrition 

13. Defective nutrition may take two forms resulting either 
from an ill-balanced diet, which fails to provide the required 
constituents of food in their proper proportions, or from the energy 
value of the food being insufficient to provide for all the activities 
of the individual concerned; the former constitutes mal-nutrition 
and the latter under-nourishment. Many persons suffering from 
under-nourishment are also the subjects of mal-nutrition. Both 
these forms of defective nutrition impair the health and working 
capacity of human beings. Continued under-nourishment produces 
a state of semi-starvation. Dr. Aykroyd, the Director of the Nutri- 
tion Research Laboratories, Coonoor, has said that an insufficient, 
and ill-balanced diet is typical of the food consnmerl by millions in 
India. 

14. In India about 80 to 90 per ( ent. of the food consumed by 
the people consists of cereals. Such figures as ore available suggest 
that the average annual production of cereals in the country in 
1939-43 fell short of the necessary requirements of the population 
by about 22 per cent.* In regard to other articles of diet such 
vegetables, fruits, milk, meat, fish and eggs the quantities now 
produced wull have to ])e increased several times before adeqiiole 
amounts wull become available for the proper nutrition of the 
people. It will thus be seen that the diet of the population as a 
whole is seriously defective both in quality and quantity. 

Inadequacy of the existing Medical and Preventive Health Organisations 

15. This question may be considered from the point of view ot 
Ihe ^strength of health personnel, the number of medical institn- 
lions, the quality of service rendered by them and the bed strength 
available for the liospitvilisation of patients. 

* ■Re port of the Food Grains Policy Committee, Government of India, 
n94d> (pioted by tho Report of the eleventh meeting of the Nutrition 
.Advisory Committee of the Indian Re‘4earch Fund A.S'^oriation (March lOGl- 
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16. Some idea of the magnitude of the task to be accomplishedi 
in increasing trained personnel of various types within the next 
25 years may be obtained from the following figures: — 


Class of 
peraonnel 

Number 

avail- 

able 

now 

Ratio of numbers 
in column 2 to 
the present 
population of 
British India 
(300 millions) 

Existing 
ratio in the 
United 
Kingdom 

Suggested 
ratio to be 
attained in 

1971 in BritLsh 
India with an 
estimated 
population of 
370 millions 

Number 
required, 
in 1971 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

Doctors . 

47,400 

1 to 6,30u 

1 to 1,000 

1 to 2,000 

185,000 

Nurses 

7,000 

1 to 43,000 

1 to 300 

1 to 500 

740, (>00 

Health visitors 

750 

1 to 400.000 

1 to 4,770* 

1 io 5,000 

74,000 

Mid wives 

5,000 

I to 60,000 

1 to 6l8t 

I to 4,000 (or 

1 per 100 
births) 

92,500 

;|;Q u a I i tied 
PharmacUts. ^ 

75 

1 to 4.0<J0,O00 

1 pharmacist 
to 3 doctors 

1 pharmacist 
to 3 doctors 

62,000 

Cji u a 1 i fi ed > 
Dentists j 

1,000 

1 to 300,000 

1 to 2,700 

1 to 4,000 

92,500 


AVe have given existing standards in the United Kingdom but 
have suggested for India lower ratios as the targets to be aimed at 
during the next quarter of a century. The reason is that the 
available numbers in the various categories of personnel are so small 
that even the attainment of the suggested ratios by 1971 will involve 
roncerted, intensive and unremitting efiort, on an unprecedented. 
i?cale, by the authorities concerned. The figures in column (2) 
are based on information obtained from the Provincial authorities 
and relate generally to 1942 or 1943. The population of British 
India on which the ratios in cohiinn (3) are based is estimated 
at 309 millions. The population in column (5) is estimated as 
370 millions by the year 1971. The increase of population 
ill Hritish India between 1911 and 1941 was approximately 
04 millions. Even if the rate of growth remains the same, the 
increase in a particular decade will be influenced by the size of 
the population at the beginning of that period, and the relatively 
large increa.se in India’.s population during 1921-41 may, there- 
fore, be expected to make the absolute increase in the later decen- 
niuiu relatively higher. Nevertheless, it has lieen assumed that 
the probable increase during the next thirty years will not exceed 
75 millions and the estimate tor 1971 is therefore taken as 
')70 millions, as the enumerated population of British India in 1941 
was about 295 millions. 

17. Of the 47,400 doctors available in the country only about 
13,000 are reported to be on the staff of medical institutions main- 
tiiiued by (Tovernnients and other agencies. The remaining 

^ Ba.sed on 1935 figure. 

t Based on 1943 figure. 

^ Persons who have had training acceptable in countries where logislatioiv. 

rolling pharmacy exists. 
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medical men must therefore be in private practice. The tendency 
is for the latter to concentrate in urban areas. For instance, in 
Bengal, the ratio of doctors to the population is three and a half 
times more in urban than in rural areas. In Sind the proportion 
is much higher, the doctor to population ratio in urban centres 
being about 49 times that for the rural areas. When it is remem- 
bered that about 90 per cent, of the total population live in 
villages, the extent to which provision for skilled medical aid is 
lacking in the country as a whole becomes emphasised. 

Before any reasonably rapid expansion of health services can 
be carried out, the available numbers of health personnel under 
the different categories will have to be im^reased considerably. 
The provision of facilities for training should, therefore, hav^ 
the highest priority in the health programme we ])ut forward. 


18. The average population served in each provinc'e, during 194'.^ 
i»y one niedieal institution (hospitals and dispensaries considered 
together) is shown below: — - 



Averacc population 


Average ] 

»»'pul.)tioij 


served by a 

medical 


served b>' 

a ine(h< a] 

Provtru** 

institution 

in 1042 

1 ’i «>viru f 

iiistitution in 1942 


Kural I 

rrban 


lujral 

rrban 

1. Sind* 

22,904 ; 

7,630 

7. ( )ris^.a . 

52,548 

15,279 

2. N.-VV.1M\ 

34,0.->.3 1 

9, ,359 

S. Bombay 

34,927 

17,127 

3. Punjab 

3(t,92r> j 

l.>,188 

9. Bihar 

62.744 

18,630 

4. Assam 

44,o62 

172,962 

lO. C.P. k lierar 

()6,008 

1 1.379 

5. Bengal 

37,996 : 

19,7.30 

11. r.p. . 

105,626 

17,668 

6. Madras 

42,672 

28, 196 





While tlie extent of provision tor lueilieal relief in urban aiid 
rural areas varies considerably among tlic Provinces, the rural 
population has everywhere l)een less adequately provided for than 
the urban. Tlie inhabitants of the rural areas live mori* widely 
dispersed than those of the urban ami tli(‘ medical aid given by 
an institution becomes to that extent nn>re r(\stricted. In the 
Ignited Provimn's there were* 102,478 villages at the 1941 census 
and the average number of villages for a rural ])opulation of 
105,620 shown in the table is 224. Tln^se figures should help to 
give some idea of the inadeejuaev of tlie existing [irovision (d 
medical institutions. 

19. Apart from the insufficient number of hospitals and dispen- 
saries available for providing medical relief to the people, the 
quality of the seiwice rendered liy these institutions leaves much 
to be desired. During our tours in the provinces we noticed 
that, in most dispensaries and out-patient departments of hos])itals, 
the time devoted to patients was so shoit as to make it ])erfeeily 
obvious that no adequate medical service was given to the people. 
For instance, in one dispensary the average number of cases seen 
in an hour was 75. The time given to a patient, therefore, 
averag^ed 48 seconds. In another disjiensarv the time \vas about 

* These figures relate to tlie year 1939. 
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a minute. The iiiadequaey of the number of doctors employeAl 
is, therefore, evident, in addition, the medical officers in charge 
of many dispensaries have, for long periods, been out of touch 
with modern medical practice without an opportunity to work in 
-a well conducted hospital, such as the better class institutions 
located at the head(piarters of districts. The quality of the 
medical aid given by suidi men must necessarily be low. Other 
defects include unsatisfactory conditions in regard to the design 

and accommodation in, medical institutions, considerable over- 
crowding in the wards and grave insufficiency of the nursing staif. 

20. We also desire to draw attention to the grave difficulties to 
which the poorer classes are put in securing medical aid at public 
hospitals and dispensaries. They fr(‘quently come from coiisider- 
ahle distances and may have to spend a whole morning before they 
are seen by the doctor. The sympathetic attention and courtesy 
which the}’ are entitled to expect from the liospital staff are often 
.absent. AVe recognise that the great insufficiency of existing staff 
may, in part, explain this, but we feel bound to draw the attention 
of the authorities concerned to these defet;ts in the administration 
of medical institutions in the interests of ensuring a better stan- 
dard of service to the people. All the steps that are necessary 
to remove these defects sliould be taken without delay. A])art 
Irom the fact that the pooia*r sections of the community have the 
right to demand fair treatment at the hands of the hospital staff, 
we feel that the one condition wliich we have stressed for ensuring 
the success of tlie future health programme, namely, the active 
support mid co-operaliou of the peoph' in the day-to-day func- 
tioning of the organisation, cannot be fulfilled witlu:>iit a radical 
change in the existing state of affairs. 

21. The number of beds available in British India, including 
those for the treatment of general and special diseases, is about 
7-1,000 or about 1 bed to 4,000 of the population. The following 
figures compare British India with England and AA^ales and the 
1 nited States of America in this respect: — 

U.S.A 10*48 beds per 1,000 population. 

England and Wales . 7*14 ,, ,, 1,000 ,, 

British India . . . 0*24 ,, ,, 1,000 ,, 

22. The question may be considered from another point of view. 
Ill Kngland it has been estimated that, with the existing morbidity 
and mortality rates, the minimum standards should be 10 beds 
per 1,000 of the population. On this basis tlie number of beds 
recjuired for India will he over 40 limes the present provision. 
AVhen it is remembered that the mortality rate in England is 
only half that of India and that the morbidity rate in the latter is, 
therefore, bound to be much higher than in England, adequate 
institutional care would seem to require an expansion of hospital 
a(T*ommodation which may well be about 80 or 90 times the pre- 
sent provision. 

23. Some idea of what can be achieved in increasing hospital 
^accommodation can be obtained from what has been done in Soviet 
Uuasia within a period of about a quarter of a century. In 1914 
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the number of beds per 1,000 of population was 0*98. By 1940 
it had risen to 4*66, an increase b3- over four and a half times. 

24. As regards the preventive health organisation, a certain 
number of provinces have District Health Officers in charge of rural 
health administration in all their districts, some others have such 
officers only in a limited number of districts, while the remaining 
provinces have the Civil Surgeon in combined charge of medical 
and public health activities. The extent to which health officers, 
have been appointed in municipalities also varies widely in the 
provinces. The total number of sanitary or healtli inspectors, 
employed in British India is about 3,000 while it has been estimated 
that the number required will be in the neighbourhood of 12,000. 
The existing number of midwives is probably 5,000, while, for- 
adequate service to the people, 100,000 are considered necessary. 
The total number of health visitors in the country is about 700 or 
750 while, for the supervision of the work of 100,000 inidwives about 
20,000 health visitors will be required. The number of woman 
doctors with special training in maternity and child welfare work 
is about 70 or 80 and, of these, only a dozen are women graduates 
ill medicine with adequate special training in maternitv' and child 
welfare work. 

25. Thus it will be seen that the existing organisations for 
<*urative and preventive health work in India are altogether inade- 
quate for the tasks with which they are confronted. On the 
medical side, the existing staffs are hardly able to do anything 
more than struggle with the large numbers of patients crowding 
into hospitals and dispensaries. On the public health side, the 
energies of the skeleton staff employed in the provinces have, so far, 
been concerned mainly with measures for the control of epidemif 
diseases, and even this task is being performed with insufficient 
results. A wide expansion of the curative and preventive health 
services should therefore form an important part of our programme 
nt future health development in the country. 

General Education and Health; Education 

26. The purpose that general education has in view is to develop 
the individual into a useful citizen ; the purymse of health edu(‘ation 
is to inculc^ate the principle.s of healthful living in order to secure 
the full co-operation of the individual in the maintenance of his 
own health. Without general education the task of imparting 
instruction in health matters becomes difficult. Apart from 
the handicap that illiteracy places on health education by restrict- 
ing the methods of appeal to the spoken w^ord or to visual demon- 
stration, education in its wider wsense is essential in order to 
promote a general raising of the standard of culture in the com- 
munity and to quicken the sense of civic responsibility of the 
individual. The insanitary conditions associated with rural and 
urban life in the country can, to a large extent, be mitigated if 
the individual feels a sense of responsibility towards his neighbour. 
Speaking generally, while the Indian home is kept fairly clean, 
the sense of responsibility of the* average person in regard to • 
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community hygiene seems not infrequently to be conspicuous by 
its absence. It is clear that the development of civic conscious- 
ness is essential if an improvement of environmental hygiene is 
to be ettected. The importance of general education and health 
education for creating this civic consciousness cannot be over- 
emphasised. 

27. The percentage of literate persons in British India at the 1941 
census was only 12*5. Apart from this low figure, the quality of 
general education now imparted in primary schools is of a very 
low standard and a large proportion of the persons, whose educa- 
tional career terminates at the primary school stage, lapses into 
illiteracy. 

28. As regards health education, the low standards of personal 
and environmental hygiene met with among large sections of the 
people in urban and rural areas indicate that the measures so far 
taken to educate them in the hygienic mode of life will have to be 
strengthened considerably if their co-operation is to be secured 
tor the maintenan(?e of their own health and for keeping up 
high standard of (*ommunity hygiene. 

The Social Backhand of Ill-health 

29. In addition to the causes for the low level of health discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs mention should be made of certain 
s()(.ial factors which are also important in this connection. These 
include unemployment and poverty and certain social customs 
such as the imrdaJi and early marriage. Further, the people view 
with apathy the large amount of preventible sickness and mortality 
which exists in their midst and this outlook has no doubt been 
largely due to the continuance of the existing state of affairs through 
many generations, to which the inadequacy of the available health 
services has been an important contributory factor. Measures 
designed to change this outlook are essential, if a definite improve- 
ment in the public health is to be achieved. 

30. Unemployment and poverty produce their adverse effect on 
health through the operation of such factors as inadequate nutri- 
tion, unsatisfactory housing and clothing and lack of proper 
medical care during periods of illness. AVhile recognising that it 
is not within the sc'ope of our enquiry to suggest ways and means 
hy which poverty and unemployment should be eliminated, we 
feel that our survey of the causes of ill-health in India will not be 
complete without drawing attention to the profound influence that 
these factors exert on the health of the community. In a reaffirma- 
tion of the principles regarding health policy in connection with 
discussions on the Beveridge report, the British Medical Association 
cBiphasised that “ the health of the people depends primarily upon 
the social and environmental conditions under which they live 
iuicl work, upon security against fear and want, upon nutritional 
standards, upon educational facilities, and upon the facilities for 
exercise and leisure 
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31. The effects of the purdah on the health of those who 
observe this custom are perhaps more marked in respect of 
tuberculosis than any other disease.* In a paper entitled “ Tuber- 
culosis in the Zenana ”t dealing with this problem in Ludhiana, 
Dr. Bose A. Eiste, Director of Tuberculosis and X-Ray Depart- 
ments of the Women’s Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, 
Punjab, has given evidence of the eft'ect that this custom has on 
the incidence of the disease. 

“ The earlier seclusion, including the hurqa, of the Moham- 
medan girl shows its effect in the earlier rise of her tuberculosis 
death rate, to 44*46 in the 10 to 14 age group as against her 
Hindu sister’s, 18*81. Their brothers’ rises were slight: to only 
6*88 for the Mohammedan youth and to 12*70 for the Hindu. A 
few years later, during the universally critical period of child- 
bearing, practically all members of these purdah families get the 
full effect of their seclusion, and their death ratio soars.” 

32. As regards early marriage no information is available from 
the 1941 census. At the 1931 census a rather unusual pheno- 
menon was observed, namely, that the proportions of married 
males and females under 15 years of age, which had steadily 
decreased at each successive census after 1881, suddenly showed 
increases in 1931. The relevant figures are quoted from the 
Census of India, Volume I, Part I, 1931. 


Nnmher of married per lf)00 of those aqed O^lo years 


Sex 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Males 



59 

54 

51 

77 

Females ...... 



162 

156 

144 

181 


This sudden rise was stated by Dr. Hutton, the Census Com- 
missioner, to have been due to the enormous number of infant 
marriages which took place in the six months’ interval between 
the passing of the Sarda Act and its coming into oiperation 
He also stated, that, in many cases, “ the children married in all 

* In our opinion the views expressed about the effects of purdah on 
the health of those who observe this custom are erroneous and based upon 
insufficient information of the practice of purdah. To our knowledge no 
scientific investigation has so far been carried out anywhere in India to 
evaluate the effects of purdah alone on health generally and rate of incidence 
of tuberculosis particularly. 

The extract quoted from the report of Dr. Riste seems to us to be based 
upon entirely insufficient data, as we feel that there are several very 
important factors which may be responsible for the rise in the incidence 
of tuberculosis in that particular age group of Muslim girle as against 
their Hindu sisters of the same age group, which do not seem to have 
Ijeeii taken into account. 

A. H. Butt. 

Kradua Shuffi Tyabji. 

M. A. Hameed. 

t Indian Medical Gazette, September 1938. 
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this haste were the merest infants The Sarda Act came into 
force on 1st April 1930 and it made the minimum for marriage 
for girls 14 years, which ia too low for placing the strain of 
uiaternity on a growing girl. A social custom which 
impelled the people to marry even infants in anticipation of legal 
prohibition dies hard and, although no later information is 
available regarding the age distribution of married women, it 
may not be unreasonable to assume that child marriages in close 
proximity to the permissible age of 14 must still be common in 
the country. The ill-effects of child marriage on the mother’s 
health are indicated in the following figures for maternal mortality 
<(Uoted from a rejwrt on an investigation into the subject carried 
out about 17 years ago in Madras Presidency by the Provincial 
Public Health Department. 

* Age period ...... Maternal death rate per 

1,000 confinements. 

Under 15 ........ . 46*61 

15 to 19 23*74 

20 to 24 . 17*91 

33. The higher risk of maternal mortality at the lower age 
periods is clear. Death is often only the final release from a period 
of suffering and incapacitation. The higher death rate for girl 
mothers is bound to be accompanied by a larger proportion of cases 
suffering from varying degrees of discomfort and disablement in 
comparison with child-bearing women at later ages. 

34. No measures designed to improve existing conditions can 
produce lasting success unless the people are aroused from their 
apathy to tolerate the insanitary conditions around them and the 
large amount of sickness that prevails, can be overcome. Towards 
this end it is desirable that the people should be associated with 
the measures that are undertaken for the improvement of their 
health. A spirit of self-help should be created among the people 
through the development of co-operative effoii; for the purpose of 
promoting curative and preventive health work. In the pro- 
^^ramme of health development, which we put forward, the need 
for securing the active co-operation of the people in the day to 
day functioning of the health organisation should be prominentH* 
l^ept in view. 

35. To sum up, the factors responsible for the low level of ill- 
health ill India include, among others, the prevalence of mal- 
nutrition and under-nutrition among appreciable sections of the 
people, the serious inadequacy of existing provision for affording 
health protection to the community and a group of social causes 
^onsijiting of poverty and unemployment, illiteracy and ignorance 

the hygienic mode of life and certain customs such as the 
pftnlah and early marriage. The cumulative effect of these factors 

"" Quoted from the “ Keport on an Investigation into the causes of 
Maternal Mortality in the City of Madras ’’ by Dr. (now Sir) A. Laksh- 
'iianaswamy Mudaliar. 
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is seen in the incidence of a lar^e amount of preventible morbidity 
and mortality in the community. The continued prevalence of 
such conditions for many generations has probably helped to creat<^ 
in the minds of the people an attitude of passive acceptance of the 
existing state of affairs. This attitude will have to be overconit^ 
and their active co-operation enlisted in the campaign against 
disease, insanitation and undesirable personal and community 
habits, if any lasting improvement in the public health is to 
achieved. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 

AdministratiYe Organisatiovis at the Centre, at the Headquarters of 
Provijiciial Govenunenits and in Local Areas and their inteis 
relationships 

Introduction 

1. The early efforts of health administrations were diretded to 
alleviation of suftering and to the rehabilitation of the sick. The 

i(l(‘a of prevention came later, partly as the result of the observation 
that diseases were often communi(!ated from the patient to those in 
( lose association with him. Thus arose the conception of segregation 
of the sick and of the enforcement of quarantine against those who 
were in contact with patients. These measures were carried out in 
Kiirope and Asia against diseases such as plague and leprosy many 
(•eiituries before the causes for their incidence had become known. 

2. In the early days, the enforcement of such preventive mea- 
sures was sought to be achieved mainly by incorporating these 
[uactices in the life of the community and by strengthening their 
observance through the compelling force of religious sanction. The 
jirovision of medical aid to the people developed mainly as a doctor- 
patient relationship, without an attempt to organise the service on 
the basis of meeting the re([uirements of the community as a whole, 
lleligious organisations liad frequently a prominent part to play 
ill the establivshment of su<‘h treatment facilities and the range of 
uiinistration was generally restricted to limited sections of the 
population. The modern conception of a simultaneous application 
of preventive and remedial measures to maintain the health of the 
individual and of the community was absent in those days. Nor 
was there an ad('(|uatc recognition of the role that environmental 
iiygieiie plays in the preservation of health. The reasons for 

are not far to seek. It was the development of modern 
sciences, such as 'bacteriology, parasitology and pathology, in the 
latter half of the last century which brought to the forefront the 
importance of specific organisms as the causative agents for indi- 
vidual diseases and indicated clearly the particular modes of s^pread 
<d these diseases. The gradual evolution of rational methods for 
dieir control was a natural se<piel to the development of such 
knowledge. The recognition that patients were active disseminators 
infection has led to the acceptance of the need for their segre- 
pition and treatment. The prevention of the spread of infection 
hoiu the patient to those who are healthy requires, in many cases, 
‘“■tive interference by man with the natural environment, in order 
to coutrol tlic multiplication of insect and other carriers of infec- 
hoii or to remedy the harmful effects of contamination of air, 
"ider and food by material likely to cause disease, whether it be 
'•mived from buman or other sources. It ha.s thus become recog- 
•^i^ed that the coordinated application of curative and preventive 
|m\isures can alone help to secure an adequate (control over the 
^'jmdence of diwsease. This remark applies not only to conditions 
^^1-health in which invasion by an outside organism is the main 
Causative factor but also to those diseases, such as diabetes or gout, 
a derangement of the normal functioning of the body is the 
Piiuciipal cause. In such cases a change in the previous mode of 
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life of the patient is essential and preventive health work now 
includes, in addition to environmental hygiene on the lines already 
indicated, education of the patient to the adoption of the desired 
changes in his habits. This comprehensive conception of what a 
community health service should undertake has led to the develop, 
ment of modern health administration, in wliich the State makes 
itself responsible for the establishment and maintenance of the 
different organisations required for providing the community with 
health protection on the wide basis indicated above. It is clearly 
beyond the capacity of individuals or of groups to secure for them- 
selves these facilities from their own resources. Moreover, the 
enforcement of many of these measures requires legal sanction and 
governments are alone in a position to arm themselves with the 
necessary legal powers. 

3. It will thus be seen that the active promoiion of the publir 
health is a comparatively modern conception. We believe that 
Great Britain led the way in the development of health administra- 
tion, both in its legislative and administrative aspects. It is less 
than one hundred years since, in that country, legislation towards 
the control and improvement of the health of the individual and 
the community acquired, in the words of the great exponent of 
Preventive Medicine Dr. (later Sir) John Simon, “ the virtue ot 
the imperative mood In that country and in the West generally 
the latter half of the nineteenth century saw^, as has already been 
pointed out, a growth in knowledge in all branches of medical 
science far beyond anything that had occurred in the previous 
centuries. The assimilation and application of this knowledge even 
in Europe were a gradual process. In India the mte of progress in 
health administration has been much slower. We shall describe 
briefly below the successive stages of itvS development. Before doin^ 
so, reference may ]ye made to one aspect of health administration in 
which India differs from other countries. In the latter the provision 
of medical relief for the community has largely developed in the 
through the efforts of voluntary agencies and through the growth ot 
an independent medical profession. In India, on the other hand, 
medical relief w^as accepted by the State as its responsibility from the 
beginning. Indeed, it received much more attention than the 
development of those preventive health measures w^hich may collec - 
tively be termed “ public health activities In the paragraph'^ 
that follow we shall confine attention to the development of public 
health administration as apart from medical administration. 

The DeYelopment of Publio Health Administmtion in India 

4. We may refer to four landmarks in the history of public 

health administration in the country. These are : . • + 

-- (1) the appointment of a Hoyal Commission to enquire luto 

the health of the army in India in 1859; ^ 

(2) the report of the Plague Commission in 1904 following fbe 

outbreak of plague in 1896; . ^ 

(3) the Reforms introduced by the Government of India - ^ 

of 1919 and * 

(4) the Reforms introduced by the Government of India - 

of 1935. 
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5. The Royal Commission of 1859, which was appointed to 
enquire into tne conditions of health of the army in India recom- 
mended measures not only for the army but also for the civil popu- 
lation. In accordance with its suggestions “ Commissions of Public 
Health ” were established in the provinces of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal in 1804. The Commissions in Madras and Bengal put 
forward far-reaching recommendations, which included the employ- 
ment of trained public health staffs in towns and in districts. But 
these recommendations were not carried out and no comprehensive 
policy in regai*d to the development of preventive health services 
was laid down. Certain administrative posts were, however, created 
at the Centre and in the Provinces. The officers concerned were 
designated Sanitary Commissioners. In addition to advising 
(Governments and local bodies on sanitary matters these officers 
were entrusted with the control of vaccination against smallpox 
in their respective areas. In 1888, in view of the recent creation 
of local bodies, municipal and rural, the Government of India 
“ issued a resolution drawing the attention of local bodies and 
village unions to their duties in the matter of sanitation The. 
success achieved by such efforts was, however, negligible except 
in the larger cities. Each provincial Sanitary (.-ommissioner had 
only one assistant to work with him and, apart from this lack of 
adequate technical staff, the main enijphasis continued to be laid, 
during the period, on the development of medical relief. Medical 
administrators did not give preventive medicine its proper place. 
We recognise that, for this, there was some excuse. The vast 
numbers of India's sick presented a field so obviously demanding 
a I tent ion that it was to the jpractice of curative medicine that, by 
far, the majority of the doctors in the State health service turned. 

7 jay administrators, therefore, naturally tended to regard provision 
for hospital facilities and attention to the sick as of more import- 
ance than arrangements to meet the fundamental requirements of 
the community and the individual in regard to environmental 
hygiene. AVithout these requirements being met, the attempt to 
cure tlie si<*k of a continent, though embarked upon courageously, 
was doomed to failure. 

The Outbreak of Plague in India in 1896 and the Report of the Plague 
Commission in 19M 

G. The outbreak of plague in India in 1896 had a great effect on 
the people and on Government. We may quote in this connection 
the remarks of a former Sanitary Commissioner with the Gtovern- 
^uent of India : — 

‘‘ When plague a])peared it was not a new disease to India, 
hut it was new to the present generation of Indians and it has 
exacted a very heavy toll of deaths all over the country. The 
strangeness of the disease, the unpopularity of the measures taken 
to control it and impotence of these measures, have served to rouse 
Jhe people from their apathy and concentrate the attention of all, 
hut especially of the educated classes, on sanitation in a way that 
J^othing else could have done. The more enlightened have begun 

grasp the fact that much of the present sickness is preventable 
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and much of the mortality unnecessary, to realise in short the 
importance of sanitation, the economic value of health and the 
wastefulness of sickness and premature death. This is shown by 
their demand for better water, better food, better homsing, better 
drainage. The movement once started will certainly increase and 

gather force At the same time plague has not been 

without its effect on Government. Previous to the advent of this 
disease it had been the generally Receipted opinion that sanitation 
was the work of any inedi(‘al othcer and required no special train- 
ing. A special sanitary stah* had therefore not been considered of 
any very great importance. When plague appeared the staff was 
inadequate and unpreipared ; action was taken on general principles 
and sanitary measures were adopted, whicli, w'ith further study 
of the etiology, we now know, were unsuitable and could do little to 
check the spread of the disease. The waste of life, time, money 
and effort that resulted has impressed on Government the necessity 
of being prepared in future.” 

7. The report of the Plague Commission in 1904 recommended 
the strengthening of the public health services and the establish - 
meat of laboratories for research and for the preparation of vaccines 
and sera. The action taken to implement those recommendations 
included the creation of a Medical Research Department under the 
Central Government, the establishment of the Indian Researcli 
Fund Asvsociation for promoting research into medical problems 
and annual grants from the central funds to the provinces to assist 
in the execution of public health works, such as drainage and 
water supply, and in the strengthening of public health personnel 
by additions to the existing posts of Deputy vSanitary Commissioners 
under Provincial Governments and of health officers under local 
bodies. But the total effect of such measures on the health probleni«^ 
of a sub-continent like India was necessarily small. Attention was 
directed mainly to urban centres while about 90 per cent, of the 
country’s population lived wddely dispersed in villages. Unless 
the preventive health organisation could be brought as close to this 
large section of the community as possible, there w'as little chaiu e 
of any a^ppreciable reduction in the incidence of preventable 
morbidity and mortality. 

The Reforms introduced by the GoYermnent of India Act of 1919 

8. As far back as 1914 the Government of India stated that its 
policy w'as to keep the control of research under itself but to 
decentralise other branches of health administration by transferring 
them to Provincial Governments. The Government of India Act 
of 1919 gave statutory sanction to this transfer of functions. 
Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries and 
asylums and provision for medical education, public health and 
sanitation and vital statistics, with certain reservations in revSpcct 
of legislation by the Indian Legislature, were transferred to the 
provinces. In addition, in the provinces Ministers responsible to 
the legislature were entrusted with the administration of 
departments as health, education, agriculture and cooperation. 
The results of these changes were of a marked character. The 
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iNEinistera were anxious to [promote the growth of education, medical 
relief and preventive health measures as far as funds permitted. 
The establishment of trained public health staffs for rural and 
urban areas which the “ Coin missions of Public Health ’’ had 
recommended in the sixties of the last century was taken up in 
earnest and, after the introduction of the liet'orms of the 1919 
(Tovernment of India Aid, the organisation of such ^services Tvas 
a marked feature in a number of provinces. Indeed, there has 
been, since that time, far greater public; health activity in the 
provinces tlian ever before. 

9. The administrative chang(‘s brought about in the provinces 
by the 1919 Act were also accompanied by certain detrimental 
effects. These are mainly in the held of local body health adminis- 
tration and we shall deal with them in the section relating to that 
subject. 

10. The liealtii fumdious of the Centre became reduced, under 
the Act, mainly to India’s international health obligations, includ- 
ing port quarantine and marine hospitals, the census and legislation 
in respect of certain subjeids such as the interproviucial spread of 
infectious disease. 

The Reforms introduced by the 1935 Government of India A.ot 

11. Under this Act the distribution of health functions between 
the Centre and the Provinces has remained practically unaltered. 
At the same time, a larger measure of autonomy has been granted 
10 the Provinces than in the (joverument- of India A(d of 1919, 
with the result that the Provincial Legislatures and Provincial 
(Toverninents are unfettered in the develoipment of internal health 
poli(;y and its implementation. It is against this background of an 
existing demarcation of health functions between the Centre and 
the Provim-es that we shall have to consider our proposals for the 
development of health administration in India. 

12. Under this (rovernment of India Act there are three lists of 
siibjixds for legislation, (1) the Federal Legislative List, (2) the 
I’rovincial Legislative Ijist and (o) the Concurrent Legislative List. 
The subjects included in the first and second lists conform broadly 
to the division of functions between the Centre and the Provinces, 
which we have briefly indicated above. The Ccmcurrent List con- 
''ists of two parts. Part T includes such subjects as the medical 
l)rofession, lunacy and mental deficiency, and poisons and dangerous 
drugs. Part II includes factories, the welfare of labour and 
prevention of the extension of infectious and contagious diseases 
from one unit of the Federation to another. In regard to the 
subjects under the Federal and Provincial Lists, the executive power 
is vested in the Central and Provincial (Toveriiments respectively. 
In respect of those under the Concurrent List, the executive power 
i>i vested in the Provincial Government. For the subjects under 
I'art IT of this list, the Central Government will, however, have 

power of giving directions to the provinces if the necessary 
Provision for this purpose is made in the Central Act dealing with 
*iny of these subjects. 
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Health Administration at the Centre 

Itl. Until (juite recently, the Central (jovernment used to exer- 
rise its main health fuii<‘tions, so far as the civil population is 
concerned, tlirough tlie Department of Education, Health and 
Lands. ()ji 1st September 1945 a separate Health Department was 
constituted, tJius fiiltilling partially a recommendation which we 
have made in this report. We understand that, while a separate 
secretariat is now in (*harge of health matters, the Minister res- 
ponsible for the portfolio of health has also other subjects to deal 
with. We have recommended that there should be a Minister who 
can devote undivided attention to health administration alone. 

14. Ortain other departments of the Government of India are 
also concerned with health functions in specific fields, in pursuance 
of the responsibilities of the Centre under the Federal and Concur- 
rent Lists. For instance, the T^ibour Department deals with 
factories and the welfare of labour, the Finance Department with 
dangerous drugs and opium, the Home Department with lunacy 
and mental deficienc'v and poisons, and the Defence Department 
with the health administration of cantonments. Further, the Rail- 
way Board is (‘oncerned with the health of railway employees. 

15. We shall now indicate, in some detail, the functions of the 
Central Health Department. These include the following subjects 
in the Federal and Concurrent Legislative Twists: — 

(1) federal agencies and institutes for research, for profes- 

sional or technical training or for the promotion of 
special studies where the research, training or special 
studies are related to medicine or ])ublic health; 

(2) port quarantine; seamen^s and marine hospitals and 

hospitals connected wuth port quarantine; 

(3) the medical profession and other professions whose activi- 

ties are related to medical relief and public health, e.y., 
the nursing profession, the pharmaceutical profession, 
the profession of dentistry and 

(4) the prevention of the extension from one unit to another 

of infectious or contagious diseases. 

IG. This Department also deals with those subjects in llie 
Provincial Legislative List which are shown below, in so far as 
Centre may be concerned: — 

(1) public health and sanitation; hospitals and dispensaries; 

registration of births and deaths; 

(2) local government ; 

(3) education, medical and public health; 

(4) supply and distribution of cinchona and quinine; 

(5) adulteration of foodstuffs and drugs and 

f6) scientific societies concerned with medicine and piibli< 
health. 
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The Ttohnicol Health Organlsaiioiii at the Centre 

17. On the technical side the Member in charge ot the Health 
Department has two advisers, the Director General, Indian Medical 
Service, and the Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India. . 

J8. The Director General, Indian Medical Service, advises the 
Government of India on all questions of a medical nature. He, as^ 
head of the Indian Medical Service, is responsible to see that that 
Service is kept up to its strength. He advises Government on the 
promotion of officers to the administrative posts. In peace time 
ills technical stafP consists of two assistants, a Deputy Director 
General, Indian Medical Service, who is responsible to the Director 
General for the administration of the office establishment and an 
Assistant Director General, who is in administrative control, under 
the Director General, of the (ivil medical stores depots. The 
Public Health (Commissioner with the Government of India acts, 
in addition to his main duties, as Staff Officer on public health 
matters to the Director General, Indian Medical Service. 

19. The Ihihlic He^ilth (Commissioner is the adviser to the 
Government of India on all public health matters iiududing those 
relating to India’s international health obligations and the medical 
aspects of overseas pilgrim and emigration traffic, and he is 
responsible to that Government for health administration at air 
and sea ports. He is also lesponsihlo for the (Consolidation and 
issue of vital statistical returns for British India as a whole and 
for an annual repoit to the Government of India on the health of 
llie country. He used to he normally tlie representative of the 
Government of India on tlie Office Internationale (rilygiene 
Ihihlicjue in Paris and on the Health (’ommittee of the League of 
Nations in Geneva. H(‘ lias ordinarily two technical assistants, 
a Deputy Public Health (Commissioner and an Assistant Public 
Healtli (Nimmissioner, 

^1). Both the Director General and the Public Health (Commis- 
sioner art* closely associated with the promotion of medical research 
in Intlia. The fonnei- is the administrative head of the Medical 
Hesearch Department maintained by the Government of India, 
while the latter is mainly responsible for its a(*tual administration 
under the eoutrol of the Director General. In. the Indian Eesearch 
Fund Asso(‘iation, which is the largest body concerned with the 
promotion of medical research in India, both hold important posi- 
tions. They are members of the Governing Body of the Associa- 
tion. The Director General is the Chairman of the Scientific 
Advisory Board of the Association, which controls the scientific 
aspects of research and recommends the sanctioning of grants for 
fipecific enquiries. The Public Health Commissioner is the Secre- 
tary of the Asso(*iation and of its Governing Body as well as of 
the Scientific Advisory Board. He is also in charge of the day 
to day administration of the Association. 

21. In addition to these duties, the two officers participate in the 
health a(*tivities of a number of voluntary organisations, either as 
<‘hairmen or as meiiihers. These organisations include the Indian 
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lied Cross Society, the Tuberculosis Association of India and the 
Indian Councils of the St. John’s Ambulance Association and 
the British Empire Leprosy Belief Association. In addition, 
these officers are also members of certain committees concerned 
with the direction of special fields of health activity such as the 
Central Committee of the Pasteur Institute of India, the Governing 
Body of the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund. Either one or botli of them are on all these 
Committees. It will thus be seen that, apart from the technical 
advice they place at the disposal of the Central Government and 
of the Provincial Governments, if so desired by the latter, they 
are able to assist in promoting tiie activities of a number of organi- 
sations. The first four voluntary organisations are engaged in 
advancing their specific forms of health work on an all-India basis 
through a number of branches in the Provinces and States. 

The Need for Goordination of Central and Provincial Health Activities 
and the Establishment of the Central Advisory Board of Health 

22. As has already been stated, the provinces are autonomous in 
regard to all matters relating to internal health policy and adminis- 
tration. This position has been in existence, to a large extent, 
since 1921 when the Government of India Act of 1919 was brought 
into operation. Sinije that time the importance of providing piachi- 
iiery for coordinating the health activities of the Centre and the 
Provinces became increasingly evident as the vears elapsed. In 
the circumstances, when the Government of India Act of 1935 was 
brought into force in April 1937, the Government of India decided 
that the time had arrived to establish an organisation for bringing 
together the Centre and the Provinces on a common platform tu 
discuss health matters. It was also recognised that such discussions 
should bring, within their scope, the Indian States, because the 
contiguity of their territories with British India created common 
problems and interests in health matters. In June 1937 the Govern- 
ment of India established the Central Advisory Board of Health 
for this purpose under the chairmanship of the Member in charge 
of Health in the Viceroy’s Executive Cbiincil and with members 
consisting of the Health Ministers in the provinces and of repre- 
sentatives from a certain number of Indian States (at first three 
states, later inereased to fotir). In addition to the Member in 
diarge at the Centre, the representatives of the Government of 
India include the Director General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Public Health Commissioner and representatives of the Defence and 
Railway Departments, because the health problems of the civil 
)opulation are often closely associated with those with which these 
lepm*tments are concerned. A woman member is also generally 
lominated by the Government of India. The Board has so far 
leld five meetings at intervals of about 18 months. Various matters 
)f common concern in regard to health administration were dis- 
•iissed at these meetings and decisions (practical Iv unanimous on 
ill occasions) were reached. In addition, the Board has made' 
lefinite contributions to the study of specific health problems 
hrough the reports of the special committees appointed by it to 
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investig^ate such problems. While, therefore, a certain amount of 
valuable work has been done, the recommendations made by the 
Board have, unfortunately, been carried out only to a very limited 
extent. For this the adverse conditions arising out of the war 
are partly responsible. But we believe that there is another reason 
also. Health planning and its execution must, in our view, be a 
continuous process and, in this process, the nature and range of 
cooperation between the Centre and the Provinces will have to be 
something more than the exchange of views which the meetings of 
the Board have so far provided. If our proposals for health deve- 
lopment in the country are to be successfully implemented, active 
cooperation and assistance must take the place of academic discus- 
sions at such meetings. While we must defer, to the next volume 
of our report, a discussion of the measures which we consider 
necessary to develop and maintain such cooperation, we may men- 
tion here our view that the Centre will have to assist the Provinces 
with financial aid and technical advice in regard to their health 
schemes, if any reasonably rapid advance is to be effected. We 
mention this only to point out that the provision of suitable 
technical advice by the Centre will necessitate the employment of 
u much larger staff than the meagre establishments that now 
exist in the offices of the Director General and Public Health 
(Vjmmissioner. Health administration has, indeed, become so 
ramified as the result of developments in various fields that adequate 
technical competence in specific spheres of activity can be attained 
only by prolonged sipecialisation. 

Central Health Legislation 

28. Legal provisions regarding health matters are scattered over 
some 40 and odd enactments dealing with diverse subjects. 
Examples are the Quarantine Act, 1825, the Indian Merchants’ 
vShipping Act, 1859, the Indian Penal Code, 1860, the yaccination 
Act, 1880, the Medical Act, 1886, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration Act, 1896, the 
Epidemic Diseases Act, 1897, the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
the Glanders and Farcy Act, 1899, the Indian Factories Act, 1911, 
the Indian Steam Vessels Act, 1917, the Indian Red Cross Act, 
1922, the Indian Mines Act, 1923 and the Cantonments Act, 1924. 
These legal provisions were made on different occasions to meet 
varying requirements and tlieir administration is often in the 
hands of different authorities. A programme of future health 
development should take into consideration the need for, and the 
possibility of, bringing together as many of the health functions 
as possible under a unified authority such as a Ministry of Health 
and of so relating the exercise of health duties still left for 
administration by other authorities, to the general health adminis- 
tration of the country as to permit of the enforcement of desirable 
niinimum standards of performance in the different spheres of^ 
activity and of the pooling of all available resources in personnel* 
and material. For instance, in any area, a coordinated programme 
91 development of the health services for the general population, 
mdus trial workers*, prisoners and railway employees can avoid 
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unnecessary waste of piil^lic funds through the duplication of 
institutions, personnel and eiiuipment in many directions and such 
a programme will also probably promote efficiency . To serve these 
purposes it may be necessary to enact a comiprehensive Public 
Health Act. Existing health legislation in various enactments can 
be included in such an Act and, where necessary, amendments and 
additions can be incorporated in order to meet the growing needs 
of modem health administration. 

The Centittily Jldmiiiisteral Areas 

24. Delhi Province, Coorg, Ajmer-Memara and Baluchistan are 
under the control of the Central Government and are known as 
Centrally Administered Areas. The health administration of these 
areas, more particularly of the last three, generally leaves much to 
be desired. Mention should be made of the serious attempt made 
to control malaria in the Delhi urban area with a large measure of 
success. 

Health Admlntstration in a ProYlnoe 

25. Provincial health administnttion is, under normal (‘ondi- 
tions, in charge of a Minister responsible to the Legislature. As 
in the case of the Centre this Minister has generally charge of the 
administraton of a number of other departments also. He has two 
technical advisers who are resiponsible, subject to his control, for 
the administration of the Medical and Public Health Depso'tments 
respectively. Tn the three provinces of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal the former is called the Surgeon General and in most of 
the other provinces, the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. The 
Officer in charge of the Public Health Department is known as 
the Director of Public Health. In the North-West Frontier 
Province these posts are combined while, in each of the two most 
recently created provinces of Orissa and Sind, a single officer 
controls medical and public health activities for the^eneral popula- 
tion as well as the health administration of jails. He is designated 
the Director of Health and Prison Services. In all the other 
provinces the health administration of jails is in the technical 
charge of a separate officer, the InspiKitor General of Prisons, who 
works under the provincial Minister in charge of prisons. 

26. Under certain existing rules the post of the head of the civil 
medical service in the Governors^ Provinces is reserved for a 
certain class of officers in the Indian Medical Service. The right 
of choosing the incumbent of this post rests with the Provincial 
Government, but the selecrtioii has to be made from a panel of 
names drawn up by the Central Government. As regards the 
Director of Public Health, the po.sition is different and the Provin- 
cial Government may appoint, at its discretion, either an Indian 
Medical Service officer or an officer belonging to the Provincial 

.Public Health Service. 

27. Under the provisions of Section 246 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, a certain number of posts in the provinces has hecn 
reserved by the Secretary of .State for members of the Indian 
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Medical Service. It h understood that one of the reasons underly- 
ing such reservation is the acceptance, by the Secretary of State, 
of the principle that British officers in civil employment under the 
Crown should be ensured medical service by British medical 
personnel. 

It may also be mentioned that a certain number of posts under 
the Central Government has also been reserved for the civil 
branch of the Indian Medical Service under section 246 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

28. While, in certain provinces, the preventive health service has 
undergone a considerable development duiing the past two decades, 
in others no such expansion has taken place. The latter, while 
they have a Director of Public* Health and a few assistants to 
help him, have not yet organised health staffs for rural and urban 
areas in the districts. In these provinces, preventive health 
duties form part of the responsibility of the Civil Surgeon in each 
district. The duties of the latter in connection with medical 
administration as well as his professional work in the district 
headquarters hosipital and his private practice generally take up 
80 much time that the public health functions, which 'he ii> 
required to perform, remain largely undischarged. We shall 
content ourselves here with this brief reference to the differences 
between individual provinces in res,pect of the public health service 
and shall describe in a separate chapter, the existing organisations 
for preventive and curative health work in the provinces and the 
extent to which they are able to fulfil the tasks that are expected 
of them. 

Prorlnoial Health Le^slation 

29. In the provinces also, leffal provision in regard to health 
matters lies scattered over a number of Acts, and there is therefore 
need for the enactment of consolidated Public Health Acts in the 
provinces also. At present there is only one province (Madras) 
which has a comprehensive Public Health Act satisfying reason- 
ably the requirements of modern healtJi administration. 

The Relaiionship between the CuratlTe and Prarentive (Departments 
of Health 

30. We may at this stage digress to review briefly the relation- 
^'Inp between the curative and preventive departments of health 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

31. At the Centre the Public Health Commissioner deals directly 
with the Government of India iu matters relating to international 
health and he is responsible to that Government for sea and air 
port health administration. In these and in the collection and 
publication of epidemiological information from the provinces, 
be functions in an independent capacity and is not subject to the 
control of the Director General. On the other hand, he acts 

0, “ staff officer in public health ” to the Director General as 
regards the administration of the Medical Research Department 
and certain institutions maintained by the Central Government, 
-^ain, in respect of research, there is clovse relation betw'een these 
officers, as the Director General is the Chairman and the Public 
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Health Commissioner the Secretary of the* Scientihc Advisory 
Board of the Indian Research Fund Association. At the Centre 
the position seems therefore to be that, while the Public Health 
Commissioner is independent of the Director General in respect 
of health matters generally, he is, in certain respects, subordinate 
to that officer. While there exists some difference between indi- 
vidual provinces in the relationship between the officers in charge 
of the two departments, the position is, broadly speaking, that 
the two deipartments function independently of each other. With 
the large expansion of the Public Health Department in a number 
of provinces after the introduction of the Reforms under the 1919 
Government of India Act, the independent existence and separate 
functioning of the two deipartments have become well established 
in such provinces. Before the expansion took place the Civil 
Surgeon was in charge of both curative and preventive duties and, 
if there was a recognition of the need for developing public health 
work (as in the case of the province of Madras), the method 
adopted to deal with the extra work was to give the Civil Surgeon 
a Sanitary Assistant with the status of an Assistant Surgeon in 
the provincial medical service. 

32. The separation of the two departments has, in our view, 
helped to secure greater attention and support for the relatively new 
and developing preventive health service. At the same time, with 
the lapse of years, the results of their working independently of each 
other and of the consequential incoordination of effort are becoming 
more and more evident. In many branches of health activity the 
curative and preventive aspects cannot be separated without lower- 
ing the efficiency of the service to the people. For instance, a 
maternity and child welfare organisation cannot be built U]p on 
satisfactory lines without including in it the service which health 
visitors and midwives give in the homes of the people as well as 
the facilities for diagnosis and treatment required in respect of 
many forms of maternal ill-health and for the institutional care 
of difficult cases of childbearing, which the medical department 
can provide. These remarks aipply equally to the control of infec- 
tious diseases, including tuberculosis, leprosy and venereal diseases. 
Even in those provinces in which the preventive health service 
has been best developed, the existing organisations are so under- 
staffed and so ill-equijpped with institutional and other facilities 
that the service they are able to offer to the people is of a very low 
standard. If the two departments are to function separately an 
unnecessary duplication, of institutions, personnel and equipment 
seems inevitable, if reasonable standards of service are to be 
attained. In putting forward our proposals for the country’s 
future health service, the question will therefore have to be consi- 
dered as to whether ^he two departments should continue to work 
separately or whether they should coalesce into a single organi- 
sation. 

Health JLdmfnlstnitfam in. Local Areas 

33. Local bodies are responsible for health administration m 
their respective territories. The legal provisions defining their 
duties and powers are incorporated in the Self-government Acts 
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■ff-hicli have brought them into existence. Large municipal cor- 
porations such as those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi 
have been constituted by special Acts. Oth^r municipalities in the 
provinces, in which these cities are situated, and all municipalities 
in other provinces arc governed by a single municipal Act in each 
province, passed by the Provincial Legislature concerned. 

34. District Boards constitute the local authorities for the npn- 
xnunicipal areas in the districts. In some provinces, e,g,, the 
Punjab and Bombay, Local Boards, whose jurisdiction covers a 
limited part of the District Board area, also exist and these are 
subordinate to the District Boards. In addition, smaller-uniis of 
local self-government, such as Village Panchayats exist in certain 
provinces and Union Boards in others. These are subject to the 
control of the District Board. 

35. Broadly speaking, the powers conferred on these authorities 
in respect of health matters relate to general sanitation, control of 
infectious disease, regulation of housing construction, control of 
the purity of food and water supplies, abatement of nuisance and 
registration of vital stativstics. The health duties and powers . 
conferred on the different types of local bodies vary, however, to 

a considerable extent. Municipal authorities have generally larger 
powers than rural local bodies. 

36. Speaking generally, all local bodies have the power to 

appoint and control their own establishments, including the health 
staff. In certain provinces, however, Provincial Governments have 
made themselves responsible for the maintenance of cadres of health 
officers for both urban and rural areas, e,g,, Madras and the 
Fniied Provinces. In the Punjab provincial isation of the service 
of health officers has been carried out only in respect of the rural 
areas. In those provinces in which local bodies appoint their 
own health officers, control by the Provincial Government is ensured 
by the statutory requirement that the prior sanction of the latter 
should be obtained for their appointment or dismissal. Other 
members of the public health staff maintained by local bodies are 
generally appointed and controlled by the local authorities them- 
selves. • 

»37. The general level of efficiency of health administration by 
local bodies is low. Some of the causes which contribute to this 
state of affairs are: — 

(1) the financial resources of these bodie^s are, in the majority 

of cases, insufficient to maintain adequate services 
staffed with well qualified personnel; 

(2) the executive power is generally vested in an elected 

Chairman who often finds himself . powerless to enforce 
the law against vested interests in the absence of a 
public opinion sufficiently strong . to demand such 
enforcement in the interests of the community and 

(3) the local health officer and the Provincial Director of 

Public Health can only give advice to the Chairman and 
cannot ensure that such advice will be carried out even 
where it is urgently required in the public interest, as 
in the case of measures to control epidemics. 
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Health Commissioner the Secretary of the* Scientific Advisory 
Board of the Indian Research Fund Association. At the Centre 
the position seems therefore to he that, while the Public Health 
Commissioner is independent of the Director General in respect 
of health matters generally, he is, in certain resipects, subordinate 
to that officer. While there exists some difference between indi- 
vidual provinces in the relationship between the officers in charge 
of the two departments, the position is, broadly speaking, that 
the two departments function independently of each other. With 
the large expansion of the Public Health Department in a number 
of provinces after the introduction of the Reforms under the 1919 
Government of India Act, the independent existence and separate 
functioning of the two deipartments have become well established 
in such provinces. Before the expansion took place the Civil 
Surgeon was in charge of both curative and preventive duties and, 
if there was a recognition of the need for developing public health 
work (as in the case of the province of Madras), the method 
adopted to deal with the extra work was to give the Civil Surgeon 
a Sanitary Assistant with the status of an Assistant Surgeon in 
the provincial medical service. 

32. The separation of the two departments has, in our view, 
helped to secure greater attention and support for the relatively new 
and developing preventive health service. At the same time, with 
the lapse of years, the results of their working independently of each 
other and of the consequential incoordination of effort are becoming 
more and more evident. In many branches of health activity the 
curative and preventive aspects cannot be separated without lower- 
ing the efficiency of the service to the people. For instance, a 
maternity and child welfare organisation cannot be built up on 
satisfactory lines without including in it the service which health 
visitors and midwives give in the homes of the people as well as 
the facilities for diagnosis and treatment required in respect of 
many forms of maternal ill-health and for the institutional care 
of difficult cases of childbearing, which the medical department 
can provide. These remarks apply equally to the control of infec- 
tious diseases, including tuberculosis, leprosy and venereal diseases. 
Even in those provinces in vrhich the preventive health service 
has been best developed, the existing organisations are so under- 
staffed and so ill-equiipped with institutional and other facilities 
that the service they are able to offer to the people is of a very low 
standard. If the two departments are to function separately an 
unnecessary duplication, of institutions, personnel and equipment 
seems inevitable, if reasonable standards of service are to be 
attained. In putting forward our proposals for the country’s 
future health service, the question will therefore have to be consi- 
dered as to whether the two departments should continue to work 
separately or whether they should coalesce into a single organi- 
sation. 

Health JLdniinlstiatioiii in - Local Areas 

33. Local bodies are responsible for health administration m 
their respective territories. The legal provisions defining their 
duties and powers are incorporated in the Self-government Acts 
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which have brought them into existence. Large municipal cor- 
porations such as those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi 
have been constituted by special Acts. Oth^r municipalities in the 
provinces, in which these cities are situated, and all municipalities 
in other provinces are governed by a single municipal Act in each, 
province, passed by the Provincial Legislature concerned. 

34. District Boards constitute the local authorities for the non- 
municipal areas in the districts. In some provinces, e.g,, the 
Punjab and Bombay, Local Boards, whose jurisdiction covers a 
limited part of the District Board area, also exist and these are 
subordinate to the District Boards. In addition, smaller«units of 
local self-government, such as Village Panchayats exist in certain 
provinces and Union Boards in others. These are subject to the 
control of the District Board. 

35. Broadly speaking, the powers conferred on these authorities 
in respect of health matters relate to general sanitation, control of 
infectious disease, regulation of housing construction, control of 
the purity of food and water supplies, abatement of nuisance and 
registration of vital statistics. The health duties and powers 
conferred on the difPerent types of local bodies vary, however, to 
a considerable extent. Municipal authorities have generally larger 
powers than rural local bodies. 

36. Speaking generally, all local bodies have the power to 

appoint and control their own establishments, including the health 
staff. In certain provinces, however, Provincial Governments have 
made themselves responsible for the maintenance of cadres of health 
officers for both urban and rural areas, e,g,, Madras and the 
United Provinces. In the Punjab provincialisation of the service 
of health officers has been carried out only in respect of the rural 
areas. In those provinces in which local bodies appoint their 
own health officers, control by the Provincial Government is ensured 
by the statutory requirement that the prior sanction of the latter 
should be obtained for their appointment or dismissal. Other 
members of the public health staff maintained by local bodies are 
generally appointed and controlled by the local authorities them- 
?>elyes. ' 

37. The general level of efficiency of health administration by 
local bodies is low. Some of the causes which contribute to this 
state of affairs are: — 

(1) the financial resources of these bodie-s are, in the majority 

of cases, insufficient to maintain adequate services 
staffed with well qualified personnel; 

(2) the executive power is generally vested in an elected 

Chairman who often finds himself, powerless to enforce 
the law against vested interests in the absence of a 
public opinion sufficiently strong . to demand such 
enforcement in the interests of the community and 

(3) the local health officer and the Provincial Director of 

Public Health can only give advice to the Chairman and 
cannot ensure that such advice will be carried out even 
where it is urgently required in the public interest, as 
in the case of measures to control epidemics. 
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38. It may be mentioned that legislative and administrative 
measures taken by the Government of Madras have helped to remedy 
such defects to a latge extent in that province. For instance, 
the executive powers of the rhainnen of municipalities in the field 
of general administration have been transferred statutorily to 
Commissioners appointed and controlled by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The executive powers relating to health administration 
have been transferred to the local health officer. The Director of 
Public Health has been empowered to make recommendations to 
local bodies regarding the measures he considers necessary to 
improve local healtli administration and, subject to the concurrence 
of the Provincial Gcivernmeut, he is entitled to enforce the execu- 
tion of these recoin iiiendatioiis by the local authorities concerned. 
As regards expenditure on lo<‘al health administration, municipali, 
ties are required to set aside 80 per cent, and district boards 
12J per cent, of their respective annual revenues for this purpose. 

39. The ultimate responsibility for the improvement of local 
health administration rests on the Provinc-ial Government conc-erued, 
administration rests on the l^rovincial Government concerned, 
which has been given by the Provincial Legislature consider- 
able powers of sujpervision and control over the administra- 
tion of local bodies. It c^an also aecpiire any further powers that 
may be required. Madras has shown the way as to how, throng li 
combined legislative and administrative measures, a mucdi needed 
improvement in this field of administration (‘an be eft'ected. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MBDICAL RELIEF AND PREYENTIYE HEAUTH WORK IN 
THE PROYINCES 

1. Having considered briefly in the previous chapter the adminis- 
trative organisations for medical relief and preventive health 
work in the provim-es, we shall describe here, in some detail, the 
existing facilities in these two fields of health administration. We 
shall deal with medical relief first. 

Madioal Relief 

2. In the three provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bengal the 
administrative olficer in charge of the medical department is 
known as the Surgeon General, while in other provinces the corres- 
ponding otiicer is the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. The 
officer responsible for medical administration in a district is the 
civil surgeon. He is in charge of the district headquarters 
hospital, is the inspecting officer for all other public hospitals and 
dispensaries in the district and isj in certain provinces, responsible 
tor public health administration also. In addition inany calls 
are made on his time by his liaving to serve on various committees, 
official and voluntary, which are interested in health problems. A 
district is divided into sub-divisions which are normally in the medi- 
cal charge of an officer of the provincial medical service, who holds 
a medical degree. He administers the sub-divisional hospital and 
looks after dispensaries in his own area. The hospitals and dispen- 
saries in a sub-division are usually under the control of Government 
or of local bodies. The medical officers in charge of these are gene- 
rally provincial service men with the qualification of licentiates. 

d. In order to indicate the extent of medical relief available to 
the people we propose to give a series of tabular statements in 
which are shown the number of registered medical practitioners 
and of medical institutions as well as the staff and bed strength 
of the latter in individual provinces. We shall first deal with 
registered practitioners in the provinces. 


Medical Praotitionera (194>l-42) 



Doctors registered 

1 Ratio of 
registered 
medical 
practitioners 
to population 

Proviru-es 

Gradu- 

ates 

Licen- 

tiates 

Total 

I 

Assam ....... 

....... 

•^*ihar ....... 

194 

4,58d 

991 

1,165 

7,690 

2,262 

! 1,359 

12,276 
3,253 

1 to 7,609 

1 to 4,913 

1 to 11,171 

•^‘OQibay ....... 

Central Proviacea ami Bfrar . 

l>ollu 

4,430 

i>79 

174 

4,971 

874 

82 

9,401 

1,153 

250 

1 to 2,218 

1 to 14,582 

1 to 3,586 

-Hatlraa ....... 

A’ofth-West Frontier Province . 

2,974 

121 

129 

5,056 

161 

535 

8,030 

282 

664 

1 to 6,145 

1 to 10,773 

1 to 13,145 

P'lnjab 



United Provinces ..... 

1,994 

155 

1,627 

4,330 

323 

2,421 

6,324 

478 

4,048 

1 to 4,494 

1 to 9,487 

1 to 13,586 

Total 

17,654 

29,870 

47,524 

1 to 6,300 
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4. Taking the population of British India as 300 xuillions, the 
proportion of doctors to population (considering graduates and 
licentiates together) is approximately 1 : 6,300. In England and 
the United States of America the corresponding proportions are 
1 : 1,000 and 1 : 750 respectively. We feel that, in comparing such 
ratios, great caution should be exercised because a number of 
factors must be taken into consideration in determining the opti> 
mum proportion of doctors to the population. Such factox» include 
the incidence of morbidity in the community; the tyjpe of medical 
relief which the people desire, for instance, whether it should be a 
general practitioner service catering to their needs or a State organi- 
sation offering comprehensive diagnostic and treatment facilities to 
all; the nature of population distribution in the country, viz.^ whe- 
ther it be concentrated in a relatively small number of places or dis- 
tributed widely over the country as a whole, and various other 
matters. A mechanical application of existing ratios in other coun- 
tries to India is not therefore justified. Nevertheless, it seems fairly 
reasonable to conclude that the existing proportion in India, of 
doctors to population will have to be raised considerably if the stand- 
ard of facilities for medical relief is to be made to approach th(3 
levels already attained in England and in the United States. 

5. Turning to individual provinces the figures are not in them- 
selves sufficient to show the true position with regard to the avail- 
ability of medical attention. On the face of it one doctor to 
2,218 persons in the province of Bombay may appear to be, by 
no means, an unreasonable figure. One to 4,494 in the Punjab 
or 1 ; 4,913 in Bengal might be held to be, at any rate, better than 
1:13,586 in the United Provinces and 1:14,582 in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. A correct picture of the situation will, 
however, be obtained only if the distribution of the available 
doctors in each province oetween rural and urban areas is also 
taken into consideration. The fact that the rural population is 
generally about eight or nine times as large as that of urban centres 
and that this population lives widely dispersed necessitates that 
the vast majority of the doctors should devote themselves to rural 
medical relief if the facilities available in both types of areas aiv 
to be reasonably similar. We have, unfortunately, been unable 
to obtain the necessary figures for every province in order to com- 
pare the distribution of doctors between rural and urban areas. 
In Bengal it is understood that the doctor to population ratio in 
urban centres is about three and a half times tnat in rural areas. 
In Sind the corresponding proportion betw^een urban and rural 
areas is as high as 49:1. Taking these into consideration as well 
as the figures showing the distribution of medical officers working 
under official agencies in these two types of areas, we believe that 
it maljj' not be far from the truth if the conclusion is reached that 
at least 70 or 75 per cent, of the total number of available doctors 
in the country must be practising in urban centres. If this esti- 
mate is even approximately correct, it will be seen that the medical 
care which the inhabitants of rural areas obtain from those wb^ 
practise modern scientific medicine, is very much less than that 
which the urban population receives. 
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Medioal Institutioiiia 


6. In the following table the number of medical institutions in 
individual provinces is shown in relation to their respective 
populations : — 



Hospitals and 

Average 

Average 


Dispensaries 

urban popu* 

rural popu- 

Provinces 




lation served 

lation served 





by one medi- 

by one medi- 


Urban 

Rural 

Total 

cal insti- 

cal insti- 





tution 

tution 

(t) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(5) 

(«) 

Assam ..... 

59 

229 

2ij8 

4,756 

43,337 

Bengal ..... 

304 

1,511 

1,815 

19,730 

37,996 

Bihar ..... 

125 

528 

653 

18,630 

62,744 

Bombay ..... 

316 

442 

758 

17,127 

34,927 

Central Province's anil Berar . 

184 

223 


11,379 


l^elhi ..... 

21 

13 

34 

33,128 

Madras ..... 

276 

972 

1,248 

182 

28,496 

42,672 

North-West Frontier Province 

i>9 

123 

9,359 

34,053 

Orissa ..... 

21 


181 

15,276 

52,548 

Punjab ..... 

287 

778 

1,065 

15,188 


Sind ..... 

73 

154 

227 

12,215 

23,658 

Cnited Provinces .... 

388 

456 

844 

17,668 

106,626 


111 every province the population to be served by a single 
medical institution is definitely more in rural than in urban 
areas. Another striking feature of the table is the disparity 
l^etween the provinces regarding the ratio of institution to popula- 
tion in respect of both rural and urban areas. The number of 
medical institutions at present available is, in every province, far 
too small to provide a reasonable standard of medical service to 
the people, particularly in the rural areas. The lowest provision 
ior the rural population is in the United Provinces. The average 
number of villages to be served in this province by a medical 
institution is ‘^24. It seems fairly certain that an appreciable 
proportion of those living in rural areas may, throughout their 
lives, receive no medical aid from either a hospital or a dispensary. 


7. Apart from the actual number of institutions we shall now 
consider the bed accommodation available in them to serve the 
needs of the people. 


Provinces 

Total 
number 
of beds 

Ratio of 
bed to 
population 

Ko. of beds 
to 1,000 of 
the popula- 
tion 

Assam ..... 



1,469 

1 to 8,729 

0*115 

Biuigal ..... 


! 

10,905 

1 to 5,530 

0*181 

Bihar ..... 

• 

• 

6,025 

1 to 6,031 

0*16a 

Bombay ..... 



7,979 

1 to 2,613 

0*383 

entral Provinces and Berar 


, 

2,738 

1 to 6,140 

0*163 

Delhi 

• 

• 

1,382 

1 to 664 

1*506 
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Provinces 

Total 
number 
of beds 

Ratio of 
bed to 
population 

No. of beds 
to 1,000 of 
the popuh- 
tion 

Madras ....... 

U,776 

1 to 3,339 

0-290 

North-West Frontier Province . 

1.S6S 

1 to 1,626 

0-615 

Orissa ....... 

1.386 

1 to 6,29<S 

0-1. “>9 

Punjab ....... 

ll>,307 

1 to2,.309 

0-433 

Sind 

2,057 

1 to 2,205 

0-454 

United Provinces ..... 

11,210 

1 to 4,500 

0-222 


8. The above figures may he compared willi the (‘orrespouding 
rates of bed strength in eeriain other countries, which are shown 
below : — 


— 

Ratio of beds 
per 1,(M>0 of 
population 

Remarks 

(year) 

Unit-ed States 

10-48 

(194a) . 

Unitod Kingdom ...... 

7-14 

(1933) 

France . ....... 

3-72 

(1929) 

Germany ........ 

S-,32 

(1927) 

U. S. S. R 

4-66 

(1940) 

British India ...... 

0-24 



9. Apart from the inadequacy of the existing number of medical 
institutions and of the inpatient accommodation they provide to 
serve the needs of the people, tlieir construction and equipment 
leave much to be desired. This remark applies to even some of 
the larger hospitals situated in the distriid headquarters towns and 
cities in the provinces. Keviewing medical institutions in Madras, 
which are generally situated in spacious compounds and are by no 
means designed entirely unsatisfactory, we discovered that, in 
two out of the five teaching institutions which we visited, there 
was no provision on the premises for the disinfection of infective 
bedding and clothing. In the Stanley Hospital, the Women and 
Children’s Hospital and the Government Ophthalmic Hospital in 
Madras*City, tne outpatients departments do not approach modern 
requirements of even non-teaching hospitals and, indeed, their 
reconstruction on an extensive scale will be required. The labora- 
tories in these hospitals are only clinical side-rooms. The existing 
conditions at the Irwin hospital in Delhi also call for adverse 
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(.oiuinent. The desig-n ot: the whole hospital is such as to increase 
the difKculties of the auxiliary medical statt' in carrying out their 
duties, while the outpatient department is quite inadequate to 
meet the needs of a modern hospital. The Hindu Rao hospital, 
Helhi, is hopelessly out of date and, in our opinion, is so unsuit- 
able for a medical institution as to require its early replacement 
by a more satisfactory building. In Bengal we may cite a typical 
Sadar hospital at Faridpur. At the time of our inspection, this 
hospital was clean and seemed to be well run with the limited staff 
ijvailable; the buildings, however, were old and in need of con- 
siderable repair. There was great overcrowding in the wards, 
jiccoinniodatiou for stores was inadequate and the high pressure 
steriliser needed immediate repair. l^aboraiory arrangements 
were pra(;tically non-ex isteiii . At Dacca the general impression 
produced after a visit to the Mitford Hospital was that it was 
leasoiiably satisfaclory . A«H*ommodation in the nurses’ quarters 
was, however, wholly inadequate. The kitchen attached to these 
<|iiaitei*s was dark, was situated only ten yaids from the dysentery 
and cholera ward and was not fly -proof. The facilities in the 
outpatients department were insuffieieiit for treatment and teach- 
ing purposes. At Hyderabad (Sind) we noted in the Civil Hospital 
ihat there were no <]uarters for the nurses, hbirther, the nursing 
staff employed was deplorably slu)rt , there being but one sister 
and three nurses for 150 beds. The Sukkur (b'vil Hospital was 
iiol built as a hospital, it having been intended originally for 
police lines, and both equipment and accommodation were quite 
unsatisfactory. We <lo uot propose to continue the story. We 
hope we have said enough to indi<*ate that <*onsiderable capital 
expenditure will be needed in the y)rovin<‘es to improve the 
existing hospitals i]i tlie larger towns and in the headquarters 
«»t districts. 

10. We may now turn to the dispensary, which should play an 
important part in the provision of medical relief to the rural 
population. Rural dispensaries too are, in many eases, func- 
tioning quite unsatisfactorily. The buildings, in which they are 
housed, are often inadequate to serve the ])urpose for which they 
UK* intended and their staff and equipment are also unsatisfactory. 
A single doctor, struggling with the help of a compounder, to 

with some hundreds of patients faces an almost impossible 

task. We noted, during our tours in the provinces, that the 
average lime devoted to a dis]>ensary patient may be as short as 
djiee-quarters to one minute. In such cinunnstaiices any reason- 
al)ly (*orie(‘t diagnosis of tlie patient’s condition would appear to 
impossible. In most cases tbe supply of drugs and dressings 
quite insuffic-ieut to meet the needs of the patients. Arrange- 
for patients to wait for their turn for examination require 
iii;lical improvement, partieularly iu the ease of women and 
children. The fact that the medical officers in charge of many 

these dispensaries are often out of touch with modern medical 

piaetiee, l)e<‘ause they have had no opportunity of working in a. 
^'^11 (onducted hospital for many years, also lielps to render the 
iafMll(‘al aid given by them to be of a low* standard. 
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Nursiiig Staff 


11. The position rej^arding the nursing staff is even worse. The 
number of nurses employed in public medical institutions in the 
different provinces is given below: — 


Province 

Nurses employed in 

medical institutions 

Rural 

Urban ^ 

European 
and Anglo- 
Indian 

Indian 

Total 

European 
and Anglo- 
Indian 

Indian 

Total 

Bengal ..... 

13 

29 

42 

392 

536 

928 

Bihar ..... 

17 

26 

43 

97 

196 

293 

Bombay ..... 

o 

42 

44 

211 

957 

1,168 

(Jeutral Provinces and Berar 

4 

2.> 

29 

31 

177 

208 

iMadras ..... 












North-West Frontier l*roviiiee 

1 

12 

13 

5 

94 

99 

Orissa . . . . . < 

3 

4 

7 

11 

i 21 

38 

i'ind 












trnited Provinces 












Assam ..... 


48 ' 

48 

14 


14 

Delhi ..... 


•• 


104 

200 

304 


The position in regard to nursing personnel indicated abovt 
is extremely unsat istuctory. Taking into consideration the fact 
that proper nursing is an essential part of modern medical practice 
the numbers now employed in individual provinces reflect a statt 
of affairs which will not be tolerated in any country in Europt 
or ximerica. In those countries the optimum proportion of nursei 
to hospital beds is taken as 2*5 : 1. On this basis the total numbe’ 
employed in (certain provinces is hardly sufficient to providt 
adequate nursing staff for even a single hospital of five hundre< 
beds. Examples are Orissa, Sind and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. In the United Provinces with a population of over 51 
millions, the total number of nurses employed is , If the 
country is to achieve, within a reasonable period, the nursing 
standards existing in other parts of the world, where healtl 
administration has advanced far more than in India, serioir 
consideration will have to be given to the problem of producing 
and employing this class of auxiliary personnel on a much large' 
scale than has been attempted in the past. 

Special HoepitaJs 

12. We. give below, in tabular form, the numbers of variou 
types of special institutions in the provinces. The information i 
based partly on what has been supplied to us by the Directo 
General, Indian Medical Service, and partly on what we obtained 
from provincial authorities in reply to a questionnaire which we oir 
ciliated. We may also mention that, in addition to these institu 
tions, there are in the country three special hospitals for children 
two of them in Bombay and the third in Madras. While it is trn< 
that many hospitals, which provide medical care for women, »l^< 
treat children, institutions devoting themselves entirely to the latte 
are, it is understood, limited to the three mentioned above. 
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J3. In view of the wide prevalence in India of many of the 
special conditions of ill-health and disability included in trie above 
table, the hospital accommodation available in each case is quite 
insufhcient to meet the reqiiirements of the country'. We may take 
three instances. The total number of beds available for tuber- 
culosis patients is about 6,000 while estimates based on standards 
considered necessary elsewhere will place India’s requirements at 
about half to one and a half million beds. A conservative estimate 
of the country’s needs in respect of hospital accommodation for 
mental patients places the figure in the neighbourhood of 800,000^ 
while the available number of beds (including the Indian States) 
is a little over 10,000. As regards eye hospitals the existing 
provision is less than 1,000 beds. The Blindness Committee 
appointed by the Central Advisory Boards of Health and Educa- 
tion has estimated that the existing number of the blind in India 
is approximately two millions. Lieut. -Colonel E, W. O.’G. 
Kirwan, I.M.S. (Betd.), a distinguished ophthalmologist with 
many years of experience in India, has estimated that “ 50 per 
<'ent. of the present blindness is curable ”. The Committee has 
j)ointed out that other workers in this held place the percentage 
of preventable and curable blindness at a substantially higher 
figure. In the circumstances the total inadequacy of existing 
]novision for treating eye (conditions becomes apparent. It will 
he seen that the difference between existing hospital accommoda- 
tion and what the (‘onntrv requires is, in eacdi case, enormous. 

14. Infectious diseases liospitals also require special mention.. 
Their number is very small and the conditions under which they are 
maintained are, generally speaking, (juite unsatisfactory. From the 
information that wo liave been able to gather there are not even a. 
thousand beds in the whole country for the treatment of cases of 
infectious diseases. This statement requires some qualification. 
Each of the infectious diseases hospitals is capable of being expanded 
considerably to deal with the demands of an epidemic. Such an 
arrangement is, in our view, tlie result of viewing the problem from 
a wrong angle for, in the absence of adecjuate facilities for the isola- 
tion of patients, an epidemic becomes almost inevitable. For some- 
considerable time ])ast, it has been the praetiee in the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, Oermany and other countries, 
for any towm of a reasonable size, which maintains a general 
hospital, to provide a properly built, etjuipped and staffed infectious 
diseases hospital also on a permanent basis. The money spent on the 
latter is not considered a waste but a wise expenditure of public 
funds in the interests of the liealth of the community. The autho- 
rities in India must develop the same point of view if the incidence 
of infectious diseases is to be controlled effectively. 

State Aid and Voluntary Effort in th!e Provision of Medical Relief 

15. Imthe organisation of medical relief for the people voluntary 
agencies have played a large part in most countries. In India, 
on the other hand, the State has undertaken the major share in 
making such provision. The following tables gives the number of 
medical institutions (latest available) in the provinces classified 
according to the agencies responsible 'for maintaining them: — 
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It will be seen that, of the total number of 7,441 medical 
institutions in the provinces, only 566 or 7*6 per cent, are main- 
tained wholly by private agencies. Of the remaining 6,875 
institutions, 94*5 per cent, constitute entirely a charge on public 
-funds (provincial and local body) while the remaining 5*5 per 
cent, receive grants-in-aid from such funds. The share tnat 
public revenues have borne in the provision of medical relief to 
the people is therefore very high. 

16. This brief review of existing provision fpr medical relief in 
the country has made it clear that only a fraction of the require- 
ments of the people is being met by the present services. Further, 
the quality of the medical aid made available to them is alloge- 
Jther of a low standard and it seems reasonable to hold that, from 
the point of view of effective relief to the patient, the return for 
the expenditure incurred (mainly by the State) is inadequate. 
When it is remembered that, in the past, the major effort in 
the field of health administration has been directed to the expan- 
sion of medical relief, the results achieved must be considered 
disappointing. We cannot help feeling that one of the causes 
responsible for this state of affairs has been the attempt to establish 
medical institutions without providing for their proper staffing, 
equipment and mainteiianee. The need is great for raising 
definitely the standard of medical service rendered by existing 
hospitals and dispensaries. It is equally necessary that tlie 
number of institutions should be increased considerably in order 
to bring them closer to the people and thus promote, in a growing 
measure, the application of modern scientific medicine to the 
improvement of the health of the country. 

PreYentlye Health Work in the ProYlnoee 

17. We have already shown in the last chapter how the provivsiou 
of whole-time public health staffs in rural and urban areas was 
actively promoted, in a number of provinces, by the new Minis- 
tries of Health which came into existence when the provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1919 were brought into opera- 
tion. The extent to which such services were provided was 
greater in some provinces than in others. The following tabular 
statement sets out the public health staff employed in the different 
provinces and Centrally Administered Areas. These figures were 
-supplied by the Provincial Directors of Public Health in 1944: — 
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18. In IDoi) nearly half the districts and three ([uarters of the 
municipalities in British India had no (puilified health otticers. 

J between 1985 and the period to which the figures given above 
relate, the number of whole-time health officers, who are graduates 
ill medicine and possess a public health <[uiilifieatioii, increased 
only by G and the corresponding number of health officers who 
are licentiates increased by 18. S'or taking charge of rural health 
work in the districts and of urban health administration in the 
larger municipalities the health officer is generally required to 
])ossess a degree in medicine and a recognised public health quali- 
fication. Licentiates with special training in public health are 
generally appointed to the smaller municipalities. It will be seen 
that the progress made since 1985 in providing qualified whole- 
time* health officers to rural and urban areas in the provinces has 
been very small. During the same period the number of sanitary 
or health inspeirtors employed in the country as a whole increased 
by ()5G, making a total of ‘.i,9Ib. We understand that a special 
Committee consisting of certain Directors of Public Health, the 
Directors of the Central Besearch Institute, Kasauli, the School' 
of Tropi<-al Medicine, Calcutta and the Pasteur Institute, Shillong, 
nnd some others, which discussed the problem of smallpox vacci- 
nation at New Delhi on November 1944, recommended that 

one ([ualified sanitary inspector should be ap[)oiuted for every 
group of ‘J5,00U people. Therefore, on the assumption that the 
population of British India is 800 millions, the number required 
is l‘-2,000 tis against the existing number of about 3,000. 

19. The increasi* in the number of va(*cinators during the same 
period was 925. A striking feature is that, as regards w^omen 
vaccinators, the total increase in British India was exceedingly 
small. In 1985, only 45 women vaccinators were employed in the 
rural areas of the country and 87 in the urban areas. In the 
period intervening between 1985 and the year to which the figures 
in the al>ove table refer (probably 1948 or 1944) the number of 
these women w’orkers rose to 75 in the rural areas and to 44 in 
urban centres, a total in<‘rease of 87 for the country. In many 
parts of India it is only a woman vaccinator who can obtain 
access to the homes of the people and mix freely with the women. 
Therefore the extreme inadequacy of the existing numbers of 
women vaci-inators available in the rural and u^ban areas of the 
country and of the rate at which their strength is augmented 
becomes emphasised. 

20. Midw’ives and trained who form an essential part of the 
special health services required for mothers and children, are 
also quite inadequate in numbers in all the provinces. We are 
discussing^ this matter as well as the extreme insiiilicieucy of health 
visitors in that chapter of this volume which deals wdth services 
for mothers and children and shall not therefore go further into 
them here, 

21. Apart from the inadequacy of staff indicated above, the 
quality of the preventive health service given to the people suffers 
t onsiderably from the fact that the non-medical personnel discussed 
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in the preceding paragraphs lack adequate training and work 
under conditions which are not calculated to promote their effici- 
ency. The deficiencies in existing standards of liaining have been 
discussed in the chapter relating to the survey of professional 
education. The conditions of service for these classes of health 
personnel vaiy considerably in the provinces, whether they be 
employed by Governments or by local bodies. We shall take 
sanitary or health inspectors first. In Bengal, the Central Pro- 
vinces and North-AVest Frontier Province, Governments do not 
generally employ them while, in Bihar, it is understood that theii 
services have been utilised by the Provincial Government only 
in connection with A.R.P. work at refugee camps and at aero- 
dromes. The scales of pay offered to such inspectors varied from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 a month. In other provinces the scales for 
inspectors in Government service range between Rs. 75 to 135 
in Bombay and Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 in Orissa. As regards local 
bodies the variation is even higher, from a scale of Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 150 for district board sanitary inspectors in Bengal to Rs. 
to Rs. 40 in certain local bodies in Orissa. The sanitary inspector 
IS responsible for supervising the enforcement of the sanitary law 
in his area and an essential condition for efiiciemy is that 
should be above temptation. The existing scales of pay in certain 
provinces are so low that no suitably qualified man can be exj)ectc(l 
to serve <‘ontentedly on such emoluments. The (‘oniinuance of 
such rates of pay can only lead to inefficiency or corruption or 
both. 

2^. The position in regard to vac<dnators is (*ven worse. I'hc 
range of variation in salary is from Rs. 10 in Bengal to Rs. 50 
for a first class vaccinator in Madras. In the majority of the 
provinces the scale of pay is low. In Bihar and Orissa the condi- 
tions of service are most unsatisfactory. In tlu former vaccina- 
tors, who are paid from public funds, are employed only in muni- 
cipalities. In rural areas they are normally engaged for duty 
only for the vaccination season (October to March), although thev 
may also be called upon to work during an emergency. The 
fees realised for vaccinations carried out in the homes of the 
people form their sole remuneration. These vaccinators are given 
no travelling allowance, 

23. In the rural areas of Orissa vac(dnators work under a systtun 
of licence granted by the Provincial health authority. He i*!" 
permitted to charge As. 2 for each successful vaccination and a 
fee of As. 4 for more than one successful vaccination in the same 
family, provided the operation is performed in the homes of the 
people. A'accinators are required to perform all vaccinations, free 
of charge, if c^arried out in public places. Such low rates of 
remuneration and absence of security of tenure must make efficient 
service impossible. A'^accinators working in rural areas must be 
performing these duties under strenous conditions and the with- 
holding of travelling allowance from them can hardly be expected 
to promote efficiency. One of the reasons why vaccination against 
smallpox has not produced in this country such marked decline 
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ia the incicleace of the disease as lias been demoastrated to be 
possible elsewhere is that the eampaiga has aot been coad acted 
ia a laanner (jal(;ulated to produce elective immunisation of the 
people. Conditions of service such as those described above are 
a positive impediment to a successful vaccination programme. 

24. We may also draw atteiiti<Mi to another iimtter ahectiag tlu" 
efficiency of the existing public health stahs in the provinces. 
In certain provinces they are servants of the local bodies in which 
they work. In others Provincial (xovernments have undertaken 
the maintenance ot cadres for certain classes of health officials 
on a provincial basis. The general experience is that provincial!- 
sation of the services helps to secure and retain better types of 
workers on the public health establishments than a system of 
separate organisations maintained by individual local authorities. 

25. Prom this brief survey of preventive health vservices in the 
provinces it will be seen that the existing staffs are altogether 
too small to provide adequate service to the large populations 
entrusted to their charge. Even in those provinces in which the 
preventive health organisation has been best developed, the staff 
employed can be considered to constitute only a nucleus from 
which must be expanded the much larger army of workers required 
tor providing efficient service to the people. The existing public 
health staff's are mainly engaged on measures for the control of 
epidemic diseases and they are unable to cope adequately even 
with such measures. 

2G. Before we comdude this survey of existing provision in the 
provinces for medical relief and preventive health work, reference 
should be made to such laboratory services as are available for 
the medical and public health departments. For the proper 
diagnosis and treatment of disease laboratory facilities are essential 
while, in the field of preventive health work, food, water and 
bewage analyses and a diagnostic service in connection with the 
campaign against communicable diseases represent some of the 
important functions which the laboratory should perform. In 
addition, research into the varying problems of ill-health in tlie 
community, which arise from time to time, also constitutes a 
valuable contribution which the laboratory should make if sound 
health administration is to be carried on. In the provinces of 
Madras and Bombay the King Institute, Guiudy, and the Haffkine 
Institute rewSpectivcly are w’ell equipped to carry out all these 
diiiit‘s. The laboratory organisations in the Punjab and in the 
llniied Provinces, although they are not up to the standards of 
Ihc iiistitutions in Bombay and Madras, are adequate to fulfil 
tht? re([uirements of the respective public health departments. In 
ether provinces the laboi’atory facilities that are available are of 
a lower standard and they vary to some extent from province to 
pi’oviiice. We have described, in some detail, the existing labora- 
loiies in the different provinces in the chapter dealing with the 
I’cvit'w of medical research in this volume of the report and do 
in»t tlierefore propose to go into further details here. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THERAPEUTIC SUBSTANCES AND MEDICAL APPLIANCES, 
THEIR AVAILABILITY AND CONTROL OF THE TRADE IN 
THEM 

Intrcduction 

1. \\"e liijve found considerahh* difficulty in reviewing this ini- 
[)oit;nit suhject. There was, till reetuitl}^, no specific enactment of 
the Indian Legislatnro wliicli aims directly at the prevention of 
adulteration of diug-s or whi<di ensures conformity to proper 
standards of purity and strength in their manufacture. There a?e 
indirtMt provisions contained in the Indian Sale of (foods Act, 
1980 (Section 15); the Sea (Justoms Act, 1898 (Sections 3, G, 7, 
t) and 17) an<l lln‘ Indian Penal (Joch* (Sections 2T4, 275, 27G and 
47o). J^hiithm-, legal <-ontrol is to be found in the (.'antonments 
Act, 1924, wJiich empowers the ('antonmeiit Authority to d«^id 
with “ any articde of food or drug which is adulterated nr 
<liht‘ri‘nt from that wJiich it is represmiti^d to be witliin the (,'aiifon- 
nient areas. Jn the Poisons Act, 1919 and the ()|)ium Act, 1878, 
and the Dangeious Drugs Act, 1930, attempts have been made lo 
<*ouli()l, to some t‘xtent, tin* manufacture, im|)ortatioji and sale ol 
ciMtaiu <lrugs, but the provisions laid down in these various Ads 
have no immediate Iv.^aiing on the subjiut of adulteration or the 
stamlards of strength or ]>urity of drugs in gmieral. Tliis ])ositir)ii 
lias been rectified by tin* passing of the Dings Act, 1940, referred 
to in the succeeding t)aragra[)l». 

The Drugs Act, 1940 

2. In J930 the (lovernment of India appointed tin* Diugs J^i- 
•(juiry (>omnjittee under Sir Dam Nath (Miopra io investigate tlie 
Hhug position in India. In 1940 the Drugs Act was passed by the 
^'entral Legislature giving statutory sanction to the recommenda- 
.tioiis of tbat (hunmittee legarding drug control. This Aid pro- 
\ ides for tin* control of drugs imported into India as well as of 
Jtheir manufacture, sale and distribution in the country. The 
< Vntial (government is responsible for the control of im])ort, wliile 
the ibovincial (jovernineiits are authorised to regulate the manu- 
facture, sale and distribution of drugs inside their respetdive 
territories. In order to cany out these purposes the Act provides 
that the Central (jovernment shall, as soon as may be, constitute 
a Hoard to Ixe called the Drugs Technical Advisory Board as well 
as a Central Drugs 1 laboratory. The Drugs Technical Advisory 
Board, which has already been appointed, is responsible for advis- 
ing the ('ttntral and Provincial Governments on technical matters 
connected^ with the adminivstration of this Act. It has had several 
sittings and has advised the Government of India on the compdii' 
tion of the Drugs Rules under the Act. These Rules were pid)- 
iishecl for criticism in April, 1944, and it is understood that, after 
•such (*riticism was fully considered by the Drugs Technical 
Advisory Board and the Central Government, the draft Rules are 
now in their final form for publication at an early date. If 
3)elieved that the Drugs Act and the Rules under it will come into 
force early in 194G. 
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'3. The (hmtriil l)riig;s Ijuhoratory lias not yet been established. 
11s fiiuetioii will he to carry out tlie analysis of samples of imported 
drugs iiiid biological products sent to it from the ])orts as well as 
oi samples of drugs subjnilted from the provinces to be analysed 
for a second opinion. Tliis laboratory will also be responsible for 

I lie grant of cerlificates of registration in res])ect of importerl 
jiatent or pi-ojirietaiy medicines with undisclosed formulae. Tlie 
(ioveriiimuit of India ivstablisheil, about ten years ago, a llioche- 
iiiical Siandardisatiou Ijaboratory for the purpose of working out 
details regarding biocdieiuical M<t iniat ions, when carried out under 
tropical conditions. This laboratory can suitably constitute the 

II IK lens organisation from which the Central Drugs Laboratory 
K'ljuiied under tin? Act may be developed. During the war, the 
Military Authorities and the Sn|i])ly Department used extensively 
tilt* Hiocdicinica I Standardisation l^alioratory for testing drugs 
and, ill this way, it has developed a wide range of ex})erience in 
llu; testing of these snhsta ncc^s. 

4. Th(^ (’eiitral ( ios ernmeiit is also authorised, tindm' the Aid , to 
.fonsi i I ute an ads isoiy cominittei* to be called tbe Drugs Consulta- 
ti\ e Committee to ** advise the Central ( iovernmeiit, the Provincial 
fTovernments and tin* Drugs Technical Advisory Hoard on any 
iiiidtei* t<‘ndiiig to st^cun* uniformity throughout the ]>rovinces in 
die administration of this And. This Committee will consist of 
two repiescntati ves nominated by tlie Central (Jovernment and one 
iTjiresentative nomiiiat(*d by each Provincial (Tovernment. It !tas 
not y(d been established. 

•'). As has already been pointe<l out, the tnmtrol of the manufac- 
ture, sale ami distribution of drugs within their own ttnritories is 
the fumdioii of Ib-ovimdal (iovernments. In order to cany out 
these duties the A(t provides for the appointment of Analysts 
cdiid of Inspeidors ’by these Goveriiineiits. The ])rovincial Analyst 
will normally he responsible for the analysis and certification of 
'^ain])les of drugs daken by the liispci tors but, in cases of dispute, 
a second opinion can be obtained from the Central Drugs Dabora- 
toiy either by tlie court <u’ bv any of the ])arties invedved in the 
prosecution (if a (>nse. 

(). Tlie control of the therapeutic substances commonly known as 
vaccines and sera will also lie carried out under the Drugs Rules 
and the Drugs Act. The control of the manufactnre, import and 
sale of these -siibstanoeB k on very similar lines to those of the 
Tlierapeiitic*. Substances Act, 11)25, of the Ciiited Kingdoin. 
During the ’^Var n large number of firms have set ii]) business in 
the nianufactnte of sterilised products smdi as vaccines and sera. 

e recognise dhrtt some of ‘the leading coiiiniercdal firms in India 
have already made great stridt's towards the ])roduc.tion of biolo- 
^^ical ])rodu(?ts under niiich more satisfactory conditions than was 
loriuerlv the case, but the need exists for the coutiiinous su])ervi- 
of their preparafions. 

and Medical Appliances ManuTactured from Indigenous Material 

7. M^e propose to irefer to a few important drugs manufactured 
fioiu raw material found in India, the production of which has 
^icceived *0 stimulus on acomint of tlie lIlTar. 
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Moryhine , — Tliis drug is derived from opium, the manufacture 
of which is controlled by the Central Board of Revenue. The pro- 
duction of morphine has been immensely stepped up and improved 
and there seems to be little reason why India should not bb able 
to meet her entire demand herself. 

^ Codeine . — The local manufacture of this drug has also been, 

considerably increased recently and India is now in a position to 
meet her normal civil requirements and even to export a small 
surplus in peace time. 

Strychnine. — T^ocal production has greatly increased and a large 
export trade, especially to Australia, has been built up. 

Caffeine . — India is now a very large producer of Caffeine as it 
was in the last war, l)ui the industry did not survive post-war 
(1914-18) competition. 

Santonine . — Sutlicieut is now produced to satisfy India's require- 
ments and to export a surplus. 

Quinine . — We have referred to this in the section dealing witli 
malaria, with the suggestion that, for any future planning, the 
question of the cultivation of cinchona and the production of 
quinine on a much larger scale than anything that has yet been 
attempted, should be given a prominent place. 

Pyrethruni . — Experiment in the growing of this useful planl 
has demonstrated that there are many areas in India where it can 
be grown and where its flowers produce a reasonable pyrethrir 
content. The Government of India purchased 280,000 lbs. of 
Indian grown pyrethruni during the period from Jst Tune 1944 
to the end of May 1945. This represents probably the bulk of tlie 
pyrethriim grown in India at the present time. 

lyecacuanha . — It is now thought that, if proper attention is 
paid to the growing of this root in India, we should be able not 
only to supply our own needs but also to produce a surplus t(! 
export. 

We have selected at random some of the more important drugs, 
our purpose being to indicate that there lies a (considerable futun* 
before the drug manufacturing industry in India. We should 
emj)ha8ise, however, the mjcessity for the institution, as earlv 
as possible, of ettective control over the production of drugs, if 
the trade is to be developed. Little eftort has yet been made in 
India to recover valuable (diemicals from coal tar which form tlie 
basis of many synthetic drugs. A certain amount of Carbolic 
Acid, Benzene and Toluene is recovered in India at present from 
coal tar. Much larger quantities of these products are, how’ewr, 
lost he(*ause the producing interests concerned find it suits them 
better t(j manufacture tar for use on roads. 

Mf^dh al appliances such as surgical dressings, Plaster of Pail'll 
artificial limbs and dental cotton are now produced in India in 
large quantities. The surgical instruments industry has aho 
developed enormously but is still dependent on many imported, 
raw materials for its work. 
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^harniaoy Legislation 

8. Tile Drugs Act and the Rules under it should be supple- 
immted by legislation to regulate the practice of pharmacy. We 
understand that this is being provided for by a Pharmacy Act which 
will be brought before the Indian Legislature shortly. This 
pharmacy Act will, we believe, establish a Central Council of 
pharmacy to regulate the education of pharmacists and the 
standard of examinations to be passed by qualified pharmacists. 
The Act will also, it is understood^ arrange for the establishment 
at Provincial f^mncils of Pharmacy to maintain registers of 
qualified pharmacists and to regulate the professional conduct of 
pliarmacists. 

Hanufaoture of Scientific Glassware 

0. An important industry in connection with the supply of niedi- 
(id equipment is that connected with the maiiufactnre of glass- 
ware. Then* exists a sufficient supply of the necessary raw mate- 
rial in the country with a long tradition in the manufacture of 
glass articles of a simple nature. We are informed that, at the 
outbreak of the War, no scientific glassware was being produced 
in India and that no laboratory equipment was being made of 
iioutral glass. This position has been changed and neutral glass, 
which is ne(jessary to store certain medicines and biological pro- 
ducts, lias been and is being produced in this country. 
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THE nutrition: of the peopile: 

Nutrition. 

J. A population which is li«hitiaialLy used to a diet which i 
sufficient in both quality and cpiantity will have a store o£ genera 
health and vitality, wliicli will enable it both to resist the onse 
of disease and suc<*essfully ta combat if, when it arises. On tin 
other hand, faulty nutrition is directly and indirectly responsible 
for a large amount <»f ill-health in the community. A contiuiun 
insufficiency of specific focnl factors in the diet is associated witl 
special conditions known as defi<-iem*y diseases. These include 
beri-beri, which is fairly ctmiinon among* adults and infants in tht 
Xorthern (ir(‘arj> of Madras Presidency, keratomahn*ia a cominoi 
caust‘ of ])ermam‘nt blindness in South India, osteomalacia am 
ricivets in c*ertain parts of North Inclia, and goitre in some* areas ii 
the Himalavan iind Sub-Kimnlavan regions. 

Estimates of Food Production 


Jt is very difficult to ohtain accurate infc»rmation in legan 
to food produetioa in the country. Statistics of various c*ro|)^ 
and their total areas are ])nhlished annually hy Provincial (lov- 
ernmcuits and are tahnlatc'd at the Ptmtre. little* reliaJice can l)t 
plac*ed, however, on these. For example in some provim*es, c.//., 
Bengal, Bihar, Assam and Orissa, the area under the different 
food c*ro[>s cannot he* aeenrately c‘stimated. Production figure.' 
are available for only 'i(j per <*c*nt. of the Indian States' territory, 
yet* the* latter c'omprisc^s 4o‘d per c*en(. of the* total area of Inclia 
and contains ‘.^4 ])er c*eiit. cd the* c*ountry’s ])opulatic.)n. In tlie 
a])sence of accurate statistic's with regard to food prod uc*t ion. it i,' 
only possible* to make a c*c)ii jeetured estimate* of the* ovt*iall posi- 
tion. The bulk of a ty}>ieal Indian diet is c*om|M)sed of c*c‘rc‘ah 
and it is, therefore, with the produc'tion figures of thc*se that wc* ai> 
primarily coueeriic*d. The Food Grains Polic*y (•ommittee (PlTl! 
considered that a reasonable estinnile of tin* total annual })n)duclioii 
of ceicals in India is oO to oo million tons. f'rom this lolal 
quantity a deduc*ticjn, the amount of which canncjt he* asst‘'«s(*(L 
should he made foi* the* grain fed to livc*-st(M k . I’hc* nt*xt step i' 
to conelate this total c*stimateel prodiie*! ion with the* ne*e*els ol tie 
community. For a po[)ulatiem for whic*h one* or other of the* e e*it*:ib 
represents the basic* food, nutrition eN])eits have* siigge*st(*d that I 
lb. per liead |)c*r day may be taken to rt*p7c*st‘n t the rc*ason:il>lt’ 
recjniiemc*uts of the* individual. Taking* the* j)opulation ol du 
whole* of Tnclia as approximately 100 millions, at lc*ast On mill'on 
tons of cereals will he recjuired annually for human eonsumptiee 
It is clear that the production of cc*!*c*als in Inclia falls short of tie 
country\s reasonable rec|uirements. 

tJereals, /.c., mainly ric-c* and wl]c*at ate*, however, only 
of a satisfac tory diet which should include adecpiate quantities of 
other foods such as milk. ])ulses, vegetablc‘s, fruit, meat, " 
and eggs. 

J////*.- d'aking* milk and diury produce* in g*c*nei*al and agoi'^ 
em]>hasising* the fact that it is possible to make only very ^ 

estimates of te)tal production, wc* believ(^ that the ])robabb‘ fi^ore 
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for tlio total aiitiuaL produofion ot‘ milk is about 22 million tons.** 
It* from this we cleduet alxmt h) per <.*eiit. tor the needs ot calves 
there is left, in terms ot tresh milk, a possible daily per capita 
intake ot about b ozs. It must, however, be appreciated that the 
pnaluctiou ot milk varies very cousblerably in ditterent parts 

ot India. It up[)roxiniates to 19*7 ozs. per head ot population 
in the Punjab and d*(i ozs. in Ma<lras Presidency and vv^e believe 

that, in India as a whole, the diet ot tlie poorer classes includes 

milk, it at all, only in ne^lioil)!^ cpiaiit ities. 

I*iflscs . — Pulses are ^^rown throughout India and are consumed 
by all classes in the conn try. Th(‘y are, as a matter ot tact, 

(*>s(*ntial to a^ricullure si me, in the absence ot the cultivation ot 
leguminous crops in rotation, the fertility ot the soil cannot be 
inaintained. The (*stimated total annual yield ot ])ulses is some 
7 to 9 million tons wliieh, on a per rapifa basis, provides less than 
o/s. a day. 'riiis is ao-ain imu h Ixdow the desirable limit. 

1 Cf/etahic.s am! Fruits. — Sm*h information as is available wouldi 
seem to show that veo(*tables are ^rowii in altogether insutticieiit 
qua ntit it‘s. Purtlnn*, wt* believe that an ni»sat istactory ti‘atiire is 
that tinits and v(^e(‘tabh‘s ot tin* less nutritious varieties are ott(*u 
])ro<lnc(Ml in pretenmee to those of hijrher nutritive value. 

Ah///.v, Meat am! Fish. — P^-^s are consumed in (juite ne^ll^ible 
quant it i(*s liy tin* po^u'ci* classes in both villatres and towns andi 
ate tre(|Uently e.\clude<l from tlu* dietaiy on a<-count ot rtdif^ious 
()hjections. 'The total production ot eg^s is believ'ed to be small 
iti r(dation to tiu* daily per capita recjuirenum t. The live-stock 
at India is consitlerable and, probably, in many areas theie aie 
a( tnally too many cattle. Meat, bowevei*, forms a very sniall 
pait <d thi* <liet <d the greater stadion ot the ]>opulatiou. Here 
ajiain so<‘ial custom plays a ])art but, in many cases. pri(*e is a. 
(lecisiv'e factor. 

Fish is a source ot food which as ytd is uudtnadoped, althoujjrb' 
il is undeistood that some ex|)ansion ot this industry has takou 
place within rt‘cent yea is. 'Vhv average annual pnMliudiou is 
about btiO.OOO tons, the bulk ot whi(*h is sea fish. We understand 
tliat the (lovernnumt ot India and Provimdal Governments are 
a1 tempting* to in<*rease fish ])roduction, po])ularise the use ot this, 
luost nutritious food and prcivide tin* ueci'ssary facilities t(»r* its 
'list ri billion . 

Suiptr . — This article t)t foocl is produced in very lar^e (piantities- 
in India, whi(*h indeed produces more su^ar than most othm* c<»un- 
ti'ies in tin* woidd. ^rhe total production (d su^*ar, ri^fiiuxl and 
umtdimal, is (estimated at b*:! million tons which amounts ti> 
iq)proximat(dy I'-l oz. pir capita daily. This, howevei-, is a 
pliant ity considt*rably below what is consumed in normal times in 
lireat llritain and tin* ITiited States ot America. 

The only important arti<de of t(»od imported into India before 
lln‘ war was ric(' from Purma and, to a smaller extent, from Siam 

* Tlio procliiction tigure.s for different articles of food are quoted from 
die pamphlet on nutrition in the Oxford Pamphlet wSories, by Dr W. R 

Vvkroyd (Mav 1944). 
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iilul liulo-Cliina. In normal times, the total amount imported 
was some 4 to 5 per cent, of India’s rice supply. The import 
of other foodgrains was negligible. 

This brief review of food production is, we consider, sufficient 
to warrant the statement that the total food supply is insufficient 
in (quantity and that the diet of the population as a whole is 
ilefeetive in (piality, since the protective foods whi(‘h are needed 
Jo supplement the basic (*.ereal grains are not produ(*ed in anything 
like* adeepiate (jiiaiitities. 

Storage and Distribution of Food 

d. In order to ensure the satisfactory nutrition of the people, 
food prodii(*tion on a scale sufficient to meet the country’s require- 
ments should he linked with measures which will help to enable 
all sections of llie population to obtain a balanced diet. Vro vision 
for tlie pr()])er storage and distribution of food constitutes an 
important part of such measures. We are satisfied that a very 
great deal needs to be done in these directions throughout tJie 
•••onntrv as a whole. The provision for the rapid and efficient 
tianspcu’tation of perishable foods from one part of the country lo 
another is extremely inadequate and this remark applies ])art icularly 
to fruit and fish. \V(‘ shall refer specifi(*ally to the (pn*stit)n of tlie 
production and distribution of milk later. AVe recognise that the 
<listribiition of food is a very complicated matter, involving as it 
<loes problems of transport and marketing. These fatdors have 
an intimate bearing on the price of food, which ultimately tlet er- 
mines the h*vel of nutrition in the <‘ommunity. 

The Economio Aspect of the Problem 

4. The Nutrition llesearch Laboratories at Coonoor have sug- 
gested that the following additions to one pound of cereals will 
constitute a sutfi< ient and well-balanced diet for an ordinary’ adult 


per day: — 

oz. 

Milk 8 

J^ulscs ......... .3 

Non-lea fy vegetables ....... G 

Or^'en -leafy vegetables ...... 2-4 

Krnits .......... 2 

Fats, oils ......... 2 


44ie cost of a diet such as that described above would vary between 
Hs. 4 and 11s. b a month in pre-war days. Taking an average 
family as containing the equivalent of four adult persons, the 
cost of food for s\i<*h a family would vary betwe(*u lis. lb and Ks. Ji4 
a month. These figures give a striking illustration of the gulf 
that existed between the expenditure ne(;essary on food mid 
that which large numbers of workers could afford, having regard 
to their wages. A peon in the Government of India Secretariat 
was paid as little as Rs. 15 per nvpnth in the pre-war period. In 
spite of allow^ances to meet the increased cost of living there is no 
reason to believe that the gulf has in any way been narrowed. 
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5. Attempts have been made to study the relation, between ineome 
and diet in various parts of India, chiefly in industrial areas, from 
which it has been deduced that there is normally a rise in the 
eonsumiptioii of non-cereal foods, milk, vegetables and fruit, 

with an increase in income. This means that in this country, 
as elsewlune, an increase in income generally leads to improvement 
in the diet in the right direction. 

(i. Diet survt^ys carried out in dih'erent parts of the country have 
shown, in ty])i<*al urban and rural groups, that the food consumed 
is insuiti(n*ent to provide the necessary energy rei^uirements in the 
case of some dO ])er cent, of the families, that the diet is almost 
invaria])ly ill-balanced ajid that there is, in terms of food factors, 
a fleticiency in fats, vitamins, and proteins of liigli biological 
vahic. 'Phe insiifticiemiy of these essential food factors in the 
diet ot large se(dions of the people is, no doubt, a eoiiirihutory 
tacior to the high imddeiice of morbidity and mortality i»i the 
country. Infants and expectant and nursing mothers particularly 
require sin h imj)ortant elements in their food and the malnutrition 
resulting from llte absen(*e or inadecpiacy of these in their diet 
is responsible, in part, for the high rates ot infantile and maternal 
mortality. There is also a (dose association between the prevalence 
of tuberculosis and defective diet. 

Nutrition Work in India 

7. While th(^ basi<‘ jiroblenis relating to food production and 
distribution remain to he lac'kled, it may he mentioned that, 
wiiliin recent years, some advance has l)een made in defining the 
evleiii and nature of Ihe nutrition problem in India through diet 
surveys and through research into various aspects of the subject. 
Jii addition, a beginning has been made in the training of health 
workers in the field of nutrition. Miudi of this work lias l)eeu 
carried out under the auspices of the Indian Kesearch Vund 
Association, w!ii(di is almost entirely finam^ed by the Central 
tjoverument. This Association maintains the Antrition Kesearch 
liuboratories at (k^onoor, whiidi have taken a prominent part in 
the activities mentioned above. Tlie Jsutrition Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by tin* Association, wliicli consists of leading 
nutrition workers in tlie country. Central and Provincial Health 
Department Ofti<iers and representatives of the Agricultural and 
Animal Husbandry D(q)artments, is p(‘rforming valuable work by 
directing nutrition r(*st*arcli carried out in different parts of the 
country under the auspices of the Association and by discussing 
national nutrition problems from the technical point of view. 
Ihe re(*ominendations of tlie (kmunittee are communicated to 
Provincial Governments thx'oiigh the Governiueiit of India. 

8. The diet survtivs have helped to provide the outlines of a 
picture jireseiiting the dietetic’ habits and nutritional status ot the 
people and, howsoever incomplete in details this picture may be, it 
lias served the valuable purpose of stimulating ]nibli(‘ interest and of 
providing material on wliicb administrative a(dion can be initiated 
hir a oonipreliensive policy directed to the raising of the standard 

nutrition in the community. The jirouiotioii of active research 
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hy tile liidiati Keseareli Fund Association in nutrition problems, 
in various centres in India, iindudinj^; the universities, lias lielped 
to produce a body ot keen and capable nutrition researcli workers, 
who are bound to play an important pari in the (!ain[)aign tor 
raising* the general standard of nutrition. Such research has been 
correlated to somt‘ extent, tliough p(*rikaps not as much as it slnmld 
be, with similar activities carrit‘d on by agricultural and veteri- 
nary officers through tac^litie^ aftonled by the Imperial Founcil of 
Agricultural Hesearch. Tlie results have been made available to 
administrations and othm*s interested in tliis problem, through 
reports of the Xutiition Advisory Committee ol tin* Indian 
Researcli Fund Association and tlirough Ifull(*tin> published by 
the Nutrition Research Caboiatoric's at (k)onoor and by the 
Imperial (\)uncil of Agricultural Research and other institutions. 
A scheme of training tor nutrition officers was inauguratiMl in 
19fIT at the Nutrition Resea r(*h Laboratories, Coonoor, and, up to 
date, the (jrovernimmts of Reiigal, Ifihai*, Matiras, Hombay, the 
Riinjab, Hyderabad (l)e<*can) iind Haroda have ap])ointc‘tl s[)ecial 
Nutrition (IHic'cus. Tlius the ground is bi‘ing prejiared for a con- 
tinuous stud}' of tile nutrition pi-obhmis ol the country and for 
the practi<*al applicatiim of tin* knowledge* in the subjtM-t, which 
the country alr(*ady possesses. Hut tins, in our view, is no more 
than a beginning. Speaking gcmerally, comparatively little has 
been done by Provincial (lovernmmits in this field and the* res- 
ponsibilit}' rests on them to place in the forefront of tlH*ir recon- 
struction ])rogramim‘s, nu‘asurcs for d(*aling^ with this problem,, 
the? sedution of which i> fundamental to the w(‘ltar(* and progres> 
of the people, 

9. We have rc*fraim‘d from making a rc‘ferenc(* to tin* activitie> 
of the Food Jfepaitmeiit of the ( rovc*i'nmt‘nt of India because we 
have, as has alrc*ady been |>oint(‘<l out. confined our rc‘vicw of this 
and other subjects relating to the public liealth of th(* country 
to th(* [leriod (‘Tiding* with the y<*ai* 1941. 

Supervision of Food Supplies to ensure the Maintenance of Health 
Standards 

19. W(* shall consider hc*re the action taken hv healtli ant I’roi it ie> 
for the con tnd of food adulteration as well as foi* the* sn|)(*rvision 
of the* production ami sale of various aiticb‘s of food for puhlii 
consumption . 

II. ( ’<m t ro! nf ((hhI — 4’h«* responsihil ity tor control- 

ling food aduitciat ion rc>ts on Provincial ( TOV(;!*nments. In idl 
f)i*ovi nc(*s the iiect'ssar}' j»ow(*is have b(*(‘n provided hy Piovincial 
Food Adulteration Acts. These* Acts c*ntrust the (*nforccmcnl (d 
the law against adulteration to local authorities and give consi- 
derable ])owers of snp(*rvision and control to lb*ovinc*iaI Cfoverti- 
mciits. Fach (lovcrn mmit is em|)owc*rt‘d to apply thc^ Act concernc(l 
cither to the wliob* area nridcir its c^luirge or to particular local 
areas as w(*ll as to a[)])ly it to all or to specific, articles of food. 
In the two jM*oviuc(*s of Hihar and the Unitc*d Proivincc*s the Ac>i 
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coiirenied provides tor the eoritrol of adiilteraiiou of drug's in 
addition to that of food. 

12. Adulteration ot ilitferent articles of food is widely practisedl 
in (he <‘onntry. In 15)40, of the total nutnher of samples (‘xaiuined' 
in each |)rovince, the liighest |>er«*entage of adulteration was 
recorded in the Central l^rovinees (84*9 ])er cent.)'' and the lowest 
in Sind (19‘9 per cent.). An inter-jirovincial comparison based 
on such figures is not, however, justified because the extent of 
terriloiy over which the Food Adulteration Act has been made 
applicable in the different provinces varies considerably as well 
as tlic* vigour witlc which it is enforced. For instance, the Food 
Adulteration (^nnmittee of the Central Advisory Hoard of Itealth 
statc‘d in its report that it foi ined the opinion that, in large 
aieas in whicdi tht‘ Ac*( is said to he in operation in certain pro- 
vinces, its working c*an c‘xist only on paper' The Committee 
has drawn attention (o the fact that the methods of analysis 
employed in the provinces have not hc‘cri standardised and this 
may also explain, in part, the divergence hetwcrri the pc*rc*-entages. 
for individual ])rovinces. 

l-l. 44i(‘ c*liic‘f article's of f<»ocl whic h arc* found adultcratc*d ai'c 
milk and milk ])roducts and the crlihle oils. Tlie pcr'centage of 
adultcr*atecl sample's in lespcr-t of milk and nrilk j)roduc*ts varied, 
in IttdT, fr'om 100 pc*r' cent, itr the case of the* ('entral Provinces 
and Delhi to 15*9 per* cerrt. in the' case of Sind. Samples of 
edible oils showed ]»ercc*ntages of adulteration ranging from 80*0» 
])cr' cerrt. in Hc'ngal to r'4 per- c*c»nt. in Assam. 

14. The clcfc'cts in tlic‘ c‘nforc emc*nt of the fcKxl adultc'ration law 
in (he pr<»vinc‘es incluch* the fcdlowing*: — 

fl) In c'crtain province's the opc*ration of the Act has been 
extended t(» spccrfic* aic*as, without clue regard being 
given to the need for ensuring that the local authorities 
c'onc'crned possos aclc*c|uatc* furrds and personnel 10' 
c'nforc'c* the Act. 

(2) In many arc*as local authorities have availed themselves 
only to a veuy limited extent, or not at all, of the 
c'.xisting facilities for takirrg samples and getting them 
examint'd. The Food Achilteration Committee has 
pointed out that “ in the Punjah, the' T'nited Provinces 
and Haroda there are instanc'c's of local bodies failing 
to send even a single sam]de for examirmtion during 
15)40, while in c*ertain othc*r ])rovinc*es the number of 
samples fr*oni individual local bodies is as low as cure 
or two for the whole year 

(d) h^iilure to j)roscM*uie otfeurders under the Ac t is to be found’ 
to a varying c'xtent irr the dilVerc'nt ])rovinc'es. The 
j)ower to sanction prosecution is vested in the executive 
authority of the loc'al body cmm'terned. As has been 

and other figures relating to food adulteration are c|Uoted from 
Oaits 1 and If of the Peport of the Food .Adulteration Committee of the- 
Ccmtral Advisory Board of Health (1939 and 194!3>. 
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pointed out in the second chapter of this volume of 
our repori, the Chairman of the local body, who is the 
executive authority in most parts of the country, often 
finds it difficult to enforce the law in the face of oppo- 
sition from vested interests, probably because he lacks 
the support of a strong public opinion for such enforce- 
ment in the interests of the community. Instances 
have been quoted, Iw the Food Adulteration Committee, 
of lo(‘al bodies having instituted no prosecutions at all 
and of others in whose case only six per cent, or less 
of the total number of offenders under the Act were 
prosecuted. 

In this connection it maj’ be mentioned that, in the 
province of Madras, all the executive powers under the 
Food A <1 alteration A(it were transferred, under the pro- 
visions of the ^Madras Public Health Act, 1939, to local 
health officers. Further, tlie Provincial Government 
lias issued instructions that every case of adulteration 
should be prosecuted. It is understood that, in this 
province, the vendors of all samples certified l)y the 
public analyst as adulterated are invariably prosecuted, 
except where accidental adulteration is suspected. In 
such cases the Aendor is warned and another sample 
taken at a later date. 

{4:) The fines imposed by the courts are, in many cuises, so 
light that they have no deterrent effect on the offenders. 
Jmprisoumeiit, if it can be awarded for repeated offences 
under the Ac t, will have a salutary effect. In certain 
provinces, hoAvever, there exists no provision for impri- 
sonment for offences under the Act. 

\5) Delays in the disposal by courts of cases under the Act, 
wsometimes as long as a year and a half, are said to 
liaAe hampered the Avorking of the Act in certain 
proAuuc.es. 

15. Control of the production and sale of food to the pnhhc . — - 
The provincial Local 8elf-GoA^ernment Acts contain provisions 
enabling the local authority to control, frcmi the hygienic point 
•of AueAv, the production and distribution of ftx)d and articles of 
drink sucdi as aerated Avaters, Avhen they are meant for human 
•consumption. Sucdi c^ontrol extends to markets', slaughter houses, 
bakeries, SAveetmcnit shops and eating establishments, dairies and 
the (‘.ollection, transport and distribution of milk and milk products 
and the sale of meat, fish and other articles of diet. No person 
can establish a market or a slaughter house or carry on the other 
trades mcMilioned above in tlie area of a local authority without 
•obtaining a liceiivse from it. In granting Ihe license, that authority 
•can lay doAvn such conditions as it deems necessary to ensure the 
•effectiA^e observance of health standards. At least in certain pro- 
viiii GH local bodies also possess the power to seize and destroy 
articles of food unfit for human consumption if they are perishable 
iind, if not, to do so under the orders of a magistrate. 
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16. It may, however, be mentioned that, in respect of the vast 
majority of local authorities, the control exercised is so unsatis- 
factory that the conditions under which food production and sale* 
to the public ara taking place constitute a grave menace to the 
health of the people. In many cases, the sanitary conditions of 
markets and slaughter houses maintained by the local bodies 
themselves fall far below minimum standards of hygienic 
requirements. 
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The extent of Morbidity and Moirtality among Mothers and Children 

1. The imj)<)rtmieo of the heulih problems of mothers and 
‘( hihlreii become emphasised from a consideration of the following- 
taels. Nearly one-lialf of the total deaths at all ages in llritisli 
India takes plac-e among (diildren under 10 years. Of these nearly 
a half is among infants under one year. A conservative estimate of 
the annual number of deaths among women in the reproductive 
ages from (-auses associated with jnegnancy and (-hildbearing is 
^00,000 while the juimber of women who have to undergo, eacli 
year, varying degrees of disability and sutfering from the same 
causes is likely to be about four millions if the ratio of maternal 
morbidity to mortality considered reason-.d)lc elsewhere can be 
applied to India. 

Some idea of the relatiAV elfect of the causes associated willi 
pregnancy and childbearing in raising the mortality rate of women 
ill this country as compared with that of England and Wales may 
b(‘ obtained from tin- figures given below: — 



Jn England and Wales female death rates are lower than those 
for males at practically all the age periods, although there is a 
noticeable lessening of the dilference lietween the two rates during 
the years that constitute the reproductive period for women. This 
is due to the added risk of death which childbearing brings to 
women during those years. (Jn the other hand, in India, this risk 
is presumably greater than in England and Wales because the 
female death rates during 15-40 are distinctly higher than the 
corresponding rates for men although, at the earlier and later age 
periods, these rates are, as in the case of England, lower than those 
tor males. 

.‘1. The liigh rates of sickness and mortality among children 
must result, apart from the large amount pf preveiitible 
suffering and economic loss it produces, in the survival of a 
proportion of them with varying degrees of damage to their 
physical and mental jjowers, so that the contribution which they 
may normally be expected to make to tlie general welfare of the 
community will naturally become reduced. The prevailing liigh 
rates of maternal morbidity and mortality are also bound to exert 
an adverse influence on the health and happiness of the children 
and other members of the affected homes. When it is remem- 
bered that, in certain countries, the rate of infant mortality 
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is only about a tliiid to a fifth di that of India and that the 
maternal death rate has been brought down to about 8 to 4 per 
1,000 biitlis as against India’s estimated rate of 20 ])er 1,000, it 
becomes j)ossible to obtain some idea of the extent of damage that 
preventible eanst?s prodiu'e among mothers and (diildren in this 
eoiinti y. 

.Measures necessary for the Protection of Motherhood and Child Life 

4. “ The health of tin* ])eo])le d(‘peiids priniai ily upon tin; socdal 
and (‘11 vii-onni(‘ntal conditions under whicdi they live and work, 
upon s(M*nrity against fear and want, upon nutritional standards, 
^ipoii (‘ducal ionai facilities and ujion the facilities for exercise and 
leisure. " AV(* sliall not consider the prolilein liere in iliis wider 
asjiecl but sliall coniine ourselvtis to the (jiiestion of essential 
servie(*s to proi(‘et the Jiealth of mothers and (diildren. These 
servicivs should jirovide for tin* antenatal snp(^rvision of t'xpeetant 
in()th(*rs, for sl<ill(‘d assistance at (dn’Idhirth, imdndi ng institu- 
tional facilities wher(‘ nec(‘ssary, for the [loslnatal care of mothers 
and for ade(juatc health proi(-ction to (diildreji from birth through 
the successive stages of infancy and early and later ])eriods of 
child life, h'roni the general (leserij)tion we have already given, 
in Chajiter III of this volume of tlie rt*port, of the (*xisting health 
organisation in the provimes, jireveiitivi* and curative, it will lie 
st‘(*n that tln‘ [irovision is altogether inafbajuate to meet the needs 
of tile community a'^ a whob*. In the held of maternity and child 
\\(‘lra](‘ tin* ])()sition is no bettt*i and is ])erbaps even worse. The 
development of sp(*(*ial health se!‘vic(*s for niotliers and children 
-is relatively of more recent date than that of gein*ral medical pro- 
vision for the community even in those eouiitries in which health 
administration has advanced to a greatei* extent than in India. 
Here the giowth of maternity and (hiid welfare work has been, 
broadly s])(*aking, mainly tlnough voluntary effort and there is 
not, as yet. evid»*nc(‘ of an ade(juate recognition by (Jovernments 
of tin* need for an organis(*d jirogramnn* of d(*veloi)nieTit in this 
*fi(dd. 

iDevelopment of the Maternity and Child Welfare Movement in India 

o. The niovein(*iit start(*d with attempts to train the indigenous 
fhfi for the praetice of b(*tter standards of midwifery than those 
die had been ac'cnstonied to practise. The earliest attempt in this 
dii'e(‘tion was made by Miss Ht‘wdett of the Chureb of England 
'/euana Alission in 18(10. In ISHb the Dnfferin Fund romniittee 
was established with the object of providing medical aid to the 
Women of India tb rough women (hectors. This Fund, assisted 
by a small grant from tln^ (Tovernment ot India, opened the Lady 
heading Health Scdiool in Delhi in 1918 for the training of health 
visitors. This was follow’ed by the founding in 1919 of the Lady 
41i(‘lnisford All-India League for maternity and ehild welfare. 
In 1980, under the ans])i(^e.s of (be Indian Bed (boss Society, a 
Maternity and Cliild AA'elfare Bureau was established for the 
Tnrpose (jf promoting maternity and tdiild welfare work throughout 
nlie ('ouutyv. The next ste]) was the establiishnient in 1933 of a 
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tmining course in the All-lu^ia Institute of Hy^^iene and Public 
Health, (\ileutta, which (qualifies women doctors for a diploma in 
maternity and child welfare <ri'anted by the Faculty of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, llengal. 

Existing Numbers of Midwives, Health Visitors, Women Doctors andi 
the Probable Numbers required 

(). Midwives . — The training of midwives preceded in India the 
training of nurses and it started with the establishment of hospitals^ 
about a century ago. There are now about 5,000 practising mid- 
wives in the country with approximately 300 qualifying them- 
selves for the profession annually. For a total of probably ten 
million births each year in llritish India about 100,000 midwives 
will be required for providing adequate service to the peqple, on 
the basis of one midwife to 100 births. Lack of skilled service 
by qualified midwives plays an important part in the prevailing 
high rates of maternal mortality and of infantile deaths in the first 
month after birth (these form about 45 to 50 per cent, of the total 
infant mortality in a year). The need for making available, as 
quickly as possible, an increasing number of this class of trained 
workers for midwifery service, is therefore urgent. In view of the 
large difference between the existing number of midwives and that 
necessary to meet the requirements of the country as well as of the 
difficulty of producing rapidly fully trained mid wives in adequate 
numbers, the question will have to be seriously considered whether, 
as an interim measure, the indigenous Jul cannot be trained 
and made to work under proper supervision, so as to render her 
reasonably satisfactory for her duties. 

7. Health visitors , — The total number of health visitors in the 
country is about TOO or 750. Since the establishment of the fiivsi 
training school in Delhi other institutions have been started in 
different parts of the country. There are now seven schools train- 
ing some 60 pupils annually. It is considered that at least one 
health visitor will be required to supervise the work of five mid- 
wives, if her duties are confined to the supervision of midwifery 
practice. If the health visitor is to undertake other duties also, 
such as nursing the sick in the homes of the people (which is what 
a public health nurse is required to do in other countries) the 
number necessary for the country as a whole will be much more. 
Even with her duties restricted to the supervision of midwives 
about 20,000 health visitors will be required to control the work 
of 100,000 midwives. 

8. Women doctors . — The number of women doctors in India, 
including graduates and licentiates, is not definitely known, but 
it is believed that their total strength will not exceed 4,000. Df 
these about a thousand are probably in public service, while 
another thousand are not, for various reasons, praetiwsing the pro- 
fession. The remaining 2,000 are, it is believed, in general 
practice. The large majority of those who are in public service 
and in private practice are working in urban areas, particularly 
in the larger towns and cities. Even in these urban areas the 
number of medical women available is not sufficient to provide 
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iitleqiiRte medical relief for women, and children, while in rural 
areas the position is much worse. Turning to preventive healtli 
work for tliese sections of tlie population, which maternity and 
cliild welfare organisations are intended to provide, we find that 
the total number of women doctors with special training in this 
branch of health administration is only about a dozen medical 
jrradiiates and about 50 or 60 licentiates. Another eight graduate.s 
arc expected to complete such training by April 1946. The licen- 
tiates have had, generally speaking, only short courses in maternity 
and child welfare work, while the women graduates have had the 
full training for the diploma in the subject. 

9. In most parts of the country maternity and child welfare 
centres are run by health visitors. Madras and Delhi are the 
only provinces in which women doctors are employed in this orga- 
nisation in both urban and rural areas. In certain provinces 
oven the supervision of this service, which is manned by liealtli 
visitors, is (*arried out by medical women without any special 
training in maternity and child welfare work. 

10. The propter development of antenatal, intra-natal and post- 
natal (^arc of women will require the employment of women doctors 
in sufficient numb(»rs in the maternity and diild welfare organisa- 
tion. In the circumstances described above it will be seen that 
th<‘ existing level of maternity and child welfan* work in the 
oountry as a whole must be of a very low standard. Our proposals 
to expand this important service as part of the future health pro- 
gramme will necessitate the training of large numbers of women 
as doctors as well as their specialisation, later, in this branch of 
licaltli Avork. 

11. The present position as regards this health service may be 
broadly summarised as follows: — 

(a) Madras is the one province in which an effort has been 
made to organise maternity and child welfare w^ork on 
systematic lines, although specially trained medical 
women devoting their whole time to the development of 
maternily and child welfare work exist in the provinces 
of Ilengal, the United Provinces and Orissa. It is 
understood that, in the Punjab also, a woman doctor has 
recently been appointed on the staff of the Director of 
Public Health to promote the development of this 
activity in the province as a whole. This lady has not 
had, it is understood, any special training in maternity 
and (ihild welfare work. 

The following is the summary of the work carried out in 1942 
in the province of Madras : — 

Fourteen district boards and 32 municipalities main- 
tained 22f) centres, which employed 51 women 
medical officers, 32 health visitors and 422 midwives. 
The total expenditure was 3*31 lakhs. It should 
be mentioned that, although a much larger number 
of medical women are employed in this organisation 
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in Madras than in other provinces, they are mostly 
licentiates and have had only a short course of 
special training: in the subject. 7,900 clinics were 
held, r)d,100 deliveries were attended to by qualified 
niidwives and a lotal of about a million home visits 
was paid by the different categories of >vorkers too(‘- 
ther. It seems unnecessary to go into the details 
of maternity and child welfare work in oIIum 
f^rovinces when only about three per cent, of the 
total birtlis could be reached by the organisation 
even in Madras, where the vServicie has been host 
developed. 

(/>) llai training under the Victoria Memorial Scbolarslnps 
s(*heme has generally proved unsatisfactory. ProbuMv 
the chief reason is lack of supervision of their work 
after training. 

(c) The main defe<*t in midwife training is the geiuM;il 

a])senc(‘ of experience in domiciliary work. 

(d) The level of training in health visitors’ schools is, willi 

the exception of Lady Heading School, generally ol ji 
low standard, particularly in respect of praedical 
training. 

(c) The general absence of either provincial or municipal 
organ isatiojis to wdiich maternity and child wcdt'aiv 
officers might be recruited has resulted in few candi- 
dates offering Ihemselves for training for the diploma 
in matornitv and child welfare. Such candidates as 
do take up the course are deficient in training in l)f>tk 
preventive and clinical pediatrics and in prevtuilivc 
obstetrics. 
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1. aims ami ol)je(*ts of a srhool health service iaclucle the 
provision of adequate health protection to school children and the 
inculcation of the hyoienic mode of life in them. A school health 
orf^anisation should provide for:-- 

(1) the maintenance of a high standard (»f environmenial 

hygiene in schools; 

(2) adequate health protection to the t hildren, based on perio- 

di(*al physical examinations, correction of defects and 
preventive work, including prophylactic, inofuilations, 
Avhere necessary, and follow-up in the homes of the 
pupils ; 

(8) health education so as to enable the child to learn and 
practise personal hygiene; 

(4) correction of defects of nutrition through a properly 

balanced midday meal and 

(5) ])hysical edxication by gymnastic* exercises and cor|>orate 

r(*(* rea t ion al a c t i vi ties. 

Adequate nutrition and physical education are so important not 
(Uily from the point of correcting existing defects in the child but 
also from that of endowing him with an abundance of health and 
vigour and Avith the poAver to enioy life that no school health 
programme can b(* considered satisfactorv without including these 
within its scope. Tn India school health services do not exist in 
most parts of the country and oven Avhere they exist, the organi- 
sations are not, at prcstuit, functioning on the (‘omprehensiA^o lines 
indicated here. ' 

Development of School Health Administration in India^ 

2. School medical inspection was started first in Raroda city In 
1900. Tn the succeeding years practically every province intro- 
duced some form of school health programme but the area covered 
1)V the service varies widely as aacII as the types of schools in which 
medical inspection is carried out. The schemes seem to cater more 
for middle and high schools than for primary schools. The Joint 
f'Oinmiftee of the Central Advisory Boards of Health and Educa- 
iion drew special attention to the frequency with which a system 
nt medical inspection was started in the Provinces, only to be 
abandoned after a short Avlule as a measure of economy. There 
Hre a numher of instances of change in policy which seem to indi- 
‘*ate that there has not been a clear appreciation of the fundamen- 
tal necessity for, and of the essential eharaetoristies of, a school 
uie(li(*;il s(*hcmc calculated to promote the health of the school (diild. 
The r^ominittce emphasised that satisfactorv arrangements for 
School medical inspection and treatment should form an essential 
part of any efficient system of public education. The conclusion. 
^^*ached in tlie report was that, with certain exceptions, school 

* These brief notes on the development of school health services in Indi.a 

based on the information contJiined in the Report on School Medical 
inspection of the Joint Committee of the Central Advisory Roards of Health 

Education ( 1941 ). 
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health work in J3ritish India is carried on in a perfunctory manner. 
Environmental hygiene is striking in its absence, particularly in 
th(‘ rural areas. Medical inspection is undertaken with inadequate 
provision, in many cases, for the treatment of the defects whicdi 
are detected and with even less provision for preventive work 
tlirougli a follow-up service. Health education has produced 
little tangible results. 

Brief descriptions of school health w'ork in a number *of pro- 
vinces are given below: — 

3 . The United Provinces . — The medical staff employed on s<^hool 
health activities consist of (1) medical officers with public health 
qualifications, who are employed on school health work alone, in 
13 of the larger towns in the province and (2) district and muni- 
cipal medical officers of health in other parts of the province, wtio 
do this work along with their other duties. Two types of inspec;- 
tion, based on a difference in the degree of thoroughness, are being 
(*arried out. They are {a) “ ordinary ’’ for vernacular middle and 
|>rimary schools in urban and rural areas and (h) “ detailed ” in 
English High and Middle Schools, English Normal Schools and 
Intermediate Colleges. In 1943, as regards (a) mentioned above, 
of 59(1 institutions under the s<ffieme 248 were visited by the 
s(*hool medical officers and medical inspection was carried out 
in respect of about a fifth of the total of 72,600 pupils on the rolls. 
In rural areas, about a fifth of the total number of 10,597 s<diools 
was visited and approximately one-seventh of the 736,300 pupils 
on the rolls w'as examined. As regards treatment facilities, a 
central clinic; has been established in each of the 13 towns where 
whole time school medical officers are employed. At these clinics 
treatment is given by the school medical officers for simple ailments 
and defects found during their inspections. In a certain number 
of places the free services of specialists have been secured for 
ophthalmic and dental cases. The total expenditure of Bs. 30,000 
per annum on these clinics is met by a charge of one anna per 
month recovered along with his fees from each pupil in tlie insti- 
tutions under the scheme. A portion of this expenditure is ear- 
marked for the free supply of glasses to poor students and of milk 
to ill-nourished children who are unable to pay for it. In oth 'r 
urban centres provision for treatment is restricted to the supply of 
a stock of simple medicines to the schools concerned for adminis- 
tration by the medical officer of health during his inspection or 
under his advice by the teachers. The position regarding treat- 
ment is even worse in rural areas where the existing dispensaries 
are situated at great distances from one another. Even here, 
however, some provision is made for elementary medical needs by 
the supply of first-aid equipment to schools through the Junior 
Bed Cross Organisation. 

4. Bengal . — In this province an Assistant Director of Public 
Health devotes his whole time to this branch of health administra- 
tion. Since 1928 a scheme of school medical inspection has been m 
existence in Calcutta city. This scheme extends to all Govern- 
ment and Government-aided seconddiry schools in the city with 
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approximately 10,000 pupils. Four school medical officers are 
employed on this scheme. Provision for the treatment of the defects 
discovered during medical inspection is meagre. An annual sum 
of about Rs. 050 is available for the purchase of all the appliances 
required and of drugs and an additional sum of Its. 300 per year 
for the free supply of spectacles to poor students. 

As regards other towns it is siated that, in the 29 municipalities 
out of a total of 117, which employ health officers, school medieval 
inspection is also done by these officers as part of their routine 
duties. Similarly in the areas of three district boards the District 
Health Officers are said to perform this work also in addition to 
otlier duties. No special provision seems to exist for giving treat- 
ment to the pupils in whom defects and disabilities are discovered. 

5. The Punjab . — In the rural areas there are five selected dis- 
trierts in which centres within a radius of two miles from a dispensary 
come under a sc^lieme of school health service. The scheme, which 
is ill its infancy, is far from elaborate. In some of the larger 
urban areas in the province, schools have combined to engage a 
whole-time doctor who conducts medical inspections and carries out 
Ireatmcnt. These scliemes are self-supporting, students from the 
fifth class upwards contributing a medical fee of Rs. 1-8 per annum 
per head. The teachers are also included in the scheme and they 
contribute Rs. 3 each, per annum. In a few of the smaller towns 
in tlie Runjab students of the sei^ondary schools pay two annas 
per mouth and in return are examined once a year and receive a 
certain amount of medical attention. 

G. Delhi Province . — In New Delhi the scliool medical service 
covers a population of about 4,000 students. The scheme is under 
the control of the Chief Health Officer, who has a man and a 
woman doctor to look after the schools for boys and girls respec- 
tively. The New Delhi municipality also employs a dentist and 
an occulist on a part-time basis for providing these services to 
file school children. Treatment for minor ailments is provided. 
A part of the cost is recovered from the pupils by charging them 
a fee of two annas per month and the share of the municipality 
towards the (‘.ost of the scheme is about Rs. 8,000 annually. In 
Delhi city two school medical offi(?ers, who are servants of the 
Rrovincial Adnnnistration, are employed. They are controlled 
by the Chief Health Officer. The service is not so well organised 
as in New Delhi. 

7. Madras .— Madras City there are four full-time medical 
inspectors, two medical inspectresses and two part-time specialists 
to work in school clinics. There are also special clinics for ear, 
nose and throat cases while those suffering from eye and dental 
affections are referred to the local hospitals. Outside Madras City 
there is no school inedicAil inspection service except in certain 
'Schools where the authorities concerned have introduced such 
inspection. 

8. We do not propose to describe the school health services in 
other provinces because they present no material differences from 
the organisations we have outlined above. 
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9. Before we close this chapter we shall refer to two other aspects 
of the school health problem. The first is tlie nutrition of school 
children. The Joint Committee's report, to which we have referred 
above, has pointed out that “ In many parts of India it is the 
(uistoin for children to have a meal before they leave for school 
and have no more food until they return home in the late afternoon. 
Such children cannot be expected to have tlie necessary energy to 
devote themselves to tlieir school tasks. It is essential, both frojii 
llie point of view of ediK'.ation and of health, that all tlie children 
should be given a midday meal, whether it is brought by the chil- 
dren from their homes or provided at the school by the authorities 
We fully endorse this view. We find from this report that, iji 
certain of the provinces in which school health services have been 
operating, the authorities concerned have realised the value of a 
midday meal for school children and that, of the total expenditure 
on school health services, a high proportion is set apart for school 
meals. Examples are ^ladras city wdth a provision of Its. 07,000 
for supplementary food and an allotment of Us. 12,000 for the 
school medical staff, and Bengal with a provision of Its. 45,000 for 
food and Its. 7^800 for medical inspection and treatment. The 
growing child is particularly susceptible to the adverse effects of 
malnutrition and imder-nutrition and no scliool liealth scheme can 
he considered satisfactory unless the provision of a balanced midday 
meal forms part of the scheme. 

10. The other aspect of the s<d]ool health problem is the (ixisting 
low standard of sanitation in many schools, particularly in tlio 
rural areas. Even those schools which are housed in buildings 
constructed for the purpose do not, in many cases, (conform to 
modern standards. A large number of schools are boused, however, 
especially' in rural areas, in rented buildings in wbicli the sanitary 
condition, the arrangement of the class rooms as regards lighting 
and ventilation and the provision of pro])er lavatory and washing 
facilities, all h^ve much to he desired. The theoretical instruction 
regarding personal hygiene, which is given to the students in lln^ 
class room, must necessarily fail to influence their life in the 
absence of these essential fac ilities to enable them to practise wiiat 
tliey arc taught. 
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viii. 

HEALTH OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 

I I 

Definition of Industrial Population 

1 . llefore begiiuiiug to clispuss the Iiealtli problems of iuduvstrial 
uerkers it is desirable to consider what secdions of tht; community 
slioiihl be included within this category. The conditions affecting 
(lie health of a worker may, broadly speaking, be divided into two 
groups, namely, those whicb he sliares with the other meinbers of 
lli(^ general community among wliom he lives and those which art; 
associated with the occupation he pursues. In regard to the latter 
lliere may be special hazards to health arising out of particular 
ofreupations. The development of anthrax by those handling wool 
or skins and hides or poisoning by lead, chrome and other substances 
wliich are used in a variety of trades or manufacturing processes 
are examples of such spc^cial hazards. There are also other factors 
which have their influence on the health of the w’orker and these 
include the lighting, ventilation and general sanitation of the 
workshop or factory, the dust and noise asso(‘iated with the working 
oiivironment and the provision that exists for rest pauses, meals 
ajul j)ervSonal cleanliness. It seems correct to hold that, over and 
ahove the general provision for health protection which the worker 
(an share with the other members of the population, lie has the 
light to claim that special measures should be taken to counteract 
tin* a<Ivers(* cfb'cts of those factors which are associated with his 
occupation. The ])rovision of such special health measurtvs is tin* 
luiutiou of an industrial or occupatioriaT health service. We 
l)clieve that, to a greater or less extent, all those who are gainfully 
(•in])loyed outside their own liomes will rrupiire the services of the 
oc(aipatioiial health organisation. While recognising this as the 
iiliiinate objective we consider that, as an interim measure, the 
Icnn, ‘‘ Industrial population may with advantage be limited 
(o tin; classes shown below: — 

Persons employed in — 

1. establishments governed by the I'actories Act ; 

2 , unregulated factories; 

Jb mines; 

4. the building industry; 

r>. large publi<* works; 

ti. transport organisations including railways, roads, inland 
waterways, high seas and doc'ks; 

plantations, tea, rubber, coffcM*. sugarcane and cinchona; 

5. <listribut i ve trades iu<*luding n*tail sho[)s and 

lb rest an runts ainl hotels. 

An. Estimate of the Probable Number of Industrial Workers 

The iiuinbor of workers in <'ertnin of the classes shown above 
‘s not known. Such iuforiuaiiou us is available is jjiven below. 
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The averag*e daily nimiher of Avorkers, in 1942, in various 
of estahlishnientvS governed hy ilie Faotories Act, are (|Uoi(‘d fiom 
a Government return: — 



Perennial. 

Seasonal. 

Governiiioiit and Tjo(‘al Fund 
factories . . . . 

299,274 

(;20 

All other factories - 



Textile 

965,459 


Kngineering .... 

224,820 


Minerals and Metals . 

82,494 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 

121,411 

1(>2,4I7 

Chemicals and Dyes . 

72,626 

1,507 

Paper and Printing . 

48,501 


Wood, Stone and Glass 

82,444 


Gins and Presses 

17,029 

141,()70 

Skins and Hides .... 

29,608 


Miseellafieeiis .... 

:1H,465 

2,201 

Total 

1,980,919 

401,418 


GRAND TOTAL . ‘2,2S‘J,2:vr 


It hatS not been j)ossible for us to obtain (‘stinia<(‘s of tin* nnnilx i 
of persons employed in certain fM cuputions. Idiese include workers 
in unregulated factories, the building trade, laigt* ])ublic works, 
inland waterways, docks, motor road trans])()rt, sugar<*am* and 
cinchona plantations, retail shops, restaurants and hotels. Siuli 
figures as we have been able to secure arc* giv(*n below: — 

1 Transport workers — 

(<i) Ft ail ways .... 77l,.‘t'S0 

(b) Tramways — ■ 

(i) Calcutta . . 

(ii) Roinbay . . . l.(HM) 

2. Indian seamen .... 112, JMM) (latcist fij'ure 

able is t’oi‘ 
in lleiij^al f'ld 
Hon. bay). 

.4. lea .... . r>SS,lb.l (Assam). 

! 11)6,81)1) (Fleiiiral). 

1)40,412 (South I lid i a) 

4. lUibber 4H,7(J4 

5. Coffee 92,504 (South India) 

The figures quoted above for factory workers and others giv(‘ 

total of a little over 5 millions and if those categories of vvojker^. 
for whom no estimates of possible numbers could be made, are 
included, the total industrial population as defined by us is like} 
to be in the neighbourhood of at least 7 or 8 millions, if not inoU' 
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Certaiiii Preliminary Considerations 

3. While industrial workers all over the world retjuire speeitil 
health measures for reasons Ave have aln^ady indicaied, we believe 
that, in India, the ne(‘d f(»r proteetinf^ tin* health of this se(dion 
of the <*omnninitv is even ^n'aier. in the highly industrialised 
(ountries of the W(*st tin* indusirial population is nioit^ stable 
than in India. The industrial worker in India, on the other hand, 
is generally a jnifi^rant from the rural areas and eontinues to keep 
contact with his home. lie lives and works in a more congested 
and nnhealthy environment than that to which he had been 
ae<mstomed. 11(5 ofttiii lives separately from his family and exposed 
to the temptations that urban conditions provide. The incidence 
of disease is therefoie hi^h ainon^ these workers and the continuous 
€5xchange of industrial po]>ula<ion, Avhic h takes ])lace between the 
large urban (;entres, where industries generally (*xist, and the rural 
ar(»as, has already been riM ognised as a fruitful source of the spread 
of infectious diseases such as i-uberculosis and leprosy. Jn the 
urban areas tluuuselves the (‘xisting (‘onditions of overcrowding and 
insanitation are largely associated with the inHux of industrial 
workers, who live widely dis[>(‘rs(Ml among the general p(»pulation. 
A high incidence of divseasc- in the former has therefore its rep(n’* 
eiission on the health of the (Muumunity both in industrial areas 
and in the villages. 

1. The war has aggrava(<‘d (In* previous conditions of overcrowd- 
ing in all indusfriiil an^as. For instance, the ])opulation of 
(Vwnpore was at ilu; IJ)4I census about 487,000. In October 1944, 
when we visited the ciiy, we wt*re told that its inhabitants numbered 
approximately 800,000. A similar abnormal rise in population has 
been reported from Calcutta, llombay and other industrial centres. 
The result has been to produce overcrowding on an unprecedented 
scale, as the inc?(*as(* in housing ac'commodation has fallen far short 
(»f the rise in population. We diaw special attenti(ui to this state 
of affairs because a possible result of further development of industry 
in tile ])ost-war ])eriod may be to aggravate existing conditions (d 
overmowding, unless ad(M|uat(' mt^asures can be undertaken to safe- 
guard against such a ])ossibility . Minimum standards for housing, 
whi(‘h would (uisure the h('al<h of the Avorkius, will have to bo laid 
down. We are eontid(‘nt that the enforcement of thewSe standards 
is not likely to arouse any great (opposition. Indeed, enlightened 
industrialists have repeatedly expressed before us the view that 
they would weleomc the laying down of such standards. We shall 
deal witli ovenwowding in greater detail, later in this eliapter, 
in the section relating lo housing. 

We sliall now take up, for brief consideration, the different 
aspects of the industrial health problem. 

Morbidity and Mortality amonig Industrial Workers 

5. No reliable figures of morbidity and mortality among indus- 
trial workers are available. The maebinery for ]>roviding such 
information does not exist at ])resont. Many factories have no 
dispensaries and hence a reliable record I'overing all industrial 
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workers (’aiiuot be bud. b'lirther, the inform atiou avtailable from 
sueli industrial establishments as maintain dispensaries or hospitals 
is ineomplete. Reasonably complete morbidity statistics are likely 
lo dcTelop only if there be health insurance for the workers, which 
piovides for the (‘ertilication of sickness before they become eligible 
for cash benefit. Such a scheme is, broadly speakinj^, non-existent 
in fhe countr}'. Tiie deaths amon^ industrial workers are included 
in those for the community as a whole and are not shown sejiarately 
in the statistics whi(;h the authorities publish. In the circum- 
stances we do not propose to put forward ( ertaiii fi^Mires which came 
to our notice. 

(I. Jiivinj^ in the midst of the general population industrial 
workers are sub ject to those diseases which are iprevabmt amon^ the 
former. In addition they are also subject to other ( aiises of morbi- 
dity and mortality associated with their occupations, partimilarly 
those wliich are of a hazardous nature. As regards jifeneral diseases, 
their jirevalence amonj^ industrial workers must at least be as high 
as in tlie ])opulation as a whole. For reasons to which we have 
already referred we think it probable that the incidence of certain 
of these diseases might even be liigher among industrial workers, 
particularly of tuberculosis, bromdiitis and Uvsthma. 

7. liittle information is available regarding the iiu'idence of 
O(*cupational diseases in India. \\\ Kngland medical practitiomus 
are required to notif}^ under Section 73 of 11 h‘ Facdory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, certain diseases contrac ted in a faclorv oi* workshop. 
In India, no such provision (‘xists umbu* tin* Factories Acd. 
Anthrax is notifiable under the local Self-Government Ac*ls in 
certain ])rovinces, although not as an industrial disease', lint no 
statistic's rc'lating to its iucidenc*e are available. Fnch'i' the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act a list of diseases has bc'c'ii dc'c lared 
lo be oc’C'upational diseases. Compensalion is payablcj by the 
employer to a workman if he has been continuously in c*mploymenl 
for a period of not less than six months and lias con 1 1 acted any 
of these diseases during that period. The number of claims made 
in a year is, however, very small- -probably less than 10 — so that 
these figures give no indication as t<» tlic probable incidence of 
industrial diseases. 

Medical Relief ^ 

8. Provision Inside the Jactorif . — The Factories Act enables 
Provincial Governments to make it obligatory on an industrial 
establishment to make provision for first aid. We are satisfied that 
the first aid arrangements provided hy the great niajority of tlie 
factories come up to tlic standard laid down by the Factories Act. 
As regards disjiensaries run by industrial establislimeiits, with some 
exceptions, the position is not so sutisfac tory. Drugs and equip- 
mi'ut are, irt the majority of these dispc^iisuries, in short supply. 
There was a general complaint of shortage of quinimj, particularly 
in Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 

9. Provision outside the fdctory , — The general conclusion that 
we have reached us the result of our survey of the total provisiou 
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iol* jiiedical relief outside the factory for industrial workers by 
Governnieiits, local bodies, employers and private practitioners is 
(hat tlic existing facilities must be considered to be, on the whole, 
(juite inadequate. 

10. IMn; fa<*ilitit^s providetl by Provincial (Joverjiinents and local 
bodies Tor imhistrial workers are, generally speaking, (hose avail- 
able for the community as a wliole. The graven insufticiem^y of such 
j)rovision for the comjiiunity lias been pointed out, in seme detail, 
in Chapter I IJ of this volume of the report. Jjarge industrial 
centres are either large ci(i<*s or are in close association with 
them. In such places tln^ provision for medicail relief may be 
expected to be higher than that for the country as a whole. 
N^evertheless, the existing facilities are inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the workers. We may illustrate this by a brief 
riiference to thrift* industrial c(‘iitres Ahmedabacl, Cawnpore and 
the Hooghly industrial area. The ]>opulation of Ahmedabad at 
the 1J)41 census was nearly ()00,00(). It is emtain that this popula- 
tion must have iiicr(*ased considerably in the siiccecaling years; 
although we are not in a position to estimate the rise. The total 
numb(;r of hospital beds available in Ahmedabad is f‘180. There 
are some 850 men and 25 women medical practitioners. An out- 
pati(mts dispensary is lun by the T(*xtile Jiubour Association of 
Ahm(‘dabad. Th(‘S(^ facilities nun’ be considered to be better than 
those which exist in some oth(‘r towns. Hut, consiilering the size 
and needs of this larg(‘ city, the total provision for medi(*al aid 
seems to be quite inadecpuite. In (\iwnpoie the l^rovincial (fovern- 
ment maintains a general hospital and a women's hospital. 
Factory employers, under a combined scheme, run the Mcllobert 
(hinj ilosjiital for mill assistants only, /.c., uj>per class factory 
workers. In addition there is an American Mission Hospital for 
wonnm and (hildren. The total number of medical practitioners 
in the city is about 100. The Medical Olticer of Health, Cawnpore, 
states that the available medical facilities were insufficient for the 
inhabitants of the <-ity with its normal po])ulation of two to three 
hiin(Ii*c(l thousand, which lias increased to 800,000 owing to the 
influx of labour under war conditions, while the provision for 
medical aid has remained the same. As regards the Hooghly 
industrial area the (Oiief Inspector ' of factories, Hengal, stated 
I hat “ medical relief whether by way of institutions provided by 
(Joveinment or otherwise, or private medical piactitioners, is 
inadequate to meet the needs of both the general nml industrial 
communities. Staff, equipment and drugs are also inadequate.” 

11. It must be pointed out that, although we have included the 
geneial practitioners in each area as ])art of the provision for 
medical relief, a large ])roportion of industrial workers is unable 
to pay for and obtain the services of such practitioners. They must 
depend mainly on the out-patient and in-patient departments of 
hospitals and on the dispensaries maintained by the public 
authority or on institutions provided by employers. 
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12. S|)(M*ial reference is necossai’v to inediral facilities iu planta- 
tions and mining* areas. From the eviden<*e we rc'ceived and from 
onr own observations llie existing provision in plantation areas 
b*aves miieli to be desired. The dispensaries maintained in two 
plantations which \Ne visited in South India were of a low 
standard. One of these was in <‘harge oF a homeo]>athi<* doctor 
and sto(*lxed homeopathic drugs as well as those iiscmI in modern 
s<*ientific medicine. Both disptmsaries were small in size and the 
standard of cleanliness was definiitdy low. Conditions in the 
Dooars plantations in Bengal cannot be said to be better. 

18. At the same time reference should also be made to better 
conditions elsewhere. From information received from ihv 
Secretary of the Planters' Association of South India, the planta 
tioii districts of the Anamalais, Nilgiris Wynaad, South Nilgiris. 
Travaneorc and Central Kanan Dcvaiis togetlier have an area of 
250,()(M1 a<*res and employ about 200,000 labourers. The total 
hospital accommodation available in the ari‘a is 1,270 beds in SI 
hospitals. This c*annot bt* considcue<l as an insiifticient provision 
as it represents () l)e<ls per 1,000 of the population, whi(di is about 
25 times that wlii.ch is now available for th(» general ])opulation 
in the ('onntry as a whole. In some of the laigcu* hospitals 
graduates in medicine are emy>loyed, while tin* smaller })lantations 
utilise the services of meilical licentiates. In the Nilgiris, 
however, some plantations have even compounders in (‘harge (»f 
their medical institutions. 

14. Provision for medical relief in the coal-mines of Ilanigunj, 
A.sansol and Dhanbad are not, speaking generally, satisfactory. 
We noted that some collieries employed medical licentiates, on a 
part-ti7ne basis, for Bs. 15 or Its. 20 per month. This is the salary 
of a peon and it does not seem unreasonable to expect that the 
servient* which the miners would receive for such salaries would bo 
comparable iu value. 

Rehabilitation 

15. 4'his important aspc'ct of medical relief for workers has 
hardly been develope<l in tli(‘ country. We did not find, during 
our touis, in any industrial area a centre whieli undertakes the 
rehabilitation and retraining of the worker, so as to enable him 
to take up work again after he had been disabled by an accident. 
Provision for the snp]>ly of artifi<’ial limbs and artificial ey(‘S 
is also ([uite inadequate. 

Accidents 

1(). The rules relating t-o aceddents, wdiieli have been framed by 
Provincial Governments under the provisions of the Factories A<*t, 
appear to be adequate and they arc, generally speaking, followed 
by most of the larger concerns. TJhere is, however, evidence to 
show that some of the smaller establishments try to evade the 
notifii^ation of accidents. 
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17. Accidents are classified as fatal, serious and minor. The 
following figures for the total iiuiuher of accidents in British India 


relate to the year 1942: — 

Fatal 32.3 

Serious 9,111 

Minor 44,740 

Total 54,174 


18. Tn thos(‘ fa(‘tovles in which disjxmsaries and hospiUils exist, 
the treatment of patients is undertaken at these institutions. 
Where such provision is not available the cases are sent to local 
public- instiltutionsi. Very few factories possess their own 
ambulances. Many utilise the fa<*tory lorry or (*ar. In several 
instan(*es it was reported to us that workers had to make their own 
arrangements for conveyance to hospital. 

19. Abolition of th(‘ defeiu-e of common ein])loyinents makes 
(unployers responsible for eompmisation in many cases of accidents. 
I^’lns jjrohahly leads to reluct^ince to notify accidents in the case of 
certain (unj)loyers. But we have reason to think that, with the' 
growth of the trade union movement, worktus are becoming better 
organ is(Ml and more (‘onscions of their rights. It has not been 
possible foi- us to examine in detail the working of the Workmen’s 
(Compensation Act. Keference should, however, be made to the 
re])iosentation received by us from certain organisations that (‘ases 
under the Act have a t(‘ndt*ncy to <lrag on in some provin(‘es in 
which t kunpi'iisation Coiuts sit only twice a year. Some industrial 
i*sta])lishmeiits have insund tln*mselves against the claims of 
workmen for coMpensation an l no difficulty arises in such cases for 
the payment of compensation, Tn other 'establishments disputes 
lietwecm employers and ( Tii|>loy(‘es arc not uncommon. These 
disputes are settled in tin* ('ourt of the Commissioner for Work- 
men's Compensation or b\ t!‘c District Magistrates who are 

( ommissioners for this juirposi^ in their districts. Tlie trend of 
(‘vidence is that, in the majority of cases, the claim of the worker 
is upheld by the Court. It has been rejiresented to us that, on 
certain occasions, the amount of compensation sanctioned is 
inadequate*, for instance, a sum of Rs. 900 for the loss of a riglit 
arm. 

20. We believe that theie is a (‘ase for a simplification of the 
procedure laiil down in flu* Woikmen’s (kmipensation Aid and tliat 
this (juestion deserv(»s early consideration. 

Sanitatioin, Lighting and Ventilation of Factories 

21. Legal provision for ensuring the health and safety of the 
worker has been made in ('lKH)ter TTl of the Factories Act. 
Section 18 of the Act lays down that “ every factory shall be kept 
clean and free from effluvia arising from any drain, privy or other 
^uiisanee and shall he eleansed at such time and hy such methods 
ns may he prescribed We consider it essential that siieh Provin- 
cial Governments as have not framed rules under this section should 

so without delay, because, from the point of view of the health 
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of the worker, it is necessary that certain minimum standards of' 
cleanliness inside the f.actorv should he laid down and enforced. 

22. I'^nder Section 14, the Provincial Government has the power 
to prescrihe that every fa<‘tory shall he ventilated in accordance with 
such standards and by such methods as may he pres(‘ribed. We 
understand that rules under this head have been framed by every 
Provincial Government except tliat of the l^un jab and the evideina' 
before us sugfj^ests that the oltservance (»f these rules is reasonably 
satisfactory. 

2d. In some of the textile mills workers complained that humi- 
difi(*ation was overdone to sin h an extent as to interfere witli com- 
fortable working? conditions, it bein^ stressed by some of the 
workers’ representatives that such increase in moisture was made by 
factories using* the <‘h caper quality of 3 >^arn in order to prevent their 
frequent breakages. This is a matter for expert investigation. 

24. Progress has been made for protection against dust in the 
large textile industries, but the ])osition in jute mills is unsatis- 
factory. Dust was in evidemai in the blow rooms and in the bleach- 
ing departments. Similarly, in cement factories in Southern India, 
there was considerable evidence of dust in the (‘rushing mill and 
in the packing departments. In some of the places we visited the 
workers were found protecting their nostrils by lying the end of 
their turbans round their nose. In no place did we notice that 
the workers were jirovided with masks. 

2«*i. Section 15 of the Act, which deals with cooling arrange- 
ment in facdories, has worked reasonably .siitisfactorily in the 
factories which Ave visited. In some of the factories we found that 
('ffectiA^e air-conditioning devices have been installed. Air-condi- 
tioning, besides ensuring higher oflicienc^y and aiding- in the manu- 
facturing processes, contributes mindi to the comfort and well- 
being of the workers. 

Drinking Water Supply 

26. The provision of water supply in factories is regulated by 
section 19 of the Act. We found that, in some factori(*s, workers 
had to Avalk long distances for drinking Avater. In certain casevs 
drinking water supplies Avere kept not far from latrines. In sonic 
establishments we noted that the .salary of the waterman had to 
be paid by the employees. We are particularlv draAving attention 
to such matters because we consider that it should be obligatory 
oil all owners of factories to provide, free of charge, safe and cool 
drinking water in adequate quantities to their Avorkers and that b 
should* be readily accessible to them. 

Personal Cleanllnees of the Workers 

27. Washing and cleansing facilities cannot be considered 
adequate in many industrial establishments wo visited. This 
remark applies particularly to the mining industry. It may, 
however, be mentioned that the Tata Goal Mines, Dbanbad, iprovid(? 
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roa?w)nably adequate arrauf^etnents for these purposes and their 
example may, with advanta«*e, ])e followed hy other establishments. 

Special Clothing and Protection of the Eye of the Worker 

28. Tlie ])rovisiou of spec ial cdothin^ in eertain oeeupations is of 
f»:reat imi)ortaneo. The attitude of the representatives of trade 
unions, who appeared before us, was that they would welcome 
protective clothing provided it was supplied by factory owners. 
Tt was ur^ed that the wop:es whic*h employees received would not 
enable them to ])urchase such clothing even at cost price. The 
need for such special protcMdive clothing c annot be ovcn’-emphasised 
in the c^ase of those occupations whic*h are likely to soil the clothes 
of the worker or produce spec ific: risk to his health in the absen(*e 
of such protection. The Cordite Factory at Coonoor has given a 
lead ill tliis direction. 

20. The wearing of protective eye glasses is not strictly enforced 
even where employers provide them. We found them hung up 
on w’alls in many (‘ases. The cdiance of foreign bodies getting into 
the? eyes is not negligible iu c*c*rtairi occupations. The damage done 
may lead to scuious cons(M|uenf*es involving, in some cases, loss of 
sight to the worker and the? payment of hcnivy compensation hy the 
employer. Tt may be that thc^ disinclination of the employees to 
use glasses is due to their unsuitable dc‘sign, in as muc»h as they 
ar<\ in the majority of lasc's, of the closed goggle-type with no 
vcuitilation to the c've. 

Urinals and Latrines 

80. Tillies made by tbe Ooveunments of Bombay and Madras 
under the? provisions of the Fac tories Acd require that fac^tory owners 
should ])rovicle one seat for c^very 50 workers where the total numher 
of employees exceeds 200. We have no information as to wdiat 
standards have been prescribed by other jirovincos. 

81. We were particularly struck by tbe absence of urinals and 
latrines in c‘oal-miru\s. We were informed that miners used the 
goafs and unused gallerit*s as latrines and that sweepers went round 
clc*aning them. The inac*cc\ssihility of some of these placcis and the 
darkmvss that prc»vails in them make it doubtful whether proper 
c leaning will c?ver he carried out. The iucidence of hook-worm 
infestation among the mining population, as shcwvn in a report of 
tin? Asansol Mine's Board of TTc'alth, appears to he high. Among 
colliery workc?rs the perc'entage of infestation was fi8*8, wdiile the' 
corresponding ptr*c*entages for the rural and town populations were 
only 87*1 and 18*0 respectively. The Koyal Commission on Labour 
commented adversely on the sanitary conditions that existed under- 
ground in the c'oal-niines and recommended that bucket latrines 
should be provided at convenient spots and a suitable staff of 
sweepers employed to keep the latrines clean. This reeommenda- 
lion has not been carried out and the conditions that prevail are 
JniK'h the same as those on which Ihe Boyal Commission commented. 
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Housing 

82. By far the most iniiportaut matter that we have had to con- 
sider ill connection with the health of the industrial worker is the 
housing problem. We are not satisfied with the housing conditions 
prevailing in any of the places we visited. Overcrowding is a 
feature common to all these centres, further, the hygienic 
condition of the houses and their surroundings is, in most cases, 
very unsatisfactory. Certain re(*ent figures presented by the (8iief 
hhigineer of the Calcutta Corporation show that 27 per cent, of the 
|)opulation in that city live in hustres. Yet, under the existing 
City Munici|)al A(*t, land owners are responsible for the sanitary 
and hygienic conditions in them ! The Bihar Tjabour Enquiry 
(!ominittee report of 1940 made strong remarks about the housing 
of labour in industries adjacent to or w ithin the limits of municipa- 
lities or even in rural areas. The report of the Bent Enquiry 
Committee of the Bombay Government shows that, some years ago, 
in Ahmedabad there was already a deficit of over 20,000 working 
class tenements. Tlie Textile Labour Em|uiry (/Oinmittee reported 
that, in Bombay in 1980, the employers provided some 4,000 and 
odd tenements, three (juarters of wlii< h were single loom habitations, 
against a w^orking class population of over 150,000. In Ahmedabad 
less than 8,000 (the majority being single-room tenements) w^ere 
provided for over 100,000 workers. In the tenements (constructed 
and owned by the Government of Bombay, (>8,000 persons in 1989 
were housed in 18,000 rooms. An eiKpiiry conducted in 1988 by 
its Labour Oflice showed that 91*24 per cent, of the families covered 
by the enquiry lived in one-room tenements; the average number 
living in (‘ach had arisen in 1941 to 4*01. In 1988, 74 per cent, of 
the population of Bombay lived in one-room tenements, which 
constituted 84 per cent, of the total tenements in the city. In 
the same years, 02 per cent, of the families in Cawnport' and 08 
per cent, of the families in Lucknowr lived in one-room tenements. 
In Bengal, at the outbreak of the war, there were only 40, ()()() 
one-room tenements for nearly 150,000 workers in the (valcutta and 
Howrah area. The activities of Tmprov(*rnent Trusts and Municci- 
palities have made little impression upon the housing difficulties 
of industrial workers, though in some places th(»y have relieved the 
housing difficulties of the middle-classes. 

88. The assumption underlying the majority of working class 
housing schemes lias been in the past that w'orkmen and their 
families need only single-room tenements. In siudi quarters the 
observance of the ordinary decencies of life is impossible. Further, 
as the room has generally to meet all the recjuiremcmts of the 
family, including crooking, living and sb^eping, it becomes impos- 
sible to keep it reasonably clean and sanitary. The filth and 
squalour which we saw in the aha fas of Tawnpore or the hust.ees 
of Calcutta are indescribable. A dark dingy room of about 10 ft. 
by 8 ft. in size, built in such a manner that neither light nor air 
can enter it and with, as in the case of the coal-mines area, as 
many as 8 or 10 persons not infrequently living in it, represents 
the type of living ac(*ommodation which w’orkers have to accept in 
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these eongested iRclustrial centres. Waslunf' and bathing facilities 
us well as latrine accommodation are often non-existent. Indeed, 
men and women have to go sometimes two or three furlongs in 
muddy roads and without light to answer the calls of nature, 
'rhe inconvenience they have to undergo is aggravated during rains. 
We have taken (hiwnpore and Calcutta as examples. The position 
no hettiu* in other large industrial cities such as Bombay, 
AhmtMlabad, Madura and Coimbatore^. In the plantati(»ns we were 
shown (|uarb*rs inlo which ue eouhl enter only by crawling. In 
the ( oal-inines area housing conditions are equally unsaiisfa(‘toiy. 

As against this dark pichire reference must be made io the 
ciVoris that certain enlightened employers have made to ameliorate 
tin* housing condition of tlieir workers. We ])articularly desin* 
Ic mention, in terms of appreciation, the housing scheme for 
workers which the Madura mills have started. In Harveypatti we 
saw spacious grounds, detached <[uarters with two rooms 10 ft. by 
iO ft., a verandah, a court-yard, a .separate latrine, bathing pla<e, 
a garden and a small plot where flowers and vegetables could be 
oniwu. The bouses are built by the company but a worker (an 
a(*([uir(‘ ]>ropri(*tary rights over it after paying a rent of Its. 4 |)t*r 
month loi’ a period of 12 years. Some other employers have also 
attempted to solve, at partially the bousing difficulties of 

their workers by providing <juarters for them. In this connection 
K'lerence may be made to some of the places visited by us, the 
l)(4hi Clotli Afills, Ltd., and tlie Birla Mills at Delhi the Tatas 
and tile ludiaii Steel and Wire Brodm ts at Jamshedpur, the Bata.s 
and some of the Jute,. Mills in the Calcutta industrial area, Mic 
Spring ^lills in Bomliay, the British Indian Corporation and the 
Ihgg- SutluM-land grouj) in Cati’Hpore. Some of these housing 
hemes are good, some of indiifeicut quality while others are 
unsai isfaelory . We noticed a desire on the ])art of employers to 
liclp in the solution of tlie housing iprobIt;7n. but their main 
f^rievanee was that neither sites nor building niaterial^i were avail- 
^d)le in ^va^-time. Employers cannot, even in the post-war period, 
<imv out any large scale liousing programme for their workers 
unless lliev a IV lielped to seeure sites for building purposes. Tii 
dlls e<)uue< tion tin* question ot such legivslative and administrative 
'^rtion as may be iiccessar> has been considered in Volume II whT{*h 
'I<*u]s witli oiii’ recommendat ions. 


NutriUon of the Worker 

4 >. The diet of workers in factories, mines and plantations is 
ficiUMally of a low standard and la(*ks the es.sential nutritive 
ul(‘ini‘n(w., V\\. wen* particularly struck with the low quality of 
du* staple diet of woikers in Madras and Bengal, Tlie position in 
jo milk consumption is unsatisfactory in all parts of the 
Miiiiit’v. The average level of wages in Bombay and Ahmedabail 
liigher ihau in other places and, from the evidem*e we colleeted, 
hav(* reason to believe that a more nutritive diet is taken by 
in tliese two cities than in other parts of India. 
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36. In tlie Province of Madras and in Jamshedpur an effort has 
been made to encourage workers to take meals at regular hours. 
The provision of facilities by way of canteens inside the factory 
and a system of proper rest pauses should go a long way to change 
the present irregular habits, in the case of many workers, in respect 
of time of meals. We saw an excellent canteen in Arvind Mills in 
Ilombay and another at the Century Mills. In both places the 
nrr«nngements for serving food to the workers were satisfactory. 
Seating accommodation for each person was provided separately 
and food was served in ihals on neat little tables. The cost of a 
full meal at the Century Mills was said to be As. 2-9. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Jamshedpur, maintains canteens and hotels 
at which excellent meals, much below the prices in the local bazaar, 
are served. Another good canteen we visited was the one run by 
the Radhakrishna Mills at Coimbatore. Bombay seems to have 
given the lead in this matter to the rest of the country and wc 
understand that there are some 113 canteens in the Province, 16 of 
them suppplying cooked food while the majority serve tea and 
refreshments only. The textile industry runs 85 of these canteens. 
In Madras, Bengal and iN’orthern India, we were told by many 
employers and some employees that the social habits of the people 
and their caste prejudices are impediments to the development of 
the canteen system. But caste prejudices are gradually dying 
out. While it may be necessary to make separate provision for 
orthodox and unorthodox workers in the beginning, we have little 
doubt that, in due course, these prejudices will disappear. Tn 
fact the development of the canteen ^slem may have a salutorv 
effect in this direction. 

37, In some of the factories we visited co-operative stores and 
societies were in existence.. The Cordite Factory, Coonoor, the 
Madura Mills and the Arvind Mills have well organised co-operative 
Stores. At the Cordtfe Factory Stores fresh vegetables and fniils 
were available to the workers. The development of co-operative 
stATes^ and of the co-operative movement among workers requires 
fostering. 

Hours of Work < 

38. We realise that there is an economic aspect to the question 
of regulaiing the hours of work and we do not feel confident to speak 
with authority on this vsubject. But there is also a health aspeel 
which we cannot ignore. The number of hours an individual is 
called upon to work has a bearing on his health. Long hours lead 
to fatigue which, if continued from day to day, injures the heaUk 
of the employee, reduces his working capacity and increases his 
liability to accidents. The Factories Act of 1934 has laid down 
maximum hours, under normal conditions, for perennial 

as 54 hours per week and for seasonal factories 60 hours The 
principle of a 48-hour week was accepted by the Washington 
Convention in 1921. In recent years the tendency has 
stress the need for an even smatler figure. Before the war t ie 
United States and France were, generally speaking, working ^ 
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hours per week. In Great Britain the Factories Act merely 
prescribes hours of work for women and children and leaves those 
affecting men to be regulated by collective bargaining. Effective 
trade union organisations have helped the employees to achieve, 
for all practical purposes, a 45-hour week in Great Britain. The 
question for consideration is whether, in the interest of the health 
of the Indian worker, a reduction in the prescribed hours of work 
is desirable. He has, generally speaking, a poor physique. His 
standard of nutrition is low. He has no clean surroundings to live 
in. These are matters which should be taken into consideration 
in arriving at a decision as to whether the longer hours prescribed 
in India as compared with those laid down in the countries 
mentioned above, are justified from the point of view of the health 
of the worker. 

We must record that enlightened employers are in favour of 
shorter hours of work, and in our recommendations we have, taking 
into consideration the health point of view, made a specific sugges- 
tion that a forty-five hour week should be adopted. 

Transpoirt , . 

fSO. Transport facilities for workers were reported to be inade- 
quate in almost all the centres we visited. Workers who live at a 
distance have to walk as many as four or five miles to and from 
work. When it is remembered that the Indian labourer has to 
work in perennial faf‘tories 54 hours a week and in seasonal 
factories 00 hours, it will be seen that the question of transport 
assumes considemble Importance from the point of view of his 
health. The long hours he has to work and the distance he has, 
in many cases, to walk to and from the place of work would result 
in fatigue, which must have its adverse effect on his health and 
efficiencv. The question of transport is intimately connected with 
that of housing. While in some of the smaller places it may be 
possible to provide working class quarters in areas not too far 
from the factories, such provision has to be ruled out in the case 
of large cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Cawnpore. 
In these towns new housing schemes can obviously be undertaken 
only in suburban areas situated at considerable distances from 
the factories. In these circumstances the provision of cheap 
transport is essential. The extent to which transport facilities 
should be providcd^is a matter for local investigation. 

Rest Shielten 

40. Rest shelters, where they were provided, were found to be, 
in almost all cases, sheds with corrugated iron roofs and with 
f^ement or brick floor. We do not approve of such roofing material, 
which will become heated up in the summer. Many employers 
said that, in factories which have open space and shady trees, 
workers prefer to rest dni^ng certain periods of the year in the open 
ander the trees. It must be remembered that the sun in the 
s^unmer h hot in most parts of this country and that workers need 
apipreciate protection against sun and rain. It is undesirable, 
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from the point of view of their health, that workers should be 
allowed to remain inside tlie factory during rest hours. We saw 
in several factories workers sleeping inside steel boxes meant for 
the storage of bobbins. Tn some places we noticed them taking 
their meals near their machines on bales of cloth or seated amidst 
dirty surroundings. The plea that workers hesitate to use rest 
shelters for taking food on account of caste prejudices is not con- 
vincing. If rest shelters are provided, w^orkers will find their own 
favourite spots and will form their own little groups in the same 
manner \n which the better classes form groups in their (dubs. 

Drink and Drug Habits 

41. The prevalence of drink and drug habits varies from pro- 
vince to province and in the different industrial areas in the same 
province. An analysis of the evidence available to us shows that 
these habits may be described as excessive in eight industrial 
centres, moderate in four, decreasing in six and on the increase in 
five centres. The question of restricting the use of al(*ohol by 
industrial workers will have to he considered both from the point 
of vi(‘w of its direct etfecd on the health of the worker and from 
that of preventing, as far as possible, the diversion* of a portion 
of his meagre resources from essentials such as food, clothing and 
shelter for himself and his def^endents to intoxicant drinks and 
drugs for the purpose of .a temporary sense of well-being and 
freedom from care. 

Women Industrial Workers and Special Provision for them and their 
Infants 

42. AVe should like to draw special attention to the lack of 
sufficient facilities for health work among women factory labour and 
to the inadequacy of the available number of women doctors, nurses 
and health visitors for work of this nature. 

43. The employment of women workers makes it essential that 
there should he provision for nurseries or creches where their chil- 
dren can he left and given proper food and attention while tin* 
mothers are away at work. The Indian Factories Act has 
empowered Provincial Ocjvernments to inake rules fa) requiring 
that, in jmy specified factory where more than 50 women are 
ordinarily employed, a suitable room should he reserved for use hv 
the children of such women, who are below six years of age and (h) 
prescribing the standards of siudi rooms and the nature of the 
supervision to he exercised over the children therein. The 
Government of Bombay have made rules for the provision of 
crec^hes in factories where 100 women are emiployed. Thy 
Government of Madras has not, so far, made any rules in this 
conn^f^tion. The position in regard to the provision of creches 
is worse in Madras than in Bombay, though there are some gooti 
creches in some of the larger mills. The absence of a statutor>^ 
obligation, however, makes employers indifferent about providing 
creches. Tn Bihar provision has now been made for the establish- 
incnt of creches if the number of women workers in’ a factory 
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exceeds 50. In Bengal the provision of creches is not a statiitojy 
ohligatioii. Some of the larger (*oncems, including the jnte 
mills, have, however, voluntarily established tliein and have also 
included the su[)ply of milk and supervision for the children. The 
slandards reacihed by these ru’eches in respect of such provision 
are not, however, satisfactory. In the United Provinces Section JG 
of the" Maternity llenefit Act, 1938, gives power to the l^rovinciai 
Government to make rules for the provision of creches and for their 
supervision. Rule .11 framed under this Act lays down tin* 
standards in regard to creches. Milk for babies and children is 
provided, free of charge, at these creches. Kxisting creches in 
ihe plantations in the Dooars are not working satisfactorily, lln? 
cliief defect bcUBg absence of arrangements for feeding the cliildrcii 
while their mothers are away at work. 

44. Maternity Benefit iWi/S are in existence in all provinct*s 
except Bengal, Bihar and Orissa* In the first two, however, we 
understand that women are receiving maternity benefit in the case 
of all ihe larger industrial establishmenfs, including plantations. ' 
The maximum period for benefit allowed under the different Proviii- 
rial Acts four weeks before and four weeks after childbirtb. Under 
the InteiTiatipnal I/abour Convention the period recoinmonded is 
six weeks in l)oih cases. The grant of maternity benefit is of great 
i?nj)orlauce from the point of view of the health of the mother amP 
of' the (hild. In India infant and inaterual mortality rates are 
high. Therefore the need for giving the woman worker the period 
of rest regarded as necessary nndcr the International Labour Con- 
vention must, in our view, l>c recognised. 

45. We were assort'd that the enforcement of ihe Maternity 
Ih'iiefii Acts did not result in any decrease in the niiniher of women 
employed in ihe provinces of Madras and Bombay, lii older to 
enable a woman to obtain maternity benefit, t^ertification of her 
piegiiaiicy is necessary. We are not satisfied witli the existing 
facilities tor the (’eriification of ])regnaney. Women doctors an* 
not ordinarily employed in dispensaries and indtistrial areas 
generally suffer from an atute shortage of them. W(* uuderstaml 
that some women are reluctant and even definitely ohjcei to sulunlt 
themstdves to examination by men doctors. 

Factoqr Inspection 

46. The factory inspection staff in the provinces is at present 
tpiite inadequate. .The Gommissioner of 1/abour in Madras consi- 
dered that it is not possible for an inspector to do more than 250 
inspections satisfactorily in a year. The evidence given before us 
goes to prove that ihe factory iuspec-tion staffs ro(|uire strengthening 
in all the provinces. In our opinion the aim should be to have the 
daff suftieieutly strengthened to ensure the iuspeeiiou of all 
factories at least twice a year. 

47. One of the qtiestions to which we gave some attention was 
ihat of elementary training for factory inspectors in public health. 

Chief Tnspo(‘tor of Factories, Bengal, considered that, at the 
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present stage of industrial development, such training was unneces- 
sary. On the other hand the Chief Inspector of Factories, United 
Provinces, took a different view. He said that training in public 
health would enable an inspector to administer more satisfactorily 
the safety and welfare provisions of the Factories Act. Further, 
it would make it easier for the factory and public health departments 
to (^o-operate in an effective manner. TJie (iovemment of Madras 
has i-eceiitly instituted a three-weeks’ course in public health for 
factory inspectors. While this is to be welcomed, the consensus of 
opinion among those who expressed their views on tlie subject 
was that the period of training should be at least three months. 

The Zoning of Industry 

48. Industrial towns in India have grown up, m the past, in a 
haphazard manner and it is common to find factories in areas which 
are predominently residential. The Madras Public Health Act 
and the Madras Town Planning Act have recognised the principles 
of zoning. Legislation in other provinces is not so definite and 
clear. We learnt from the Director of Public Health, Madras, 
that his Government has advised local bodies, through executive 
instructions, to set apart industrial areas and that installation ot 
fapiories ii noinrally ‘pfennitfe“d"T5\ily "In "Such areas.- 3Ve were also 
informed by him that the policy of the Madras GoverumenT; was to 
discourage local bodies from renewing the licenses of factories 
already existing in residential areas unless the motive power is 
electricity. The Madras Public Health Act provides that urban 
authorities should notify the residential areas within their territory 
in a period of one year and that no new factories or workshops or 
workplaces should be permitted to be established in them. 

Admlnistvatioin of the Faetoriee Act 

49. The Factories Act has given wide dis(iretioiiary powers to 
(diicf inspectors and other inspectors of factories in the matter of 
instituting prosecutions in cases where there have been infringe 
meuts of factory rules. In our opinion prosecution should, under 
sucli circumstances, be the rule and not an exception. The evidence 
given before us by iuspccdurs and chief inspectors of factories is 
that courts are not inclined to impose heavy fines for offences under 
the Fa(;tories Act. While we are not lu a position to verify those 
statements we must record our opinion that violations of the 
Factories Act and of the rules made under it should not be regarded 
leniently and that deterrent punishment is necessary in such cases. 

Unregulated Faetoiries 

50. The Factories Act defines a factory as meaning any premises 
where^^O or more employees are working or were working on any 
day o}‘ the preceding twelve months and in any part of wlii(di a 
manufacturing proc^ess is being carried on with the aid of j>owei 
oj* is ordinarily so carried oil. Section 5 of the A(d gives power to 
Provincial Governments to make any of the provisions of th^ 
Factories Act applicable to factories in which the manufacturing 
process is being carried on, with or without the use of power, 
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whenever ten or more workers are working in it, or have worked 
therein on any day of the preceding twelve montliwS. Further, 
these Governments have been authorised to apply, by certain 
amendments carried out in 1940 and 1941, some of the provisions 
of the factories Act to small establishments employing less than 
ten persons, provided a (diild is employed on the premises and 
provided also that the establish intuit c.on forms in other respects 
to a small factory. Therefore Provincial Governments can, if 
they so desire, apply tlie Act to a large number of small establisli- 
ments, ivli ether they use motive power or not. 

51. Gur visits to small factories using power and without it in 
various parts of the country have convinced us that they require 
supervision and control. The conditions in the smaller establish- 
ments, particnilarly in tlie lanuing and hidi industries and glass 
and bangle factories in Ferozabad in the United Provinces are 
indescribably bad. We have seen employees in these places working 
long liours in extremely unsatisfactory surroundings without the 
provision of such facilities as adequate light, air and drinking 
water. Children are freely employed in such establishments. We 
visited one in Sadar Bazaar in Delhi, where nearly 80 women 
were working with babies in their arms in a room with insuflicieiit 
lighting and ventilation. The atmosphere was suffo<*aiing. In the 
same city we also visited the ]>laces in which tanners live and wm*k 
in tlie Qarol Bagh area. The extent of filth and dirt in these 
places can liardly be described. Even small children were found 
working in these tanneries. 

52. Some of the industries in which such couditiojis exist are of 
long vstanding and they fulfil a useful place in the economy of the 
countiy. They help men and w^onien, w^ho have family traditions 
in regard to certain trades, to earn a living in a country where the 
])roblem of existence is acute for very laige sections of the 
population. The glass works in Moradabad, the silk handloom 
industry, Benares, and spinning and weaving establishments all 
over the United Provinces are valuable from an economic point of 
view and the Provincial Government has rightly followed the 
policy of encouraging them. We should be sorry if the effect of 
large scale industrialisation weri^fio eliminate certain handicraft 
industries for which India has been noted in the past. Wliile fully 
recognising this we are bound to stress that working and living 
eonditions in many of these establishments require to he radically 
changed and that they should he brought under reasonable control. 
The question of devising such control will receive consideration 
when we put up our recommendations regarding industrial health 
in the next volume of the report. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PERSONAL! HEALTH SERVICES FOR CERTAIN DISEASES. 


1. Ill India there exist all the diseases associated with temperate 
climates and, with a few exceptions, all those that are associated 
with the Tropics. For the purpose of this review we have, there- 
fore, limited ourselves to the more im|)ortant diseases prevalent in 
the country, which are given below. In dealing with each of 
them we shall first attempt to make an estimate of their incidence 
and then describe the measures, legal and administrative, that are 
in force for their control. 

1. Malaria. 7. Venereal discuses 

2. Tuberculosis. 8. Hookworm disease. 

3. Smallpox 9. Filariasis. 

4. Cholera. 10. Guinea-worm disease. 

0. Plague. 11. Cancer. 

6. Leprosy. , 12. Mental diseases and menial 

deficiency. 

Most of these are communicable diseases and, as there are 
certain common lines of action in respect of them, wc shall briefly 
discuss them first. 

2. The local bodies are responsible for health administration in 
their respective areas, including the control of eipidemic diseases. 
The legal provisions defining their duties and powers in this connec- 
tion are incorporated in the Self-government Achs which have 
brought these local authorities into existence. The powers con- 
ferred on them for the control of infectious diseases are, broadly 
speaking, larger in the case of municiipal authorities than of 
rural local bodies. The provisions relate to the notification or the 
reporting of cases of infectious disease to the local health authority, 
the segregation and treatment of patients and the (tarrying oui. 
of other measures which are nec’cssary for the prevention of the 
spread of infection. In addition to the powers contained in the 
liocal Self-government Acts, an all-India enactl.iieut, the Epidemic 
Diseases Act, 1897, provides emergency powers to the dittereiit 
governments, Central and Provincial, in their resj)e<*tive areas of 
administration, for the promulgation of teinporary regulations to 
deal with an outbreak or a threat^ed outbreak of infectious disease. 
Emergency regulations under tins Act have generally been issued 
by Provincial Governments in the presence of widespread outbreaks 
of epidemics or in connection with certain fevstivals, which attract 
large numbers of pilgrims and are therefore associated with the 
threat of outbreaks of these diseases. 

Notifioation ^ 

3. Municipal A<*ts generally provide that the householder or the 
medical ^iractitioner, including the Hakim or Vaid attending on a 
patient, should report to the local authority the outbreak of infec- 
tious diseases. As regards the rural areas, in most provinces, the 
chowkidar or the village servant is responsible for reporting such 
events to the officer in charge of thc^ ihana or police station, who 
forwards the information to the local health authority. In the 
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iprovince of Madras, however, the village headman is responsible 
for reporting epidemic diseases. In the rural areas tlie period 
elapsing between the outbreak of an infectious disease and its 
notification to a responsible public health official varies in the 
iprovincos, the delay being greater in those in which flu? rhowlcidar 
and the police department are responsible for this duty. 

Segregation and I'reatment of Cases of Infectious Diseases 

4. in tJhapter 111 of this volume we have alread}’ drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the existing number of infectious diseases 
hospitals in the country is small and that the conditions under 
which they are maintained are, generally speaking, quite uusaiis- 
fuctory. The total number of permanent beds maintained in the 
whole country for the treatment of cases of infectious diseases is 
j)robably about-1,000, a provision Avhich is far too small to deal 
with the segregation of the thousands of eases of cholera alone 
which occur in the couutr}^ MoreoAun*, such infectious diseases 
hospitals as exist are lo(*ated in the cities and larger I owns and 
facilities for segregation arc practically non-existent so far as the 
vast rural areas are concerned. 

5. The provision of adecpiate isolation facilities to di'al with the 
different infectious diseases prevalent in the country is, under 
existing conditions, an impossihle task. During times of epi<lemics 
the number of patients requiring isolation in respect of any oue of 
such diseases as malaria, cholera or smallpox is vso large as to be 
well beyond ibe capacity of tin? lo<*al authorities (*oiu;eriu*<l. Jii 
regard to tuberculosis aiul leprosy the prolonged period of isolation 
wluch is required and the possibility of a relapse into an infective 
stage, when the patient returns to active life, necessitate for the 
control of their sprea<l, much more elaborate measures than those 
required for the eonuiion epidemic diseases. In the cin umstam es 
the practice of isolation in lespect of any of these diseases is, broadly 
speaking, non-existeji t in (Ik* country a.s a whole. 

Other measures 

(]. 'I’he existing health stafVs, even in those provinces in which 
the public health organisation has been best developed, are quite 
insufheient to provide adequate service to the large ptqmlatious 
eii trusted to their (diarge. In tlie circiunstau(*es the control 
measures, which arc undertaken, arc of a limited nature. In the 
case of (rholera, for instance, the action taken includes mass inocu- 
lation ill order to confer protection against the disease on the 
affected coinmnnities and vsterilisation of water supplies. In view 
of the inadequacy of staff and the large number of patients to 
deal with, often in widely separated houses particularly in tin? 
rural areas, disinfeetioii of infective material can be carried out 
only iu a perfunctory maimer, tbo relatives of the paiieut being 
given disinfectants with simple instructions regarding the methods 
of carrying out sterilisation. Isolation and proper treatment of 
patients cannot be carried out for reasons which have already been 
given. As reejirds smallpox, the one measure that is undertaken 
is the vacciuauou of those who are exposed to risk. 
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MALAllIA . 

7. Malaria is fby far the most, importaut disease iii all tlie troi)ieal 
and subtropical countries of the world. The Malaria Commission 
of the licaguc of Nations has estimated that 650 millions or about 
a third of the total population of the world sutfer from this disease 
(.very year. 

8. As regards India, the malaria pioblem was discussiHl at 
length in a health bulletin entitled “ What Malaria costs India ” 
winch was prepared in 1035 by J^ieut. -Colonel J. A. Siniou, a 
distinguished malariologist of international reputatioh and a former 
Director of the Malaria Institute of India. ^ Major-deneral (I, 
Covell, the present Director, has expressed the view that the posi- 
tion described in the bulletin remains true today. Colonel Sinton 
estimated that “ at least 100 million individuals suffer from malaria 
every year in India As attacks of malaria lead to a lowering 
of the resistance of the patient to other diseases, this disease is 
indirectly responsible for a rise in the morbidity diu‘ to olhc: 
causes. Such indirect effects of malaria are said to be responsible 
for between 25 and 75 million cases of illness each yc^ar. 

9. As regards mortality his estimates are equally impressive. 
Kndemic malaria is believed to cause one million deaths in J^ritisli 
India, while epidemic outbreaks of the disease may raise the figurt* 
b}^ one-quaiter to half a million deaths. Including the indirect 
effects of malaria in raising the general mortality iat(‘ in th(* 
community, Colonel Sinton thought that a rate of 8 per 1,000 of 
the population might not be an unreasonable estimate of the total 
deaths with which malaria would be associated as a caus(‘. On the 
assumption that the population of British India is in the neiglibour- 
hood of 300 millions this rate gives an annual mortality of about 
2,400,000 from malaria either directly or indirectly. 43iis figure 
is about 37 per cent, of tlie average annual uumber of deaths in 
British India between 1932 and 1941. 

10. These estimates are undo\ibtedly subject to a certain margin 
of error, but they were made by a distinguished malariologist with 
wide experience of Indian conditions and were based on a careful 
study of all the material available to Jiim. While it may not he 
iustifiablc io accept these figures as precise statements of the inei- 
dciiee of the disease in India, tiiey serve to establish Ix'Voml doubt 
that malaria is by far the most iinjmriant health problcun iji the 
country. Measures directed towanls controlling its iucideiu'c (an 
confidently be expected to yield a riclier bur vest of improved health 
and general wellbeing than action taken against any other disease. 

11. An unfortunate feature of tlie present malaria situation in 
the country is that, in many parts of the po|)iilated areas of India, 
man lias*been directly responsible for its incidemje through creating 
conditions favouring the iiiiiUiplieatiun of tlie transmitting species 
of mosquito. For instaiJ<Jo, embaukinents constructed in coiuicctiou 
with roads and railways have, in many euvses, interfered with 
natural drainage and have promoted, water-logging. Burrow pds 

* Its designation was in those days “ The Malaria Survey of India 
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arc ail accepted accoiupauiitieiii of ordinary lio use-building opera- 
tions and other engiiiecjiiig works. In more recent years projects 
designed to better the economic*, (condition of large sections of the 
population liave resulted in uiiiiecesary addition to their misery. 
Irrig'ation projects, which bring water to previously dry areas, will 
produce malaria unless measures are takeji simultaneously for 
adequate drainage to iprevent the development of marshy conditions. 
The Sukkur Jlarrage and the Medtur Irrigation Project stand as 
object lessons of the Jesuit of failure to make sucli provision. In 
both cases malaria developed on a large scale in regions which were 
previously free from it. Nor is the ignorant villager free from 
blame in tliis resp(*(;t. In and aiouiid the village site he makes 
and leaves uncovered, during house-building and other operations, 
pits which form pools and provide favourable conditions tor the 
breeding of the malaria carrying mosquitoes. 

12. Sonic idea of the gi'ogiuphijal distribution of the disease iu 
India and of its relative int(‘nsity of imidence may be obtained 
from the following (‘xtraci from the Preliminary Animal 

Itejiort of <lie Ihiblir- Health Commi>>Nioncr with thii (ioverument' 
of Jmlia: 

“ Ar(‘as d, ()()() Icct above* m'h leve*! are* nou-nialai ious anel 
four widely separated regions, viz,, Eastern Bengal, the north- 
easti'in poition of Hfaliinapui ra Valle‘y in Assam anel two 
narrow sti ips of territory in Madras Presideiiey, in the Northern 
(Jire*ars and around Madras City, aJC relatively free from the 
disease, the spleen latc being iiude»r 10 per e'e^nt. The mala- 
rious tracts call be divided into five juaiii tyiies reqjiesenting 
varying degrees of prevalence of the disease. The first con- 
sists iiuiiiily of the coastal regions of the maritime provinces 
of Bombay, Madras and (hissa, of wide areas in the Gaugetic 
Valley, of the United Provinces and Bihar and of large tracts 
in the (hmtral Provinces and the (*astcrn ])orti(>n of Central 
India. In these areas malaria is prevalent in a more or less 
static, form of moderate to high intensity, fulminant epidemics 
heing uncommon. Anothei’ type of malarious region exhibits 
the liy])erendemicit.y associated with jungly hill tracts and 
tcrui land. Tliese areas are widely scattered in the siih- 
Himalayan regions of the United Provinces aud Bengal horder- 
iiig on Nepal and Bhutan resjiectively, in Assam, the 
Chittagong Jlill Tracts, the Central Provimes, the Chota 
Nagpur Hills and in the Western Ghats from a iioint well to 
the north of Bombay to the southern tip of the Indian 
peuiiisula. A third type consists of an extensive tract of dry 
area lunuiug across India from north to south and comprises 
8iiul, ltaj])utaua, the south-western portion of the United 
ProviiKx'S, a large part of Central India, Gujarat, Bombay, 
Heccan, Hyderabad and Mysore States aud an aiea in Madras 
Presidency to the east and south-east of Mysore. This region 
is (diaraeterised by varying degrees of malarial endemicity 
depending on local factors such as irrigation. There is usually 
au autuiuiuil rise iu fever incidence and epidemics of malaria 
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may take plare at intervals of a few years. To the north or 
this large area lies a territory consisting of a cousiderahhj 
part of the Punjab, ])ellii Province and the north-western 
portion of the United Provinces, the boundary nuining well to 
tire east of Agra and Tiareilly. This region is liable to out- 
breaks of fulminant epidemic malaria, the spleen rate being 
])igh during and immediately aftei’ sueli epidemics and slowly 
falling to a low rate in the (tourse of five or six years. A 
fifth type showing hypercndemir ity miassociated with hilly 
conditions exists in strictly localised areas, for example, tin' 
Taiijore district of Madras Presidency, a thin coastal strii 
above Madras City and isolated spots in Orissa and Jlengal.” 

lu a review of the action taken by the authorities to control 
the incidence of malaria it miisi be frankly stated that the efforts 
so far made have been quite inadequate to^ make even a faint 
impression on the incidence of the disease in the country as a 
whole. This is partly due to the fact that, in the provinces, a 
sufficiently large organisation to deal with the pjoblcm of malaria 
control in an effective manner has not yet been established. 
Further, provision for the treatment of the many millions of cases 
occurring every year has also been quite insufficient. During the 
period to which our review relates (piininc was the only drug widely 
in use in the country. The total annual consumption of this drug 
in India was about !il0,000 ])oiinds while, it [jicut. -Colonel Sin ton’s 
estimate of at least 100 million individuals suffering from malaria 
every year is even approximately (‘orrect, sufficient quinine should 
be available, in view of the relapses that occur, for the treatim'iil 
of at least 150 million cases per year. At the rate of 75 grains 
per patient, which has been suggested by the Malaria Commission 
of the Ji('ague of Nations as the minimum amount recjuircd (bi 
treatment, India will require about I’G million ])ounds of the diiig 
every year or nearly eight times the quantity acdually used in I In* 
(country. It should be mentioned that, oven if this very hngc 
amount of quinine liecame availalde, the existing health organisa- 
tions would not have l>een able to distribute the drug in the alVecied 
areas, lu the four or live years just ])reecdiug the outbreak of the 
war ill 19G9, the Government of India gave a few thousands of 
pounds of quinine to Provincial Governments for enabling them (o 
distribute tlie drug, free of ('ost, in the malarious areas within their 
territories. It is understood that even the distribution of thib 
relatively small amount, whieli was spread over a few years, eoiibl 
not be carried out satisfactorily because of the difficulty of securing 
suitable staff for doing it. 

14. We shall now describe briefly the autiinalaria aciiviti(‘H 
carried oyi under the auspices of the Central and Provincial Oovern- 
mcnis. 

The Centre 

15.. Central funds have been expended, for sometime past, on the 
establishment and maintenance of an all-Tndia organisation for the 
study of malaria problems and for assisting the provinces with 
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ieeliiii(*al advice in regard to this subject. Starting first as the 
C-entral Malaria lUireau and the Miitoinology Section of the Central 
Itesearcli rnstitute, Kasaiili, the organisation was inade^ in 1920, 
a separate institution under the Indian Research Fund Association, 
which is almost wJiolly tinaiu'cd liy the (lovernment of Fiidia and 
designated tlie Malaria Survey of India. Tiater ihe name was 
changed to the Malaria Institute of India. It was first designed 
to nndm take teac hing and resea ndi in the subjeert but it soon began 
to })e (ailed upon to take up public health work on an increasing 
scab* and to assist Provincial Governments i'li the investigation of 
their malaria problems and in the formulation of the necessary 
control measures. The ( rc)vc*rnment of India took ovc^r, in 194(i, 
tliat piirt of the Institntt* which was emgaged in duties of this 
kind while the research activities of the organisation have continued 
to be financed by the Indian Research I'uncl Association. 

Ifi. The functions of this Institute are the following: — to be 
fully informed of all malaria ])roblems so as to be able to advise the 
(■eiitral Government on all issues relative tr) malaria in India, to 
initiate en(|uiries and investigations on malaria; to assist ])rovincial 
organisations in the cairving out of such encjuiries as they may 
undertake* and to lend c)fficc*rs temporarily from the stafi* to work 
on such (‘uc|uiries ; to undertake systematic research underlying 
malaria transmission, ])revalence and prevention and to arrange 
for sucdi knowledge to be made available for practical application; 
to advise uf)on ai\cl assist in the (arrying out of antimalaria 
measures and to Tindertake clinical work on malaria ineduding treat- 
ment : to assist all attilia(<*cl researchc\s, c.//., kala-azar, filariasis, 
samlfly fev(‘r. dengue and woi k cm yellow fever carrying mosquitoes 
of the stegomvia group; to train staff in practical nudaria work 
and to publish sci'cntific aiticles, bulletins, etc., in the appropriate* 
journals. The* stall to cariv out ibese extensive duties consisted, 
in tbe ])rewar years, of a T)ir(*clor, two Assistant Direetors, an 
Ihitomologist and e(*it;un subordinate teclinieal assistants. In tbe 
postwar peiiod tbe lnstitnt(* will have to ex])and its activities consi- 
dt‘rably in tlic* fields of training personnel, of researeb and of 
leebnieal assistance to ihe provinces if the campaign against the 
disease is to be d(*vc*l()])ecl on an etfc'ctiAU* scale. Tbe need for a 
suitable ex])aiision of the existing organisation will, therefore, 
Iiave to ])e eonsidc‘red in ])ntting forward our proposals for dealing 
^^ith malaria. 

17. During tbe period of its (Existence this oenti'al malaria 
organisation has taken a ])ronnnen1 pari in tbe training of anti- 
malaria personnel. Between 1910 and 1938 over 400 civil 
medical officers were trained, although for a period of about 10 years 
li'om 1914 to 1924 the course was suspended owing to the outbreak 
of tlie first World War and its after effects. During the present 
war the need for antinialaria personnel l>ecame increasingly urgent 
with the spread of operations to ihe Rar Rast and between 1941 and 
1945, 24 intensive courses were held wbieb were attended by officers 

the Army, Air Forc'c and Navy as well as by a few members of 
Ihe fon “PS belonging to the Oovernmpiits of tho TTnited States and 
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China. A certain number of science graduates was also trained as 
antimalaria assistants. The total number of medical officers and 
antimalaria assistants thus trained during this period of four years 
was 630. In addition 426 members of the Indian Hospital Corps 
and sanitary inspectors received training during the same period. 
During 1940-41 three courses in malariology were organised for 
engineers which were attended by 87 officers. 

The Ptovinoes 

‘ 18. A striking feature of the efforts made in the past is that they 

have been, speaking generally, of a spasmodic character. In this 
connection we may mention tliat our attention was {specially drawn 
by the Director of the Malaria Institute of India to such dis- 
continuity of effort on the part of local authorities. He quoted 
instances where such authorities had commenced antimalaria opera- 
tions in persuance of advice given by the Institute after an investi- 
gation of the local malaria problem and where a lowering of the 
incidence of the disease has been brought about as the result of 
such measures. A common sequence of this is a reduction of the 
antimalaria staff in order to cut down expenditure, followed, in 
the course of a few years, by a recrudescence of the disease on a 
large scale. 

19. Health administrations seem to have hardly realised the fact 
that the battle against malaria should not cease with the temporary 
disappearance of the enemy and that continued operations (conducted 
with adequate staff, working under proper technical provision, are 
essential if lasting results arc to be obtained. Even permanent 
works for the control of the disease require maintenance while 
^;ocurrent measures are to be viewed in the same manner as other 
public health measures such as the cleansing of streets and the 
purification of water supplies. Every kind of control measure, no 
matter how simple it may be, requires adequate supervision. 

20. Continuity of effort can only be attained if sufficient salaries 
are provided for the staff so that they may be content to remain 
in their posts and not be continually on the lookout for more 
lucrative employment. It is particularly important that labourers 
employed on antimalaria work should receive a wage at least as 
high as that paid to any other field workers in the same area. 
Many of their activities require a considerable degree of technical 
skill. This is particularly the case in the application of the more 
modern methods of malaria control, namely the spray-killing of 
mosquitoes with D.D.T. and similar insecticides. Antimalaria 
labourers should be classed as semi-skilled, and should be designated 
as field workers rather than coolies. 

21. ^ We have already said that antimalaria organisations have 
not so far been developeci in the provinces on a sufficiently large scale 
to deal with their malaria problems. At the same time it ^^'7 
mentioned that, in certain provinces, small malaria organisations 
exist around which expanded services can be built up in order to 
meet the requirements of the populations concerned.^ These organi- 
sations are now carrying out antimalaria operations in limited 
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areas, malaria surveys in selected places and the training of lowef 
types of malaria personnel. Some of these provincial estaWishments 
and their activities are described below: — 

22. Bomhay . — The organisation in this province Was created on 
a permanent basis in 1942 on the advice of the Director, Malaria 
Institute of India. It consists of an Assistant Director of Public 
Health (Malariology), an Entomologist, six antimalaria medical 
officers and a team of laboratory and field assistants specially 
trained in antimalaria duties. For the first tKree years of its 
existence, the activities of the organisation were mainly investi- 
gatory. It is now proposed to take up malaria control on a 
comprehensive scale over the whole of North Kanara and part of 
Dharwar Districts, involving (5,000 square miles of country with 
a population of over a million. 

28. Madras . — Two special investigation and control units exist 
each under the charge of a first class Health Officer and with 
entomological and field staff attached to it. These units are 
working at Pattukottai in Tanjore District, and in the area of the 
Thungabhadra irrigation project respectively. A field station with 
a first class Health Officer is associated with a land colonisation 
scheme at Wynaad, Malabar District and is working in liaison 
with the Agricultural and other Departments. Eight other field 
stations exist in the province, the more important among which 
being at Ennore near Madras, at Harur in Salem District, and at 
Erlshnadevipet and Tekkali in Vizagapatam District. A Malaria 
Officer attached to the office of the Director of Public Health is in 
direct charge of these field stations, and he also coordinates the 
entire malaria work in the province. For this purpose, ho has two 
investigation units which may be sent out to the districts. Special 
investigations are also in progress, such as research work on vege- 
table oils as substitutes for mineral oils, and investigation of 
naturalistic control measures by the cultivation of fallow fields with 
green manure crops prior to transplanting. Other activities include 
the cultivation of pyre thrum on an extensive scale in the Nilgiris 
and the Palni Hills, the extraction of pyrethrum in a special plant 
at the Government Soap Factory at Calicut, and the training of 
sanitary inspectors, laboratory and field Assistants at Krislma- 
devipet Malaria Field Station, yizagapatam District. The last, the 
oldest field station in the province has been in existence since 1927 
and is in charge of an Asvsistant Malaria Officer. It has several 
field out-stations in the hyperendemic Agency tracts close by and 
is well equipped for training laboratory and field Assistants. 
During the last three years, the station has trained over two 
hundred such personnel besides giving short refresher courses to 
sanitary inspectors and health officers. The construction of a 
permanent building to house the station and its equipment on an 
adequate scale are under active execution. 

24. The United Provinces. —The malaria organisation is under 
the control of an Assistant Director of Public Health (Malariology). 
Control measures are mainly the responsibility of local health autho- 
rities and, besides the usual 'lack of funds, there is at present a 
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considerable shortage of antinialarin requisites. Some malaria 
control measures are being attempted by administrative action, siudi 
as stoppage of v;e< cultivation within a certain distance of the 
towns, regulation ot the amount of water to be supplied for irriga- 
tion in (.'ertain areas and the enfor(‘enient of conditions, subject to 
whi(*h alone water would be supplied, c.//., keeping the water 
conrs«‘s leading to the fields clear of rank vegelation. All drainage 
scdiemes prepared by local bodies whivli re(‘eive grants from the 
provincial funds are scrutinised by the Public fTealth Department 
as to the possible ettect on the incidence of malaria in the area 
concerned. Orders have been issued recently by the Provincial 
Government for scrutiny by the Director of Public Heultb of all 
major irrigation projects. In order to determine the adverse effe(*t 
they may have on the imddeuce of malaria in the area concerned, 
joint antimalaria (*omniittees to represent the military, railway and 
civil departments have been established in places where such co- 
operation is necessary for the formulation of antinialaria measures 
and their execution. 

25. The Punjah . — Antiinalaria operations in the province art‘^ 
under the control of the Punjab Kpidemiological Bureau which is in 
charge of an Assistant Director of Public Health. He is assisted 
by two Assistant Epidemiologists. I'here is also a hield Epidemio- 
logical Unit which is comprised of a qualified entomologist, two 
sub-asKsistant health officers and suitable subordinate staff. This 
Unit is primarily employed for investigations in connection with 
malaria and for carrying out malaria control operations, on special 
occasions, in different parts of the province. In addition 19 officers 
of the Public Health Department have so far received training 
in malariologv at the Malaria Tiistilute of India or abroad. 
The medical officers of health, sanitary inspectors and 
certain other individuals in the service of local bodies are also 
given, from time to time, short courses in malariology at the 
Epidemiological Bureau. The latter undertakes a bi-annual spleen 
census of school children under ton years of age in the province 
during the months of June and Xovember and, basing partly on 
these results, prepares a preliminary and final malaria forecast in 
the month of September every year regarding the probable incidence 
of malaria in the ensuing autumn. 

26. Delhi Province . — In the urban areas of this province anti- 
malaria measures have been developed oii a large scale during the 
past six or seven years under the technical direction of the Malaria 
Institute^ of India. These measures have included engineering 
works designed to control the breeding of mosquitoes as well ns 
the active spray-killing of adult mosquitoes during the malaria 
season through the use of pyrethrum and, lately, of D.D.T. The 
past few years proved to be a severe testing time for the Delhi 
antimalaria organisation owing to various factors favouring the 
spread of the disease, which were largely the result of conditions 
arising out of the war. The organisation can, broadly speaking, 
be said to have stood the test in that the eipidemic outbreak of 
malaria, particularly in 1942, which was the year of the largest 
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incidence, was not permitted to assume the proportions which 
previous experience, in the years before control oiperations started, 
had shown as possible in the Delhi area.* 

27. The brief descriptions given above of the antimalaria 
measures carried on in a number of provinces are sufficient, it is 
hoped, to indicate the total inadequacy of the existing organisations 
and the work done by them to make an impression of the incidence 
of the disease in the country as a whole. Before completing the 
story it must also be mentiolied that provincial authorities have 
been carrying out the free distribution of quinine, and more 
recently of mepacrine, to the affected populations in their respective 
territories on as wide a scale as the availability of the drugs and 
of personnel for their distribution pennit. Prom what has been 
said earlier in this chapter, it will bo seen that only a small 
section of the affei ted population could have been reached by such 
distribution. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The ImportanoB of Tuberoulosis as a Public Health Problem In India 

28. Tuberculosis ranks high as a public health problem in India. 
In his annual report for 1933 the Public Health Commissioner 
vstated that “ Tuberculowsis is now almost certainly one of the main 
public health problems in India, ranking probably next to malaria 
in this respect. In fact, it may be regarded as an epidemic dis- 
ease No accurate estimate of the incidence of the disease or 
of the average annual number of deaths resulting from it can be 
made. In his annual report for 1935 the Public Health Commis- 
sioner suggested that a rough estimate of tuberculosis mortality 
might be made on the assumption that about 10-20 per cent, of 
tlie deaths under fevers ” and about 20 per cent, of those under 
“ rej^piratory diseases” were actually due to pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. The average annual number of deaths from “ fevers ” 
recorded in British India (excluding Burma) during the decennium 
1932-41 was 3,022,809 and of “ respiratory diseases ” 471,802. 
Psing these figures, the average number of deaths per year from 
pulmonary tubenmlosis in British India will range between 456,647 
and 818,934. 

29. In a memorandum submitted to us Dr. P. V. Benjamin, 
Medical Superintendent, Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Arogyavaram, S. India, expressed his views on tuberculosis morta- 
lity and on the prevalence of the disease in the following words: — 

** Mortality figures for cities show a tuberculosis death rate 
of from 200 to 450 per 100,000 as far as can be ascertained. 
Little information is available from rural areas, but certain 
investigations have shown that in small up-countrv towns 
the infection rate is nearly as high as in the larger cities, 
and that in the villages it is lower but still considerable. 
It can be safely estimated that there are at least 500,000 deaths 
from tuberculosis annually in the whole of India, and if the 
general European standard of about 5 cases of active tubercu- 
losis to one tuberculosis death is accepted, there will he at 
least 2,500,000 active cases of tuberculosis in India.” 
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It will be seen that these estimates are no more than expressions 
of personal opinion by certain individuals. Even so they are not 
without value as they help to focus attention on the magnitude of 
the problem from the point of view of providing adequate medical 
relief and of instituting the required preventive measures. 

The Ciharaiote ri fltIcB of Tuheroulosis as a Gonununlty Disease 

^30. The main features of tuberculosis as a community problem 
are well known. Its incidence is rare among peoiple who lead an 
open air life and among those who live in small communities, 
but it increases in proportion to the degree of overcrowding. Close 
•contact with patients in badly ventilated dwellings helps the deve- 
ioipment of the disease. Children are particularly susceptible to 
infection and observations by numerous investigators have shown 
that, in families with one or more patients discharging the tubercle 
bacillus in their sputum, the (‘hildren have a much higher rate of 
mortality from tuberculosis than among chiblren in families with 
-sputum-negative patients. 

31. Among other factors contributing to the spread of the disease 
may be mentioned malnutrition and undernutrition, unhygienic 
housing and environmental conditions and certain occupations, 
(particularly those asso(‘iated with the inhalation of dust containing 
fine particle of silica. 

32. No age, sex or race is exempt from tuberculosis. In countries 
where the disease has been prevalent for a long time susceptibility 
to infection is highest among infants and a varying measure of 
protection becomes developed as tlie years go by, through small 
doses of infection being picked up by most individuals. It is 
Mated that, in the industrial cities of Europe and America, a 
large majority of the children become infected with tuberculosis by 
the time they reach 18 years of age. Only a small proportion of 
those who take up infection develop the disease or die of it, while 
the majority acquire a considerable degree of protection against 
it. On the other hand in communities exjposed to tuberculosis for 
the first time, e.g,^ primitive races coming in contact with persons 
from the highly tuberciilised countries, the disease occurs in a 
virulent form and the rate of its spread is rapid. In countries 
with a long history of tuberculosis infection, it is only among 
infants that conditions exist which approximate to those of the 
highly susceiptible communities. 

33. One more point may be referred to when considering the 
disease in its epidemiological aspects. There are three types of the 
organism which can produce disease in man. They are the human, 
(bovine and avian types, the names indicating the sipecdes to which 
each type has bec*ome habituated. Of these, infection of human 
beings by the avian type is relatively rare. On the other hand, in 
countries where tuberculosis is common among cattle, human infec- 
tion by the bovine type is not infrequent. It is said that, in 
England, about 40 per cent, of all milch cows give evidence of 
having been infected with tuberculosis at some time or other, about 
40 per pent, of the cattle slaughtered in public abattoirs show 
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visible signs of tuberculosis and about 0*5 per cent, of the cows 
-ure actually excreting tubercle bacilli in milk.* Infection by the 
bovine type is ( aused by the ingestion of the unboiled milk or 
imperfectly cooked meat of infected animals. In En^lan<l and 
Wales about O'O ])er <ent. of all deaths from tuberculosis are due 
to infection of bovine origin, 

Tuberoulosls Surveys in India 

We have described, at some length, the salient features of the 
♦e^pidemiology of the disease because these fundamental facts must 
be borne in mind when considering the question of investigating 
.the extent of prevalence of the disease in the country and of 
promoting measures for its control. 

35. The purpose of a properly conducted tuberculosis survey is to 
iprovide information on such matters as the extent of tuberc^ulosis 
infection in the < community concerned and the incidence of the 
disease in aelation to age, sex and various associated factors, 
including environmental hygiene and nutrition. A special sub- 
committee appointed by the Indian Research Fund Association has 
prepared a memorandum embodying detailed instructions for the 
^carrying out of tuberctulosis surve 3 -s and this memorandum should 
form the basis for all future surveys undertaken in this field. The 
studies so far carried out in India have not all been on tjie lines 
indicated in the .memorandum. However, a brief review’ of the 
findings of these investigations is made below : — 

30. The first survey of tubei-eiilosis in India appears to have been 
made by Dr. Arthur Lankester, whose report was published in 
195^0. The investigation w'as unAlertakeu under the auspices of 
the Indian Research Fund Association and occupied a period of 
two 3 ’ears from duly 1914 to June 191fi. In the absence of reliable 
statistics, he had to base his oipiiiion mainly on evidence given by 
medical officers and administrators in different parts of the country". 
The conclusion he reached was that the incidence of the disease 
was flteadih’ increasing. H*e summecl up the position in the follow- 
ling w ords : — 

The impression left upon the mind after careful inquiry, 
with comparison of such statistics as are available, is that 
many large areas in India, which 40 ^^ears ago were prac tically 
virgin soil ” to tuberculosis, have now become to a consider- 
able extent infected; that pthisis has been for generations, 
probably centuries, a common disease- of the larger cities, vet 
even in iihese there has been considerable actual increase during 
the last 40 ^^ears ; that wdiile in smaller towns and in the 
village districts it was foimerly comparatively rare or even 
absent, \"et in these during a similar period the disease has 
made its appearance and spread widelj\ The increase has 
been most marked m connection with those centres which 
have shown the greatest commercial and educational develop- 
ment, and in the village districts which have been linked up 
with them by direct lines of communications.’’ 

* Tho Principles of 'Bacteriology end Inunumilog}* by Topley and Wilson. 
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37. Surveys in limited areas have been carried out in different 
parts of the country during the succeeding years. The results may 
be considered from the two standpoints of — 

(1) the incidence of tuberculosis infection as demonstrated by 

certain skin tests, such as von Pirquet and Mantoux 
tests, and 

(2) the presence of tuberculous disease. 

A survey of the incidence of tuberculous disease was carried; 
out in a small part of Lahore city in 1933. This survey did not 
include an investigation of tuberculosis infection by skin tests. Of 
a total number of 8,269 individuals examined, 311 showed signs of 
tuberculous disease giving a morbidity rate of 3*8 per cent. 

38. In an investigation carried out in a population of 6,665 uu- 
selected persons in certain villages and small towns in ('luttoor 
District of Madras Presidency by Dr. P. V. Benjamin in 1938, 
the following results were obtained. In small towns 40*1 per cent, 
of the adults and 11*6 per cent, of children under 15 years gave 
evidence of tuberculosis infection as judged by the skin tests. 
In the villages the corresponding percentages were 30*8 for adults 
and 8*2 for children. 

39. In 1939 ja similar investigation carried out in a large to\Mi 
(Saidapet in Madras Presidency) revealed an infection rate ol 
69*81 per cent, for adults and A\'2 per (*eni. for children under lo. 
Dr. Benjamin and his co-workers pointed out that, apart from 
the high rate of infection in the coininunity as a whole, which 
these figures indicated, the rate among children in Saidapet was 
appreciably higher than the (*orresj)o.ii(Iing' figures for children 
which certain investigations in the Ignited States of America and 
England had disclosed. In 1930 an enquiry conducted by Chadwick 
and Zacks among 101,118 children under 15 years (mostly living 
in towns) in Massachusetts gave a ])ercentage of 28 for Mantoux 
positives and a study by Dow and Lloyd in 1931 of tul)erculosi> 
infection among 1,220 children, partly contacts of tuberculous 
parents in London, gave the percentage as 27*2. 

40. Among 3,307 persons examined in Saidapet during this 
investigation 87 persons were found to be suffering from active dis- 
ease (2*6 per cent.) and requiring immediate treatment;. A sigiiiti- 
cant fact in respect of a number of them was that they were going 
about their daily duties without knowing that they were sidy 
Some of them w'ere even excreting the tubercle bacillus. It is 
stated that, among such open cases, one was a bus conductor, 
one a clerk in a shop, another a student attending college and yet 
another the watchman of a public rest house, 

41. Dr. A. C. TJkil, who has for many years been actively engng*' 
^d in the study of the tuherculosis problem, has stated thut 1^' 
predominently agricultural countries like India, the infection rate 
varies from 21 to 34 per cent, in rural to 80 to 90 per cent, m 
urban. and industrial areas’^. As resrard'a the incidence of the 
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disease, he has summed up his views in respect of Bengal, to 
which his work has been mainly confined, in the following words : — 
“ From the very few properly conducted surveys in India 
the disease rate of pulmonary tuberculosis in urban areas 
(Bengal) appears to be 7 per cent., among workers in indus- 
trial areas (Bengal) to be 4 per cent, and in rural areas 
(Bengal) to be O’ 6 per cent, among selected samples of the 
population. More surveys are needed to assess the correct 
position with regard to morbidity in different parts of the 
•country. The morbidity rate for pulmonary tubennilosis in 
tubercular homes in certain localities in Calcutta has been 
found to be 18 per cent, among children below 15 years.” 

42. In 1941 a tuberculosis survey was carried out in Sialkot by 
Dr, C. L. Sahni, the Medical Officer of Health of that town. 
The survey was limited to boy and girl students up to the age 
of 18. Of a total of 8,455 boys examined by the Mantoux test, 
28-S per cent, showed a positive reaction. An analysis of the 
figures by ages showed that the highest pei(*entage of positives 
(41*0) was rec orded in the age period 10-17 and the lowest (12*5) in 
the age period 5-0. Generally speaking, the percentage rose steadily 
from the lowest age period, 5-0, through the succeeding years of 
life. A total of 2,981 girls was examined and of them 89‘2 per 
cent, showed positive reaction, the highest perc'entage (5I>’8) being 
recorded in the age peidod, 15-10, and the lowest at 0-7. Among 
the girls also there was, generally speaking, a steady increase in the 
percentage of positives along with a rise in age. 

This investigation did not include an en(|uiry into the prevalence 
of tuberculosis disease. 

43. From this brief review it will be -seen that the incidence of 
tubenuilosis (infection and disease) varies from place to place. 
There is reason to believe tluit the susceptibility to tuberculosis 
differs among various communities. Dr. Hkil considers that as 
r(‘gar(ls the resistance factor ris-a-vis tub(*r(‘ulosis, China and India 
seem to octmpy an intermediate position between the virgin African 

and the Western Kuropean races Tuberculosis infection, 

though increasing in recent years owing to tlie increasing urbani- 
sation, industrialisation and the introduction of rapid transport 
facilities, is not yet so widespread as in Kuro])e and .\merica.” 

•14. Th(» view that tuberculosis inbadion in India is n(4 at pri sent 
widespread as in Europe and America should not, however, lead 
to an attitude of complacency. Tlie death rates from tuberculosis 
ia some of the imjiortant cities in India already exceed the 
corresponding raters in well-known cities abroad. The following 
figures are quoted from an editorial entitled ‘‘ Tiiherculosis as a 
public health problem in India " in the 1941 Oetoher issue of 
the Indian Medical Gazette. 


Tuhcrrn 

Paris 
Mexico 
New York . 
Perlin . 

TiOnclon 


ysi.^ (Jenths per 

7()()J)0() population . 


177 

Cawnporo 

4.32 

170 

Lucknow 

419 

128 

Madras 

290 

120 

Calcutta 

230 

96 

Roinhay 

140 
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45. Tlie increasing- urbanisation and industrialisation that the* 
post-war years may be expected to promote in India will lead^ 
unless prompt measures are taken, to a further spread of the disease 
in the country and to an imu-ease in its incidence in the towns and 
cities. The continuous ex<*hange of population that takes place* 
between industrial (;entres and the rural areas is another potent 
factor for hastening the pace at which infection may sipread. 

4G. The significant part that the bovine type of organism plays, 
in the epidemiology of tuberculosis in certain countries has already 
been referred to. As regards India, the bovine organiLsm is o£ 
much less importance. In his book entitled “ Tuberculosis in 
India ’’ Dr. Lankester brought together a considerable volume of 
evidence suggesting the comparative rarity of tuberculosis infection 
among the cattle in India and summed up his views in the following 
words : — 

“ In conclusion, there seems to be ample eviden<*e to justify 
the deliberate opinion that in India, bovine tuben^uliosis doea 
not at present call for serious consideration as an important 
cause of the human disease, and that measures taken with a 
view to the improvement of the milk supply should be directed 
towards the prevention of contamination after it has been 
drawm, rather tlian towards the elimination of tuberculovsia 
from the cow.” 

Although more recent woik has indicated that tuberculosis infec- 
tion may be present in cattle housed under congested conditions 
in towns, its incidence continues to be small and the cattle living 
imder open air conditions in the rural areas are free. Another 
factor for safety is that milk is drunk in this country after boiling. 

47. The subject may also be discussed from another anglie. 
Dr. TJkil has isolated and studied different strains of tubende 
bacillus from a wide variety of pathological material from patients, 
such as bones and joints (tubercular abscess), cervical, axillary,, 
inguinal and other glands, lung tissue, pleural fluid, sputum, etc. 
In all 254 strains have been studied and all the strains have been 
shown to belong to the human type. All the evidence available- 
seems therefore to suggest that, at present, the bovine type of the- 
organism is of no importance in tlie causation of human tubeiM-ulosis 
in India. There is, however, need for vigilance. There is I he 
possibility of the spread of the disease among cattle from existing 
infected animals, although they may be few in number. Imported; 
cattle may also prove to be a source of danger. 

48. To sum up, it is not possible to estimate with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy the incidence of tuberc-ulosis infection and of 
disease *in the country as a whole or in different ])arts of it. There 
is reason to believe that its incidence is higher in urban than m 
rural areas and that, in both types of areas, infection is spreading 
and active cases of tuberculosis are increasing. The growth o 
towns and cities, the development of transport facilities an 
industrialisation are contributory factors to this increase and 

is therefore the possibility that their adverse effect may be 
more pronounced in the coming years. 
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49. In limited ureas the infection rate disclosed by surveys 
Saidapet) reveals u state of alfairs in no way better than that 
associated with such definitely tuberculised countries as England 
and the United States of America. The part that contact with 
tuberculous patients plays in the spread of the disease and the 
vulnerability of children in particular have also been brought out 
by the limited studies earned out in the country. 

Increasing Interest in the Tuberouloeis Problem 

50. The tuberculosis problem has of recent years receiveil increa- 
sing attention at the hands of the authorities and of the public. 
Even so the organisation of a campaign against it on proper lines and 
in adequate proportion has not yet been attempted or even formu- 
lated. The reason is not far to seek. A social disease such as 
tuberculosis can be combated successfully only if ameliorative 
measures on an extensive scale can be undertaken so as to improve 
the general standard of living, including housing, nutrition and 
the sanitation of the environment in the home, the workplace, and 
places of public resort. An organised effort for improving environ- 
mental hygiene has hardly begun, partly because of the high cost 
involved an<l partly because the people have not been educated 
to recognise the need for, and demand the provision of, such 
improved conditions of life. Secondly the importance of tuber- 
culosis as a public health problem has begun to receive attention 
only within the past decade or two. As has already been pointed 
out the first report of a survey of the prevalence of the disease^ 
which was carried out by Dr. Lankester, was published only in 
1920 and the brief summary of the subsequent investigations carried 
out in differeiil parts of the country, which has been given in 
previous paragraphs, indicates how limite<l and fragmentary is 
the information that is available regarding the extent and degree 
of its prevaleni^e. These pioneering efforts have, however^ had the 
salutary effect of bringing before the authorities and the public 
the magnitude and urgency of the problem. A third reason is that 
the existing public health organisations in the provinces, which 
are still in a relatively early stage of development, have found 
their time fully occupied with the measures necessary for such 
epidemic diseases as smallpox, cholera and plague. Moreover, such 
funds as Provincial (Tovernments are able to spare for the develop- 
ment of health services are altogether inadecpiate to meet the large 
expenditure that a modern tuberculosis organisation requires to- 
rover its manifold activities, including preventive care of the 
ll^atients and their contacts in the home and provision for insti- 
tutional treatment and aftercare. 

51. The awakening of the public mind to the importance of the 
tuberculosis problem has borne fruit in tlie organisation of volun- 
tary effort for antituberculosis work and the lines on which two 
Voluntary bodies engaged in this work are functioning are of 
particular interest in this connection. These organisations are the 
Tuberculosis Association of India and the Bengal Tuberculosis 
A8,sociation and a brief review of their activities is given below. 
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The Tuberouloeis Assooiationi of India 

b2. The desirability of establishing an All-ludia association for 
autituberculosis work and of promoting closer cooperation between 
Government and voluntary agencies engaged in the campaign 
against the disease was emphasised by Ur. Jiunkester as the result 
of his surve^^ of its incidence in India. This suggestion was 
implemented in 1929 when it was decided that tin* funds raised 
by public! subscription to commemorate the recovery from illness 
of the late King George Y during the winter of 1928-29 should 
be devoted to the ipromotion of antituberculosis work in the country 
and the King Gt»orge V Thanksgiving Antituberculosis Committee 
was formed. The organisation consisted of a CenG^tl Committee 
at New Delhi and of branch Committees in the Provinces and States. 
It had only an annual income of Rs. 53,000 and its activities were, 
therefore, of a limited nature. The Central Committee appointed 
an Organising Secretary who toured the Provinces and States and 
organised local branches, addressed public meetings and helped to 
focus attention on the tuberculosis problem. Its other ac*tivities 
included the organisation of special training (‘ourses in tuberculosis 
for medical men at the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health and at a number of provincial centres as well as the prepa- 
ration of propaganda material for distribution to the provincial 
branches. 

53. The next stage in the organisation of tuberculosis work on an 
All-India basis was rea<hed when an appeal was made by Her 
Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithg<nv in December 1937 in 
the name of the King Kmperor. This appeal, which met with an 
excellent response from the people and Princes of India, made 
it possible to organise the campaign on a broader basis and the 
Tuberculosis Association of India was formed in February 1939. 
The King George V Thanksgiving Antitiiborculosis Fund was 
inerged in the funds of the Tubercnlosis Association of India. 

54. The Association has a (Jential Committee in New Delhi and 
Provincial and State Associations, whieli are all independent Inxlics 
governed by their individual constitutions. The central organisa- 
tion functions as the agency for giving ex})cit advice ami 

< (n)r(iinating the activities of the Provincial and Stiite Associations. 
Standardisation of methods, the promotion of consultation by c^onler- 
the training of various types of tuberculosis workers, the 
stimulation of researcli and education of the jmblic in antituljcr- 
culosis measures are among its main functions. Other activities, 
such as the establishment of hospitals and clinics, are considered 
the responsibility of Provin(!ial and State organisations. Only five 
per cent, of the total money collected was handed over to th® 
Central Association and 95 per cent, of the amount subscribed m 
each Province or State was given to tlie ]of*al Association. 

55. The ontlireak of war, whicli followed soon after the establi^^^^" 
ment of the Tuberculosis Association of India, crippled to 
extent the activities of the organisation. . The Association has, 
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however, attempted to do wliat was possible to achieve within the 
limits set by the war. One of the first steps taken by the Association 
was the appointment of ])r. Frimodt Moller us its Medical Commis- 
sioner in May 1939. His wide experience of the tuberculosis 
fproblem in India and the personal contacts he made with other 
workers and administrators during his tours as Medical Commis- 
sioner were of great lielp to the Association in organising its 
policy on sound lines from the beginning. Three major measures 
ar(‘ associated with his tenure of office. They are ; — 

(1) the eshihlishment of the tuberculosis clinic in New Delhi, 

(2) the creation of the Tiady Linlithgow Sanatorium at Kasauli 

and 

(3) the formulation of a scheme for organising home treatment 

as an essential part of antituberculosis campaign in this 
countr^^. 


of). A scdieme for treatment in the home has been working in 
Delhi for the past few years and it will be discussed in greater detail 
lat»u‘. Suffice it to say here that India has altogether a little <)ver 
6,000 beds for tuberculosis patients. In countries where anti- 
tuberculosis work has been organised ou sound lines, the number 
of beds required is estimated on the basis of the annual mortality 
from ihe disease. The ratio in respect of such countries ranges 
between three beds to one death and one bed to one death. If 
Dr. Benjamin’s estimate of 500,000 as the average annual number 
of deaths from tuberculosis in India is accepted, the disparity 
between the existing provision for institutional treatment and 
what should be considered as desirable becomes unmistakably clear. 
In the circumstances some form of home treatment seems to be 
essential for meeting the situation. 

57. Other activities of the Tuberculosis Association of India were 
the holding of <two (-ouferences of tuberculosis workers at New Delhi 
in the month of November in 1939 and 1940 and the organisation 
of facilities for the training of tuberculosis workers, nameU’, doctors 
and liealth visitors. 


The Bengal Tuberculoeis Association 

38. The Bengal Tuberculosis Association is another voluntary 
organisation which lias done much to develop autituberculosis work 
on sound lines in that provin<‘e. It was established in 1929. The 
Assocnation maintains seven dispensaries in Calcutt-a and Howrah 
areas, the Ohe.st Department of the Medical College Hospital being 
the largest of these. A number of dispensaries was also gradually 
opened in the mofussil. In 1943 eight such dispensaries were 
functioning at widely se])arated centres, such os Serampore, 
Budge Budge, Krishnagar, Barisal, Berhampur, Darjeeling, 
^alimpong and Com ill a. 
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69. The work done by the Association within the period, 1929 to) 
1943, is summarised in tabular form below: — 

(1) No. of patients examined at the dispensaiiee 

of the Association 704,663: 

(2) No. of tuberculous patients .... 41,039- 

(3) No. of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis auM>iig 

the patients in (2) above .... 38,365- 

(4) No. of visits to the homes of tuberculous 

patients by health visitors .... 327,607 

(o) No. of contacts traced 47,6ol 

(6) No. of contacts examined with tubercialiii tests 

and X-ray 15,oiJ0i 

(7) Percentage of contacts showing signs ei active 

pulmonary tuberculosis ..... 25*02 

Of the total number of patients examined at the dispenisaries 
maintained by the Association about o'R per cent, were sufteriag* 
from tuberculosis. A striking* feature is that, of the total niimber 
of tuberculous patients, 93-5 per cent, had pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The lung seems therefore to be pre-eminently the organ attacked 
by the tubercle bacillus. 

60. The importance of examining the eoutaetvs of patients is. 
clearly brought out by the fact that, of 15,530 such persons, about 
25*02 per cent, suftered from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

61. The Association trained, during the period under considera- 
tion, 102 Health Visitors for antituberciilosis work, including 
30 candidates from other provin(*es. It has helpeil in the training 
in tuberculosis of the .students of the Sir John Anderson Health 
School (health visitors) and has also taken part in the training' 
courses held in Calcutta for doctors from all parts of India under 
the auspices of the Tuberculosis Association of India. 

62. Since 1933 the Association has rec!eived an annual grant of 
Rs. 10,000 from the (Tovernmeiit of Bengal. In addition, the 
Provincial Government lias re<*ently sanctioned a scheme for extend- 
ing antituberciilosis work in tlie Province with which the Associa- 
tion will be connected. A grant of Rs. 3,000 will be given hy 
Government in each case towards the capital cost of establishing a 
clinic atta<*hed to such sadar and sub-divisional hospitals as are 
equipped with X-ray facilities. Each clinic is estimated to cost, 
for its establishment, alxiut Rs. 6,000 at prewar rates and the 
balauc’e of Rs. 3,000 is expected to be raised by the local committee 
of the Association whic*h will exercise general supervision over these 
clinics in so far as the ])revetitive side of the campaign is cx)nceriiecl. 
Two Tuberculosis Health Visitors will be attaciied. to each clinic, 
one of them being paid by the Association and the other by Govern- 
ment. The latter have also recently appointed two Tuberc-ulosis 
Officers fb help in the organisation of the proposed antituberciilosis 
campaign. 

63. The income derived by the Association from the interest of the 
King Emperor's Antituberculosis Fund is stated to meet barely 
half the annual recurring cost of its* present activities in Bengal. 
It is clearly beyond the financial and organisational capacity cf 
a voluntary association to tackle the problem of tuberculosis on 
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adequate lines. But the work that has so far been accomplished . 
within the past 15 years has undoubtedly helped to locus the atten- 
tion of Government and of the public on the urgent need for anti- - 
tuberculosis work. 

OF^aJilsed Home Tlieatment In Delhi 

64. The following remarks on the scheme of organised home * 
treatment in Delhi are based on a note received from ])r. B. K. 
Sikand, Medical Superintendent, New Delhi Tuberculosis Clinic, . 
who has been closely associated with the working of the scheme. 

65. In 1941 the Government of India sanctioned an annual grant . 
of Rs. 8,000 to the Provincial Tuberculosis Association of Delhi, 
for inaugurating an experimental scheme of organised home treat- 
ment. The institutions associated with the working of the scheme - 
are the New Delhi Tuberculosis Clinic maintained by the Tuber- 
culosis Association of India, a clinic maintained by the Delhi. 
Municipality and the Ramakrishna Mission Tuberculosis Clinic. 
The scheme is in operation in a (pertain number of wards of Delhi . 
city. In the beginning the scheme was introduced in two wards, 
namely, ward Nos. 19 and 18, the first being placed under the * 
New Delhi Tuberculosis Clinic and the other under the Delhi City 
Municipal Clinic. In 1942 the scheme was further extended so as • 
to bring ward No. 8 under the New Delhi Tuberculosis Clinic, . 
ward No. 12 under the Municipal Clinic and ward No. 11 under 
the Ramakrishna Mi.ssion Clinic*. The grunt available for each 
ward is about Rs. 1,500 per year. The total population of all’ 
these ward.s is 150,000 or approximately 30,000 for each ward. 

66. Kxc*epting for minor details the scheme of work is the same. . 
Tuberculosis patients from the areas w’here the organised home - 
treatment scheme is in operation are kept under observation and! 
are treated at the cliaics assigned to each of these areas. 

6T. All patients recjuiring medical care come to the clinic? once a 
month ami they also receive a monthly visit in their homes by ai 
(locdor on behalf of the clinic. In a very limited number of cases > 
the visits to patients may be more frequent, c.c;., cases requiring 
injections for treatment receive two visits a week. Besides giving 
treatment the doctor interests himself in the preventive aspect of 
tuber(*,ulosis work, encourages the contacts of patients to come to* 
the clinic for examination, offers advice for the removal of 
unhygienic conditions in the patients’ homes, studies the social’ 
and economic difficulties of the home and offers suggestions to the 
clinics as to how best to meet them in individual cases and super- 
vises the preventive work done by the health visitors. The latter 
pay frequent visits to the homes of patients in order to advise • 
them and their relatives on preventive measures. 

68. A Care and Aftercare Committee has been established in each* 
area, its function being mainly that of raising funds to provide 
relief to the poorer patients and of keeping contact between the * 
<*linic, (patients and general practitioners. 

69. It is stated that the scheme has not in actual working 
attained unqualified success. Unfortunately, the starting of the* 
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scheme synchronised with the diiiicult conditions arising out oi: the 
war, which rendered the provision of suitable housing, proper 
nourishment and other amenities much more difficult than during 
normal times. Most of the poorer class homes are single room tene- 
ments and the inanates live under conditions ol great overcrowding. 
Satisfactory isolation is therefore impossible unless more suitable 
accommodation can be found for the whole family. It seems essen- 
tial that postwar plans for improved housing for the people should 
take into consideration the fact that, in a country like India with 
its high incidence of morbidity, domiciliary treatment of disease 
will have to play a large part in the provision of adequate curative 
and preventive health care to the community. Apart from tuber- 
culosis, llie common infectious diseases, and particularly those 
affecting cliildren, will have to be treated in the homes of the 
people and the provision of a room where suitable isolation can 
be practised is tlieiefore essential. This matter should recthve 
consideration in rbrmulating our proposals for the control of 
tiibei(mlosis. 

TO. in spite of the handicaps to the working of the scheme under 
proper conditions, Ur. Sekand points out that organised home treat- 
ment has helped to render spiitnm-negative 15 per cent, of the 
cases and to bring to light the presence of active disease in about 
12*2 per cent, of the contacts of patients. These are no doubt 
positive gains but the success achieved is hardly sufficient to make 
an impression on the tuberculosis situation in the area under the 
scheme. In order that the needs of patients and of families may 
he met Dr. Sekaiul estimates that, in each area, a sum of Rs. dOU 
per 3 ^ear for a population of 1,000 would he required for the satis- 
factory working of the scheme. On this basis each ward with an 
approximate population of 30,000 will require Rs. 9,000 per year 
while the money available at present is Rs, 1,500. 

71. When the sclieme was initiated, four doctors volunteered to 
visit patients in their homes on payment of a nominal fee of Rs. 2 
per visit. Rut, owing to the calls on the doctors’ time and the 
unremunerative nature of the payment given to them, they gradu- 
ally ceased to fiim*tion and tlie scheme had to fall back on whole- 
time doctois employed by the clinic. An extension of the scheme 
•fui effective; lines ran he carried out throngli th(‘ employment of 
whole-time doctors wlio ar<* ])rohihited |)iivate ])ractice, provided 
the reimiUHial ion offered is sufficient to secure ]>roper men and to 
keep tliem to llie jf»h. 

72. We have described this floiniciliarv antitiihereulosis seivice 
in Delhi at some length in tlie liope that tin* (*\])orieiic(‘ gained In're 
will he of value to health administrations elsewhere, when the 
development of a similar organisation is attempted. 

73. have already referred to the fact tliat the total aecomiuo- 
dation available in the country for tiihonnilosis patients is about 

■f);000 beds. There aie 00 sanatrjria and lulx^reiilosis hospitals and 
antitiihereulosis clinics. Of the former special mention should he 
made of the institution under the TTnioii Mission at Madanapalli 
<<y{ a sanatorium at Dadar in Hazara District in the North-West 
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Frontier Province. Both are doing excellent work. Tlie latter is. 
maintained by the Provincial Government. In relation to the vast 
jproblem that tuberculosis constitutes in this country the existing, 
provision for the treatment of such patients is altogether inade- 
quate. A wide expansion of institutional provision and of other 
antituberculosis activities will be necessary if the disease is to be 
brought under ]>roper control 

SMALLPOX. 

74. Smallpox is one ol the three major epidemic diseases of India, 
the salient features of which are well known to the public. There- 
fore, although no completeness cun be claimed for the recorded 
incidence of this disease, health authorities believe that the figures 
give, for individual areas and for the country as a whole, a fairly 
clear picture of the prevalence of smallpox and of its exacerbations^ 
from year to year. A striking ieature of the disease is its variabi- 
lity in incidence. For instance', within tlie period of 60 years from. 
1880-1940, the averagt^ annual rate of smallpox mortality per thou- 
sand of the population lias ranged from 0*1 to 0*8. Even after 
making allowance for such variability, there is reason to believe 
that the total incidence ot tlie disease has decreased in the country 
as a whole. For instance, if the two ten-year periods, 19()t2-l"l 
and 1982-41, are compared and due allowance is made for the 
increase in the population of the country, the rates of mortality 
tiom smallpox per 100,000 of the population are seen to be 40 and 
2o respectively. Xevt'itheless, it is a matter for serious concern 
that the average number 4)f deaths per year from smallpox for the- 
[leriod 1982-41 should have ht'en as high as 69,474. The annual 
e|)idemiological reixuts which arc* published by the League of 
Xati«)us show that the rate of incidence of smallpox in India is- 
the highest among all tlie eouiUries for which statistics are given. 
That the large amount of suffering and mortality for which smallpox 
IS responsible should bi* permitted to continue is all the more- 
regrettable bec ause we have in vaccination a powerful weapon with, 
which the disease can he kept under effective i;ontrol. 

75. Of the total number of smallpox deaths at all ages high pro-^ 
portions occur among infants under one year of age and among 
children between one and ten years. During the five-year period,. 
1937-41, deaths due to smallpox among infants under one year, when 
ex^pressed as percentages of the total mortality from this cause afi 
all ages, ranged from 12*1 to 19*7 and', during the same period, 
the corresponding percentages for children betwreeu one aud tent 
years varied from 19*2 to 30*5. Such high rates of incidence of 
the disease among children at these two age periods have been 
a feature common to practically every province in India. If- 
^'ffective primary vaccination is being enforced in the country, it 
is children under ten wlio should have the highest measure of 
pi'otection aud it seems to us that the continued high rates of 
smallpox mortality at the two age periods is a clear indication of 
fhe inadequacy of existing administrative measures to enforce- 
primary vaccination. 
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7(>. One of the serious consequences of smallpox is that, not 
. infrequently, those who recover from it lose their sight partially or 
wholly. Blindness is a very serious handicap in life to all persons 
. and is particularly so in the case of children with the prospect of 
a much longer period of disability than for those who lose their 
. sight at a more advanced age. 

Yaocinatlon agjainat Smallpox 

77. .Vaccination w as the first preventive measure which was intio- 

• (luced in India and practised on a large scale. It was introduced 

• first into Bombay in the year *1830 and a Vaccination Department 
was formed in 1858. Other Provincial Governments also developed 
Vaccination Departments in due coiu*se and the practice of this 

, preventive measure has therefore been prevalent in the country for 
w’ell over three quarters of a century. Nevertheless, primary 
" vaccination is compulsory only in about 81 per cent, of the tow ns 

• of India and 62 per cent, of tiie rural circles. Indeed, in Bombay 
Presidenc}’, which first adopted vaccinaUon, primary vaccination is 

• enforced only in 4-9 per cent, of the rural circles, while in the 
North-West Frontier Province, the United Provinces, Sind, (^oorg 

• and Ajmer-Merwara it is not compulsorj’ even in a single rural 

• circle. The position as regards revaceination is even wwse. It 
: has been compulsory in the province of Madras for the past decade 
’ or a little more. In other parts of India, compulsory revaccination 

is enforced only as a temporary measure through special regulations 
issued under the Epidemic Diseases Act, when an outbreak of the 

• disease on a large scale makes it necessary for the health auth(»rities 
to adopt tliis measure. 

' The Manufacture of Vaccine Lymph 

78. This is undertaken at seven provincial centres, e.g., Banchi 
(Bihar), Nagpur (Central Provinces), Guindy (Madras), Calcutta 
(Bengal), Patwa Dangar (United Provinces), Lahore (Punjab) and 
Belgaum (Bombay). In each of the above centres vaccine produc- 
tion follows generally accepted lines and there is therefore no need 
for dcfparture from the existing practice. This view' is based on 
the enquiries which we w'ere able to make during our tours as 
well as on the report of a special officer deputed by the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of India, who visited 
each of the above centres in order to enquire into production 
methods. 

The of Lymph 

79. The methods of distribution of vaccine lymph, from the point 
of view of its keeping its potency during use in the field, has been, 
we understand, one of the subjects into which the officer on special 
duty, to whom we have referred above, investigated and an improve- 
ment of the existing practice seems desirable in order to prevent 
deterioration in the quality of the lymph. In these days of 
increased facilities for cold storage made possible by the use of 
thermos fiasks and electric or non-electric refrigerators, advance 
-in this direction should present little difficulty. 
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Tbe Yaoeinatoir 

80. The fonditions ol: service of the vaccinator require consider- 
able improvement in certain provinces before efficient work can be 
expected of him. This subject has been fully discussed in 
Chapter III of this volume. 

81. Another matter for consideration in this connection is whe- 
ther the continuance of this special class of worker is necessary. 
Smallpox vaccination is only one among the many forms of prevent- 
ive vaccination which the health department should carry out for 
protecting the community and the process is relatively of a simple 
nature. However desirable the maintenance of a special class for 
rsmallpox vaccination might have been in the past, it is for consi- 
<leration whether, in a modern health organisation such as the one 
which India will lie expected to develop for herself in the postwar 
period, there is room for this type of health personnel. A man 
who knows that his days will be spent on work of an unpopular 
and routine nature and that his pay will be low can hardly be 
•expected to play his part with energy and zeal in the new health 
•order we envisage, 

'The YaooUiatioci Season 

82. In all provinces there seems to have grown up the practice of 
•carrying out routine vaccination mainly during the cooler months 
*of the year. The reason for this is, we understand, the need for 
avoiding deterioration of the (juality of the lymph during transit 
from the laboratoiy where it is produced and during its use for 
’rac<*inating the peo])le. The period during which large scale vacci- 
nation operations are performed in the provinces thus becomes 
limited to six or seven months in the year. This is, in our view, 
unfortunate because what is required is an intensive effort to 
immunise the community as a whole and to keep up the high level 
•of protection so attained by periodical revaccination. A lengthen- 
ing of the vaccination season to cover all the twelve months is 
highly desirable. The development of the necessary facilities for 
•cold storage and for the transport of vaccine lymph for use in the 
field should not prove difficult in the coming years. 

CHOLKHA 

83. Cholera is another preventable disease which takes a heavy 
’toll of life in the country and shows a wide range of variation in its 
incidence from year to year. Below are* given figures for cholera 
mortality in British India, excluding Burma, as averages for 
quinquennial periods from 1877 to 1941 : — 



British India 


Biitish India 

Perio*l 

(Excluding Burma) 
Annual average 

Period 

(Excluding Burma) 
Annual average 

1877-81 . 

. 288,949 

1912-16 . 

. 328,693 

1882-86 . 

. 286. la's 

1917-21 . 

. .392,070 
. 143,890 

1887-91 . 

. 400,934 

1922-26 . 

1892-96 . 

. 443,890 

1927-31 . 

. 297,766 

1897-01 . 

. 383,294 

1932-36 . 

. 140,440 

1902-06 . 
il907-H . 

. 367,160 

. 397,127 

1937-41 . 

. 147,423 
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84. In spite of the smootKing introduced by averaging. in five- 
yearly periods the range of variation is extensive, from about 
141,000 to 444,000. If the figures for individual years were 
examined, the variation in incidence would be found to be even 
higher. Some idea of the range of variation in the annual inci- 
dence of the disease may be obtained from tlie cholera mortality 
figures for the province of Madras in 1939 and 1943. In the 
former, total deaths from cholera was 2,115, the lowest incidence 
recorded for GO years. In 1943 the disease s])read to every district 
in the province and the registered mortality from this cause was 
117,039. The incidence of cholera varies from province to pro- 
vince, those in which its prevalence is high being Madras, Bengal, 
Bihar and the Central Vrovinces and, to a smaller extent. Orissa 
and the United Provinces. 

The Epidemiolo^ and Control of Cholera 

85. The main facts regarding the epidemiology and control of 
cholera have been known for some time ])ast. The disease is 
caused by an organism which is given out in very large numbers 
in the motion and the vomited material of (diolera patients. The 
usual mode of spread of infection is through the transference of 
the organism either to drinking water or to food and its subsequenr 
ingestion by healthy human beings. Contamination of food 
generally takes place through flies while water supplies, particu- 
larly in the rural areiis, are infected by ignorant villagers carrying 
infective material from houses in which the disease oc^curs, into 
common sources of water su(;h as tanks, wells or other forms of 
supply. 

86. The measures which are re(|uired for the control of the dis- 
ease fall broadly into two groups, (//) those which are permanent and 
(/y) those which an? of a temporary nature. The former iiielude 
the following: — 

(1) the provision of protected water supplies; 

(2) the satisfactory disposal of nightsoil so as to prevent the 

possibility of contamination, by infective material, of 
food and water supplies and 

(3) sanitary control over the production, distribution and sale 

of food. 

87. In regard to each of these the position in India today is far 
from satisfactory. Protected w’ater supplies are available only ia 
the larger towns ami cities and they serve only small proportions 
of the population in individual provinces. Provision for the 
proper collection and disposal of nightsoil is quite inadequate in 
rural areas and in the majority of urban centres, including man> 
towns and even certain cities. The sanitary control exercised 
over the production, distribution and sale of focxl leaves much to 
be desired in all parts of the country. Wo have discussed these 
matters in the relevant chapters of this volume of the report and 
need not therefore traverse the ground again here. 
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88. Aiiti(*]iolera measures of a temjwrary nature are of special 
value when an outbreak of the disease takes place. These 
include : — , .. 

(1) isolation and treatment of patients; 

(2) disinfection of infective material and 

(8) immunisation of tlie people by anticholera inoculation. 

8Ji. As regards (1) and (2) above we have already shown earlier 
in this chapter that, under existing conditions, little or no effec- 
tive action is being taken in large parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the rural areas. As regards anti(diolera inoculation, the 
popularity of this measure has been a process of steady growth. 
The people Iiave come to recognise its value and are, broadly 
speaking, willing to ac< ept inocualtioii when an outbreak of the 
disease takes ])lace. Tliey are, however, unwilling to submit 
themselves to it in antici])ation of a possible spread of the disease 
to tin* area where tliey liv(?. The fact that the ])rotection con- 
ferred hy an inoculation lasts only a few months might be a con- 
tributory factor to tliis attitude (d' indifference towards anticipa- 
tory vaccination against the disease. At the same time, the 
people liavc* ies])onded, in the recent past, to the appeal of the 
liealth authorities for mass inoculation during epidemics in a 
lenunkabb* manin*!*. During the j)ast few years, when the 
abnormal conditions arising out of the war produced widespread 
outbreaks of the disease in many ])arts of the country, millions 
of inoculations were carried out. For instance, in Bengal alone, 
within tlie ])(*riod from 1st November 1943 to the end of September 
1944, about 18 million inoculations were ])erformed. 

Part played by Festival Centres in the spread of Cholera 

90. Ft'stivals, wbicb attract large gatherings of people from 
(liffenmt part> (d the country, have played an important ])art in 
die inciileiice fd' the disease. In more recent years the sanitary 
control (d tln*se festivals on an extensive scale has been \inder- 
takeii by juovincial health authorities with a considerable mwisurc 
of success. Fven with sm h precautions the possibility of a large- 
scalt^ outbreak of cholera resulting from such festivals was demons- 
trated in April 1938 wlieii tin* disease, starting at the TTardwar 
festival, s]ircad far and wide over the provinces of the P\injab, 
Delhi, tlu‘ rnit(‘d Ib’ovinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces, 
in the circumstances the compulsory inoculation of persons, who 
UK* ]U‘nnitt<*d to visit such festival centres, would constitute 
UTiother important, measure to strengthen the tight against the 
<lis(‘ase. The Central Advisory Board of Health advised, on the 
basis of a report by a .special Committee which it appointed, that 
Provimdal Ciovernments should introduce an indirect form of 
’ninpulsory inoculation through the prohibition of entry of un- 
inoculated persons into festival centres. This suggestion has been 
t*'ied in more than one province and has, on the whole, proved to 
b<* of value. 

Endemic CentFee of Cholera 

91. Certain parts of India are considered to be endemic foci of 
^bob‘ra infection in that it tends to break out in such plaees every 
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year at the appropriate cholera season. Such centres are said 
to exist in Bengal and in the (’auveri Delta in the province of 
Madras. These endemic foci are held to be the places from which 
the disease spreads to other parts of the country, where cholera 
occurs often only at intervals of a few years. Therefore, from 
the point of view of the country as a whole, it would seem desirable 
that the permanent measures, to which we have referred in an 
earlier paragraph, should be applied to such endemic centres of 
the disease, in order that these sources of infection may be effec- 
tively controlled and cholera eliminated from them. This view 
has l>een upheld by the findings of an extended enquiry into the 
epidemiology of cholera, which w'as carried out in this country 
between 1934 and 1940 under the auspices of the Indian Research 
Fund Association. A revi(*w of tlicse studies was published a few 
years ago and it staters that “ the problem of primary importance 
in the epidemiology of cholera is the existence of endemic areas in 
which cholera is periiiaiiently present .... (.'liolera is eminently 

a controllable disease It is obvious tliat tlie point at 

which prev(‘iitive measures should be a |) plied is the ar^a from 
which the int(*(*tioii is primarily derived -this is in tin* iMuhnuir- 
areas ' 

PLAGFF 

02. Then* is reason to believe that ])lague was prevalent in India 
many cent\iries ago and that the infection (ontin\ied to exist 
among rats in the south-western Himalayan region. The history 
of plague in recent times dates from bSOh wlK*n it was introduced 
into the seaport of Bombay from Fhina and sprea<l rapidly <)ver 
very large j)arts of the country, in BK)4 d(*ath> from tliis di-Jt'asc* 
reache<l the very high figure of m‘arly 1 JothOOB. Since tlien theue 
has lieeii a gradual decline in the incidence of ]>lag‘Ue till, within 
the past ten years, its ])revalence has become rediic(*d to a ccnisi- 
<lerable extent. Tlie figures given below, which arc (juoted from 
the preliminary Report of the IMibli<! Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India for 1939, indicate clearly this decrease 
in the incidence of plague. 

British India. 




Figure.s in column 


Period 

'I'otal plague 
deaths. 

2 e.vpre.ssed as per- 
centage ot total 
deaths during 

Annual 

averufir*^* 



1898-1938 


1898-1908 . . . i 

6,032.693 

49 1 

.548,427 

1909-1918 .... 

4,221,528 

34 

422.153 

1919-1928 .... 

1,702,718 

14 

170.272 

1929-19.38 .... 

422,880 

12,379,819 

3 

42,28S 


The average annual mortality from this cause during the 
years 1939, 1940 and 1941 was only 19,347 or 45-7 per cent, of 
the coiTOsponding average for the ten-year period, 1920-38. 
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The Epidemiology of Plague 

Plague is primarily a disease of certain rodents and human 
utectioii on an appreciable scale takes place only under conditions 
avouriiig close association between man and such rodents. lu 
•ei’tain parts of the world, plague infection among such animals 
lever dies out and these constitute endemic areas from which infec- 
:ion spreads to other regions from time to time. In India the 
iniiual is the rat while in South Africa it is the gerbille, in Cali- 
:ornia the ground squirrel and in South-eastern Siberia and 
Manchuria it is the tarbagan. Periodically outbreaks of the 
lisease take place on a large scale among such animals and destroy 
[urge numbers of them. hor a time the infection lies dormant 
>ut, when the animals breed and a large susceptible group is pro- 
hucd an epideiiiic wave starts again. 

94. Man becomes infected from such auimals through the bite of 
iiie Heas wliieli live and feed on them. Without going into details 
legavding the mode oi transmission of infection it will be clear 
iliat opjKU'tunities for clos(; association between man and llic 
'|>t‘cial rodent rei^pofisi])]^ for keeping alive plague in the area 
riTieei ned is a veiy important factor for the production of the 
ii>ease in liuman (•oinuiunities. Widespread outbreaks among 
-iicli animals may lead to territorial extensions of plague while 
i!h‘ tiaiisporlation ot iiilected ruts or infected fleas through grain 
iiaflir or ill other ways may rt^sult in the starling of the infection 
:i areas tar removed from the endemic foci of the disease. 

!>'». Plague ap[)ears in two main forms, bubonic and pneumonic. 
The former is characterised by the development of buboes or 
.'Wtdliiigs in the groin, arm-pit or neck of the patient and, although 
It i> lid* less severe form ot the. two, the rate of mortalit}' may he 
a- high a> ()0 to 70 [n^v cent, among those who are attacked. It 

in the transmission of bubonic plague that the rat and certain 
i\|u*s ot rat fleas play their part. Pneumonic plague is a fonii of 
^•‘\ere pneumonia set up by the plague germ and its infection is 
((*fivt*yed from person to person through the air. The chance of 
any one in contact with a patient contracting pneumonic plague 
i> very high and the rate ot mortality is practically cent, per cent. 

9h. The epidemiology of plague in India, which is mainly of tJie 
I'uhonie form, was worked out by the Indian Plague Commission. 
The role of the rat and the rat flea in the transmission of the 
ii'ease was demonstrated by this Commission. One of the workers 
"II it, Ilaft'kiiie, devel(»ped the unti-plaguc vaccine which lias been 
di list* in tld* country for conferring protection against the disease. 
The Provincial laboratory in Hombay, in which plague investiga- 
tiniu wt*r(* initiated, was named after him as the Haffkine Institute 
it has continued to be the i*entre ol plague research iu the 
'"miiry since that time. 

97. Altliough the incidence of plague has become very much 
i'‘'luci*d williin recent years, tlu' ]>resent Direi’tor of the Ilaftkine 
f»‘''titute, id.-(\)l. S. Sokhey, I.M.S., considers that certain 
*aith*niic *aroas t'xist in different ])arts of the country and that they 
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constitute a constant threat in as much as, under favourable 
conditions, the disease may spread from these centres to other 
parts of the country. These centres are situated in cool and 
inodemtely damp areas in different parts of India, from the 
Himalayas in the north through Central and Eastern India to the 
Deccan and the province of Madras. They are therefore fairly 
widely distributed and, in view of the past history of plague not 
merely in India but in other countries, which shows that, during 
certain periods, the disease may spread widely and, at others, 
exhibit a contraction in the territory covered and a marked decrease 
in the number of cases occurring in the affected areas, these 
endemic centres may continue as potential sources of danger to 
the country as a whole, unless they are ett'ectively brought under 
control. 

Plague PTeveutiYe Measures 

98. The measures whi(‘h are necessary against the disease are 
mainly tliose direc ted against the rat as the primary reservoir ot 
infection from which the disease spreads to man. What is 
required is to prevent, as far as possible, the close association of 
man and rats. The beeping down of the rat po]>ulation in 
inhabited areas, particularly in the endemic- centres of plague, 
is therefore an important preventive measure. Hats grow in 
numbers in human clwel lings only when they can secnire food and 
adequate protection. The elimination of these conditions is there- 
fore the piirpose in vieAv. The* systematic destruction of rats by 
various methods so as to keep down their number is also another 
important measure which is adopted. 

99. Tlie steps to he taken for rendering the conditions in residen- 
tial areas unfavourable to the growth of the rat ])o])ulatioii include 
(cz) the construction of rat proof dwellings and rat proof grain stores 
and railway godowns, (h) contred over the location of cc‘rt;;in tradevs 
and industries which attract rats, and (c) an im])rov(Mnent of the 
general sanitary condition of the towns and villages, as the 
throwing of garbage in p\d)lic plac(»s encourages the breeding of 
ruts by providing them with fcMul. As rc*giirds all these meas\nes 
it may he stated that no c'ffectivc* aedion lias hoen taken, in tin* 
past, Ijy tile aiitliorities concerned in the endemic areas of plague 
.so as to produce conditions unfavourahh* to the growth of the rat 
population. The destruction of the existing rats has also hecui 
carried out in far too pc^rfunctory a manner to make any iinpr(‘s- 
sioii on their numbers. 

Treatment of Plague Patients 

100. As in the case of rdiolera and smallpo.x the vast majority of 
plague patients, particularly in rural areas, receive no treatment for 
the disease. Fortunately, in the case of bubonic plagne, the intcM- 
tion does not spread from patient to patient. Otherwise, tin* 
general absence of provision for the isolation and treatment ot 
patients becomes another factor. favouring the spread of the diseuse. 
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101. Till recently, there was no specific treatment for plagne and 
the eftorts of the physician were mainly directed towards giving 
relief to the patient and to the keeping up of his strength in the 
tight against the disease. The manufacture of a potent serum has 
keen attempted by more than one investigator in different coun- 
tries. A few years ago the Director, Hatfkine Institute, prepared 
a serum which, on field trial, was established to be definitely more 
effective than the ordinary form of treatment. Sulphapyridin and 
sidphathiazole have also been found to be useful in the treatment 
of plague. Of the two, sulphathiazole is considered the better 
drug because its effectiveness is probably a little higher and its 
toxicity less. 

Fla^UQ Reaearoh 

102. We have already pointed out that the Indian IMague Com- 
mission was responsible for discovering the more important facts 
regarding the inode of spread of plagne and for showing the way 
for the organisation of preventive measures on sound lines. In 
more recent years extensive field research was carried out in the 
Ciimhum Valley in Madura district of the province of Madras, 
which is one of the endemic centres of the divsease. The length of 
life of the infecteii flea, methods of effective disinsecdisation of 
grain bags and other vehicles through whicdi infected fleas and 
rats may transmit the disease, the effectiveness of cyanogas fumi- 
gation rat-holes as an anti-plague measure and the evolution of 
a rat-proof hut suitable for rural i-ouditions are among the various 
matters associated witli the plague problem which the investiga- 
tion unit in this area studied. As regards the use of (‘vanogas the 
(oiiclusion readied was that, if systematically carried out in 
mideinic areas, it Indps to keep down the rat population and thus 
reduce the incidence of plague. At the Cumhum Valley a- type 
(d rat-proof lint was evcdved costing less than Its. 1()0 wliicli was 
''liown by dost* observation to luivt* remained free from rats for 
two year's. The ])Oj)ularisation of such a type of dwelling shouhl 
|)rovt‘ useful in the campaign against plague. 

Preventive Inoculation 

lOd. As in the case of diolera inoc-ulation, the popularity of 
plague inoculation has steadily increased. .Phe Director of tin* 
Ifatfkine Institute, liomhay, who is responsible for the manufartuie 
and issue of plague vaccine for use throughout India, has pointed 
<»ut that, in spite of a continued fall in the incidence of plague, the 
•haiiand for plague vaccine has increased. W hen an outbreak ot 
{dague is immiiu’nt or when the disease is actually pre\alent. 
j)r(‘ventive inoculation is the one measure which should he rallied 
"ut with the greatest possible vigour. 

I.EPKOSY. 

104. The numl>er of persons suffering from leprosy in the ^yorld 
been estimated as somewhere about five millions and, of these, 
lt*prosy patients in India are believed to he at least a million. 
The present distribution of leprosy in the world shows that its 
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incidence is high in certain parts of Africa, India, South China 
and South America. All the affected areas are in tropical or sub- 
tropical countries and only a few foci of infection persist in the 
colder countries. In India “ there is a belt of high incidence 
including the whole of the east-coast and the south of the peninsula, 
including West Bengal, South Bihar, Orissa, Madras, Travancore 
and Cochin. In the central parts of India the incidence tends to 
be lower but there are some foci of higher incidence. There is 
a belt of moderate incidence in the Himalayan foot hills, running 
across the nortli of India, while in most of the north-west of India 
there is very little leprosy 

105. In the highly endemic areas its incidence may range froio 
two to five per cent, of the population. In restricted areas in such 
endemic regions the proportion of cases may rise to 10 per cent, 
of the population while individual villages may show a rate 
high as even 15 to 20 per cent. In the non-endemic regions of 
Xorth-Western India, on the other hand, large areas may 
show no eases at all while the general level of incidence is stated 
to be as low as 0*01 per cent, or one per ten thousand of tin- 
population. 

106. The public health aspect of the leprosy problem in an aiea I*, 
determined not merely hy the rate of incidence of tlie disease in 
the population but also by the relative severity and infect ivene^^ 
of individual cases. Cases of leprosy are broadly divided into two 
groups, the neural ” and lepromatous types. The foniiei* 
constitutes the “ benign ” form of leprosy and, as pointed out )>} 
the International Leprosy Congress, 1938, “ these cases givv 
evidence of relative resistance to the infection, or of relativcdy 
good prognosis as regards life although mutilation may take plic* 

Bacteriologically the skin lesions are typically but jioi 

invariably found negative by standard methods of examination, 
though the nasal mycosa may be found positive The leproum- 
tous type consists, on the other hand, of the “ malignant torn) 
of leprosy, “ in which the patient is relatively non-resistant, lui'" 
a poor prognosis and exhibits lepromatous lesions of the skin and 
other organs, especially the nerve trunks. Bacteriological exam)' 
nation usually rtweals abundant Ixicilli It is therefoi(‘ the 
lepromatous case that is usually much more infective than 
neural case. While for the country as a whole tlie proportion or 
lepromatous cases is estimated at about 20 per cent, of the toud 
number of leprosy patients, there are areas where the proportion 
of this severer type is as low as 4 per cent, and others in which it 
rises even to 50 per cent. The special Committee of the Cf utrai 
Advisory Board of Health, to which we have referrecl, has sti teji 
that ‘‘ it is unusual in India to find an area where leprosy is houi 
veiy common and severe. In Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and in tn^ 
north-east part of the country in general, leprosy appears ^ 
relatively common and relatively mild. In the foot hills nf ^ 
Himalayas and in the areas to the north-west, lepro^risrebti^' 

•Report on Leprosy and its Control in India (1941) by the 
Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Health. 
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rare and severe. In the south, «.//., Madras, leprosy is very 
common but also more severe than in the north-east, though less 
severe than in the Himalayan foot hills In estimating the 
importance of leprosy as a publics health problem the rate of inci- 
dence and the relative proportion of the lepromatous type should 
])oth he taken into considei'ation. 

AntilepiDsy work in India 

107. The first known leprosy asylum was established in Calcutta 
early in the 10th century, fii the later years numerous other 
institutions were eslahlishe<l ])y missionaries, local authorities and 
private henefaetors. 

Mission to Lepers 

108. lint systematic attempts to bring medical relief to leprosy 

patients started witli the foundation of the Mission to licpers by 
Mr. Wellesley Hailey, who, coming to India in the Indian Police 
Servii‘e in 1800, \Nas soon attrac.ted to leprosy work and threw 
himself whole-heartedly into it. He evstahlished the Mission to 
r.ejters and founded iis first leper institution in Chamba in the 
Punjah in 187o. In the succeeding years the Mission extended 
its activities to such an extent that, in 1007, wlien Mr. Hailey 
died, there were institutions in different })arts of the conntiy 
under its control providing accommodation for 8,ll()() j>alients. It 
is umlcrstood that tlie Mission also gives financial aid to 17 other 
institutions whicli admit patients. 

The total number of institutions for h^jnosy is about 05 with 
accommodation for about 14,t)00 ]>aticnts. 

The Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association 

100. Another institution wln(‘h has taken an important part in 
the development of leprosy work in this country is the Indian 
Council of the Britisli Kmpire iiCprosy Relief Association. It was 
established in 1025 with funds raised by an appeal by Lord Reading, 
llic Viceroy of India. A sum of Rs. 20 lakhs was collected and 
the interest from this amount <-onstitutcs the funds for the activi- 
ties of the Association. It has its centi*al otiicc in Xcw Delhi 
wliilc ])]anchcs exist in the different Provinces. Approximately 
oii(‘-half of the annual income of the Association is given to the 
I'lovincial hraiidics and the main activities of the latter have 
keen the carrying t)ut of leprosy surveys and the establishment 
and mainttmamc of treatment c(*ntres. The central organisation, 
nil ihc other liaiid, lias concerned itself mainly with the promotion 
nt leprosy research, the provision of facilities for special training 
hu doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy, propaganda 
''n^k and co-ordination, through the ]>roviucial hmnehes, of 
Knv(*rnmental and voluntary effort in the campaign against the 
disease. 

Antileprosy work in the Provinees 

110. We may at this stage devscril>e briefly the antileprosy work 

saw in certain institutions during our tours in ihe provinces. 
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At Bombay the Ackworth Leper Home deals with pauper 
aud non-pauper inmates and outpatients. There is usually consi- 
derable overcrowding, about 500 inmates being present while 
accommodation exists only for 400. Total figures for outpatients 
treated at the special clinic were 871 in 1941, 991 in 1942 and 1187 
in 1948. The institution carries out a certain amount of field 
work in the way of follow-up of patients, examination of contacts 
and propaganda. For tiiese two specially trained health visitors 
are employed. The Exec utive Health Officer of Bombay Corpora- 
tion is an active member of the managing board of control and is 
its secretary. Attempts have been made to introduce occupational 
therapy and a co-operative shop for the patients is managed by 
the inmates themselves. Facilities exist for private medical prac- 
titioi'.ers to obtain special instruction in leprosy, and lectures and 
demonstrations are arranged for students of tlie Grant Medical 
College. 

111. In Orissa, a province in which leprosy is widely prevalent, 
we visited two colonies at Puri and at Cutta<‘k resy)ectively. To 
the Puri colony only infectious cases are admitted. The accom- 
modation available at this colony is unfortunately limited. We 
understand that, if more accommodation were available, many 
more patients would willingly enter the institution and if separate 
provision could be made for better class persons, y)atients belonging 
to these classes would also |)robably be willing to accept segrega- 
tion. The asylum at Cuttack is manage<l by the Mission to Lepers 
and j)rovides for al)out 400 yjatients. Here tlicre is provision foi* 
such activities as gardening, games, etc., and three schools 
are run sey>arately for men, women and children. The Boy S(‘out 
and Girl Guide movements are actively supy)orte(l by this colony. 
The institution yjrovides spe<dal training in leyirosy tor medical 
licentiates and compounders. All the clothing required in tin* 
colony is made by the inmates themselves. 

112. In Bihar the Mission for Iiey)ers runs a large colony for about 
800 patients in Purulia. Here much stress is laid on the systematic 
medical examination of y)atients and, for the last 20 years, a com- 
plete record has been key)t of every y)atient in the home. Tln‘ 
institution has a large* and well attended outpatient department. 
( )c(;uy3ational therayiy is ])ractised and here also the clothes worn 
by the inmates are made by themselves. Tlie Mission trains tin* 
more able-bodied j^atieiits to serve as nurses and attc*ndants on 
other yiatients. The schools for boys and girls as well as the one for 
adults are, with one excey>tion, entirely staffed by leprosy patients. 
Segregation of the liealthy children of lepers in sey)arate cottages 
has been provided for. There are several other large institutions 
in Bihar. We shall, however, refer only to the ley)rosy clinic in 
Patna, which is maintained from grants from the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, the District Board and the Patna municipality and from 
certain charitable funds. Xo records of individual y)atients were 
maintained at the time of our visit and no attempt was made to 
organise follow-up work. We draw attention to these defects 
l>ecause we feel that an institution maintained at the headquai' 
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ters of a Province and which the Provincial Government supports 
should aim at a higher standard of performance. 

lid. The Central Provinces represent, as a whole, an area of low 
incidence, with, hovv’ever, some areas of hif^her imudence. 
KijUfht leper asylums are maintained })y the Mission to Lepers 
providing accommodation for some 2,100 inpatients. About 38 
leprosy clinics are working in association wdth Government hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. Tn Wardha district some oOO leyiers receive 
treatment at tlu* outpatient clini(‘ run by the Maharogya Seva 
Maiidal, which also maintains hovspital accommodation for 21 
infectious lepers. Provision exists for follow-up, for the exami- 
nation of contacts and for ])ropaganda w’ork. We were surprised 
that, at the clinic at Ilaipur, which is the headquarters of the 
>5pecial Leprosy ( Ifiicer for the province, no beds are provided and 
no follow-up work is attempted, the excuse being the absence of 
health visitors. We saw' a very laige settlement run by the 
Mission to licpers at Chandkuri in Bilaspur district, which houses 
about ()0() cases and is w'ell maintained. There is also provision 
here for occuy)ational tlierapy. 

114. Active work on leprosy has been carried out in Madras in 
past years under the direction of Dr. Cochrane w'orking with the 
Mission to Lepers. The two chief centres are Chingleput and 
Saidapet. Kxcellent institutional and outdoor work has been orga- 
nised. In this connection we would refer to the reports by 
Dr. Cochrane and his colleagues on the work of the Saidapet health 
project and the Chingleput leprowsy institution. Further, 
Dr. Cochrane has, through his advice to the Provincial health autho- 
rities, helped to promote a piogressive policy in regard to antileprosy 
w'ork in the province. 

Certain Special Aspects of the Leprosy Problem 

115. The seqreijatlov of in fectiouii lepers. — Although the number 
of persons suffering from leprosy in India is estimated as approxi- 
mately one million, in most parts of the country a high proportion 
of such patients, probably about TO to 80 per cent., are in the 
non-infectivt' stage. Kven so, infective patients may number about 
250,000 in the (ountry. xVl though leprosy recyuires for its trans- 
mission close and pndoiiged contact and it does not therefore spread 
with the rapidity of diseases like cholera and smallpox, isolation 
of infective patients is the one measure which has been found to 
be effective in all parts of the w orld for the ( ontrol of the disease. 
The need for such isolation becomes all the more emphasised w hen 
it is remembered that children are more susceptible to infection 
than adults and that the unsuspecting father and mother in an 
infective (T)ndition may continually be exposing their children to 
the risk of c*()ntracting the disease. While the estimated number 
of those requiring isolation is alxiut 250,000 the total institutional 
provision for vsuch isolation is in the neighbourhood of 14,000. 
No conceivable expansion of institutions in the immediate future 
<*an help to make up the large difference between existing provi- 
^iion and w'hat is required to meet the needs of the country. The 
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need for developing group isolation under conditions suited to local 
requirements is therefore great. Schemes for this purpose must 
be sufficiently cheap if they are to be adopted on a wide scale, 
while they must also take into account the habits of life of the 
people and tlie special circumstances associated with the areas 
concerned. Attempts to develop group isolation have been made 
in different parts of the country in the recent past, but efforts in 
this direction must continue on the part of provincial health 
authorities before reasonably satisfactory schemes can be developed. 

116. The Problem of beggars with leprosy , — Beggars with 
leprosy are found in A-arying numbers in a large number of towns 
and cities, in places of perennial pilgrimage and in all centres where 
pilgrims congregate periodically. The Special Committee has 
pointed out that, in Calcutta, there are about 1,000 beggars with 
leprosy, most of them having come from other provinces, and that 
the profession of begging Las been organised by them to a high 
degree of perfection under a headman. Many of them are married 
to persons who are also suffering from leprosy and the quarters 
occupied by them are usually separated from those of the general 
population. In religious centres the common custoiji of giving 
alms to beggars and the frequent feeding by charitable persons 
constitute incentives which help to concentrate them in relatively 
large numbers. The large majority of these beggars are leprosj^ 
patients. While a certain proportion of them are burnt-out cases 
and are non-infective, the (committee points out that ‘‘ the state- 
ment not infrequently made that almost all beggars with leprosy 
are not infective is not true 

117. Leprosy in relation to industry . — The Committee has thus 
briefly stated the problem : — 

During recent years some evidence has been accumulat- 
ing to show that tlie development of industry is probably 
having an influence on the spread of leprosy and the possibi- 
lity of this increase must be borne in mind. Leprosy surveys 
of industrial workers have been carried out in various parts of 
India and an incidence of between I and 2 per cent, has often 
been found, and a considerable number of cases have been 
infective cases. The presence of these infective cases in the 
crowded basties and living quarters of indiistrial workers is a 
definite menace to the other workers and their families. The 
fact that the industrial population of India is largely 
migrator^" increases the menace to public health. Not infre- 
quently in village surveys one comes across patients Avith 
leprosy who attribute the disease to having been infected while 
A\'orking in industrial centres. Sometimes such a patient 
having contracted the disease in an industrial centre, Avill 
return to his village and introduce the disease there where it 
was not preA'iously found.” 

LepNsy L^fslatlon 

118.. Existing provisions for the coirtrol of leprosy are contained 
in (1) an all-India Act, the Lepers Act and (2) the provincial Local 
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Self-Go vernment Acts. In the latter provision against leprosy is 
mostly confined to urban areas. The provincial Acts deal with 
leprosy in the same manner as the common infectious diseases such 
as cholera, smallpox and plague. In pracitice these powers have 
hardly been used by local bodies in respect of leprosy. 

119. As regards the Lepers Act, its defects include that it makes 
no differentiation between infective and non-infective cases and 
tliat it deals with only certain classes of patients, namely, the 
beggar with leprosy, persons with the disease who prepare for sale 
or sell arthdes of food, drink, drugs and clothing, and wdth certain 
other matters such as the use of i)ublic wells and tanks by such 
patients for bathing and washing and the use of public conveyances 
by them. The Special Committee of the Central Advisory Board 
of Health considered that “ this Act appears to be based mainly 
on considerations of public sentiment which cannot be ignored. 
Taking into consideration the deficiencies of this Central Act and 
of existing provincial legislation the Committee considered that 
comprehensive leprosy legislation should be undertaken and it has 
indicated certain primdples w’hich should guide such legislation.- 
Reference may, in this connection, be made to appendix 19 in 
Volume III of this report. 


\ EXEEEAli DISEASES 

Estimates of the Frevalence of Venereal Diseases 

120. No reasonably accurate estimate of the incidence of venereal 
diseases in India (we include here only syphilis and gonorrhea 
as the two important diseavses in this group) is available. As far 
as we are aware, the only attempt to estimate the prevalence of 
these diseases on a countrywide scale was made as part of an 
enquiry, the results of w-hich were published in 1933, by Sir John 
Megaw, the then Director General, Indian Medical Service, 
into certain public health aspects of village life in India. 
This investigation based its findings on the replies to a 
questionnaire sent by him “to a large number of doctors 
Avhose dispensaries are situated iu typical agricultural villages 
scattered throughout British India Sir John estimated, on the 
basis of the figures he received, that there were probably about 5-5 
million cases of syphilis and T G million cases of gonorrhea. He 
pointed out that “ syphilis and gonorrhea appear to be more 
^‘ommon than has been usually believed ; Bengal and Madras easily 
head the list. The data suggest that something like millions 
of ])eople in India actually show’ signs of syphilis so that, if 
account be taken of those wdio have had the disease and have lost all 
obvious signs, it w’ould probably he well within the mark to assume 
that 10 to 15 per cent, of the inhabitants suffer from syphilis at 
some time or other during their lifetime. The strikingly low rates 
of venereal disease in the Punjab are entirely in keeping with 
impressions based on other sources of information 

121. Existing statistics relating to these diseases are those of 
cases attending hospitals and outpatient clinics. Such figures are 
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not of mncli value in assessing the extent of their prevalence in the 
population as a whole. In reply to a questionnaire which we sent 
to provincial Administrative Medical Officers and Directors of 
Public Health, we received certain general remarks regarding the 
incidenc3 of these diseases which, under the conditions existing 
in the country, can only he accepted as the impressions of the 
officers concerned. Even so, it may not be out of place to quote 
these lemarks. 

122. In Madras it has been stated that venereal diseases are pre- 
valent ‘Mo an alarming extent in urban and industrial areas and 
pilgrim centres It has also been pointed out that there has 
been an increase in these infections since the outbreak of the war. 
In Delhi, it is said that they are widely prevalent in the city, 
although no estimate of their incidence can be given. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar their incidence is said to be liigh in 
the districts inhabited by the aboriginals, while in the Punjab 
the Eulu Valley is the area which is most affected. A report 
issued by the Government of Bengal in March 1944, its anti- 
venereal diseases campaign states that ‘‘ the incidence of venereal 
diseases in Calcutta has of late been on the increase. Although 
correct statistics are not available, the figures obtained by the 
Dire(*tor (of the venereal diseases organisation) from the leading 
medical practitioners of this (*ity are alarmingly high. Thi.^ 
increase is attributed to various changes in the social and econ(uui»* 
conditions of life of late years 

12*']. It will be seen that, while no estimates of the probable inci- 
dence of these diseases are given, the opinion held by thes'e 
different health authorities a])pears to be that their prevalence 
cannot be considered to be low, at least in certain parts of the 
provinces concerned, and that, during recent years, the tendcru^y 
has been for their incidence to rise. Sir John Megaw's estimate 
gives a jifoportion of 37 per thousand of the population as showing 
signs of infection either by syphilis or gonorrhea, a figure which 
is sufficiently high to justify u serious view of the situation and 
to demand iiiat ade(|uate measures should be taken to investigate 
their probable extent of prevalence in the country and that ap])ro- 
priate measures for their control should be taken in the light of 
such invesl i;^ati(ui. 

The Treatment of Venereal Diseases 

124. The information given here is based on tbe replies to the 
questionnaire to which we have already referred. In all pro- 
vinces these diseases are treate<l along with others in the larger 
hospitals. In certain provinces, however, special provision for 
the treatment of venereal diseases has also been made. The 
extent <d’ such provision varies among the provinces. In Madras, 
for instance, it is stated that centres providing modern forms of 
treatment have been established by the Government in the city of 
Madras and in a number of places in the mofussil. In the city 
of Bombay there are four such centres maintained by the Govern- 
ment, two by the municipality and another two by the Port Trust. 
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It is hIso stated that venereal diseases clinics are workin^^ in asso- 
ciation w ith civil hospitals in the moiussil with honorary venerio- 
lo^ists in charge. In the Punjab there are special clinics for 
these diseases in Lahore, Amritsar and in Ludhiana. On the 
wliole it must be stated, however, that the exLsting* facilities for 
the treatment of tliese diseases are imsufticient to meet the r<?(iuire- 
ments of the population. 

125. lleference may also be made to a matter which is of great 
importance in the treatment of these diseases. The social stigma 
attached to tliem promotes concealment and the quack and his 
methods of treatment are likely to play an even more disastrous 
part in the treatment of these diseases than in the case of ot)iers. 
In certain countries the prohibition of treatment of venereal 
diseases by all except those who possess a registerable medical 
qualilication and the restriction of advertisements regarding 
specific remedies and other forms of treatment to those approved 
by the health authority have been found useful in making the 
campaign against tliese diseases effective. In India no snch 
restri(iiions exist at present. 

Ttttining Facilities for Doctors 

120. The replies to our ([uestionnaire show that, except in 
Madras and Bombay, no training facilities for doctors in the diag- 
nosis and treainient of venereal diseases have been made available. 

Compulsory Notification 

127. IjCgal provision for the (*ompulsory uotitication of these dis- 
eases does not exist anywhere in the country. Opinion as to the value 
of such a measure is divided even in those countries in wdiich the 
veneieal diseases cam]»aign has been raised to a high level of 
eHicieiicy. Thv (ipinion is held that, in view’ of the widely pre- 
valent desire on the part of patients and their relatives to conceal 
the occurrence of these diseases, compulsory notification will lead 
more to concealment than to the active co-operation pf the people 
with the authorities in set uring early and adequate treatment for 
the infected persons. Indeed, the experience of England seems 
to point to the })()ssil)ility of an effective control of these diseases 
being achieved, under normal (*onditions, through the provision 
of extensive facilities for free and confidential treatment, without 
having recourse to compulsory notification. 

IIOOKWOKM DISEASE 

128. This is a disease w hich has received considerable attention 
from health authorities in many parts of the w’orld. Probably the 
most notable enquiry into hookworm infestation was that conducted 
by the llockefeller foundation in the early part of this century 
in the Southern States of America. To that enquiry and subse- 
(juent ones carried out in other parts of the world by the same 
organisation we owe the fact that our knowledge concerning the 
eause, prevention and treatment of this disease may be held to be 
complete. 
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129. The male and female worms live in the human intestine. 
Large numbers of eggs of the . worm are passed out in the stool 
o.nd, in the absence of sanitary arrangements, are deposited on 
the ground. These eggs hatch ‘and the larvae that come out con- 
tinue to live in the soil, if favourable conditions of moisture and 
heat are present. When persons walk barefoot through such 
infected soil the larvae gain entrance through the pores of the 
skin cind, after a complicated joiiiiiey through the blood stream 
iind the lungs, gain entrance into the intestines. Having com- 
pleted growth by that time the worms become attached to the 
intestines. They produce their harmful effects partly bv the loss 
of blood caused to the human host through their feeding* on him, 
partly through causing a state of irritation in the bowels which 
interferes with tlie digestive function and partly through the 
secretion of a poisonous substance, which prevents the clotting of 
blo(Ml and thus promotes bleeding. The effects of infestation by 
hookwoDii liave been well descril>ed in th(‘ report, for 1917 of the 
Intel national Health Hoard of the Itoekefeller h'ouudation. Here 
is what the report says: — 

Hookworm disease is never spectacular like yellow' fever 
or pernicious malaria. And for this very reason it is tlit* 
greater menace. Acute distaivSes sometimt^s tend to strengthen 
tii(‘ race by killing off tle^ weak: hut hookworm disease, work- 
ing so insidiously and {re(|uently escaping the aitciition even 
of its victims, tends rather to debilitate tlie lace by attacking 
llie strong as well as the weak. I'lie eumulutive effects of 
the disease on tile race — physi<‘al, economic, intellectual and 
moral — which are handed down from generation to generation 
through long periods of time, are even more important ihati 
its coutiibution to the death roll among individuals. 'This 
(jue disease, wheie tlie iutection is practiciilly universal, may 
go far towards explaining the retardation of hackw’urd 
peoples.” 

130. Many investigations have been earried out into hookworm 
disease in India, among which special reference may be made 
to a system.itic survey by Lhandlei* in the years 1925-27. The 
distribution of the disease is us shown below:* — 

(1) heavily infested areas are Assam, the Dooars and Darjeel- 

ing, Travaiicore, South Kunara and indeed all the tea 
gardens of South India and the tea and eoft'ee planta- 
tions of Coorg; 

(2) moderately heavy infestation exists in Central Bihar, the 

eastern parts of the L^nited Provinces and along the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas; 

(3) it is believed that about 60 to 80 per cent, of the popula- 

tion of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the Eastern parts of the 
Central Provinces, certain areas in the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab, and east coast of Madras are 
infested with this condition, the average number ot 
worms per individual, however, being not large; 

(4) the infestation e 1st* where in India is low. 
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131. The fact that the disease is so prevalent in mines and on 
plantations is a grav« reflection on the sanitary control exercised by 
the aiitliorities responsible for labour iu these areas. We have 
elsewhere recorded the unsatisfactory (conditions of sanitation that 
exist in the coal mines and plantations ot India and it remains 
to reinxirk here that unless and until these are improved, many 
millions of pc(3ple will continue to suflrVr unneces.surilv from this 
disease. 

FILAEIASIS 

132. This disease is caused by the iutrodiu tion of the embryo of 
a small worm known as filaria which is conveyed to human beings 
by moscpiitoes. The prevalence (jf two types of this infestation 
has been noted in India. Filaria bancrofti and Filaria malayi. 
The former is more widely prevalent than the latter, which \var» 
first discovered in the Dutch Fast Indies some years ago and was 
shown, hy Jndian workers in this field, to be present in scattered 
areas in certain parts of India, namely, Tiavancore, Balasore, 
Patnagarli and Fast Bengal. The Iransmitf ing agents in the two 
cas(‘s are two different typ(‘s of moscpiitoc>, whose methods of breed- 
ing aie diiferent. The disease is widtdy prevalent in certain parts 
ot India. It l(‘a(ls to the [nTinancnl swelling* of the legs and of 
ccHaiii parts ol the body besides causing veicurriiig attacks of 
teviu* and intiaiiimat ion of the lyinpbaliic systmu. A it hough the 
(list‘asc docs not caux* death it is i (‘spon^iiile tor a considerable 
aniouiil of pievciitabh* sulVcring and tiisability. 

133. Bengal is among the most In^avily affecled piovinces in 
India. Both in Bihar and Orissa the disease is widely prevalent. 
Areas of moderate incidence exist in the districts of Tanjove, Kistna, 
(fodavari and \ izagapatam iu the province of Madras as well as 
in vSaidapet, adjoining Madras (dtv. The coastal tracts of Mala- 
bar ami South Kaiiara districts and of the States of Travancon^ 
and Cochin arc areas of high incidence. The (ontrol of this con- 
dition depends on the pn‘venti<»n of tiie breeding of the carrier 
>pecies of mosipiito and, in the areas indicated above, the necessary 
measures will have to he carried out effectively if the incidence of 
filariasis is to la* definit(3y lowered. 

( ; r I X F A-M ( IBM T) I SKA SK 

134. Guinea-worm disease, another non-fatal infection, also 
causes much unnecessiiry siififeriug and disCiblemeut iu many parts of 
the country. It occurs mainly in rural areas and agricultural 
hihoiirers and other manual workers suffer largely in the affected 
areas. Tin* worm is long and of a milky white colour and it lives 
beneath the skin commonly on the leg of the patient. A blister 
develops c»n the leg or foot and, when it bursts, a red ulcer is 
foinied through which the worm can be seen. When the affected 
part comes iu conta(*t with water, the worm which is packed with 
embryos passes them inlo water. The embryos live in clean water 
hu about a week and iu muddy water for a longer period. They 
an* swallowed bv cyclops, whicdi are small whitish transparent 
enuitnres of ilio size* of a ]>iu’s head and are generally present in 
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most collections of fresh water. When a person drinks infected 
water, the cyclojjs are killed in the stoinacJi by the gastric juice 
and the young worms are set free. They then pierce the tissues 
and enter the human body. It tiikes about d48 days for the 
embryo to grow into an adult worm inside the human body. The 
worm travels into such parts of the body as are likely to come 
ill contact with winter, in India it is stated tliat the Avorm appears 
in alnnit 90 per cent, of patients in the legs. Tliey also appear 
occasionally in other parts such as the arms, chest, back and 
abdomen. A patient sliows generally- only one Avorm at a time 
but multiple infections do sometimes occur. It is stated that 
tAA’enty-tAvo Avorms Avere removed from one individual from Eajpu- 
lana at the Calcutta Scliool of Tropical Medicine. 

135. From A\’hat has been stated aboA^e it Avill be seen that the 
prevalence of the disease is dependent on opportunities for the infec- 
tion of Avater supplies by persons harbouring the Avorm. In the 
affected areas step-Avells, tanks and other sources of Avater liable 
to contamination arc responsible for the keeping up of the infec- 
tion. The destruction of cyclops by the application of adequate 
quantities of lime to such AA^ater supplies has been shoAvn to be 
effective in controlling the spread of the disease. By boiling the 
Avater the cyclops and the eml)ryos in them are both killed. Mven 
straining the Avater through fine muslin Avill suffice to remoA^e the 
cyclops and render the Avater innocuous. But, from the point of 
vieAv of permanent relief, it is essential to protect step-Avells, tanks 
and other open sources of Avater supply from (‘ontamination by 
persons harbouring the Avorm. 

130. (iuiuea-AVorm disease is widely prevalent in certain distri(ds 
of the A'orth-West Frontier ProAunce Avhile its incidence is relatiA'ely 
low in the Punjab. The llajputana desert is tree but many of 
(lie States in Pajpiitana and (\mtral India contain heavily 
infected areas. In the Central Provinces, Bombay Presidency, 
Ai/am’s Dominions and Madras Presidcmcy the disease is preA’alent 
over Avide areas. Well Avatered tracts, Avith a fairly heavy rain- 
fall such as Bengal, are generally free. 


(’AX( EK 

137. This is a group of diseases Avhich liav(‘ had a great deal of 
attention paid to them in Europe and America. (Jn the other 
band, there exists very little reliable information regarding the 
incidence of cancer in India. The most authoritiitive pronounce- 
ment on the snbjec.'t lias been jirovided by an iuA estigation carried 
out by Drs. VisliAvaiiatli and Kliem Singh GrcA^al working Avith a 
grant from the Indian Kesearch Fund Association. They ])ub- 
lisbed a series of papers in the Indian Journal of Medical 
Eesearch. We cannot do better than quote the authors: 

The age of jiiaximum incidence of cancer in this country 
is at least ten years earlier than in Western countries and 
Japan and in the case of cancer of the female generative 
organs earlier by 15-20 years. In every province, including 
Burma, the incidence of cancer of cervix falls heaviest on 
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Hindu women. The incidence of buccal cancer falls heavier 
on the male than on the female and on Muslims more than 
the Hindus. This form of cancer has its lowest incidence in 
the Punjab, where pan chewing is not indulged in to the same 
extent as in other parts of India. Unhappily this habit is 
growing rapidly in that province as well. Penile cancer is 
peculiarly a disease of the uncircumcivSed communities and 
out of a total of Gll cases noted in biopsy records and 1,080 
cases in clinical records, only 17 cases were recorded among 
Muhammedans in the former series and 29 in the latter. 

In the whole of this enquiry the aetiological roll of irrita- 
tion in the incidence of cancer has stood out prominently. 
Whether it was the cervix, the oml cavity, the penis, the skin 
or the gastro-intestinal tract, the factor of irritation seems tO' 
excel all other possible causes and brings the problem of this 
fell disease within the scope of preventive medicine. 

‘‘ Although this survey cannot fix decisively the relative 
position of cancer amongst the causes of mortality in India, it 
affords sufficient evidence as to its position being not insigni- 
ficant. It should at least persuade foreign writers on the 
subject to be less dogmatic about the rarity of this disease in 
India. The writer of this note believes that if vital statistics 
were as carefully collected in India as they are in the Wcvst 
and proper allowance made for the number of individuals living 
per thousand at a given age, the incidence of cancer will be 
found to be independent of geographical and racial varia- 
tions." 

138. Other competent observers who have stressed the importance 
of this disease include Sir Leonard Rogers and Major General Sir 
Lamest Ibadfield, The opinion has, however, been widely held, 
with insufficient justification, that cancer, in most of its manifes- 
tations, is comparatively rare in India. Gradually light is being 
thrown on the incidence of this condition, the setting up of the 
Tata (huicer Research Hospihil in Bombay having given an 
impetus to investigation into this important field of study. This 
research and treatment institution has been in existence only for a 
tew years but has already succeeded in gaining for itself a con- 
sid(.Ta])le reputation. We had the advantage of hearing the views 
ot the Director of its laboratories, Dr. V. R. Khanolkar, and his^ 
ussishmts when we visited this hospital. He and others competent 
to express an opinion hold the view that the incidence of the 
fliseases represented by this group in India is not likely to show 
any considerable variation from the extent of their prevalence in 
Western countries. 

139. The Tata Memorial Hospital is the only institution in the- 
foiintry which is devoted entirely t<> Ibe study of the diagnosis 
inid treatment of malignant, disease. Radium and deep X-ray 
therapy are available for therapeutic treatment in a very limited 
aiim})or of places in the country. A list of siicli places will be 
Wild in Appendix 20 of Volume III of this report. 
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MENTAL LISORDEIIS AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

Estimate of Persoms suffering from Mental Ill-health 

140. Conditions of mental ill-health may be divided into two 
broad groups, (1) mental disorder and (2) mental deficiency. No 
estimate of the number of persons suffering from either of these two 
groups of mental conditions is available for India. It may therefore 
be of advantage to examine such evidence as is available regarding 
the incidence of these conditions elsewhere and attempt to draw 
from it inferences applicable to this country. In England ajid 
AVales there were, at the beginning of 1937, about 129,750 patients 
under treatment in the mental hospitals maintained by the various 
local authorities, who are responsible under the law, for making 
such provision. This figure gives a proportion of 3*2 mental 
patients per 1,000 of the population. In America the rate of 
admission to mental hospitals has varied from 5 to 8 per 1,000 in 
different years and in different States. In India there is no reason 
to believe that the rate of incideme of mental disorders is likely 
to be much less than those for England and the I'nited States. 
While purely so(*iological causes ma^’ not be operative in India to 
the same extent as in the other two (ountries, chronic starvation 
or under-nutrition, tropi(‘al fevers, anaemea and frequent child- 
birth in women, who are unfit for motherhood, are responsible for 
large numbers of cases of mental breakdown in this country. 
Even if the proportion of mental patients requiring hospitalisation 
in India be taken as 2 per 1,000 of the population, their number will 
be at least 800,000 in the country as a whole. It does not, there- 
fore, seem unreasonable to suggest that the number of persons 
suffering from various forms of mental disorder must be at least a 
million in this country. 

141. As regards mental deficiency, an estimate of 8 per 1,000 of 
the ])opulation was made for England and Wales in a report issued 
in 1929 by the Joint Committee of the Board of Education and tin* 
Board of Control on mental deficiency. Kven if the rate ap])li- 
(•able to this country were half this figure, the total number of 
mental deficients in India as a whole becomes IJi millions, on tlu^ 
assumption that the total ])opulation is 400 millions. 

These estimates are only conjectural: nevertheless, they helj) 
1o indicate the magnitude of the problem that mental ill-healtii 
constitutes in the country and the extent to which remedial and 
jneventive bcaltli measures will have to be developed, if adequate 
jirovision for lliis section of the community is to be made. 

PiN>visio<n for the Treatment of Persons suffering from Mental Disorders 
ajid Mental Deficiency 

142. In cha])ter III of this volume we have shown how the exist- 
ing provision for medical relief and preventive health work in 
connection with the common forms of sickness is quite inadequate to 
meet the needs of the people. For mental patients the available 
facilities are of a still lower order. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that, at our request. Colonel M. Taylor, Medical Superin- 
tendent, Bamdii European Mental Hospital, undertook a tour o 
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the more important mental institutions in the country and pre- 
pared a report for us. It lias been published as Appendix 21 in 
'Volume Til of this report. He has shown that the fun(*tioning of 
existing mental institutions is, in most cases, far from satisfactory. 
A list of these for llritish India, with the accommodation available 
ill ea(‘h, and the places where they are located is given in 
Appendix 22. The total accommodation available is about 9,889 
beds and, if the States are also included, 10,189. When it is 
remembered that the ])robable number requiring institutional care 
may, on a conservative estimate, be at least 800,000 to 1,000,000 
for the country as a wliole, the inade(|uacy of the existing number 
of beds l)ecoim\s unmistakably clear. 

148.. Apart from this, however, an even more important fact is 
the existing instiiutions are working at an extremely low level of 
efficiency. Colonel Taylor says, “the majority of the mental 
hosjiitals in India are <|uite out of date, and are designed for deten- 
tion and safe custody witlmut regard to curvative treatment. The 
worst of tlieni Oie Hunjah Mental Hospital, the Thana Mental 
Hospital and the Aag])ur Mental Hospital -savour of the wcrkhouse 
and the jirison and should be rebuilt 

144. As regards the medical staff employed in them lie states 
that “ seven of tln‘ largest mental hosjntals in India have men 
appointed as Sujieriiitemlents at salaries that a first class mechanic 
in Tatas Works nonld scorn, six of them have little or no post- 
graduate expedience or training in ])sychologleal medicine The 
subordinate nu‘di(aH staff are also untrained in psychiatry. The 
iiumhei of m(‘dical men (unployed is <|uite inadequate. lie rightly 
•points out tlnU, with ou(‘ nuulical otficev for 200 patients, only 
i ursory attfuition can l)t‘ given to the patimits, wliile the additional 
duties of teacliing nuMli(al students, which some of these institu- 
tions are rt*<jiiire(1 to pertoiin, are aIm) carried ()ut in a perfunctoiw 
iasliioii . 

145. The position as regards nursing statV and ward attendants 
is equally unsatisfactory in most of these mental institutions. 
fuade([uacy of nunihers and insuiii(*iencv of training both eon- 
Mihute to make the standard of service of an extremely low order. 

We do iu)t propose to describe in detail individual institutions. 
For such details reference may he made to (’olonel Taylor’s report. 

Padlities for Mental Training Tor Medical and Other Personnel! 

14G. From what hu.s been said above it will be clear tliat tbe need 
is urgent for providing training facilities for medical and non- 
iiuMli(‘al personnel on as extensive a- scale as possible. The staffing 
existing institutions with qualified workers and an expansion of 
ineutal health activity in institutional and other fields will become 
r'Ossil)le only with a large out])ut of trained ])evsonnel. At the 
•'ioue time it will he rei’ognised^ from the brief description given 
a])ove of tlie working of existing mental institutions, that the large 
inajority of them are iri-e(|uipped to discharge tea(*hing functions 
I’loperly. One of the purposes of tbe tour which Colonel Taylor 
'Ui(lcrt«)ok at our recjuest was to make an estimate of existing 
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training facilities iu the mental institutions in th^e country. In^ 
his view such facilities exist on a reasonable scale at Bangalore and 
in Kanchi. At oiher places, Calcutta and Bombay, a consi- 

derable improvement of certain existing institutions and the estab- 
lishment of well staffed and sii t isf actor ily equipped mental hospitals^ 
will be necessary to provide the conditions essential for developing 
them as proper training centres. Tliese and other matters relating 
to the creation of training* facilities in different parts of the country 
will be considered when we put forward our proposals for mental* 
health services in the second volume of this report. 



CHAPTER X 

ENYIRONMENTAL HYGIENE 

1. lu lliis chapter we shall deal with environmental hygiene 
ynder four heads, (1) towu and villaf^e ])lanuing-, (2) housing, 
(3) water vSiipply aud (4) j^eueral sanitation. 

TOWN AND VILLAOK PLANNFNG 

Introduotion 

2. The pur])ose of town ai»d village plaiiuing is to utilise the 
available land to the l)(\st advaniage of tlie eomnuiiiity. taking 
into consideration its various ne(‘ds such as the ])rovision of land 
for residential pur])oses, the development of agriculture and indus- 
tries and the creation of recreational facilities. As has bt^cn 
pointed out by Mr. TJ. Aylmer Coates, rroviiicial Town Planner to 
the (jovermnent of the Punjab, town planning is ‘‘ not merely a 
matter of planning streets or placing I'estrietion on the size of 
sites attacdied to various iy])es of buildings but is, broadly s]^eak- 
ing, the allo(‘ation of land to its best economic use, the proper 
relation between buildings of different use and design, the improve- 
ment of existing condilions of habitation and securing that develop- 
ment functions both from the utilitarian and sanitary ])oints of 
view and is also artistically satisfying^’. 

Histoiry of Town Planning in India 

«b A short history of town ])lanning in the country will be found 
in the Re])ort on Towui ami Village IMaiining in India ’’ by 
Mr. B. 11. liagal in A])])endix J34 of Volume III of this report. 
The report of Mr. Kagal was based on liis studies of lown and 
village planning activities in the province's and in the Indian 
States of Hyderabad, Mysore aud Baroda as the rCvSiilt of a rapid 
lour undertaken at our request. Mr. Kagai points out that the 
tTovernment of India began to take an interest in the subject in 
IblL^ wdien the (juestion of the selection of a site for tlie new 
capital in Delhi wuis under consideration. At the same time, it 
impressed on Provincial (Tovernments “ the great and growing 
imj>ortance ” of town planning and suggested the enactment of 
iegistatioii similar to the Knglish Housing and Town Planning 
Act of 1909. In the years tluit followed active interest in town 
planning developed in the provinces also. ProfesvSor Sir Patrick 
Deddes and Mr. H. V. Lamdiester, two leading town planners in 
khigland, visited India and advised the provinces of Madras and the 
Ikmtral Provinces and Berar and the States of Baroda, Gw^alior aud 
Tndore on their respective planning problems. The United Pro- 
vinces employed a full-time architect who prepared a master plan for 
CiiAvnpore. Another Imglish town planner, ^Ir. 10. P. Richards, 
pr<qjored a report on the town planning of (^alcutta aud its sur- 
roundings. In 1921 the University of Bombay established a 
School of Sociology and offered its first professorship to Sir Patrick 
fh'ddes. In the mean time provincial town planning legislation 
hail also begun to develo]), an Act having been passed in 1915 in 
•hunbay, in 1919 in the United Provinces, in 1920 in Madras and 
1922 ill the Punjn.b. 
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4. After 1921 interest in toAVii planning steadily declined in 
India, except in the Punjab and in the States of Hyderabad, MvvSore 
and Harodii. As has been pointed out by Mr. Kaoal the interest 
taken by tlie Government of India from time to time was an 

occasional burst of insight ’ and was not sustained, and so was the 
response. Tlie initiative for the town ])lannino- niovcnneiit was 
taken by tl)e Government ‘ from the top ' instead of its coming 

from below \ as in the case of Kurland wlieie the b‘ad for rtdorni 
in town and country planning was ^iven by tlie public, the P.h.P. 
(Political and K(n)nomic Planning*), the l\>wn IManning* Institute 
and the Royal Institute of Britisli Architects. Tlie Government 
accepted the lead and followeil it up \n itli neces'iary en([uirie> and 
legislation. In contrast, the (Vntral and Provincial ( rovtuniments 
in Imlia Iiave not tiiken adeipiate steps even to implement the 
lecommeiidations made by the Holland (kmmiission in 1918 on the 
scientific and tei hnical aspects of town planning and by tlu‘ \\diitK*v 
Gommission in lOdO on town ]>lanning It'gislation . As a rule. tin. 
Provincial Goxernments have not shown any active intmtvsl in tic- 
subu‘ct until r(‘cently when ])ost-war pioblems caim* to the foie 

5. In the States of Hyderabad and Baroda selecti‘d persons w(*re 
sent abroad to study the theory and ])ractice of town planning tor 
a period of years and, on ndurn, they were given full ojijioi t unit ie- 
for developing town planning in th(»se State's with tin* co-o])(‘i*at ioii 
of the ])ublie health and otliei de])artments of Goviuiiment. In 
3Iysore, on the otliiu' hand, foreign experts were brouglit in and 
the main town [ilaniiing activities have been confined to tlie twi. 
('Ities of ^lysore ami Ilangalore. ?So attempts have bi'en madi' 
train local j)er>plc either by sending tliem o\’m-^(‘as for the I'cijiii'^iO' 
s]>ccialisation or by institiit i ng* approjiriate courses in 4ln* ^ry>oj>* 
Hniversity. Thus when the pre^^•‘nt cxpiut^ Icavt* the Slate tlie 
liludiliood of planning activities continuing to devtdop an^ (h*finitcl\ 
less in ^lysori* than in the otlim; two States. 

Village Planning 

t). Pvi*n less attention has lietm paid to village jilanning in llii- 
country tliaii to town jilanning. ^lost villages have grown in :i 
ha[)imzard manner and, in far too many case's, it would be bi'ymci 
tbc ca[)acity eif a ])lanner to impi'ove (*xisting conditions to aiiv 
leasonalile extent. To indicate* lieiw diffieult siiedi ])lanning weuhi 
be we may el(*se*ribe tlie* layout of e*\isting villages in ei*rtaiii 
prenince*s. In tin* Unite*el Pre)vine*cs tlie village's ari* nsiially tairlv 
conij)ae*t, but no regular stre*ets liave» be'cji laiel emt ami tin* hmi<tc 
tire built with little* relatiem tei erne* aneitber and fae-iiig in any 
(liree-tiem. In Delhi j)ie)viue'e vilbige streets are not well laid <>ur 
tenel tbeyv se-arcely jnstifv the teiin “ stree*t In Orissa villager' 

(‘onstrue*t their hemse's without any consieh'iat ion to the* leejiiire- 
ineiits of sanitation anel witlienit paying Jittentiem to the rt‘lati<’! ' 
shij) of e»ne‘ hmi^e* to amdlier. In the* Punjab no piovi^ion^ e\i'^ 
in tlie District Hoards Act te» re*gnlate the const nicl ion id Imu-'e' 
in rural Jir(*as. Detaile*d instructions have, Imwe'vei . hccii gi’*'**' 
in the Punjtib Colony Manual with ie*giird tei the >eh*etioii ‘d 
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village sites and the way in which villages in colony areas are to 
• he laid out. Type plans have been prepared for houses of dift'erent 
kinds suitable for village construction. 

Planning in Urban Areas 

7. As rt‘gards towns, progress in town planning has been ex- 
tremely slow. During the last 20 or years although, as has 
already been pointed out, certain eminent town planners visited 
India and otl'ered advice to Provincial (jovernmeiits and, in (*ertain 
cas(\s, (*v(‘n prepared <lefinite scliemes for individual cities, verv little 
action has been takcm. In some of tlie larger citicvs in the ( ountrv 
Improvcnnent Trusts have becni working for some tii and, 
although their s])ecific pur])ose is to assist in th{* planning of these 
cities, the results aidiu'ved have beeui vt*i‘y liniiltMl. We shall now 
reftu' brietly to what has been done in imlividual provinces and cities. 

S. f 7//r//Dn.-- Tb(‘ :;ct i vit ie> of tin* Dalcuita I mpr()vement Trust 
are contim‘<l mainly to tlie accjuisition of la. id, the laying out of 
roads and tin' dt*v(do]>nu‘nt of areas in ordei to sell them outr'ght 
to purchasers. During tlu* (‘xistiuice <d‘ tlu> Trust it has not, as 
fai* as we are aware, undei taken any housing sclnunes at all, 
although j rovisioii tor the l•^‘-housing of tliose wlio will be de])rive(l 
of tlieir lious(rs by slum (d(‘aiance oj)erations should bt‘ an essential 
function of a trust. Tt is understood tlial the regulation of build- 
ing construction on the ( b'aretl areas has, 1 lirougliout , betai the 
resj)onsibi‘lity of tin* Calcutta ( 'or|>oraTioi'. and laxity in tln^ 
(Miforcement of building by<daw< ha^ led, in some eases, to the 
ci'cation of cong(*>l(‘d condition^ in aiea> wliiih bad ])r(*Nlously 
bemi subject to slum (dcarancc at tie' baud> «>f I ht‘ Improvmneut 
Trust. So far as tin* in(t*rc^t cvinc(*d in tin* orderly di*V(*1opmen1 of 
the citv is concerned, we may refer to the fact that Mr. Ivagal 
rcportiMl tluit no copy of tin* com])rcbensivt* report on tin* planning of 
tin* city w liii li was prct)ai'cd by Mi*. Richards in 15 ) 15 , to wdiicli wi* 
]iav(* already r(*fcrrc(l, could be obtaiin*d in (he office of the 
Calcutta I mprov(*mciit Trust. 

5). //ir I iiilcd /*ro rt — It is uinh*rstood that tilt* Allalribad 
I mprovt'inent Trust lias iprovidt'd in*w roads in certain cong- '^ted 
ai*(‘as. Tin* laickiiow Ini pi()Vt*mt‘nt Trust iia> develoj)t*d seme 
sites. Tin* 1 mpn)Vt*nn*nt Trust in Cawnport* city has staited birgt* 
scab* bousing pro jects for labt»urt*rs which w t* saw during our tour 
and wv consider tin* scab* of accommodal ion insu llicienf and venti- 
lation (l(‘ft*ctivo. Sanitary amenities ai-e iiiad(‘quate. Tin* Super- 
inteinling* Engineer of the Public* llc‘altb Dt*parlnn‘nt in that 
jirovinet* has pointed out that tin* projects undertaken by these 
Tiusts do not (ddain the teelinical ap/])roval of any rt‘sponsible 
(*ngineei* or officer of the ( foverument , jia r( ic ulai ly in so far as 
drainage and s(*wage jiroposals an* coMci*rned. 

10. 7/m’ — In tliis province* there is a provincial town 

planning ofli(*i*r who acts as adviser to tin* Lahore Impiovement 
Ti’iist. Planning schemes for unbuilt art*as have recently been 
pre])ai(*(l foi* this city, but tln*y liavc not so far been put into 
operatiem. It i.-* nndc'rstood that both Amritsar and l.yallpnr haver 
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submitted town planning schemes to the Provincial Town Planner 
for ap])roval. The latter has since his appointment prepared, it ' 
is understood, schemes for 22 areas and has also considered 132 
sclieuies relating to 25 towns in the province. Reference has 
already betm made to the Punjab Colony Manual which deals chiefly 
with the layout of village sites in areas under the control of the 
Jrrigation department. The rules wliich have been framed are 
satisfactory, but as far as we are aware, no attempts have been 
made to prescribe a standard type of building for these areas. As 
long as ihe grantee fences his compound with a wall and constructs 
something which may be called a house, the details of architectural 
design are left for individual taste to decide. 

11. Bihar , — In Bihar an^ Improvement Trust was set up by the 
Provincial Government in 191*5, but the success achieved has been 
meagre. It is, however, gratifying to note that the Provincial 
Government is now taking up energetically a suggestion made to it 
by a Commissioner of one of the divisions in the province. The 
proposals now under (‘onsideration contain certain features which 
can, with advantage, be copied by other })rovincial authorities. 
Hiese are (1) insistenc^e on a twelve month programme in the ca^e 
of superseded municipalities; (2) legislation for the provision of 
»c-vtcutive officers with statutory powers in specified municipalities; 
(3) a joint provimrialized service of executive officers for municipali- 
ties; (4) stricter supervision by Government in regard to the 
on f orcein enf of liuilding byelaws and (*5) the provision for the consti- 
tution of water works committees in all municijialities whi(*h have 
a piped water supply. 

12. The Central Provinces , — The Government is, it is under- 
stood, considering a town Planning Act after an investigation of 
existing unsatisfactory conditions in the capital city of Na^iur and 
in other places. The idea is that a provincial body deriving its 
authority from a special Act should proceed to plan and direct, in 
a unified and co-ordinated manner, the development of town plan- 
ning activities in the province as a whole. While this is certainly 
■commendable, it is understood that a draft Town Planning Act, 
which has been jirepared, has daken the Bombay Town 1 tanning 
Act of 1915 as its model. The latter is out of date and does not 
contain even certain important provisions in the Madras Town 
Planning Act of 1920. Indeed, the Whitley Commission in 1930 
suggested that Bengal and Bombay^ should have Town Planning A(‘ts 
on the model of ^ladras. In the c ircumstamtes it is difficult b) under- 
stand why the Bombay Act should have been taken as the model. 

13. Madras . — Although the province of Madras is unique in hav- 
ing am elaborate Town Planning Act and a Public Health Act, 
which also contains provisions relating to town planning, the actual 
standard of performance has been disappointing. Mr. TCagal has 
pointed out, in appendix XIV of his report, that ‘‘ the important 
section in the Madras Town Planning Act is Section 8 which 
makes it obligatory on certain f^mncils to make general town 

planning schemes not later than Slst March 1934 By November 

1944, not a single Municipal Council in the Province, out of 89 
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including the City of Madras, has submitted tlie general town 
planning scheme contemplated by section 8 

14. The province originally had a Director of Town Planning. 

This fact was commented upon favourably by the Royal Commission 
on Ijabour in India and was held forth as an example that “ other 
provinces iniglit well follow Tn lb^l4 the post was reduced to 
that of a sec'ond class officer and a candidate possessing the 
minimum qualification was ap]>oint(Hl in 1085. In 1038 it was 
abolished on the somewhat extraordinary ground that ‘‘ the general 
principles of town planning are now fairly well understood and it 
should be possible for the toAvn planning committees (Municipal 
Councils and Docal Boards) to apjily them in individual cases of 
planning and develojiment with Ihe ad\ice of the Inspector of 
Municipal Couiudls and T^ocal Boards and r.v-officio Director of 
Town Planning Tliis combined offi<*e is held by an officer belong- 
ing to tin* Indian ('ivil Service with no techni(*al competence to 
advise on town and village ])lanning. Tt is (dear that the provin- 
cial authorities have failed to recognise Ihe importance and 
teclinical nature of the duties that the Town Planning Director 
should perform. Tlie comments of Mr. Kagal on town planning 
activities in Madras are worth quoting : Madras has a lesson to 

teacdi. Unless Government attitude is more positively sympathetic 
and helpful, unless municipal administrations are more efficient 
and show better civic responsibility, the best town planning legis- 
lation will be unable to ])i*oduee the desired results 

15. Prenn what lias been said in the preceding paragraphs it will 
be seen that, in the country as a winkle, the ([uesiion of town and 
village planning has so far failed to receive the attention it deserves. 
In the case of Madras, failure to put into o])eration the existing 
legislation has been largely responsible for the present vstate of 
undeveloped activity in this field. AVe also (*onsider that, unless 
Provincial Governments are prepared to employ competent terhiiical 
advisers little advance will be made. Provision for siirh technical 
guidance will be recjuired not only at the In^adquarters of the 
province hut also in the larger urban (‘eiitres in which Improve- 
ment Trusts or olliei- organisations are carrying out planning 
operations. Tn tJie past the civil engineer in the Public Works 
Department has betni considered competent to deal with town 
l)lanning. Town and village planning (*oiistitute aidivities for 
which spc^cial training is Cvsscntial and until (*ompetent technical 
guidance is made available, progress in this held will continue to be 
unsatisfactory. The Central Crovimvs Government has put forward 
a valuable suggestion that a ])rovin(*ial body should be established 
M-hieh, deriving its po\> ers from a special Act, should guide and 
co-ordinate town and rural ]>lanning activities in the province as 
a wbol(». This idea may, with advantage, be adopted in other 
l)roviiic(\s also, TiOstly, ]daiining involves expenditure, often on a 
large scah\ and Piovincial (iovernments will liave to shoulder the 
I’esponsihil ity of j)romoting (h»velo]>ments in this held by suitable 
giants-in-aid to tlie local luulics or other authorities wbieb are 
oiil rustt'd with Il*e li*sk. 
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HOUSmG. 

U). Existing housing conditions are, generally speaking, ex- 
tremely unsatist'aetory in rural and urban areas. The growth of 
housing accommodation in the country has not kept pace with the 
iiK-rease in population and over-crowding is therefore a common 
feature, particularly in the towns and cities. In addition, the 
requirements of sound hygienic construction have largely been 
neglected, while the state of insanitation that exists in towns and 
in the countryside helps to reduce still further the value of the 
home as the place which should provide reasonably satisfactory 
living conditions for the maintenance of the health of its inmates. 
Proper liousing has a profound intiuem e on the health of the people. 
A\"e may, in this connection, make specific reference to three groups 
or diseases, namely, tuberculosis, venereal diseases and Ixiwel 
complaints sucli as dysentery, worms and typhoid, the incidence 
and spread of which are profoundly affected by the housing 
conditions of a community. 

17. llefore describing briefly housing conditions in the rural 
areas, we shall make certain general remarks. The materials for 
house building, which are commonly used by the poorer classes 
tlirougliout India, namely, mud and bamboo matting, are not in 
themselves undesirable. They have the great advantage of being 
clietip and they can, with a little care, ho so used as to prodiu e a 
respectable house. The common thatched roof brings with it the 
danger of vermin and of insects as well as a continual tlireat of fire. 
When sensibly utilised and properly supervised, however, a thatched 
roof can he made reasonably serviceable. In many parts of India 
tiles are not easily procurable. While therefore the poor mairs 
dwelling’, although it be a structure of mud walls and tliatched 
roof, need not necessarily be unsatisfactory from the point of view 
of comfort and of hygienic, (construction, there are (certain other 
essential re(piireineiits wliich must he met. Thest^ include the 
))rovision of more than one room to eacdi house, the exact nnmbev 
depending on the size of the family, separate cooking accommo- 
dation with provision for leading away smoke and washing 
facilities. Adequate liglit and ventilation should also he ])rovid(*d. 
Further, the demands of sanitation recjiiire tliat there should he 
a latrine for each house. We have indicated elsewhere that, in 
many parts (jf the country, a cheap sfdutiou to this has been found 
in the provision of bore-hole latrines. lAV ((jjisider these as tln^ 
minimum re(|uirements of a habitable house. Eurtber iinprove- 
nmnts, if jiossible, may include a small garden j)r()perly fern ed in 
for j)rivacy and opening on to :i decently metalled village road. 
There should be provision for tlie disjiosal of manure and garbage 
as welt as for tlie maintenance of the village cattle, goats and 
poultry, these being arranged, as far as possilile, on a common 
l)asis for the (’ommunity as a wh(ile. 

18. The requirements we have suggested above for devehjpii^g 
rural housing conditions on a reasonable basis can hardly be consi- 
dered extravagant. As against tliiA standard we may now describe 
existing conditions in the rural areas in certain provinces. In the 
United Provinces no attempt has .so far been made to control rural 
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housing:. The lusual type of house roiisists of a court-yard with 
rooms which may be entered from it. There are g*enerally no» 
windows. The material used for construction is mud with a 
thatched or occasionally tiled roof. A separate latrine for a house- 
is rare. Food is usually prepared and eaten in the conrt-yard,. 
though occasionally a room may be set aside as the kitchen! In 
this and in other provim^es it is a common practice for the villagers 
to permit cattle, goats and other domestic* animals to share the 
available living space in tlie house witli human beings. In the 
Punjab no provisions exist in the Districi Boards Act to regulate* 
the construction of buildings in rural areas. It is understood, 
however, that steps are being taken to rectify this defeci. In the* 
rural areas of Bengal houses are generally built with mud walls oi* 
occasionally with bamboo matting. Windows are provided but 
they are insufficient in size. Fiatrines are rarely found. A coininon 
feature in this province is the dohn or tank attacdied to each house 
or a group of two or three houses. The villages are scattered over 
a wide area and connuunication between liouses is often very^ 
difficult. Indexed many village-^, particularly in eastern Bengal, 
aie {‘()in[)letely isolated tor ])rolonged pei‘io(ls during the inonsooii. 
llural bousing conditions in Bombay are also vi*rv |)riinitive and 
the conditions of insanilation that ])revail arc (juite unsatisfactory. 

Urban housing 

Iff. Housing in urban areas in India is also very unsatisfai'tory. 
Tin* enforcement of building byeluAvs in municipalities hardly 
exists. A typical reply to onr en({uiry about the enforcement of 
these byelaws was that rec eived from the Director of Public Health 
of the (Vntral Provinces. He said that ‘•municipal ( ommittee 
inemhers will not incur tin* risk of being unpopular through tlie 
eutoreement of tliese byelaws So long as local health authorities 
continue to maintain this attitude* the (‘nfor(‘emc*iit of the law for 
improving existing housing conditions will be impossible. 

twi). We would also draw attention to certain other matters in this 
coiuiec f ion . AVe have been informed that, in tin* Ignited Provinces, 
j)Iain for the construct ion of houses in urban areas need not be 
a|>proNed by the Health Department of the nuuH(‘i])ality eoucernecl. 
Tluit dej)artment is responsible only for the location and specifi- 
cation of wells and sanitary c'ouvenieuces. The Provincial (xoverii- 
ment has issuc*cl model byelaws laying down standards regarding 
open s|)aces, light, ventilation and siuiitarv equipment. But 
these* art*, as a rule, not enforct*d by the municipal boards. Health 
departments have no legal powers to prevc'iit the use of house's 
unfit for human habitation, noi- are then ein])owered to inspect the 
e.xisting dwt'llings witli regard to space, lighting, ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements. Ft would therefore seem that the authority 
primarily eoueerued with ])romotion of the jiublie health has been 
exeludc*c1 from exercising that supervision which is essential to* 
ensure the inaiutenanci^ of satisfac*tm*y standards. \\ e understand 
that, in the large city of Agra, there were no building byelaws till 
duly 1944 und that, since tlien, they have been applied ineffectively. 
Fn Orissa the M\inic*ipal Acts do not provide for the framing of 
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building byelaws. Building plans are examined by tlie public 
health and engineering departments of municipalities, where these 
exist. But the recommendations of these ofticers are, it is under- 
stood, generally ignored. In Bihai\ of a total of 57 municipalities, 
33 have adopted the model building byelaws which have been 
framed by the Provincial Government, but 24 have so far taken no 
steps to enforce them and, as far as we are aware, nothing has 
been done to rectify this negligence of a public duty. Here also, 
we understand that health officers have no powers for controlling 
the use of houses unfit for human habitation and for inspecting 
existing buildings as regards their sanitary condilion. In the 
Punjab nearly all lo(*al bodies have adopted ajiproved building 
byelaws but their observance is far from satisfactory owing to the 
lack of suitable supervisory staff. Tn Madras a housing survey 
rcf'ently carried out in Madura (‘ity revealed that 1,000 houses were 
■overcrowded and that 2.500 were one-room tenements harbouring ten 
to fifteen families in each. In (voimbatore, a town in which if has 
been estimated that the population has increased by 170 ])er cent, 
■during the ])ast half a century, bousing accommodation has grown 
during the same period to the extent of 20 per (‘ent. Tlie conse- 
(juent overcrowding on the available housing accommodation can 
well be imagined. In Bengal we understand that l>iiilding bye- 
laws are applicable only in 44 municipalities and that, even in 
these, their enforcement leaves much to be desired. 

21. Ill this gloomy picture there arc a few bright spots. In 
Delhi Province a housing scheme was started some years ago, which 
we consider satisfactory in design, although we (*annot but state that 
it should luive been more energetically devel()j>ed and that the 
houses under tlie scheme should iiave rci’eived more cari‘ and 
utteiition from the authorities conceined as regards the quality 
of their constiuction. The scheme is intciidt'd to re-house 
jiersons dispossessed <i{ their homes as the r<*sult of slum clearance 
operations and. in order to make it financially sound, a subsidy 
bas been made availalde ]>y tlie Dellii provincial authoritv. Three 
types of dwelliiigs are provided in tin? scheme, a one-roomed house 
for a family of not more than 3 adults, a two-roomed liouse for 
families of 3 — 5 adults and a ihree-ioonied liouse for those 
having more than o adults. I'lie first and second types are 
•capable of expansion into the three-roomed class. The single- 
room house cover< 102 xj. ft., the two-room type 204 s j. ft., and 
the tliree-room one ;fi)0 sc]. ft. For each type* of dwelling there 
is a cooking vcraudali and a bathing platform, the latter being 
connected with an outside siirfac(‘ drain. A fire ])lace and flue 
are pro^nded in the cooking verandah. We do not approve of the 
'Oiie-rooined liou<e. A\ e notic-tal that there was overcrowding, an 
iusiifficienf water supply and an insufficient ininib(*r of public 
latrines for this class of liouses. While commending the idea 
underlying tlie schcim^ oni crifthism is that the Delhi Improvement 
Tru>t should bavp devoted more money and care to its details. 

e liave already referred, in the chapter relating to industrial 
liealth, to a housing scheme ])romoted by tlie Afadnra Mills at 
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Harveypet, in vvhic.h houses are built semi-detached, each consist- 
ing of two rooms with a verandah, a kitchen, a small store room and 
separate latrine. We are specially referring to these two schemes as 
attempts to deal with urban housing problems, because we desire to* 
see that all provincial authorities become interested and devote 
ade(piate attention to a subje(*t, which, from the point of view of 
tile health and general well-being (»f the community, i> second to 
none among the proldems awaiting solution in the post-war period. 

2^2. To sum up, in rural areas there has been, up-to-date, no* 
planning and no control of housing. In municipal areas legal 
supervision exists for enforcing* desirable standards of housing* but 
tbc.s(‘ powers are uot Ixdng used satisfactorily by the municipal 
commissioners (*oncerued. The bt^alih de[>artment. which is 
intimately concerned with the maiuteuaiHH of certain minimum 
liygicmic standards, lias not, generally speaking, lieen permitted 
in tile past to t*xercise adiMjuate control ov'er cither existing hous- 
ing or new construction. In adilition to these grave defects in the 
eriforceinejit ol the law iidating to housing, all available evidence 
seems to point to tlu' growth of po{>iilation having far outstripped 
the development of new housing accommodation, the consequent 
deficiency having produced acute conditions in some of the larger' 
urban centres. 


WATKK ST'PPrdKS. 

Tlu‘ provision of a safe water snjiply should re(‘eive the 
liigliest [lossible priority from the administration responsible fpr the* 
W(‘lfai’e of its jieople. d'bis has been recognised by eveiy civilised 
country in the world. Many have yet to fulfil adequately their 
rc^sponsibllity in this coniiecfioii but few Iiuvl* a< much leeway 
to mal\(» up as the (Tovernmmits in Imlia. The proviNiou of a safe 
and adequate water supply is a basic rt^piiremeut. the importance 
of which (*aniiot be over-em])basised, and this remark applies with 
special reference to a ti’opical country like India which is subject 
to epidemic waves of water-borne diseases of great magnitude. 

*24, The percentage of populatioii. urban and rural .served b\ 
protected water supplies is fi'fi in Madras, T‘d in Bengal, 41 in the 
Ignited Provinces aud f) (l in the Xorth-West Frontier Province. 
In Orissa there are only two towns in which protected water 
supplies hav(» been ])rovided while, in Sind, there are five. In. 
th(» Ibinjab the p('rcentag(‘ ot population N(M'\'od with i rolected 
water snp])lies is oT'A in urban areas but. in the rural areas of this 
province^ the proportion is only 0'8 per cent. 

Urban Protected Water Supplies 

The majority of the urban areas do not enjoy the benefit ot 
safe water supplies. If is only the larger towns and cities which 
])ossess them. In these towns the supply is usually iutermitteiit 
whibi the quantity ])er bead per day varies from ^ to 2o gallons. 
Calcutta is unique in tliat there are two water supplies, one of 
Ireated water and the other of untreated. Many of the urbaii 
supplies wore designed some time ago and are quite out of date. 
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Some remained in the planning stage for 10 to 20 years and, by 
the time they were exeented, wore insiith(*ient for the population 
for wliirh they were designed. 

2G. It seems desiiable at this stage to give some indication as to 
what may be considered an ade<|uate supply of watei* for a 
iniinieipal community- Obviously this must vary with the type 
of population concerned. Tlius, in an industrial town, more water 
should be su])plied than in n largely residential city. In Western 
countries tlie average overall quantity which is considered essential 
for domestic purposes is 2o gallons per head per day, but larger 
quantities are consumed in many towns, particularly in the Ignited 
States of America. As a general princij)le it seems rc^asonable 
to state that foi* most towns in India, otiier than the nioie highly 
industrialised cities, a snpj)ly of about rlo gallons per head ])i'r 
day would be ade([uate considering the variations in climate over 
the whole year. This (jiiantity will have to be imueased considta-- 
abiy for large industrial cities such as Alimcdabad, Oawnpore, 
Calcutta, etc. for these a figure of (>() gallons ])er h(‘ad ptu’ dav 
Avould not be unreasojiable. 

27. Calcutta, ^ladras, Ihunbay ami Poona maintain lalxnattuit^s 
for the examination ot })i])ed water sii]>];)lies, while arrangenuoi t s 
have been made in tlu* Cnited Provinces tor the testing of samples of 
water from tive of tlie largest towns in that p]*ovin(‘e. ^^etb()ds of 
purification of water vary. In most of the older water su])i)lies 
slow sand filtration is mnployed, a system which lias not been satis- 
factoiy in operation hugely be(*ause tbesi* filtei’s have been badly 
maintained and operated, Itapid sand filtration has been installed 
in several cases — Hyderal)ad, Cawnpore, Agra, Tmeknow, Allahabad, 
(Calcutta and ^^fadras — and this method is gaining ])()])ularity. 

28. The initiative lies on the local body concerned to pr^ss for a 
protei'ted water supply. The Jb’ovincial (Government, on receiving 
a re([ut»st for t(*chnical and financial assistance from a local 
bodv, directs its Sanitary Ihigineer to investigate and put up 

'estimates for a water supply scheme. If these are accepted by 
the local body and if it agrees to find its share of the capital cost 
and maintenance charges from its own resources, (jovernment 
makes a grant-in-aid which varies in the provinces from 33 per cent, 
to 50 per cent. Government may even advance the share of the 
local body as a loan. The actual construction is then carried out 
under the supervision of an Engineer of the Public Woiks Dojiart- 
ment and, on com{>letion, the works are handed over to the local 
body. This passive attitude on the part of (xovernment ami lack 
of initiative on the part of local bodies have played a large pari 
in making the development of protected water supplies extremely 
slow in this country. 

29. Tjivo other matters relating to urban water siip])lies re([nire 
mention. One is the common practice in nninicij)alities of permit- 
ting a large waste of water through failure to instal meters for 
regulating supply. We recognise that the poorer sections of the 
population should receive adequate supplies without having to pay 
for them. Even after making due, allowance for this, we are 
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c'onvincod that there is ample room for eontrolliiif^ waste through 
the installation of* meters in appropriate places. The other is the 
i 4 :eiieral practice of diverting any profits wliich may accrue from 
water to the general funds of the miinieipality instead of ear- 
marking even a })ortion of the amount for improvements to plants 
or to the augmentation of the supply. 

Rural Water Supplies 

Tlu' source of sup ply is mostly from wells, tanks, rivers and 
reams and these are generally un])rotec1ed. T^ntil (|uite recently 
(approximately lJ)dO) very little attention was paid to this ])rol)lem 
by the (lovernments in the country. (h)mj)aratively recently a 
I'huid has he(*n cieated to deal witli this problem in some ])rovinces. 
llcngal, tor (*xani})le, spent m^arly Its. 50 laklis in tube wells in 
r oral areas with llic idea of comhating clu)lera hut left their nuiiiile- 
nanc(* to local hodic^s. ^Plu* icsult is, w(‘ understand, that some 
50 p< i c{*iit. of tlu'se tube wells need major ]'e])airs, whih* J^O ])er 
(-Hilt. ar(* (■omj)letcly (ItMclict. In 1057 the (Tovernmeiit of ^ladras 
fi'f mnlatcd a com|)jeliensl ve "ctienu' of <h‘ve1o])ment for rural water 
-npjdio and constit iibal a Rural Walm Sn])pl\ Fund to which 
veaily cont i ilmt ions w(M (‘ to la* madt*. A comprcdicnsive t(‘n-year 
].laii \s io wnrto d out but, unfurl unatclv. hclorc it was hrought into 
opmation the outhicak ot flu* war put a stoj) to its progress. It is 
to be h()])cd that 1i)is ini])oi(ant s\d)ject will icc(uve early consideru- 
tiuii in tins piovinci* dnrijig llie ])ost-war ])eriod. 

51. I'he importance ot estai)lishing an jtlbludia body to deal 
with watci* conserva i i<m ovei* th(‘ country as a whoh' and to I'ecom- 
ro nd to the anthoiitic> conccvmal an (M|uital)h‘ distribution of 
\\at(o among tln‘ diftermO ])rovincos was stressed by a number of 
[>ei<ons. These im ludc the Sn])ei‘iiitcn<1iug Fngincci' of the Public 
ITcalth I)(‘])artnH*nt of the 1 nited Pro\inces, i)r. (Tilhert Fowler, 
the Fhitd hbiginecr, (5ilcutia Corporation and the Professor of 
Public Health Fugiiu'oriiig iit tin* .Ml-Tndia Tiisiltule of Hygiene 
and Public IHuilth, Calcutta. t)f ihcst* the hist drew special 
attention to the disaslianis tdfccts of the unicgulated dc]>leti()n of 
the watt'i’s of the Jumna and the (langes by the Irrigation Depart- 
ments oi the Pnnjal) and the T"nib*d Provinces. As a consequence, 
ihc water supply of Agra and Cawu])orc has heim seriously affected 
during the sumimn- months, while tlie river ])(dlution problems 
rt‘, suiting from tln' discharge of trade waste into these rivers liave 
(>c(*u7)u* aggravated, 

Cr I :x K ll A 1 i S A X I T A T ICX . 

D1spo6al of Ni^htsoll 

'»‘d. W(‘ shall consider, along with the collection and disposal of 
nightsoil, th(‘ collection and disposal of sewage. TIk' history of 
^aiiit^ary (h'vcdopnients in AVestern countries shows that it was 
agitation for tlie provision of pure water and proper disposal of 
t \(*n‘ta which led to the general improvements uow’ aehieved. The 
tiist town in India to have an underground sewage dis])osal system 
^cas Calcutta, it having been introduced as far back as 1870. In 
-])ite of this (»arly start, the d<‘veh)pmeut of the seweiage system in 
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India lias been very slow, even slower than tlie provision of 
protected water supplies. Broadly speak iiio-, the collection and 
disposal of excreta is a service (‘onfined to nuinicipal towns only 
and by no means to all of them. Bor a number of even the larger 
urban (*ities, this servi(‘e is at present of a low standard. Niglitsoil. 
is removed, in such towns in certain provinces, in baskets by 

customary sweepers and deposited along with other rubbish 
in dalaos or enclosures situated in public places. These 
“ dalaos are cleared later and the niglitsoil is transported in 
special carts for the purpose. Sometimes these carts are in bad 
repair and leak on the road. The dalaos ” are, of course, 
magnificent breeding grounds for flievS and the result is that all 
establishments in their immediate vi(dnity are under e.oustant 
threat from these noxious insects. The actual disposal of night- 
soil is generally by trenching which, in few municipalities, receives 
, adequate supervision. Repair shops for niglitsoil carts are main- 
tained at Calcutta, ilombay, Madras, Madura, Delhi and other 
large cities, but there are numerous municipalities which do not 
maintain this elementary service. Composting has been tried of 
recent years in some towns and considerable progress has been 
made with this method of disposal, particularly in Madras. 
Where it can be and is pra(‘tised properly, it is a process which 
reduces fly breeding considerably and results in valuable manure 
the use of which by local farmers can be slowly popularised. 

*h*l. Even in those towns which are provided with sewers it by no 
means follows that all the latrines are connected to the sewers. 
In such places, among wliich we may quote Madras, Cahnitia, 
Dacca, Lucknow, Hyderabad (Deccan), the system is that niglitsoil 
is collected in carts from areas not connect^'d with th(‘ sewers 
and dumped into the sewers at places known as * pail depots '. fn 
the municipal areas of Agra, Lucknow, (kuvnporc, Allahahad, all 
in the United Provinces, no conservancy lax is levied except on 
people living in the Civil Lines and tliese local autliorities do 
not seem to consider it their duty to (ollect niglitsoil trom untaxed 
houses, with the result that the service whicli such houses receive 
is of a very low standard. In most provinces the number of public 
latrines in municipal areas is far too small f(u- tin* needs of the 
population. In most municipalities the collection and disposal of 
niglitsoil is a duty of the Health Department though, in some, 
the responsibility is laid on the Engineering Department. 

34. Before we leave this subject of excreta disposal in towns we 
niav give, for a few provinces, the number of sewered towns that 
exist. In Madras there are three, in the United Provinces five, in 
Bengal eight, in the ('entral Provinces one and in Biiuir two. Tlic 
total population living in areas normally served by sewers is 
probably only 7 millions. There are indeed many cities of over 
100, OOO'^ population without this elementary amenity and, evert 
where the underground system exists, it often serves only limitetl 
sections of the population. For example in Allahalrad the Civil 
Lines are not sewered at all and in the main city a large propor- 
tion of the houses is not copnected with sewers. In Dacca a 
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sewerage system, which was designed for a population of 45,000, has 
not been remodelled for the present population of 250,000. 

d5. The methods of disposal of sewage vary. Sewage farming is 
practised in the sewered cities of the TJnited Provinces, Poona, 
Karachi, Mysore and some other cities and, on the whole, the 
system has been working satisfactorily. The ‘ activated sludge ^ 
process is in use in Delhi, Jamshedpur and a few other places, 
llombay has an up to date modern treatment plant for a part of 
the city. The cities of Bombay and Madras dump a part of their 
sewage into the sea but the outfalls are badly located. 

30. Nowhere have standards been developed for the quality of 
sewage effluents which can be safely discharged into natural waters. 
In Bengal septic tank effluents are requirecl by law to be sterilised 
before being discharged into rivers. There is a Septic Tank Tnwspector 
in the Public Health Department, who coUe(*ts samples of sewage 
effluent once a year in order to see that the law is enforced. Such 
iuspe(*tions naturally fail to produce any material improvement. 

37. In rural areas, with the exception of a tew demonstration 
centres set up by certain Public Health Departments, it may be 
stated as a broad generalisation that no syslem of collection and 
disposal of excreta exists. In certain Pauchayat and Union Board 
areas a small number of latrines of a primitive type are provided. 
Mveii in many municipal areas varying proportions of existing 
houses have no latrines and new houses are permitted to be built 
without latrines by the local authorities concerned. These general 
remarks must be qualified by tbe statement that limited attempts 
have been made in certain areas to promote proper nightsoil 
(onservancy. Probably the largest advanee lias lieen made in the 
province of Madras. Iferc the rural sanitaiion unit attacdied to 
the Public H(‘ahh l)e]>artmcnt lias been ])romoting the development 
of the water carriage system in rural areas. Se])tic tank latrines 
have been built for individual liouses. with a cheap type of eonerete 
scat with a wat(U’ seal. Attempts have also been ma<Ie to popularise- 
haiid-Hushed public latrines on the walci* carriage system in some- 
rural ar(*as. In this province and in some otlu'r jiarts of India 
tile popularisation of boie-bole latrines lias also been attempted. 

The Collection, and Disposal of Household Refuse 

‘>S. I'rhini .1/7V/.S'. -A common practice in many miinicipalities- 
in this <‘ouiHrv is to entrust the collection and disposal of refuse 
to contnu tors. Tin* n*sulls havt* not ])een satisfactory avS coiitratdors^ 
are mainly concerned with making their proHt and not with efficient 
servict* in the interests of tht‘ health of the i-omm unity. 

'19. 3^h(* actual methods which arc in use for the t'oUectiou of 
lious(*hold r(d'use vary coiisidtuahly. Public dust bins of varying 
patterns and efficiency art* plac(‘d in the strc(*ts, often in inade(|uatc** 
aninhers, and the householder is expec ted to deposit in them his 
lauistdiohl waste. It is only in two or three iminicipalit ies that 
household bins ar<» in use. I'ln* ctmtenls tif the dust bins artv 
into carts and (akt*n away for disposal usually by dump- 
on land and, in a relatively small number of eases, by ineine- 
*’^dion. If this system is to lie eHicient it must lu* carefully' 
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supervised and controlled. The public bins should be fly-proof and 
should be emptied of their contents as soon as they become full. 
These requirements are not met and street bins generally become 
fly-breeding centres and the happy hunting grounds of pariah dogs. 
If the transportation carts are not maintained in good repair and 
:are not of a type whi(*h permits of the rapid emptying of the bin 
into the cart and the closure of the cart immediately afterwards, 
ithey too become a source of considerable nuisance. Under existing 
^•onditions of su])ervision and control such desirable standards of 
•effituent service are not generally attained. 

40. h must be remembered that the general lack of ordinary 
rsanitary conveniences in all the smaller municipalities results in 
there being present in household Avaste a varying proportion of 
nightsoil and the (‘onsequence is that the danger to the public 
health from such collections of refuse is all the greater. 

41. JiK'ineralion as a method of disposal of household refuse is 
not practised by most lo(*al bodies, probably because of the idea that 
refuse ])rovides a useful means of tilling up and reclaiming low- 
lying areas. Such reclamation is certainly desirable but the 
rubbish dumped in must be carefully covered over with sufli(*ient 
•earth to prevent fly-breeding and to permit of decomposition 
Avithout causing nuisance. The requisite care is not, however, 
bestoAved on this system of disposal Avith the result that fly- 
breeding is a common occurrence. 

42. There are many municipalities AA’hicdi do not even levy a 
«caA'enging tax to coAer the cost of a nightsoil and rubbish conser- 
A’ancy service and conditions in these towns are extremely 
unsatisfactoiy. 

43. RuraJ Area,s, — In rural areas no attempt has, on the Avhole, 
been made for the collection and disposal of household refuse. In 
some A’illages stable refuse is collected and, along Avith the house- 
hold refuse, is ])iled in a l)ackyard to i)e used subsecjuently as 
manure. The ])resence of nightsoil in such refuse renders the 
•danger to health from such practice all the greater. 

44. The lack of scaAeiiging seiwices in rural areas has ])erha])s 
helped to ])oj>ularise bore-hole latrines, but the progress made in this 
<lirection has been limited. There are, of course, many ])laces in 
which bore-liole latiines are not practicable, Init large areas exi>t 
in which they can and should be dcAeloped. 

The Disposal ol Industrial Ylastes 

45. This is an important subjec-t which has so far receiA'ed very 
little attention. The unsatisfactory disposal of such Avastes afl'eets 
directly, in many cases, the amenities of a neighbourhood. Where 
an industry is situated on a riA’er, the pollution Avhich results from 
the* disposal of untreated industrial waste into the river (*an have 
u profound effect on the use of its Avater. Owing to the haphazard 
manner in AA’hich industries haA^e been ])erniitted to groAV u]) it' 
urban areas in different parts of the country, much nuisance has 
been created by the inadequate disposal of waste products from 
various types of- industries. Their adequate control is a matter of 
importance and urgency. 
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QUARANTINE, INTERNATIONAL AND INTERNAL 
Hatroduction 

1. The idea that certain diseases spread by association with 
patients and that dehlement from contact wdth them required puri- 
fication oi the person and disinfection of garments and liouses dates 
back to many centuries before the Christian era in Egypt, India and 
the East generally. Evidence of this is available from the hygienic 
code incorporated in tlie Mosaic Law and from certain practices 
relating to personal and community hygiene enjoined by religious 
custom in India and adopted by many sections of the Hindus even 
to-day. Lilt the practice of (juarantine seems to have become a 
recognised measure against the introduction of diseases only in 
the 14th century. It was first introduced against plague as will 
be seen from the following quotation from Sir George Newman’s 
book, “ Tile llise of Preventive Medicine ”. 

When it became obvious to all concerned that plague 
passed from })ort to port, and was thus conveyed from the 
Levant to the coasts of other countries, the great maritime 
powers introduced a system of c|uarantine, an initiation of an 
international sanitary ('ordon. Venice, the Queen of the 
Adriatic, began in 1874, and its practice was quickly follow^ed 
at Kagusa on the Dalmatian (*oast in If377 and at Marseilles 
in 1888. Incoming ships and passengers from the East were 
trentined and (juarantined for thirty or forty days respectively. 
Tile shi])s were ojiened to sun and wund, and were also fumi- 
gated, A hundred years later Venice set apart special sani- 
tary officers at ports to ensure effective ([uarantine practice.'’ 
international Measures to Prevent the Spread of certain Communicable 
Diseases 

Intmnational measures to prevent the spread of communicable 
diseases are regulated by two international sanitary conventions 
relating to sea and air traffic respectively. They are: — 

(1) The convention signed at Paris on the 21st June 1926 
which relates to sea traffic and 
^2) The convention for U'crial navigation concluded at the 
Hague oil the 12th April 1988, 

These two conventions iwescribe that the governments which 
have accejited them should take action on certain presiuibed lines 
ill rt‘g*jinl to (1) the communication of epidemiological information 
regarding their own territories, (2) the ex])ort of infection from 
their sea and air ])Oits and (8) the imposition of quarantine and 
other measures against persons and goods arriving by sea or air in 
their territories from infected areas in other countries. An inter- 
national organ isiitioii, The Office International d’Hygiene Publique 
at Paris, on whbdi the (rovenmients of over fifty countries were 
ve])resented, was, till 1940, the institution responsible for the 
tbniiulation of these conventions and for the supervision of their 
operation. Its Permanent ('cmimittee used to meet twice a year 
to consider (|uaraiitine matters of international importaiu'e and to 
»nake suitable racommendaf ions for adoption by all the participat- 
:>ng countries. 
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Tbe Dissemination of Epidemidoi^oal Intelli^noe 

3. Under the 1926 convention each Government is required tO' 
notify to other Governments and to the Office International 
d’Hygiene Piiblique at Paris — 

(а) the first recognised case of plague, cholera, or yellow fever 

in any locality within its territory ; 

(б) an extension of any of these diseases from areas already 

affected to other areas and 

(c) the incidence of typhus or smallpox in an epidemic form. 

Such notifications are to be followed up by subsequent com- 
munications furnished regularly to the Office at Paris so that other 
Governments may be notified of the course of an epidemic. The 
infectious diseases recognised for the purposes of the International 
Aerial Sanitary Convention are also the same. 

4. In order to facilitate the dissemination of epidemiological 
intelligence among the participating countries, the conventions 
have authorised the Office International at Paris to collaborate 
with other international organisations concerned with the collec- 
tion and distribution of such information. The Office was there- 
fore working, in this field, in close association with the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations and the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau. Under Article 23 of the Convention of the 
League of Nations it was provided that States, which were members 
of the League, should endeavour to take steps in matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and control of infectious 
diseases. One of the steps taken by the Health Organisation of 
the League in this connection was the setting up of an epidemiolo- 
gical ^intelligence service, which consisted of a central organisation 
at Geneva and of regional bureaux at Alexandria for the Middle 
East and at Singapore for the Far East. This latter bureau was 
established in 1925 and collected weekly information from the 
health authorities of all countries east of Suez and broadcast it 
from Saigon in French Indo-China and from Malal)ar in Java for 
the benefit of ships and of health authorities of the yxarticipating 
countries. To this bureau was sent from India every We<lnesday 
by the Public Health Commissioner, information relating to the 
incidence of the common infectious diseases, chplera, smallpox 
and plague. These figures along with similar information collected 
from other countries were compiled at Singapore and (‘abled to the 
Geneva office for transmission to the Office International in Paris. 

5. The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau has a permanent execu- 
tive board with its heailquarters in Washington and its functions 
include, among others, the collection and distribution of informa- 
tion on health matters. 

6. As pilgrimages can l>lay a large part in the spread of infec- 
tious di.seases, elal)<>rate provisions have been made in the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention, 1926, for the supervision of the health 
and comfort of pilgrims as well as for the enfor(‘ement of such mea- 
sures as will minimise the possibility of the spread of these disease."..- 
For instance, standards liave been laid down for pilgrim ships in. 
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respect of the floor space for individuals, ventilation, the provision 
of sanitary convenienoe, rooking arrangements, the provision of 
Tvholesonie food, \vatt*r and medical facilities, including the employ- 
ment of a qualified doctor and the provision of liospital accommo- 
dation and the ne(*essai v medicaments, disinfectants, vaccines, 
-etc. Vaccination against smallpox and other diseases can be 
enforced before the })ilgriins leave their country, if the necessity 
for such a measure exists, and there is also provision for health 
supervision on the onward and return journeys. 

Prevention of the Export of Infection from a Country 

7. Tile provisions included in these conventions to control the 
export of infection from a country are (1) the prevention, by means 
of a medical examination, of the embarkation by sea or air of 
persons suffering from any of the five diseases mentioned above and 

of persons in such relation with the sick as to render them liable 
to transmit the infection of lliese diseases and (2) the carrying out 
of such special measures as may be required in respect of each ()f 
these diseases, o.//., the ])ievention of rats gaining access to ships 
or airrraft as regards plague, the protection of food and watnr 
on ships in respect of choleia and the delousing of suspects before 
embarkation to jirevent the spread of tyi>hus. 

Preventian of the Entry of Infection into a Country 

8. To jirevent the entry of infection inio countries instructions 
have been laid down in the conventions detailing the conditions 
under which a shi]) or an aircraft should he declared as ‘ healthy, 
infe<'1ed or suspected * and the measures to he taken in eacdi case. 
In addition, each (lovernnient is requirt'd to make special provision 
in its larger sea and air ports for an organised health service, 
whicli is able lo provide medical supervision over ihe health of the 
i'l’ews of the ships visiting the port and to cany out the pie\enti\e 
measures necessary to ]H’event the entry of infection into the 
couiilrv, including the li'anspoM of patients and their isolation and 
treatment. 


•QuaiTantine Practice in India 

!j. The (Tovernment of India has not yet ratified these Interna- 
tional Sanitarv ( 'oiivent ions but it has attempted to cany out, even 
before ratification, many of the obligations imposed by theiu 
t hie of the reasons wliv the (Tovcrumeiii of India had not latmed 
cither of these conventions was that it was first iiecessaiy for them 
to introduce new rndiaii Port Realtli Pules and ^ew Indian Air- 
( riift (Public Health) Pules in order to incorporate therein the mea- 
sures prescribed in the conventions and to set up adequate health 
organisations at the major seaports and 

The Indian Port Health Pules were published in 1938 and the 
Indian Aircraft (Public Health) Pules in 1940. India lias se^^n 
major seaports and 20 minor ports, from wliicli sea-going* trathc 
proceeds to foreign ports. The major ports are all iinder t e 
aclministratifui of the Goveriuiient of India, while the minor ]>or s 
are administered bv l^rovincial Governments as agents ol the 
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Government of India. The major air ports in the country are at 
Karachi and Calcutta, in both of which there are multiple land, 
air ports as well as marine ports for flying boats. 

Special Measures against the Introduction of Yellow Fever 

10. The subject of international quarantine has particular im- 
portance to India on account of the risk of the introduction of yellow 
fever. Special measures have been taken to protect against this 
eventuality and they include, among others, the maintenance, for 
the immunisation of the people against tlie disease, of ample stocks 
of yellow fever vaccine which were made available to the Govern- 
nieiit of India by the courtesy of the Ilocdcefeller Foundation* 
New York: the provision of facilities for this vac(‘ination at 
Bombay, Karachi, Cabutta, Madras, Kasauli and New Delhi: the 
drawing up of a mobilisiition plan to cope with any possible out- 
break of the disease and the maintenance of adequate stocks of all 
necessary materials such as sprayers, pyrethrum extract, etc., for 
immediate use in any place in India at short notice. The Govern- 
ment of India is advised on the technical aspects of this problem 
by the Public Health Commissioner who has the assistance of a 
Yellow Fever Committee, which was brought into being in Decem- 
ber IfldO and which has maintained close contact with a similar 
committee which sits in London to consider the problem from the 
point of view of inter-Commonwealth traflic. 

Quarantine Measures along India’s Land Frontiers 

ll. Control of the spread of infection tlirougli laud routes can 
oil occasions, become a matter of the greatest importance as, tot 
instam e, at the end of the first World War (1914-18) when largt- 
seale epidemics of typhus and relapsing fever threatened to swe»'|. 
acn)>s Kurope from Bussia. In India land fjiiarantine has so far 
been restricted to special occasions wbicli have been infrequent 
In March 194d following au outbreak of ty]>bus in Afghanistan, 
inspection stations tor the delousing and segregation of jiersons 
were set up along the main routes entering the North-West Front 
Province and Baluchi.stan. On certain occasions the Governmenr 
of Afghanistan prohibited, in the past, the entry of persons, win" 
were not jirotected against cholera by inoculation, into that 
couiiti v from British India. 

Internal Quarantine 

l*-^. The purpose of internal quarantine measures is to prextMit 
the spread of infectious disease from one administrative unit in the 
country to another. Any scheme designed to achieve this end 
sholild ensure adequate control over the spread of infection betweeu 
neighbouring Provinces and between the Provinces and the Indian 
States which lie adjacent to them. No attempt has so far heeu 
made to deal with this problem in a comprehensive manner and ao 
organisation exists for the coordination of such preventive measiut^^ 
as individual Provinces and Slates may carry out in their own 
territories. In recent years, however, there have been soia® 
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developments in conneetion witli preventive measures ag*ainst 
epidemics following in the wake ot fairs and festivals. Great 
numhers of these are held at various places throughout India and. 
are attended by people from distant parts ot the country. In the- 
past extensive outbreaks of cliolera liav'e been associated with some 
of tliese festivals. The (fovernment of Bombay led the way in 
attempting to c'ontrol the spread of the divsease t)y introducing an 
indirect form of compulsory inoculation of pilgrims attending 
the large festivals held at Bandhar])ur in that province. The 
enforcement of this measure received considerable siip])oi’t from 
the authorities of the neiglibouring State of Hyderabad (Deccan) 
and of tlie Central Proviiicts and Berar, from both of which large 
numl>ers of pilgrims attend the randharpur festival. I'his com- 
mendable example has been copied and improved upon elsewhere, 
and in Bihar, Orissa, Sind and recently in the United Provinces, 
c*onipulsorv anti-cholera inoculation of pilgrims attending import- 
ant festivals in these provinces was carried out with the active- 
cooperation of dilferent health authorities. 

Id. y Ac Icj/al pofufion . — Under the Government of India Act.. . 
lUdo, the prevention of extension from one unit of the UtMleration to • 
another of infectious or contagious diseases or pests aftcf ting men, 
animals or plants is an item under l*art II of the (*oncurrent Legis- 
lative lust, so that l)otli the Central and Provincial Legislatures 
have power to enact laws. The Central (iovernmeiit can give 
directions to a Province regarding the carrying out, in that Pro- 
vince, of any Central Act relating to the subject, provided the- 
Act authorises the giving of such directions. The actual exec ution 
of the necessary measuu^s is a function of the Provincial Govern- 
nient. Failure on the part of a Provincial Government to give 
effect to any eiirections given hv the Central Goviunment can be 
lectitied by tbc (Tovenior-ticneral, acting iu his diseuvtion, issuing 
as orders to the* Provincial (iovernmeiit either the* directions pre- 
viously given or those directions modifieel iu such manner as the 
t iovernor-tiemeral thinks jiroper. 

II. When Federation comes iut(> being, the Federal Legislature* 
will have poweu* to make laws on this item uiuler Part 11 of the 
(’oiicurrent last in respect of a State which enters the LederatioUi 
and accepts tliis item as a matter iu which the Federation Legis- 
lature can make laws. Tiiis power will be subject to such limita- 
tiniis as may have becfi sj)cciHe<l in the Instrument (d Accession for 
tile State concerned. Limitations can also be placed on the execu- 
tive authority to be exercised by the Federation. 

15. The power provided for the intervention of the Governor- 
Ueueral in his descretiou appears to be capable of promoting a(*tioii 
<‘nly of such a. dilatory nature as to be of little use for the scdiitioa 

the urgent problems requiring immediate attention, which inter- 
Jiid (juarantine administration may bring up from time to time. 
As regards the States, the limitations which may be imposed hy 
IHe provisions of individual Tustrumeuts of Accession in respect of 
federal legislation ami executive action may restrict, even to a 
greater extent than in the case of the Provini'es, the powers of the 
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Centre to enforce quarantine measures. Tlie existing posi- 

tion and the limitations it im])ose.s on tlie organisation of an effec- 
tive system of interna] quarantine will have to be taken account 
t)f in tormulating our proposals for the control of the inter- 
provincial spread of communicable diseases. The United States 
of Ameri(*a afford certain valuable suggestions in this conne(‘tion 
and we shall refer to them when we discuss the subject of quaran- 
tine in Yolume 11 of tliis report, which deals with our re<;ommen- 
dations. 
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CHAPTER XII 

VITAL STATISTICS 

1. A iial statistics ionn the foundation of all planned health 
work. “ As ultimately ])reventive and curative work must be 
organised on the basis of accurate knowledge of the diseases and 
disabilities in an area, the im])ortance of collecting accurate vital 
statistics cannot be ovcr-cm])hasised.’'"‘ Roth the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture and tlic Royal Commission on Labour drew 
atteuition to various defects in Indian vital statistics and stressed 
the importance of effecting an early improvement. 

2. The term vital statistics can, in its wider sense, include infor- 
mation relating to a wide range of human activities, but it is usually 
applied to a narrower field covering births, deaths, marriages and 
the incidence of disease in the community. In India registration 
of marriage does not take ])lace among the two communities, the 
Hindus and Mohajumadans, who together form over 90 per cent, 
of the total population. Such statistics as may exist in this country 
for marriages can ilicietorc relate only to a small section of the 
])opu]ation and we sliall not therefore refer to them here. We 
shall confine ourselves to the statistics of births, deaths and mor- 
hidity. As r(*gards tlm last, no country can claim reasonably 
.accurate statistics for tbc ])0])ulation as a whole, except in the 
case of ceitain diseases which are made notifiable bv law. In India 
the available statistics in respect of birtlis, deaths and notihabh* 
diseases are all defective'. Such defects are associated partly with 
the registiatiou <»f lliesc vital eA'ents and ])artly with their (ompila- 
tion. Ihdbre we deal witli these* defee-ts it may be of advantage to 
elese'ribe briefly the agencies employee! in eliffeient parts of the 
eountry for the legistraf ioii and compilation of vital statistics. 
Agencies for Registration and Methods of Compilation t 

d. In te»wns anel cities the nuinie*ipal aiitheu’ity is ies])onsible for 
the reg*istrat ie)ii of vital statistics and this fune-tie)n is usnally a 
])art of tile* duties of tiu* health depaitincnt. In the lairal areas 
the villag-e* ^^ate•hman e»r tlie* rhoirhidar is usually the reporting 
agent. In Xorthern Imlia generally, the registrar is the officer in 
ediarge eif the tluma e»r peeliee station, while in the province of 
Madras the village headman is the registrar. In those provinces 
in Avhie-h the re'gistrar is the ])olice station officer, hirths and deaths 
from the different villages constitnting a thaua are registered on 
s])(‘cifi(* davs of (*ach montli. when the fltoukuhir is required to 
re]>ort hinisclf at the police station. The interval between sueb 
visits of the dtawkithtr is in some areas a week and in others a 
fortnight. In areas where the village headman is the registrar, 
the recording of tlu*sc events takes place more promptly. 

4. ^As regards inb'ctious diseases, it is understood that, in certain 
provinces, an outbreak of anv of the common infectioTis diseases 
has to be reported by Ibe village chou'hidar immediately to the 

* Report of the Inter-^overninental l\)nferenee on Rural Hygiene held 
in Java in 1937 un<ler tl»e anq)ic<'s of the League of Nations. 

f Most of the informal ion given under this head and in this chapter 
geMernlly is taken from tlje “ 3feinnraiuluin t>n Indian Vital Statistics” 
which is inctjrporated in the Seeoml Report ot the Central Advisory Board 
•Of Health (1939). 
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police station concerned, although subsequent events are brought, 
to notice only on the days on which he is required to visit the* 
thaiia headquarters in connection with his routine duties. In the 
province of Madras, daily reports are required to be sent, it is 
understood, by the village headmen throughout the course of an 
epidemic. 

5. The procedure in regard to the compilation of vital statistics 
differs to some extent in the provinces. In Bengal, for invstance, 
the figures for the different rural thanas in a sub-division are com- 
piled in the office of the Sub-divisional Officer and then ])assed on 
to the District Health Officer who, after including those for muni- 
cipalities, which he recei\es direct, submits the figures to the 
Director of Public Health. In those provinces in which a public 
health organisation has not becm built up in the districts, the Civil 
Surgeon is responsible for the compilation of the statistics for the 
district UvS a whole and for their submission to the Director of 
Public Health. The ])rovince of Bombay, which belongs to this 
category, is an exception. Here returns from municipalities and 
talukas are submitted to the Assistant Director of Public Health 
of the range concerned and he sends a consolidated return for his 
range to the Director of Public Health. In the province of Madras 
the compilation of all the returns from individual villages has been 
centralised in the office of rhe Director of Public Health, the 
return from each village passing, through tiie Tahsildar of the 
taluk, to the Director of Public Health. It has been the experience 
that the chances of errors in r ompilation become greater wlien the 
nuniher of intermediatt* st.iig(*s of com{)ilation i*< increased. 

Defects in Registration 

6. These are mainly: — 

(1) omission to register a))]>rcciable numbers of births, deaths 
and cases of notifiable diseases and 
(‘J) incorrectness of tlic recorded cause of death. 

7. f TH’o ui of ! etfi at nttion . — Some i<Iea of tlie extent of 
error, for the country as a whole, througli im ompleteness of regis- 
tration may be obtained from a comparison of the recorded birth 
and death rate?? for British India and those derived by what is 
known as the “ Beversc survival ” metliod. which has been 
des<ril)ed in the chapter dealing with the po])iilatioii pro])lem in 
\'olume 11 of this report. 
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The differences l)etween the birth and death rates based on the 
registered figures and those obtained by the reverse survival method' 
are appreciable in respect ot every decade. 

8. One of the causes foi* such in<‘oinpleteness of registration is 
that, oyer large aieas in the country, registration of births and. 
deaths is not compulsory. iMirther, as has been pointed out in the* 
Memorandum on Indian Vital Statistics, even in those limited, 
areas where registration is coinpulsorv, the ])rovisions of the Acts 
are rarely enforced, so that generally speaking vital statistics are 
deplorably defective Auotlier cause is that the village chowkl- 
c/at\ who is responsil)l(‘ for re[)orting these events in respect of the 
iTiral population, and the [>olii‘e, who are responsible for registra- 
tion, are so over-burdened with other work that the tendency is to- 
regard their duties ii» connection with vital statistics as of rela- 
tively smaller importance. 

Inoorrectness of the Registered Cause of Death 

9. A reasonable degree of accuracy in the registered cause of 
death can he attained <»iily by certification by a medical man who 
has had ilie up[)ortuuity ot examining* the patient before his death. 
The absence ot an adecjuatir liealth .servh e to meet the requirements 
of tile people and the fact that, for the rural areas as a whole, the 
reporting agent is the illiterate choicLiflar together help to render 
the lecorded causes of mortality of little value from the point of 
view of assessing public health conditions. No ai^curate estimate of 
the degree ot error in these lecorded causes ot death can be given. 
The results of a scheme of verification of the cause of death in Delhi 
City carried out by the Medical Cfticei of Health during 1937 
may. however, help to throw some light on this question. Of 9,660* 
deaths registered during the year, nearly 98 per cent, were enquired 
into l>y meilical men and, troni the history obtained, the probable- 
cau.^es of dt*atli were deduceil. (')l)viously such a method is defec- 
tive a> com[)ared with medical <*ertifii*ation . evertheless, the 
“ vtu'ified ’’ cause ot death is likely t<» give a greater measure of 
accuracy than the cause ordinarily registered. The following 
figures and the comments on them are quoted from the 1937 annual 
report of the Publii* Health Commissioner : — 

I 

N fHod jual I \'eritied 
; rogistereil oause , cause of 

death. 


•23d 

123 

r>7.3 

38S 

13 

2,25*2 

568 

882 

50 

661 

1,117 

194 


157 ) 


i 

- 1 


1. Malarial fever 

5 i 

2. Measles 

ir.' 1 

3. Smallpox ..... 


t. Typhoid fever . . - . • 

395 j 

5. Diabetes ...... 

10 j 

6. Broiicho-pneumonia .... 

6 ! 

7. Pneumonia ...... 

1 ,035 

8. Phthiais ...... 

516 

9. Puerperal fever 

1 

10. Senile debility ..... 

29 

11. Infantile diarrhoea ..... 

123 

12. Premature birth ..... 

5 
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“ In some cases, the discrepancies are very large. The 
combined figures for pneumonias, for instance, show a difference 
of 1,779; infantile diarrhoea, premature births, phthisis and 
puerpeial fever all show considerable variations, whilst for 
senile debility the number recorded is no less than 632 in 
excess of the registered number. If the assumption is inade 
that the ‘‘ verified ’’ causes of dt^ath give a greater measure of 
acc uracy than the “ notified and registered ” causes, then the 
striking differences in numbers under such headings as pneu- 
monia, ])uerperal fever, infantile diarrlnea and premature 
birth " signify certain directions along which ])reventive 
measures should be taken." 

In the absence of medical certification, even verification of the 
‘Cause of death on the lines indicated above can be of great value 
from tlie point of view of healtli adrninistiation. 

Errors of Compilation. 


10. The Memorandum on Indian Vital Statistics has referretl to 
an investigation carried out hy the Madras I’ubli** Health Depart- 
ment some years ago, Avhich revealed that, in one district, the 
monthly .statistical return ‘‘ contained figures only for 2o-3i 
per cent, of the 1,664 villages ineluded in that district In that 
p]‘oviiice, when the coin])ilation of all rtdnrns from individual 
villages was centralised in the offi<‘e of the Director of Public 
Health, a considerable improvement was iccoidcd. Dtdanlters 
<‘Ould be watched and appropriate action taken so as to ensure that 
the consolidated return for the provim e was made as complete as 
possible. We have already pointed out that the general experience 
has been tliat, with an increase in the intermc^diate stages of com- 
pilation, the chances of error creeping in become greater. In 
recognition of this, the f’entral Advisory Board recoin memled tliat 
other provinces should also adopt the centralised form of com])ila- 
fion which has been in ofieratioii in Mailras. 

lIotifial>le Diseases 

11. Out remarks in the preceding ]>aragraphs regarding laig<‘ 
omis*^ions in the registration of births and deaths am] errors in 
com])ilatifm apply also to nolifialde diseases, 'fhe icxtent of mroi 
in regard to omission is, however, less in I he case of the < ommon 
<*pid‘ inii- di'icases of cholera, smallpox ami plague than in respect 
of other iiifeetious disease^. This is due to lln‘ tai*t that the >igiis 


and sym))toms of the foiim*r are generally known to the jieojdc 
Althoiig-h it will not be collect to claim even a rcastmalilc approach 
to com j)lctenc<s of registrat ion for (hese thr«*c diseases, tlie rerord<*d 
figures for them give a fairly clear indication of their \aiving 
inc*idem*e from year to year. Such an assumption is not 
missiblc in respect of other commnni<-ahlc diseases. Indeed, 
many of them can be diagnosed only if medical aid ami laboratory 
facilities are available. Kxaniples are t ulierculosis, ceTel)Vos]>im'l 


fever, typhus, typlioid and relapsing 
notifiable in both rural and urlniii areas 


fever. These are naw 
in a certain nuinher 


provinces. In tlie absence of the nec.essary lacilities tor }»ro])ei 
-diagnosis it seems certain that no reasonable proportion of the 
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actual occurrences of these diseases will be brought on record,, 
while the correctness of the reg^istered events under each disease 
is open to question. The number of communicable diseases, 
which are notifiable in the different provinces, varies consider- 
ably. For instance, the 1937 annual report of the Public Health 
Commissioner gives 22 for the Central Provinces, 20 for the 
Punjab and 7 for the North-West Frontier Province. The ques* 
tion of reducing the list of diseases notifiable in rural areas to the 
minimum possible and of increasing the number of such diseases- 
in urban centres in proportion to the facilities for diagnosis which 
may be expected to be available will have to be considered when 
we put forvNTird our proposals for the improvement of vital 
statistics. 

12. To sum u[), the main defec ts of tlie existing system of regis- 
tration and compilation of vital statistics in India are: - 

(1) registration is not compulsory over large parts of the 

country : 

(2) ('ven wluMe rt*gist ration is compulsory , failure to enforce 

tin* law against defanlteis !»as resulted in no material 
i inprovcMiKMit l)eing (‘tfectt'd in su«‘h areas; 

(3) omission to register births, deaths and cases of notifiable 

disea.ses is aj.»preciable in all parts of the country, a 
contributory factor being that the duties to be performed 
])y village chon'kitlars and ])olice officials in legard to 
vital statist i<'s ar(‘ not adequately discharged because of 
other important duties they have to attend to; 

(4) gross imu'curacy in the registered causes of mortality in 

tlie absence of medical certification of death; 

(5) large omissions in the recorded incidence of notifialile 

disease's and incorrectness in their diagnosis, mainly 
owing to the fact that many such discuses have been 
made notifiable in areas where no proper faiilities for 
tlu'ir diagnosis exist and 

(6) errors in compilation, probably assisted by the fact that. 

in certain |>rovin( i*s, this work is <*arried out at a num- 
ber of administrative levels. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

1. We shall deal with professional ediioaiion in the field of 
Jiealth under the followino* lieads : — 

(1) Medical education. 

(JiJ) Dental education. 

(3) Xursiiig education. 

(4) The training ol certain types of public health j>crsonnel. 

(5) Pharmaceutical education. 

(G) The training of technicians. 

(7) The training of hospital social workers. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Under this head we shall consider the facilities available for 
.the training of undergraduates and of medical licentiates, for 
postgraduate education and for refresher couises 

Undergraduate Training 

3. Undergraduate training is given in colleges affiliated to uni- 
versities and the preliminary educational (jualiheation.s for entranc.e 
to such colleges is an Intermediate in Science or a (jualification 
recognised as equivalent. TJie preliminary (jualification^ rccpiired, 
the period of study, the subjects of study, and the examination^ to 
be held are governed by certain general instructions issued by the 
All-India Medical Council, which has tlic jiower to lay down the 
minimum standards required. 

4. Ad mis.'nioti to inediral coUet/cs , — There are, in India, s<»me 1!^ 
jnedical colleg-es which include two in Indian States (Mysoie and 
Hyderabad) and a special college at Delhi for women "tmlents 

.only. The otlier colleges arc located in tlic provinces of Mvidras, 
Bombay, (Ventral Provinces and Berar, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Biliar and Orissa which is a recent a«ldi- 
tion. The total number ot students admitted into these colleges 
.each year is about 1/^00. For a population of d(M) millions the 
annual intake of 1 stiulents for medical training is definitely 

low. In some ])laces the? authorities concerned liave laid down 
• c onditions regarding the community, residential qualifi< ation, etc 
of the candidates to be admitted to the colleges and selection com- 
mittees have been appointed to choose the aj)]dicants after taking 
into consideration all these conditions. 

0.^ ('oursf^ of study . — Tlie course of study extends, in the majority 
-of medical colleges, over a ])eriod of five years. A six months’ 
preliminary Pre-Registration course is, however, insisted u})ou 
liefore the commencement of the regular medical course iii ihe 
Madras, Andhra ancl Mysore Universities, ])artly l>ecanse the 
Intermediate in Science exatniiiafion in tliese Universities does not 
^provide a practical test and partly because it is considered that a 
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vocational bias in the teaching of tlie subjects of physics, chemistry 
.and biolofjy is desirable. 

G. Pre-climcdl 7 raniiny , — The teaching of the basic medical 
sciences of Anatomy and I’hysiology covers generally a period of 
two academic years. Our <*riticisms regarding the existing train- 
ing in these subjects are, broadly, (1) that too much detail is 
taught and is ex])ected of the student, so that he gets lost in 
<letails and does not ac‘(|nire a sound knowledge of the f\indamental 
facts; (2; that tlie practical appli<*ation of these subjects to later 
.studies in clinical subje(‘ts is not brought home to the student; 
(?f) that the transition from ])re-clmical to clinical studies is abrupt; 
and (4) tliat tlic student in the period of clinical training does not 
have applied anatomy and apjilied physiology taught to him by 
his ])re-clinica] ])rofessois. 

7. A deficiency, which is noticeable in practically all the medical 
colleges in the country, is that the teaching of the pre-clinical 
subjects has not bt‘cn organised in an atmosphere of research, with, 
the result that tlie student's powers of observation and of drawing 
deductions from sucli observation are not ade<|uately stimulated. 

8. As regards Anatomy, a dis|)roportionately large amount of 
the total period dcvutcd to tlie medical course a])pcais to be sjieut in 
this country on the teaching of this subject as (‘omjiared with 
tlie ])ractice in couutiies in wlii(*h medical education is on more 
])rugressive lines. For instance, in the King Edward Medical 
<>)llege, I.ahore, the subject appropriates to itself 1,274 hoiirs out 
of a total of 4,o4G for the entire medic*al curriculum and, in the 
Andhra Fuivcisity, 1,124 lioui'^ out of 4,158. At Harvard, on the 
other hand, tin^ corres]»onding periods are 480 hours out of 4.000 
.iuul in llussia 448 out of 5,700 hours. It is believed that the 
time taken up by lectures and <lcm<>ustrations and by dissection can 
be curtailed to an aj)])rcciable extent, if the existing staff <an be 
increased suiiii iently to enable individual attention to be given to 
the students ami to liave the training devidoped, to a large extent, 
'On the lines of tutorial (lasses. 

0. Tlie teacliiug of Physiology is mainly didatdie. The teaching 
•of experimenial Pliv^iologv do(‘s not come U]) to the standard of even 
the average medical scliool in the Ignited Kingdom. In several 
•colleges bio( luMuistry is taught by the Professor of Physiology, 
while in other ciuiiitries it is given the status of a separate 
professorship. 

10. Tht* tea(hiug of Pharmacology is also imparled mostly 
through lectures. In the country as a whole, arrangements and 
equipment for (‘X])eriinental ])harniaeology are of a low stainlard. 
Pharmacy claims a disproportionately small period of time in the 
praetical classes. There is but little liaison between the depart- 
nieiits of medicine and pharmacology in the imparting of instruction 
in applied phaiiuacology and therapeuti(*s. 

11. Clinical irainimj.—X survey of existing facilities for the 
<f‘linical training of medical students reveals the fact that there is 
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considerable room for improvement. Certain points to which we 
desire to draw attention are: — 

(1) Too many didactic lectures are being given in the colleges 

with little benefit to the student. 

(2) There is imperfect correlation in the teaching of Pathology^ 

Bacteriology, Hygiene, Medicine and Surgery. As a 
consequence there is reipetition of the same theme, 
possible divergence in the methods of teaching and 
waste of time and energy. 

(3) Further, there is little or no coordination and planning in 

clinical instruction among the different clinical teachers^ 
of a department (medi(*ine, surgery or obstetrics and 
gynaecology), so that the student, who passes from one 
clinical teacher to another, is not infrequently treated 
to a repetition of the same topics. 

(4) The proper selection of cases suitable for undergraduate 

teaching and tlie availability of suc h cases at the proper 
time are not being given adequate consideration in 
admitting cases to the teaching hospital. Instead of a 
variety of cases of primary importaiu'e to the general 
practitioner being available, not infrequently rare and 
complicated cases are permiUed to fill the wards, the 
study of whicdi, though of doubtless interest to the 
specialist, is not suited to the requirements of the under- 
graduate. 

(5) The teaching in the out-patient <lepartment is detplorably 

deficient in many institution.s. The overcrowded, 
insiinitary and noisy surroundings which exist cannot 
provide the atmosphere necessary for proper clinical 
teaching. 

(6) The emphasis laid on the teacliing of preventive medirine 

and public health in the medical student’s undergra<luate 
course is quite inadequate. We recognise that, in other 
countries also, although considerable lip servi(‘e has 
been paid to the importam^e of inculcating the idea of 
prevention in the student throughout the medical course, 
very little advance has been made in the organisation 
of a programme of training fulfilling this purpose. In 
India the way in which the subje< t is taught is such 
as to encourage the student to eonsider it as of little 
importance and of less interest. Details about such 
matters as water suf^ply, sewerage systems and viral 
statistics and tlieir cab-ulation make the Course dull and 
uninteresting. As far as we an» aware, in no teaching 
institution are the prar-tical and ai)plie(l aspeets of 
preventive iiHMliciue placed Indort* tin* student in sn<*ii a 
maimer that he can assimilate Th(*m and a})preciate fully 
their importance both to the individual and to tlie com- 
munity. In the teaching of the subject the student can 
and should be brought into contact with those environ- 
mental and social conditions which largely influence 
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ill-health in the individual and in the community, and it 
is only by doing so that the medical student will be 
properly equipped for his future responsibilities as a 
doctor and as an adviser to the people in all matters 
relating to health. We shall take into consideration 
these requirements in the proposals we put forward for 
the reorganisation of undergraduate medical education. 

The Professor of Public Health, where such a post 
exists — in many colleges there is only a lectureship in 
this subject — is frequently a member of a Government 
or other public health department. It seems to us that 
any public health official, who is burdened with depart- 
mental duties, cannot have sufficient time to perform 
the functions expected of a professor. Such an officer, 
in our opinion, is well fitted to give lectures and demons- 
trations to students on certain aspects of health work 
but that he should be made entirely responsible for 
education in this important field of medicine is an 
arrangement which we consider unsuitable. 

(7) In relation to the number of students to be catered for, 
the hospital facilities, the number of beds per student, 
more particMilarly in medicine and surgery, the number 
of (dinical teachers available and the time devoted by 
them to teaching cannot be considered sufficient. 

As regards the number of beds per student, the existing provi- 
sion in certain colleges is shown below: — 

No. of beds per 


student. 

Grant Miniioal C’ollege, fiombay ..... 5 

Stanley Medical College, Madras ..... 9 

King Btlward Medical College, Lahore .... 5 
King George Medieal CVillege, Lucknow .... 4 
Oarmiehael Medieal College, Calcutta .... 5 


We are advised that a ratio of 10 beds to each student is what is 
normally required. ' 

As regards the teaching staff, a survey of the existing medical 
colleges has made it clwir that the number of teachers, in most of 
them, is inadequate for the total number of students. Xot all the 
universities have, as yet, prescribed m^cessary minimum qualifica- 
tions for the teaching staff hut the trend has been towards insisting 
on certain minimum (jiialifications. I^sually a postgraduate degree, 
HU(‘h as the M.l). or the M.S. or a similar qualification, is insisted 
uj)on for professors and lectiuers. The University of Madras has 
prescribed in detail the qualifications required for the teaching staff 
in all subjects of study. In some provinces the professorial chairs 
ure reserved for members of the Indian Medical Service or Provin- 
cial Mediml Service. In other provinces the field of selection 
extends to others also. The age of retirement is fixed at 5o as far 
as Government collegCvS are concerned, but in pri'^te colleges no 
age limit has been laid down and there has, indeed, been a tendency 
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to recruit retired men from Government services. In one college 
the majority of the senior members of the staff are persons who 
have passed the age of 55 and some of them are as old as 60 and 
65. In an institution where a large measure of personal attention 
and supervision of the work of the student is necessary, it is a 
disadvantage to have a number of professors who are advanced 
in age. Another factor making for inefficiency, which has been 
noted, is that the members of the staff are not often full-time 
teiichers. Many of them are busy practitioners working in an 
honorary capacity. Others, though members of the public service, 
are permitted to take private practice and they therefore devote 
a considerable part of their time to it. In certain institutions 
part-time teachers are employed even in pre-clinical subjects 
and the right of private practice has been given to them too. 
It seems almost certain that such members of the teaching staff 
are not in a position to devote adei][uate time and attention to their 
teaching duties. 

Certain Other Matters 

12. Laboratory facilities and equipment . — Owing to the condi- 
tions brought about by the War, there has been a (certain amount of 
difficulty for the different medical colleges to secure adequate 
stocks of equipment and laboratories have had to be run with a 
shortage of various chemicals and appliances. In some colleges, 
however, the equipment and lal>oratory facilities available to the 
students may be said to be adequate for the numbers under train- 
ing. In others the existing accommodation and facilities require 
improvement. 

13. Museum . — Museums are available in all the colleges, but 
there is room for enlarging their .scope and improving their useful* 
ness. Only a few museums are provided with curators. 

14. Library . — In many colleges the library facilities available 
are not adequate either for the students or for the staff and tin* 
annua] allotment for this purpose is far from sufficient in many 
institutions. No clear-cut distinction has been made between the 
library facilities available for the students and those for the staft. 
The number of periodicals provided for the members of the teaching 
staff is small and insufficient in certain colleges. We believe that 
a large outlay will be required in all institutions on the develop- 
ment of libraries, in order to enable the teachers to keeip abreast 
of advancing knowledge and to provide facilities for research. 
None of the medical colleges at present possesses a trained librarian, 
with suitable assistants who are capable of preparing a proper index 
and of translating articles from foreign periodicals. 

15. Social amenities . — Most medical colleges have facilities for 
recreation for their students and many of them provide hostel 
accommodation for a proportion of them. The provision of 
common rooms, dining Wlls. and other facilities is not, however, 
adequate in all the colleges. 
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16. Residential accommodation in hospitals . — No proper accom- 
modation for medical students who are expected to be in residence 
or to take duty in turn is available in the teaching hospitals. 

The TechnJknl Control of Undei^gliaduate Medioal Education 

17. As has already been pointed out, the Indian Medical Council 
has the right to inspect medical colleges and to suggest methods 
of improving the efficiency of the training given. Such inspections 
have been carried out within the last ten years after the inaugura- 
tion of the Indian Medical Council and has led to the rectification, 
in a number of medical colleges, of defects that existed. 

1"8. As these colleges are affiliated to universities, the latter can 
also exercise control by laying down conditions to satisfy the 
following requirements : — 

(i) The qualifications of the teaching staff and the number 
required in each subject. 

(ii) The accommodation required in the laboratories and the 
number of students that should be admitted. 

(iii) The hospital facilities available and the number of beds 

that should be at the disiposal of each student for ade- 
quate clinical study. 

(iv) The amenities that should be available to the students in 

the shape of common rooms, reading rooms, playing- 
fields, hostels, etc. 

(v) In general, the arrangements required in the college and 
associated hospitals in order to ensure that efficient 
instruction is being given to the students. 

Some universities have been more strict in the control of the 
medical colleges under tlieir charge than others. On the whole, 
we consider that tliere is need for more efficient supervision and 
control of academic standards in these colleges by the universities 
concerned. A university has the power to send periodically an 
ins;pection commission to report on the working of the colleges 
under its control and at least tlie Universities of Bombay and 
Madras have in the past sent such commissions. 

Licentiate Education 

19. Idle majoritv of the medical schools are run by the State. 
The total is 19 of which 12 are maintained by Govern in cuts , one by 
the Mysore State, two by Missions and four are privately managed. 
The majority of these schools are in Bengal and Bombay; 9 out 
of 19 in Bengal and 4 in Bombay. The total number of students 
admitted varies from year to year but may be taken to be in 
the neighbourhood of 1,000. The finances of these schools 
speaking generally, most unsatisfactory, resulting in grave ^n- 
<jiencies in equipment, libraries, museums and laboratories. I e 
majority of these schools cannot be considered satisfactory eit^r 
from the standpoint of the clinical facilities available the 
attached hospitals or from that of the number of teachers prodded. 
The visits we paid to a number of medical schools in different 
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parts of the country have made it clear that little or no improve- 
ment has been made in them in regard to the j^sition described 
about six years previously by the Director General, Indian Medical 
Service, in his Indian Medical Review published in 1938. A state- 
ment showing details regarding the number of students admitted, 
equipment and staff in the medical schools in Bengal in 1944 is 
given below : — 


Statement showing the number of students admitted^ equipment and 
staff in the medical schools of Bengal, 
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20. The absence of a central body to control medical school 
education has naturally led to a wide divergence of standards in the 
training given in the different schools and, of late, owing to the 
growing demand for doctors an increasing number of students has 
been admitted every year to the already congested, ill-equipped and 
understaffed schools. Without going into the defects of individual 
institutions it may be stated that the majority of them provide 
education fur l>elow reasonable standards. 

21. In 1938 a conference was held in New Delhi under the 
auspices of the Government of India. The whole question of school 
medical education was reviewed and the recommendation was made 
that medical schools should be converted into colleges. In 1942 the 
Indian Medical Council passed a resolution that all medical schools 
should be abolished by 1947, its finding being based partly on the 
recommendation of the conference mentioned above and partlv on 
the repeated appeals made to it by licentiate medical associations. 
Since the 1938 conference eight of the then existing schools have 
either been abolished or converted into colleges, but progress in 
this direction is slow' and, in the absence of provision of adequate 
funds, is likely to continue to be slow. 

Postgraduate Education 

22. The existing facilities tor postgraduate education in the 
different medical colleges are few, Kecentl 3 ' there has been a great 
<leal of activity shown bv most universities in the institution of post- 
graduate degrees and postgraduate diplomas without, however, 
providing in ever}’ case the necessary facilities for adequate instruc- 
tion in the subjects concerned. Madras is, in this connection, an 
exception. There are two university diplomas, one in Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology and the other in Ophthalmology, and the train- 
ing, w’hich is in both cases for a period of one academic year, is 
imparted in the special hospitals concerned. Government diplomas 
also exist in the specialities of TuberculosivS, Radiology and Clinical 
Laboratory Sciences with adequate provision for the training of 
slinlents in these subjects. Courses for Diplomas in Public Health 
and in Maternity and (Miild Welfare are given at the All-Tndia 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Healtli, Calcutta, as w’ell as slioiter 
courses in certain branches of public licalth w'ork. For the Diploma 
in Public Healtli the Institute is affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The Universities of Bombay and Madras also award a 
'similar diploma, the one granted in Madras being know’ii as the 
bachelor of Sauitury Science (B.S.Sc.). Facilities for the required 
training are available at the Grant Medical College, Bombay, and 
at the Madras Medical (^ollege. In addition, the University of 
Cahnitta grants a Doctorate of Science in Public Health (D.vSe.) and 
the University of Bombay a Doctorate in Hygiene (D.Hy.b Regu- 
hir postgmduate courses are also provided iii the School of Tropic'al 
Medicine at Calcutta. 

23. In certain univervsities the degrees of M.D. and M.S. provide 
^or specialisation in such subjects as Ophthalmology, Bacteriology, 
Anatomy and Physiology. Research degrees have also been 
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instituted in some universities in the non-clinical subjects oi 

Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, Biochemistry, Pathology and 
Bacteriology. The diplomas, that have been instituted in the 
different universities, include the following subjects; — • 
Ophthalmology, Orthopaedics. 

Psychological Medicine. Obstetrics and Gynae<^ology , 

Jladiology. Dermatology. 


Pediatrics. 


Tuberculosis. 


Oto-Rhino-La ryiigology . A naesthesia . 

Venereology. 


As has already been pointed out, in many cases proper instruc- 
tion courses in these subjects have not been organised at the 
different centres where such special degrees or diplomas have been 
instituted by the universities concerned. When such training 
facilities become available, there should be wide scope in the 
country for specialisation on satisfactory lines. 

24. Xo organisation to coordinate and foster postgraduate edu(*a- 
tion exists in any of the universities, except Madras where a 
Council of Postgraduate Medical Education has recently been 
formed. It is understood that a proposal for the institution of a 
similar organisation is under consideration in the universities of 
Bombay and Calcutta. 


The Tpalntn^ of Teachers 

25. Xo special facilities are now available in the universities for 
the training of teachers in the different subjects of the medical 
curriculum. At the same time, it is not correct to say that there 
are no opportunities for young men desirous of becoming teachers 
to work in the different departments of individual colleges and to 
acquire knowledge and technical skill. In some medical colleges, 
however, such facilities are available on a larger scale than in 
others. The specialities in which such training can be under- 
taken also vary from college to college. On the whole, however, 
provision for the training of teachers must be considered to be 
quite inadequate. 

Refresher Ckmrses 

26. As far as we are aware no organised efforts have been made 
either by universities or by Governments to start refresher courses 
for general practitioners. It is understood that sporadic attempts^ 
were made in some provinces in this direction before the war, but 
these have not, it is understood, led to the development of such 
facilities on a satisfactory basis. 


DENTJIL EDUCATION 

27. Dentistry has unfortunately been one of the neglected sub- 
jects of study in practically all Indian Universities. There are at 
present four dental colleges : (1) the deMontmorency College of 
Dentistry, Lahore, (2) the Calcutta Dental College and Hospital, 
(3) the Nair Hospital Dental ‘College, Bombay, and (4) the 
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Durrimbhoy Ebrahim Bental College, Bombay. The first and the 
last are supported by the Governments of the riinjab and Bombay 
respectively, while the other two are under private management. 
The college at Lahore is the only one which is affiliated to a 
univer&ity. 

^8. The CalcMitta Dental College and Hospital was established in 
1920 and the Nair Hospital Dental College in Bombay in 1932. 
These two institutions were developed in the face of great difficul- 
ties and with inadequate financial support. They sulfer, to some 
extent, from insufficiency of accommodation, of suitable equip- 
ment, staff and teaching facilities, particularly with regard to the 
clinical teaching material available in the hospitals concerned. 
The Calcutta Dental College and Hospital is affiliated to the State 
Medical h acuity of Bengal in accordance with the provisions of the 
Bengal Dental Act of 1939. The course is one of four years for new^ 
entrants and of two years for qualified medical practitioners. The 
Nair Dental (College, Bombay, also offers a four years course, the 
examination being conducted by examiners appointed by the 
Bombay Uoveriiment. The minimum educational qualification 
required for admission tx) both these Colleges is the Matriculation 
Examination of an Indian University. Each of these colleges 
takes in aibout 30 students and, during normal times, an average 
number of twenty students passes out from them every year. 

29. dcMontmorem'y College of Dentist ly, is, as has already 
been ])()inte(l out, affiliated to tlie Punjab I^niversity and the instruc- 
tion given l(‘ads to a university degree in dentistry, the B.D.S. 
fBaclielor in Dental Surgery). This affiliation was gmnted in 1938. 
A separate Faculty of Dentistry was (‘rejited in the same year. The 
preliminary educ ational (|ualifieation required for admission is the 
Intermediate in Science of an Indian University or a qualification 
rc^cognised as equivalent to it. The course extends over a period 
of four years and an examination is held at the end of each year 
of study. The medical subjects of the curriculum are taught at 
the King Edward Medical College, Lahore, while the courses in 
dentistry subjects are given by four professors, who have direct 
charge of the several departments of the hospital. The paid staff 
of the College imdudes a Principal, who is also the wSu])erinteiulent 
of the Hosipital, three otlier full-time professors, four demonstrators, 
and one part-time assistant dental surgeon. The number of annual 
admissions is about 20. 

30. Tile average number of students trained eacdi year at the 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim Dental College, Bombay, is not knowrn, 
although it is understood that the number is less than that trained 
in the Nair Dental College. It will thus be seen that the total 
mimher of (]ualified dental surgeons produced in the country 
annually is small, probably not more than 60 or 70. 

31 . Facilities for postgraduate training in dentistry hardly exist 
in this country. The number of qualified dentists in India is 
not definitely known but is not likely to exceed 1 ,000. ^ The number 
nf persons with advanced training in foreign countries is strictly 
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limited. An essential step for the develoipment of undergraduate 
and postgraduate training centres in dentistry in India is the 
provision of trained teachers. Facilities should therefore be pro- 
vided for a selected number of dental surgeons from this country 
to undergo advanced training abroad. 

NURSING EDUCATION 

32. Preliminary educational qualifications and the training 
course for nurses, — In some provinces there are two grades of 
nursing qualification — the senior certificate of nursing and a junior 
<'ertificate of nursing. For the senior certificate of nursing, the 
Junior Cambridge or a completed Secondary School Leaving Certi* 
ficate or eligibility for University courses of study is generally 
demanded. For the junior certificate, the YI or VII standard 
and, in some cases, the HI standard vernacular is accepted as 
sufficient. Nurses are being trained in English as well as in all the 
principal Indian languages. The period of training is not uniform 
and ranges from three to four yt>ars. The curriculum differs in the 
provinces, but in most cases, the four years coun^e includes also 
training in Gynaecological Nursing and in Obstetrics and in some 
{provinces, it is compulsory for every nurse to have a combi ne<l sick- 
nursing and midwifery tmining. The examinations are conducted 
by special examination boards appointe<l either by the (rovenunent 
or by the Provincial Nursing ( ouncil concerned. Male nurses are 
also trained in some provinces and tlie trend is towards opening 
the profession to all, irrespective of sex. 

Training Schools 

33. The training schools foi* nurses are not of a uniform standard. 
Many of them do not come up even to the minimum standards 
usually required for such training. In the majority of these 
schools the services of the nursing student are used to supplement 
the work of the nursing stuff of the hospital concerned and she is 
treat^»d rather as an employee of the hospital than as a student 
who ought to he given proper training. There are only a few 
hospitals which place the interests of the pupil nurse above that 
of the hospital and give her the kind of treatment which a medical 
student, for instance,' gets in a medical college and its affiliated 
hovspitals. Another serious defect is chat the accommodation 
provided for these pupils is extremely iinsatisfactoiy. Deplorable 
living conditions, with gross over-crowding, is the rule rather than 
the exception. The fact that these hospitals are generally very 
much understaffed and that the pupil nurses are required to parti- 
cipate in the routine duties of the hospital results in their being 
given little or no opportunities for recreational and cultural 
activities. 

3L The pay, status and general servi<*e conditions of the nurst?s 
require considerable improvement if the proper type of w'omeii 
is to be attracted to tliis service in adequate numbers. This 
subject has been discussed in the chapter dealing with existing 
provision for medical relief, and preventive health services in the 
provinces. 
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.Posttfnuliiaite Training for Nurses 

35. The trained nurse in India has very few facilities for post- 
graduate training. Recently the Bomhay Nursing Council started 
nn advanced course in midwifery and pediatrics nursing, which 
provides training facilities for nurses specially interested in either 
of these subjects. In Madras a short six months’ course for post- 
graduate study for nurses has recently been instituted. The 
(roveniment of India opened in 1943 in Delhi a School of Nursing 
Administration, which provides a course for nurses to qualify as 
<;ertificated sister tutors, and a course of study in hospital nursing 
administration. This latter course has had to be devoted, so far, 
almost entirely to the re(|uirements of the Army and consequently 
the curriculum was modified accordingly. 

THE TRAINING OF CERTAIN TYPES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

PERSONNEL 

36. Existing facilities for public health training for under- 
graduate medical students ind postgraduate training for doctors 
have already been discussed in the section dealing with medical 
education. We shall here confine ourselves to the training of 
health visitors, midwives, dais, sanitary inspectors, vaccinators and 
[)ublic health eng-ineers. 

The Training of Health Visitors 

37. There are training schools for health visitors at I>ahore, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, Poona, Bombay and Nagpur. 
The preliminary educational qualifications required for admission to 
these schools, the periods of training, the syllabuses followed and 
the languages in which instruction is given, vary considerably. 
The general education required is as low as the third (dass of the 
Anglo-vernacular school in Pooua ami as high as the Matriculation 
or its equivalent in Madras and Delhi. The authorities of certain 
schools insist that the ])reliminary educational qualifications should 
include a midwifery diploma and preference is given to candidates 
who possess, in additit)n, the certificate for general nnrvsing’ also. 
Other training schools do not reejuire even the midwifery certificate 
for admission. The ])eriod of training extends from nine to 
eighteen months. The medium of iustriutiou is, in some schools, 
English and in others the local Indian language. The final exami- 
nation is held by the Provincial Nursing Council or by authorities 
appointed by the Provincial (Toverument. 

38. The (‘oiirse ot training includes work in a maternity and 
child welfare centre maiiitaiiUHl either hy the local health depart- 
ineiit or bv a voluntary agency. Ficdd training in rural and urban 
health centres is also included in the course. 

39. The best type of health visitor available in the country is 
normally- a (jualified micUvife with some elementary training in 
general hvgiene and preventive health work. Her main duties 
^re to supervise the domiciliary work of inidwives and of trained 

where the latter are employed, and to participate in preventive 
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work associated with the hygiene of pregnancy and of the postnatal 
period. On the other hand the tendency in the countries, where 
health administration is more advanced than in India, is to create 
and employ a type of woman worker known as the public health 
nurse, who, under the guidance of the doctor, is able to take part 
in the extension of preventive health w’ork in all helds of activity 
to the homes of the people. The training of such a worker includes^ 
the course for sick-niirsiug and for midwifery, with special emphasis^ 
laid, throughout the period of instruction, on the preventive and 
community asjpects of health administration. In developing a 
health programme on modern lines India will also require the 
services of this general type of preventive worker and the question 
of introducing suitable modifications into the existing training 
courses for health visitors will require consideration. 

The Training of Midwives 

40. The period of training lor inuhvives varies in the different 
provinces. In the case of fully certificated nurses the midwifery 
training included in the course extends over a period which varies- 
from six months to one year. In the case of those who are trained 
only as mid wives the course varies from one to two years. The 
inclusion of domiciliaiy practice in the training is by no means 
general. In a certain nund3er of the training institutions' in the 
North-West Frontier Province, Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Assam provision for domiciliary training exists. There is no such, 
provision in the training centres in the Punjab, Delhi, Pombay 
and Sind. The examination for midwuves is conducted by a Board 
appointed by the (jovernment or b}’ the Provincial Nurses and 
Midwives Council concerned. 

41. As in the case of pujul nurses, the training centres for mid- 
wives make use of pupils to make up the shortage in the personnel, 
of the hospitals concerned. A number of training centres are 
defective in that the facilities for giving antenatal instruction are 
insufficient as well as the amount of clinical material avaihiJble 1o- 
enable the pupils to obtain a thorough appreciation of the normal 
and abnormal conditions pertaining to labour. Taking into consi- 
deration the number of beds, the total number of doctors and 
other requirements for the satisfactory training of pupil-midwives, 
the number of those admitted into certain institutions is far in 
excess of that which can be properly trained. Our remarks regard- 
ing accommodation and other amenities in respect of training 
institutions for pupil nurses apply equally to the training institu- 
tions for mid wives. In fa(d, in many rases the conditions are 
worse. 

42. Although tljere are approximately 11,000 certified midwives 
and 700 assistant midwives on the registers maintained by the 
Provincial Nursing and Midwives Councils, the actual number of 
practising mid wives is much less, probably about 5,000 in the 
whole country. Some of the causes for this discrepancy are that 
many nurses, who are qualified as midwives and yet do not practice 
this profession, are included in the" lists, that some are registered 
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in more than one province and that^ as the registers have not been 
kept up to date, the names of those who have died, have given up 
practice or left the country, have not been deleted, h^or the provi- 
sion of adequate midwifery aid to all women undergoing childbirth 
in British India about 100,000 midwives will be required on the^ 
basis of one midwife for 100 births. If the estimated number of 
5,000 practising inidwives in the country is even approximately 
correct, it will be seen that the existing training facilities for this 
class of health worker will have to be developed on an enormous^ 
scale, in order to meet the requirements of the country. 

The Training of Duis 

43. The trainiug of indigenous dais, i.e,, of persons whose here- 
ditary profession is the pmctico of midwifery, has been attempted 
in ceriain provinces. It is not easy to wean the dai from her normal 
objectionable methods and many, wdio have been associated with 
the training of this class of person in modern midwifery, have 
naturally expressed doubts of the possibility of converting the dai 
into a useful worker. We would, however, point out that the 
past efforts in this direction have largely failed because of the 
lack of adequate provision for the supervision of the work of 
trained d^iis as well as for periodical refresher courses. If such 
provision is made we believe that it should be possible to make the 
dai a fairly satisfactory accoucheuse. The difference between the 
existing number of midwdves and that required by the country to 
provide adequate service is enormous. Any conceivable extension 
of training facilities cannot, w^e feel, help to make np this difference 
within a reasonable period of time. In the meantime it seems to 
ns essential that, during this interim period, every effort should 
be made to make available a service wdiich. although it may not 
be of the high standard that modern health administration demands, 
will yet be an improvement on what the vast majority of the 
w’omen of India are now* able to obtain. In attempting to do so, 
we feel that the possibility of utilising the services of the hereditary 
(dass, wdn’ch has been rendering midwifery aid to the people for 
centuries, with such safeguards as may he necessar}’’, cannot be 
ignored. 

The Training of Publio Health or Sanitary Inspectors 

^4. In Dtdlii Province, the Central Provinces, the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province and Assam no facilities exist for the training 
of vsauitary inspectors. In Bihar and Bengal the course has been 
held in abeyance. In Orissa and the United Provinces the course 
is said to be held only as and when the need for it is felt. The 
only provinces where the course is held regularly are Madras,. 
Bombay, the Punjab and Sind. These four together provide train- 
ing facilities for about 300 sanitary inspectors each year, while 
the number of those who qualify is approximately 200. If the 
schools in Bihar, Orissa, and the United Provinces a^in begin 
to train sanitary inspectors, about 100-150 more candidates can 
he admitted for training and about 70-100 more qualified men may 
become available annually. 
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45. The (period of training varies from six weeks in Bihar to one 
ycAT in Madras and Orissa. The basic qualification necessary for 
a candidate before he is admitted for training is not uniform 
throughout the country. While in Madras the secondary school 
leaving certificate or the matriculation is required (it is understood 
that often candidates who have passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of the University supply for the course) the initial qualification 
xequired in certain other provinces is much lower. The syllabus 
followed is also not uniform. The existing syllabuses lay greater 
•emphasis on the theoretical rather than on the practical aspect of 
training. Further, greater consideration is given to urban than 
to rural health problems. India requires in large numbers a type 
of sanitary inspector who can participate effectively in the practical 
application of modern hygiene to rural health conditions, and 
adequate consideration will have to be given to this requirement in 
•evolving a satisfactory course of training for this class of health 
worker. 

The Tnhdni of Yaednators 

46. The basic educational qualification required for the vaccina- 
tor’s iraining varies in the different provinces but it is usually the 
middle English or the middle vernacular standard. The duration 
of the training ranges from three months to ten months. In most 
provinces this training includes instruction in elemental^ hygiene 
so as to fit the vaccinator for assisting in public health work. 
Practical training in the field is given by a senior vaccinator under 
the supervision of a medical officer of health or by the latter 
himself. In most of the provinces additional training is also given 
at the local vaccine institute, where vaccine lymph is manufactured. 

47. It is understood that, a short while ago, a special investigii- 
tion was carried out by an officer deputed by the Public Health (’om- 
missioner with the Government of India into the various aspe(‘ts 
of vaccination against smallpox, including the preparation and 
•distribution of vaccine lymph, the conduct of vaccination and the 
iraining of vaccinators. It is hoiped that the standards of training 
for vaccinators in the different provinces will be raised and made 
uniform, as the result of the action taken on the recommendations 
of this officer. 

The Training of Publio NLealth Eo^inaerB 

48. Existing engineering colleges in India have not yet differen- 
tiated sanitary or public health engineering as a special subject. 
f?ome instruction in this subject is given, mainly in hydraulics, to 
civil engineering students but this part of the course occupies only 
a minor place in the curri(‘*iluni. A Diploma in Sanitary Engi- 
neering and Plumbing is awarded by the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay. 

“ The course is open to those who have passed the Inter- 
mediate in Science Examination of an Indian University or 
a higher examination, or who pass the entrance examination 
conducted by the Institute, which is equivalent to the Bombay 
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Matriculation. The course extends over a period of four years 
including a six months practical course. The Diploma is 
awarded on the results of an examination conducted by the 
Board of the Institute.’’ 

As far as we are aware this is the only institution in which a 
systematic course in the subject is available at present. 

49. Civil engineers in India generally lack a biological back- 
ground and are not adequately equipped to apply the principles of 
public health to the improvement of environmental conditions. 
There are separate Public Health Engineering Deipartments in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bengal and Bombay, each with a 
small staff, and there is a Sanitary Engineering Branch of the 
Public Works Department in MadmL With a few exceptions, the 
engineers in these Departments have had no special training in 
Public Health Engineering. We should explain that India is by 
no means unique in this. The idea of public health engineering ia 
relatively modern and has mainly been developed in America.^ We 
liave indicated, in more than one place in this report, the unfortu- 
nate consequem^es of cariying out public works on a large scale ' 
witliout due regard to the public health aspects of such under- 
takings. The institution of Sipecial training facilities in Public 
Health Engineering for (jualified engineers as well as the inclusion 
of more detailed instruction in this subject in the curricula for 
civil engineering students in the different colleges must, in our 
view, receive serious consideration. 

PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 

00. Existing facilities for pharmaceutical education in India are 
(juite insufficient. Three types of training are available: (1) the 
compounder or dresser qualification, (2) the chemists and druggists^ 
{jualification and (8) a college education leading up to a degree 
in pharmacy. 

The Compounder or Dresser 

01. The period of training for a rompounder’s qualification 
vari<*s from one to two years and the preliminary qualifieationsi 
deinaudtnl in the different provinces are not uniform. In some, 
candidates who have completed the middle school examination are 
admitted, while in others the eompletion of a high school education 
is required. 8Mie candidates are usually tmined first in district 
heiuhpiarters hospitals and are then given an intensive short course 
in some central hospital. In Bengal, since 1928 the training period 
for compounders has been increased to two years, of which the 
first year has to be spent in some specified institution, where the 
candidate receives instruction in materia medica, the laws regu- 
lating the sale of poisons and practical pharmacy. This is followed 
hy an examination after w'hich the second y’ear is sipent in appren- 
ticeship in a chemist’s or druggist’s establishment or at a hospital. 
In Madras candidates are required to have the basic qualification, 
^^f a Secondary School Leaving Certificate. They are given practi- 
cal training for nine months in certain selected district headquarters 
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hospitals and later an intensive course lasting three months at 
the Madras General Hospital. They are also given training in 
first aid. 

52. Chemists and druggists , — The preliminary educational 
qualification for entity to the course is a School Leaving Certificate 
and the period of training lasts for two and a half years. This 
includes apprenticeship with a recognised firm of pharmaceutical 
chemists during the last year of study. The subjects included in 
the curriculum are chemistry, both organic and inorganic, botany, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, materia medica and pharmacy. 

53. Collegiate education , — ^This is designed to turn out a class 
comjparable to the graduate pharmacists or pharmaceutical chemists 
found in Europe and America. The Benares Hindu University 
was the first to inaugurate a course of this kind in 1934 and, since 
that time, other universities have also provided similar training 
facilities. The Andhra University instituted the study of 
‘ Phfifrmaceutics ’ as a special subject in the curriculum for the 
B.Sc. (Honours) and M.Sc. Degree in Chemical Technology. The 
Calcutta University has a course in Pharmaceutical Chemistry for 
M.Sc. students. The Bombay University has opened a new course 
in Pharmaceuticals in their Technological Eaculty. The Madras 
University has inaugurated a two years course, B.Sc. (Phar.), for 
which students who have passed tlie Intermediate examination in 
Science are eligible. Thus graduate instruction in pharmacy is of 
two types, one which deals mainly with the technical side of it 
and the other which stresses the pharmaceutical side. 

THE TRAINING OF TECHNICIANS 

54. We include here that class of persons who work as laboratory 
attendants and as radiological assistants. There are very few 
institutions in the country which train technicians of the above 
types, who are needed in large numbers as auxiliaries to the 
medical services. The usual method of training laboratory techni- 
cians is for an institution to take on, as an attendant, a person 
who need have no preliminary educational qualification. He is 
expected to get his training by taking part in the day to day 
working of the laboratory. 

55. Within recent years facilities for the training of laboraioiy 
technicians have been organised in a few Mission institutions, 
particularly at Vellore. Madanapalli and Allahabad, under the 
auspices of the Christian Medical Association of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. A register of trained laboratory technicians has 
been opened. The rules for such training include a minimum 
educational qualification corresponding to the matriculation or its 
equivalent and a course of study lasting not less than nine months. 
The candidates are given a fairly complete practical training for 
the types of work connected with pathological, bacteriological and 
biochemical laboratories. The rules require that the training 
should be given in a hospital with a well-equipped laboratory and 
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with a minimum of 2,000 in-patients per year and a daily average 
of 100 in-patients. The number of students allotted to each member 
of the teaching and demonstrating staff is limited to two. 

56. In Madras a training course for radiographers is given at the 

Government lladiological Institute. The course qualifies for the 
.diploma of Certified lladiological Assistant (C. 11. A., Madras), 
which is open to those who have passed the Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate Examination with science subjects or the 
Matriculation or its equivalent. The period of training lasts one 
year and consists of three parts. Part I comprises instruction in 
elementary anatomy, physiology and pathology. This is followed 
by Part II, which includes radiography, radium and X-ray treat- 
ment and electrology. Part III of the course lasts three months 
and is devoted to practical training. An examination is held at 
the end of each of the three parts. i 

57. No training facilities exist at present in this country for a 
number of types of technicians, including physical therapists, 
dietitians, occupational therapists and dental hygienists. There is 
also no provision for the training of technicians for public health 
work. 


THE TRAINING OF HOSPITAL. SOCIAL WORKERS 

58. The Sir Dorabji Tata School of Social Service in Bombay is, 
we believe, the only institution in India which provides facilities 
for the training of social workers. This school has, on the whole, 
followed the American model and in a two-year course it provides 
instruction for social workers in the fields of family and child 
welfare, adult delinquency and industrial and labour problems. 
There is also a course, which includes medical and psychiatric 
social work and instruction on social case w'ork and family case 
work. If the authorities w^ho run this School are able to add 
instruction in certain special diseases such as tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, etc., courses will become available here for the training 
of social Avorkors in a wide range of health activity. 

59. There are no facilities, anywhere in the country, for the 
training of hospital social workers. We feel that adequate provi- 
sion for this constitutes an urgent necessity. AVe have little doubt 
that the general efficiency of all the larger hospitals in India wall 
be greatly increased by appointing trained hospital social workers 
on their staff, as has been the experience recently in Great Britain 
and ill America. They are also required if the training of the 
inedical student in preventive medicine and public health is to be 
^Hganised on sound lines. 
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MEOlCAli RESEJiBCH 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICAL 
RESEARCH IN INDIA 

1. The present organization of medical research in India is the 
result of progressive development over the last 40 years. Prior to 
the beginning of the present century no regular organization existed 
and such researcli work avS was done was carried out by medical 
officers on their own initiative and with their own resources, or, 
occasionally, by individual officers deputed by Government to In- 
vestigate special problems. The studies of some of these earlier 
workers are classical and amongst them may be cited the work of 
Lewis on trypanosomes ; of Carter on the spirillum of relapsing 
fever, leprosy, and mycetoma infections; of MacnamaiTi and 
Cunningham on cholera; and of Fayrer on snakes and snake 
venoms. At a later date, Ross made his epoch-making disc^overy 
while employed in routine military duty. 

2. The first bacteriological laboratory in Iindia was founded at 
Agra ill 1892 when Hankin was appointed as Chemical Examiner 
and Bacteriologist, and, with his training under Pasteur and Koch, 
he was able to stimulate interest in the subject in India. It was 
later proposed that a laboratoiy for the whole of India should be 
established under Hankin ’s direction but the scheme did not 
materialize. About this time the discoveiy of the mtiological 
agents of plague and cholera, the work of Munson, Ross and others 
on the insect transmission of disease and the w’orking out of the 
life-cycles of many human parasites were opening up a promising 
field for medical research. Such work, with its possibilities of 
great and original discoveries, natumlly attracted enthusiastic 
medical workers but few^ facilities for research existed and there was 
little opportunity for training. The first appearance of plague in 
Bombay in 1896 and its subsequent spread over vast areas in India, 
at a time when ^little was known of its epidemiology or of the 
preventive measures which should be applied, emphasized the 
necessity for an organization for researcli on such subjects. Imme- 
diate work had to be undertaken on plague and for this purpose 
Haifkiiie, who was then studying prophylactic inoculation against 
cholera in Bengal, w^as deputed to Bombay. 

3. In 1899, the Sanitary Commissioner with the (iovernment oi 
India (Surgeon-General Harvey) submitted definite ]>ropo84ils bn 
the organization of research la^ratories. His scheme provided 
for a Central Research Laboratory and for a local laboratory in 
each Province and Military Command, but there was considerable 
delay in implementing this scheme although it was approved by 
the Provincial Governments, and, generally, by the vSecretary of 
State. 

4. In the meantime Halfkine’s successful manufacture of plague' 
vaccine necessitated the provision of accommodation on a large 
scale and for this purpose the Old Government House, Parel, 
Bombay, was taken over as a laboratory. 
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Althou| 4 *h a iiuinber of workers had suj»*^ested the possibility of 
the ratflea as a vector of jilague, couclusive proof had not been 
obtained. This problem was worked out in detail l)y a Commission 
appointed to work under an Advisory Committee the members of 
which were nominated by the vSecretary of State for India, the 
Iloyal Society and the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Loudon. 

5. A project had been under consideration for a number of years 
to establisli a Pasteur Institute in India, and Kasauli was selected 
for the purpose. The Institute was opened in 1900. When the 
scheme for the establishment of a central institute for medical 
research was finally approved, Semple, who was then Director of the 
Pasteur Institute, was selected as Director, am} in view of Kis 
experience, his view that Kasauli should he selec ted for the purpose 
pn^vailed and the Central Itesearc-h Institute was opened there in 
1900. ^ 


6. Prior to this the Kiiifj: Institute of Preventive Medicine had 
l>een opened at (inindy, Madras, in 190:j-04 with functions lar^rely 
of a public licalth nature, including the manufac ture of calf-lymph, 
but also with |)r(>visi()n for peiieral bacteriological work and 
resea rcli on bacteriolo^ncal and other problems related to tropical 
incMliciue. 

7. Tluis, at the time the (\mtral Pesearch Institute was opened, 
two of tlie ihovincc-s had lar^^e Institutes available for both routine 
laboratorv work and reseandi, viz., the Poinbay Bacteriologu^al 
I aboratoi V, Ihnuliav (Inter called the Ilatfkine Institute) and th‘> 
Kiiic*' Institute, Madras. In addition, the Pasteur Institute of 
India, Kasauli, also served as a Provincial Tiaboratory for the 
INmjab and as a research centre. 

8. In order to staff these variox.s institutes a permanent eadre of 
-iieeiallv selected and trained inedieal olfieers was estalmsnefl. 
'I’i.is eadre was orifrinallv known as tlie llaotenolofrieal Depart- 
,nent and is still in existence as the Medical Research Department 
(d the (government of India. 

9. The followin<r Institutes and laboratories were siihsequently 
loimde.l and opened in the years stated: — 

.W,;</r.is.--Tlie rastear Institute of Soutliern India. 

Cooiinor 

/linme.^'-.TV I’astenr Institute of Burma, RaiiKOou 1915 


Tlie Pasteur * Medical lte>oaivh Institute. 

Shillong 

7<rii(/<d.--Tlie School of TropKal Medicine, Caleiitta 1922 

All-I lilt ill. —r\ie All-liidia Institute of H.vgiene and 
rulilic Ilealtli, Calcutt.a . • ■ 

A/l-/iidi'i.— The Malaria Institute of India, llelhi . 1939 ^ ^ 

10. The two institutes in Renpal, althoucrh primarily d^ued 
for teaeliinp purpose.s, have earried out reseat i i ‘ 

.nanv special research inquiries have been located in them. 
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11. The demand for routine laboratory services and for manufac- 
■tiire of vaccines and sera developed rapidly and it soon became 
apparent that the officers put in charge of laboratories were 
becoming increasingly involved in administrative work and routine 
mainifacture at the expense of their true research work; they had 
become to a large extent immobile and were no longer available for 
field investigations, to which it had been intended they should 
^levote a large pai t of their time and energies. 

12. In 1914, to deal with this position, the Government of India 
created 15 additional posts to bring the cadre of the Bacteriologi- 
cal Department up to dO. It was intended that the additional 
officers should be available for whole-time research either in the 
field or at existing laboratories. With the outbreak of war in 
1914 the scheme could not be brought into effect. Instead of extra 
officers being recruited and research activities extended, many 
officers on the small existing cadre were reverted to military duty 
and research work was greatly reduced. 

13. A step forward in the development of medical research in 
India was the creation of the Indian Research Fund Association in 
1911. The Governing Body of this Association appoints a Scientific 
Advisory Board to advise on technical matters and allocation of 
funds. The Association approves an annual programme of 
research, sanctions grants-in-aid for research, and, in certain cases, 
may constitute special inquiries. An annual conference on medical 
lesearch is normally held at which work of the past year is 
reviewed, and proposals for the coming year put forward. 

14. In the past, applications for grants-in-aid for specific 
inquiries have been made chiefly by workers in the Central and 
Provincial Government Laboratories, and remarkably few have been 
received from the Medical Colleges and Schools of India. 

15. In addition to temporary inquiries, the As.sociation has set 
up and maintained certain semi-permanent organizations. 

(1) The Nutritio 7 i Research Tjahoratories developed out of ilie 
Bcri-Beri Inquiry and Deficiency’ Diseases Inquiry umler 
McC'arrison at Coonoor. A semi-permanent unit with a staff of 
<liemi.sts, biochemists and medical assistants was constituted at 
<’ooiioor in 1925. 


(2) The Malaria Survey of India was constituted in 1920, and 
look over the functions of the Central Malaria Bureau of tlie Cen- 
tral Research Institute, Kasauli. Most of the activities formerly 
<&iried out at Kasauli are now perfonned in the Laboratory at 
Delhi. In 1940, the Survey became a charge on the Government 
•ot India and only the purely research costs were borne by the 
Funtl. At the same time, the name of the unit was changed to 
llic Malaria Institute of India 


16.*" In 1935, a scheme was brought into operation for forming a 
junior cadre of medical research workers to give younger workers 
of a suitable type an opportunity of taking up research. 
appointments to this cadre were made by a Selection Board, but, 
beyond that, the scheme has not developed. The cadre has proved 
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aieefnl, ami some appointments Imve been made from it to the 
Jkledical Research Department. 

17. In 1940, a further scheme for training recruits was adopted. 
This consisted in the offer of Fellowships to young graduates to 
enable them to obtain experience in research, but not necessarily 
with the promise of permanent whole-time research work or 
of employment under the Association. A few Fellowships haTe 
been awarded and the sclieme is still under trial. 

18. The Indian Research Fund Association publishes the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research^ Indian Medical Research Memoirs 
and Journal of the Malaria Inatitufe of India, and maintains a 
library at Kasauli. 

19. With the outbreak of war in 1939, many of the younger 
workers in the Medical Research Department were recalled for mili- 
tary service, or joined the Army Medical Services. The result was 
that research activities in Central and Provincial Government 
laboratories and in certain inquiries under the Indian Research 
h'und Association were considerably curtailed. Our investigations 
were, therefore, undertaken at a time when medical research activi- 
ties were belo^v pre-war standard. 


SURVKY OF MKDK AL RKSKARCH ACTIVITIKS lA' 
INDIA TO-DAY 

I. Orgam/atiox c)F Medical Research 

20. Organized medical research at the present time depends 
jTiainly on two organizations: — 

(1) The Central and Provincial Government laboratories and 

the Medical Research Department, and 

(2) The Indian Research Fund Association. 

1. The Central and Provincial Government Jjihoratoncs and 
Medical Rcseanh Departinerit 

21. When the Central ami Provincial Government laboratories 
'rt'(‘re i\stablished it was found necessary to maintain a permanent 
rmlre of speciallv selected and trained officers to staff them. At the 
nivseiit time tlieie are 30 sanctioned appointments in the Medical 
Research Departmant (ori};inally the Bactenolog-ieal Departtueiit) 
iiiaiiitained hv the (iovei-nnieiit of India. Half of these appoint- 
numts are res'erved for I.M.S. officers and the reinain^ler are open 
t(. I.M.S and non-I.M.S. inedieal offieers. The intention ha.s been 
that the Direetors and Assistant Directors of the various bovern- 
a.ent lahoratories .should he di^nvii from this permanent cadre, 
and. until eoniparativelv recent years, this has 

leceiitlv, however, the extended activities of the 1 rovinoial lahora- 
toi'ies have necessitated the employment of ^oi vtis oi ‘1^* 
■ffiities and these have heeii appointed as ; 

iutr upon the Medical Keseareh Departinent. 
latter Department have heeii placed oil toieipn 

to time, with other orfranizaiio.is such as the Indian Research 
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Fund Assooirttion and the Pasteur Institute Associations. Since 
the outbreak' of war some of the regular officers of the Medical 
Research Department have been recalled to military duty and at 
the present time only twelve officers of this Department are 
employed in Central, Provincial, or other civil institutions in 
India, of whom six are I.M.S. and six non-T.M.S. 

2. The Indian liescarch Fnnd Association 

22. The Indian Research Fund Association is a registered asso- 
ciation, recognized by, and in close touch with, the Government of 
India, from whom its funds have been mainly derived. The chief 
objects of this Association are: — 

(^ 7 ) To initiate, aid, develop and co-ordinate medical scientific 
lesearch in India, to promote special inquiries and to 
assist institutions for the study of diseases, their [ue- 
vention, causation and remedy. 

[h] To publish papers or periodicals in furtherance of tiu* 
objects of the Association and to propagate knowledge 
regarding the causation, mode of spread and prevention 
of diseases, especially those of a communicable natiivt*. 

(c) To issue appeals and applications for funds, and to finance 
inquiries and researches. 

23. Other objects of the Avssocdation include liaison with other 
scientific bodies with similar aims; to accept and admin isier 
endowments, funds and donations; to grant scholarships to selec ted 
individuals for advanced study, etc. 

24. The entire control and management of the affairs of the 
Association are vested in a Governing Body, the composition of 
which is as follows: — 

1. President — The Hoirble Member of the ( jovernor-Gentn ol s 

Council, for the time l>eing, in-charge of the Portfolio 
of Health. 

2. Vice-President — The Secretary, for the time being, of the 

Department of Health, Government of India. 

3. The J)irec tor-( leneial, Indian Medical Servic*e. 

4. The Public* Health Commissioner with tlie Oovernmeni of 

India (Secretary of the Association). 

5. The Direc tor, All-India Institute of Hygiene and Publi< 

Health, (’ahutta. 

G. The Director, (’entral Research Institute, Kasauli. 

7. The Direc tor, Sc hool of Tropical Meclicine, Calcutta. 

8. An eminent non-medical scientist elc*cted by the Council 
• of the Indian Sc-ience Congress. 

9. One re|)resentati ve elected by the Counc’il of State. 

10 & 11. Two repre^sentatives elected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 
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12, 1:1 & 14. Three representatives of medical faculties of 
universities who have had training and experience in 
medical research or public health. 

I'l. The Maharaja of l*arlal<imcdi (life memher). 

the Assocndion may he e.r-offirio holders for 
the time heiDj.* ol eerlain offices, or individual donors or siih- 
s<Mihers or may he eleeteci or nominated as memhers as prescribed 
m the Kules and Reouhitions of the Assoeiatiou. The Governincr 
Hody appoints at eaeli annual meeting? a Seientifi.* Advisory Boaid 
of which the Director-General, Indian Medical Service is Chair- 
man and the Seendary of the Assoeiation is SeiTetary. Memhers 
nt tins lh>ard hold office for one year, hut are eli^rihle for re-elec- 
tion. Jliey need not necessarily he memhers of the Asso<‘iation . 
Jliere is no restriction as to the numbers ap])ointed to the Seientific 
Advisoiy Hoard, and the Hoard itself lias power to co-opt additional 
memhers tor any ]>articu]ar meetin^r or purpose. The Board also 
lias power to appoint Advisory Committees for special subjects 
and t() nominate the Chairman and Secretary of snob Advisoiv 
t oinmitte(*s. 1 here is no resirietion on the nmnher and size cf 
tile Advisory Committees a|)])ointed, and tliey have the power, 
suhjeet to (lie ajiproval of the Chairman of the Board, to co-opt 
additional memhers. It is thus within the <*ompetence of the 
Indian liesearch Fund Assoiuation to obtain the widest possible 
scientific re})resentati()n in the actual conduct of the affairs of the 
A ''■'•(xiat ion . 


In normal times a Ueseareh Workers’ ('onferenee is held 
annually which provides a denioeratie s^ientitie forum in which 
voiktus, including the most junior, have the op])ortiniity freely to 
rxpres.s their ojiinions both on scientific* matters and on the organi- 
xation and control of researches sjioiisored hy the Assoeiation. 

The presenc<‘ of Public TTealth Officers and re])iesentatives of 
diier in1en»sts at these' eonfen‘n<*es makes it possible to bring into 
fcM us the interplay of lesearcb and practical healtli activities, 
riie Indian Hesc'arcb bund Association, therefore, serves a func- 
tion, not provided for by otheu* agencies, in bringing into the field 
M medical researeli, workers in luboratoric's other than the Central 
101(1 Provincial lahoratoric's luaiutaTned hy Government. 


.‘ 1 . (h/in (h'ffftni ztitfims 

-T. In addition to the two chief provisions for the organization of 
Jestinch ref (*r red to above, there are others of c*oin])aratively minor 
tii‘poitau<*e. These im-iude the provision for research made hy the 
Endowment Funds of the School of Tropic'ul Medicine, Calcutta, 
(lie Pasteur Institute Assoc'iations in India, and of the Indian 
^’ouiuil of th(‘ British Km])ire Fe])rosy Belief Assoidation. 

ttf the above, the Indian Research Fund Association is the most 
^^^iportant oriranizalion for medieval resea rcdi in India at the present 
time. 
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II. The Central Research Institute and other (^intral 
Government Laboratories 

1. The Central Research Institute, Kasauli 

28. The Ceutral Research Institute, Kasauli, was opened in 1906 
as a Central Government Bacteriological Laboratory. TJie origi- 
nal intention was that the statf of the Institute should, devote the 
greater part of their time and energies to the conduct of medical 
research both in the laboratoiy and in the field. With the passage 
of time, however, the ever-increasing demand, for vaccines and 
sera manufactured at the Institute, and otlier important, routine 
duties, have progressively reduced the time available for research 
until the unprecedented demand far vaccines and sera^ for the 
Defence Department, and the reduetioii in* staif efiected since the 
war, have reduced research activities to Die lowest level in its 
history, 

29. The Institute is financed by the Government of India and is' 
controlled by the Director-General, Indlaa Medical Service, for 
the Department of Health of the Governinent of India. In normal 
times, the revenue from the sale of vaccines and sera manufac- 
tured at the Institute covers all running expenses and, at the 
present time, considerably exceeds this amount. 

30. The Institute is provided with two cool rooms; Animal 
stocks are adequate for present needs. Accommodation for oflBce and 
stores is already congested. There is no separate Anserobic Block, 
and work of this kind cannot, at present, be permitted owing to 
the undesirability of working with anaerobic organisms in buildings 
used for the preparation .of vaccines and sera for human use. 

The routine work of the Institute consists of : — 

(1) The large scale manufacture of T. A. B. Vaccine ((chiefly 

for the Defence Deptt.); Cholera Vaccine (for tlie 
Defence Departnieut. Punjab, N.-W. F. P., Kashmir, 
and other States in Xorthern India; plus emergency 
supplies for Assam, Burma and Bengal) ; Anti-rabic? 
Vaccine, both for human and animal use (for the 
Defence Deptt., Punjab, U. P. and certain States in 
Xorthern India) ; Anti-venom Serum (for the whole of 
India, including the Defence Deptt.); Sterilized Surgi- 
cal Ligature (as an emergency supply to the Defence 
Deptt. in 1942-43). 

(2) Laboratory diagnostic w^ork, on a limited scale, for 

hospitals and practitioners. 

(3j The testing of disinfectants for Government of India 
contracts. 

(4) The Director is the Adviser to the Government of Iml*^ 
(through the D.G., I.M.S. and the P.H.C.) and is 
a member of the Army Pathology Advisory Board and 
of the Drugs Technical Advisory Board. In addition, 
advice is sought by many others including Administra- 
tive Medical Officers of Provinces and States, private- 
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practitioners and research workers all over India- 
Advisory work is very heavy and is becoming* iucreas- 
mgly more so. It covers a very wide field and often 
necessitates extensive library work, and even ad hoc 
research. 

• (5) h or many years the Institute has accepted responsibility 
for the storage and distribution of all imported and 
indigenous sera for the Defence Department under 
instructions issued by the Director of Medu'al Services 
in India, to whom the Director is Adviser on all matters 
connected therewith. 

(b) The Institute is the receiving and distributing (*entre, for 
India, for international standard anti-toxins received 
from the National Institute for Medical Research, 
London. 

(7) rile Institute is a recognized centre for yellow fever inocu- 

lation. The poleiKn’ of the stocks of yellow fever 
vaccines maintained is estimated quarterly. 

(8) A diagnostic unit is maintained, which can proceed 

at short notice to investigate and verity the suspected 
occurrences of yellow fever in any part of India. 

(9) Since the war, the Institute has been made responsible for 

the inspection, on behalf of Government, of commercial 
concerns in India with a view to their recognition by 
tile Government us approved suppliers of various 
products, including vaccines, sera, sterilized surgical 
ligature, and sterile solutions for parenteral injection. 

(10) (\mlrol sterility tests are carried out on a large scale on 

samples of consignments ordered by Government prior 
to tiu'ir acceptance. 

(11) Samples of A^acciiies are tested, as required, on behalf of 

pul)li(* health authorities for sterility, specificity and 
protective value. 

(l‘J) The preparation an<l issue of high-titre sera, standard 
agglutination suspensions, type sera for blood grou})ing, 
etc. 

M, At one time, organized bacteriological courses were held at 
the Institute, but these have been in aheyance for many years. 
Rcijuests are, however, often received for the training of medical 
officers or technicians in various branches of work at the Institute. 
Individuals trained in this way have come from Provinces and 
States in India, from conimerciul firms in India and from over- 
seas. 

32. The Institute has, for many years, provided accommodation 
for the library and central stores of the Indian Research Fund Asso- 
ciation, and for the office of the Indian Journal of MedjeaX 
Kesearch of which the Director of the Institute is the Editor, 
fine specialized publication assistant assists in editing the Indinn 
Journal of Medical llesearch. 
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The Institute is organized iii vsix sections which are at present : — - 

(1) Adininistrative Section (4) Kabies Section 

(2) General Section (5) Serum Concentration Section 

(d) Vaccines Section ((>) Serum Standardization Section. 

The siuictioned stalt of the Institute consists of the Director, 8 
Assistant Directors, o Military Assistant Surp^eons and suitable 
subordinate establishment. The Stab' total, in all, about 170. 

33. In addition to the above staff, there is at present one super- 
numerary officer finaiice<l by the Indian liesearch Fund Association 
who is in-chaise of the Serum Standardization Section. One Assist- 
ant Directorship is at present unfilled owinp’ to the war. All of 
the above officers are whole-time employees and none of them is 
■enpaged in private practice. 

The equipment available is not in all respects satisfactory lor 
the routine work at ])resent in hand. Some of it is old fashioned 
and badly worn. E<iuipmeiit for research work is limited. 

The Institute maintaiiLs an excellent library for the type t)f 
work undertaken and these facilities are enhanced by the availabi- 
lity of the library of the Indian Research Fund Association. A 
trained librarian is maintained. 

Tlie Institute has a fine record of research achievement carrital 
OUT ovei' a period of nearly -10 years and has gained for itself .i 
name of inteinational renown. It is natural that in a snial'l 
isolated place, such as Kasauli, much of the research (*arried out 
has been of a basic nature. Xevertholess, much of this fundanuut- 
tal research has proved to be of importance in practical fields of 
work. Important field investigations have also been undertake*! 
as, for example, the classical study on the epidemiology of malari i 
by ( 3iristoj)hers in the I^unjab ami at Singbhum ; the investigJitions 
on ty])hus and relapsing fever by Gragg, and later the field inquirie s 
on kala-azar, cholera, etc ., financed by the Indian Research Funcl 
.\ssoc*iatiou. 

Ka.sauli has the distinct advantage of a he^ilthy and tempera?^ 
c limate, in wijich it is jiossible to work at high ])ressure throughout 
the entire year and it is more suitable for many types of work tliai! 
most plains stations. It is especially suited to the ])reparation <*t 
biological ])rodu< ts under ideal conditions and to the breeding and 
maintenance of healthy animal stoc ks. 

2. The Mnlnrin Jnsfitutc of huJin. 

34. * The Malaria Institute of India ’ or as it was formerly 

Central 
Central 

Research Institute, Kasauli. The pressing need for a separate 
organization to undertake teacdiing and research on Malariolog> 
had been keenly felt in the years immediately after the first Great 
War. This need was met by the inauguration c)f the Malnria 
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Siiiyey of India in J02() as a senii-])erinaneni inquiry under ilie 
In^dian Kesearcb Fund Asso(*iation. As in the case ot many of 
the ( roverninenl fiahoratories eiif^aged in other lines of work, ihe 
Malaria Survey of India, ori«>inally desi«»aied as a teaching* :uul 
research orp^anization, soon began to have forced upon it more and 
more work of a 7ouiine or public health nature. In 1940, the 
(lovernnient of India took over that pari of the Malaria Survey of 
India engaged in duties of this kind. The research activities of 
the organization continueil to be financed by the Indian Research 
Fund Association. At the present time, theridbre, the ^lalaria 
Institute of India is made up of a Publit‘ Ilt^alth Section and a 
Reseai'ch Section financed by tin* ( jeverinnent of India and by the 
Indian Research khind Asso<‘iation respectively. In practice this 
divisioii of activities is largely artiticdal. resea rc h going on hand in 
hand with the jiublic health ac t ivit ic‘s of whic*h it forms an essential 
part. Ihe tuncticms cd tic* Institute are many and varied but they 
may be summarized as follows;-- 

ri') I'o he fully infoiineci upon all malaria problems, and to - 
advise (Tovernim‘nt on all issues relative to malaria in 
India. 

(2) To initiate incjuiries and investigations on malaria: to 
carry out such inquiries as Government may for any 
icason rcc|uir(*: to assist jirovinc'ial organizations in tlie 
carrying out of such inquiries as ujay bc» undertake*!! 
by them, pi’oviciing suc h assistanc‘e as desired and even, 
when tlionght necessary, to Itmd c)ffic*ers temporarily 
from the staff to work under local governments. 

^‘t) To undertake* systt‘matic* rc^search into all the basic 
tacts undc'ily ing malaiia transmission, ])revah*nc*e 
and picvcntuuj such as the study of moscjuiloes, 
systc'uiatic' aud bioiiomic'al ; ty})cs of malaria parasites; 
transmission power of different s])ec*ies of Anojibeles ; 
mec-hanism of inle<*tiou inc-luding the study of endemic 
and e])idc*niic phc*noinena, c*tc*. : gradually to complete 
and organize knowledge* on these subjects and to 
anange foi- the making of suc h knowledge available for 
practic*al aj)plicat ion . cu such othei' uses as may he 
desirahle, 

id) 'Vo c'anv out c*pidemiologic*al investigations, mapping of 
t‘udeinicity , stiidv of hyper-endemic* and liealthy aieas, 
study of malaria statistics on modern lines, and gene- 
rally to eluc'idate the underlying principles of malaria 
prt*valc‘nc‘e in India. 

(o) 4\) advise* upon and assist in the e*arrying e^iit c!f anti- 
malaria me*asures : te> stiiely these se^ie*ntifie*ally and to 
judge and elncielate their results. 

MV) To undertake e*linie‘al work e)n malaria, inc-liiding treat- 
ment : te> study serum ie*aetie)ns and allied aids to 
diagnosis; to study relapse problems, effects of new 
xlrugs, etc*. 
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(7) To assist affiliated researches (e.g-. kala-azar, filariasis^. 

saudfly fever, dengue, stegomyia work) by identificatiou: 
of material, provision of trained staff and subordinate* 
personnel. * » 

(8) To teach and train officers and others in practical malariai 

work. 

(9) To publish scientific results, useful guides, bulletins, etc^ 

(10) To keep alive interest in malaria study and preventioui 

and to see that such interest wherever present is nursed 
and assisted. 

35. The existing staff has been reduced owing to the w’ar and is- 
at present inadequate to cope with the functions summarized above. 
Two appointments for research workers are at present in abeyance 
and research activities are sirictly limited to certain subjects 
directly connected with the control of malaria in war. 

36. In 1942, advantage was taken of the generous offer of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to donate the e(piipment of Dr. Paul 
EusselPs Research Unit at Uoonoor to form a much needed branch 
in Southern India. Owing to shortage of staff’, it has not ])een 
possible to place an officer permanently in charge to control and 
supervise the activities of the South India Branch. One of the' 
functions of this Branch in South India will be to advise not onlj’' 
the Madras Presidency and the neighimuring Indian States, but 
also the numerous Tea and Coffee Plantations and other industrial 
concerns who frequently apply for advice on malaria-control mea- 
sures to the Director of the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 

37. Although the Malaria Institute has been in existence for less 
than 20 years, it lias carried out a large volume of research work 
of the highest quality and has established for itself a reputation 
for malaria research which is probably unequalled by any other 
single organization in the world. 

The original headquarters of the Malaria Institute were located 
in the buildings of the Central Research Institute,* Kasauli. In 
addition, a large Experimental Station was maintained in a hyper- 
endemic area at Karnal for the purpose of conducting field 
researches, translating the results of research work into practice, 
and conducting advanced courses of instruction on malaria. In 
1936. the Malaria Institute was required to assume responsibility 
for the direction and supervision of a large scale anti-malaria’ 
project in Delhi. This necessitated the residence at Delhi of a 
considerable proportion of the staff of the Institute, and in 1940’ 
the Government of India placed a suitable building in Delhi at 
the disposal of the Institute. Subsequently, the Experimental 
Station at Karnal was given up and the work previously carried 
out both at this Station and at headquarters in Kasauli was trans- 
ferred to Delhi. The Institute still retains its library, stores and 
two laboratories at Kasauli. 

38. The courses of instructions on malariology now given to- 
Medical Officers of the Army, Central and Provincial Govemmentr 
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services, railways, industrial concerns, etc., have been of great' 
value in spreading knowledge of malaria throughout India and in 
stimulating malaria investigation and control in many parts of the* 
country. In addition to these courses, special classes of instruc- 
tion have been held regularly for the training of engineers in the 
principles and practicje of malaria prevention. Since the outbreak 
of the war, special courses have been held for medical officers of 
the Annies, Navies and Air Forces of British, American and other 
allied countries. The Director of the Institute is Consultant 
Malariologist to the Army in India. 


d. Ttie Dioclicimcal Standardization Laboratory 

d9. This fiaboratory was organized in 1936 in order to train 
personnel in the technical methods of testing pharmaceutical ani 
other pro<lucts against tlie time when legislation would be intro- 
duced to control their manufacture by commercial firms in India. 
The intention was that when the Drugs Act became law, the Bio- 
chemical Standardization Laboratory would be re-constituted as 
the Central Drugs Control Laboratory. Although the Drugs Act 
was passed in 1940 and the Drugs Rules, 1945, have recently been, 
promulgated by the <TOvernment of India, this legislation has not 
yet been brought into operation. The Laboratory is organized la 
sections for work on Pharmacology and "Bio-assay, Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry and Biochemistry. 


4. The Imperial Seroloyist 

40 The Iin])erial Seiologist wdtli the Government of India is 
provi(ied with accommodation in the buildings of the Calcutta. 
School of Tropical Medicine. This accommodation is very badly 
needed bv the School itself. 

Koutine work consists oliiefly of serological iavestigatious under- 
taken for medico-legal purposes Imt, m addition, a jarge 
of Wassermaiin reactions are performed. In addition to tiis 
routine duties the Tiuperial Serologist gives a Imited number of 
le. ture.s on serology to stn.lents of Hie School of fropx^l Medicine 
an.l of the All-India Institute of Hygiene & Public H^lth. 

Despite a heavv bitnlen of routine work and very limited accom- 
modation, a . onsideral.le volume of resean-b work has ^een done m 

Si, t.. serolopcal probl.m, ot 

mcdico-lcgal importance. 

rr[ MkOHAT. RkSKAITH in- L.A11OHAT01UES MAINTAINED BY PrOVIN- 

cTAL Governments 


l. LahoraH.rie. ,„ah,taine,l hy the Govermnent 

Ju^fitute of Freventive Medicine, (rwincty.— me* 
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to lime in order to provide aeeoimnodation for the gradually 
in(*rt‘asiiig volume of work undertaken. The aeeoimnodation 
available was adequate until tlie outbreak of the present war 
Rereiitly, sanction lias been obtained for the (‘onslruction of adeli* 
tional Iniildings. Tlie acctnnmoelation |>rovided for the routine 
and researedi activities <d tiie Institute is well designed and well 
equipped. 

42. The chief functions of the King* Institute, Guindy, are 
routine public health laboratory work, advisory work and research. 
The routine functions include: — 

(1) The conduct of bacteriological, serological and pathologi- 
cal examination of specimens trom all hospitals i!i 
Madras City aiul from (Government hos])itals and dis- 
pensaries throughout the ^ladras Ihesideucy. Speci- 
mens are also leceived trom M ission ITos])itals. 

<2) The manufacture (T’ bacterial vaccines used in the prophy- 
laxis and treatment of diseases ami also the manufac- 
ture of sterile solutions intended for injection. 

(3) The manufacture and distribution of thera])eutic sera to 

various hospitals in the Presidency'. 

(4) The manufacture and distribution of vaccine lvm]>h for the 

use of the Public Health Department. 

(b) The condm t of jniblh' health laboratory work, such as llie 
examination of watei* samples Irom ])rol(‘cted and pr(»- 
jected water-supplies in tlie Province. 

(0) The condiK't, by the (Government Analyst, of examinations 
ol foo(Dtufts in connection with the administration of 
the I’revention of Adulteration Act. 

(7) Illood Hank for tlie (’ity of Mailras. 

43. Advisory work is carried ont on a large <cale and inelndes 
technieal a<lviee to the (Government of Madias, inclnding tne 
Medical. JHihlic* Health, Tisherie.s and Ilydro-»*bM'tric 1 )e])ai tmciits 
in connection with iiic<!icar ami jmhlic health preddems of all kimls 
and with problems connected with existing* or ])rojected water- 
supplies. Many otlier matters affeetiug* ibe pnldie liealtli are 
referred to the Imsfitiitiie by tlie I'lililie Health Department. 

44. Resean h work has always been an iin])oitant function of the 
Institute and among^ the sulijeets on which special research lias 
been undertaken are: cholera, tyjihoid, plague, lejHosy, di])htlieria, 
vims diseases, iiialaria, filariasis and protozoal and lielmiiitbic 
diseases, and subjects relating to water-snp])lies, including* water 
bacteriology, algology and endemic tlnorosis. 

45. A prominent feature of the work of the Institute is the main- 
tenance of three s])erial “Investigation Knits which being 
mobile, can be despatched at short m»ti<*e to investigate in tlie held 
any outbreaks of epidemic disease wjiieh may rir enr in the districts, 
so that suitable ])reventive measures may be taken without delay. 
Since 1922, when the first of these units was set u]), they have 
undertaken syieeial incjuiries on dysentery, relapsing fever, typhoid 
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fever, cholera, malaria, gastro-enteritis, kala-azar, filariasis, 
glandular lever, (liphtlieria, s])rue, jaundice, beri-heri, meningitis, 
plague, stomatitis, etc. 

46. The work of the Institute is organized in various sections, 
each of which is in charge of a speoiallv (pialified officer. There 
are, at present, 12 sections: — 

(1) Clinical bacteriology and Media. 

(2) Serology. 

(3) Auto-vaccines and Stock Cultures. 

(4) Large-scale manufacture of Prophylactic' Bacterial 

\’accines. 

(5) Manufacture of Sterile Solutions for Injection. 

(6) Bacteriophage. 

(T) Manufacture of Vaccine TiVinph. 

(8) Manufacture of Anti-toxic Sera. 

(9) Public Health Section (including water analvsis, etc.). 

(10) Chemical vSection. 

(11) (Government Analyst. 

(12) Blood Bank and Pla'^ma Processing Centre. 

47. The work of the above section-, is under the control of the 
Director who is assisted by 4 Assistant Directors each of whom is 
in charge of a group (d' sections, lii addition, there are 15 medu al 
officers, 15 stmior non-medical assistants and a large stab of 
laboratory assistants, technicians, clerks, store-keepers, over.seers, 
animal attendant^, etc. The (lov'ernmciit Analyst has his own 
separate staff. 

l{(*gular courses of Instruction are organized at the Institute 
for : — 

{(i) students taking the Bachelor of Sanitary Science Degree 
of Madras Cni versify, who receive instriudion in the 
manufacture and use of v'aciine lymph: 

(h) students undergoing training for the frovernment Diploma 
' in Lal)oratory Scituices, who receive advaiu'ed training 
for one mouth in serological methods and 

[r) students of the Sanitary Tnsj)ector (lass who are given 
training in vaccination work. 

48. In addition. >pecial instruction is given to medical graduates 
in g(*m*ral hacteriological nudhods, usually tor a period of three 
months, during which they are attaciied to the offieer-in-eharge 
of the appro])riate section". Candidates desirous of undergoing 
tiaining as lahoi‘ator\' attendants may he admitted for special 
instrmtion . 

40. The Institutt* possesses a go‘>d library, the hooks and periodi- 
cals in whi(*li art* well elu>seu ft»r tin* type of work undertaKeii, 
nann*lv, medieim*, public health, bacteriology , parasitology, 
itnmuuology , analvtical chemistry, ete. The library is in (diarge 
of a traim*d lihiarian. 
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50. No special staff is maintained exclusively for research work ; 
but research is undertaken by individual workers in addition to the 
routine duties allotted to them. A number of special research 
inquiries financed by the Indian Research Fund Association have 
been carried out at the Institute under the supervision of the 
Director. Most of these inquiries have, in the past, produced 
valuable results as, for example, the special investigations carried 

• out on virus diseases, including vaccinia virus, sandfly fever virus, 
typhus, dengue, trachoma, etc. ; cholera, including studies on the 
vibrio, epidemiology, treatment and the value of prophylactic 
inoculation; plague, including epidemiology and the value of 
prophylactic inoculation; malaria, including experimental labora- 
tory investigations on immunology, protozoology and treatment; 
endemic fluorosis, the occurrence of which was first brought to 
notice by the Institute and the causes of which have since been 
elucidated ; water and sewage bacteriology, some of which has been 
‘Carried out under the auspices of the Water and Sewage Purific a- 
tion Committee; investigations on the algal flora in water-supplies 
originally financed by the Indian Research Fund Association and 
now carried out as a routine by a permanent section of the 
Institute. A continuous research activity is the evolution of 
newer and better technical methods in relation to the conduct of 
the routine work of the Institute. 

51. It will be clear from this brief summary of the advisory, 
routine and research activities of the Institute and from the great 
' expansion of its activities which has taken place over the last 
40 years, that the Institute has played a very important part in the 

• development of public health work in the Madras Presidency. 

The conditions of manufacture of biological products at tlie 
Institute are of a very high standard. The section for the pre- 
paration of vaccine lymph, for example, is probably better 

• ciganized and equipped than any other in India and is considered 
to be equal to any in existence elsewhere. 

2. Lohomtones maintained hy the Government of Bombay. 

52. (a) Haffkine Institute, Bombay . — The Haffkine Institute 
■was opened in old Government House, Parel, in 1900 and has since 
been modified and extended to meet the growing needs of the Pro- 
\ince. It is controlled and financed by the Government of Bombay. 

The primary functions of the Haffkine Institute are to carry 
out routine public health laboratory work, to undertake the large- 
scale manufacture of vaccines, sera and other biological products, 
;aiid to undertake research work. 

The routine work of the Institute includes the large-scale manu- 
facture of plague, cholera, T.A.B. and anti-rabic vaccines; the 
manufSicture of anti-toxins and toxoids, including tetanus, diph- 
theria, and gas-gangrene anti-toxins, tetanus and diphtheria 
toxoids and anti-dysentery and anti-plague sera ; clinical pathology 
for diagnostic purposes, a prominent feature of which is that work 
iin connection -with such infectious diseases as enteric, dysenter}*, 
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cerebro-spinal fever, diphtheria, typhus and malaria is carried out 
Jree, even for private practitioners; routine analyses of food and 
water as required by the Public Health Department of the Govem- 
.ment of Bombay ; tests on the nutritional value of foodstuffs and 
.ad vice to Government; large-scale manufacture of solutions 
intended for parenteral injection; and the provision of a blood 
bank. 

At tne present time the Institute is organized in nine depart- 
.ments, namely; Vaccine Department; Serum and Anti-Toxin 
Department; Pharmacology Department; Biochemistry Depart- 
.ment ; Chemotherapy Department; Entomology Department; 
-Nutrition and Experimental Pathology Department; Virus 
Diseases Department; and Clinical Pathology Department. In 
.addition, there are five associated field inquiries, namely (1) treat- 
.ment of plague with sulphathiazole ; (2) investigation of plague in 
Sholapur and adjoining districts; (3) leptospirosis; (4) typhus; 
(5) nutritional factors in hepatic cirrhosis. 

The Haffkine Institute is exceptionally well equipped both for 
.routine and research work, and especially for public health labo- 
ratory work, the preparation of biological products, and clinical 
work. Special features of the Institute’s equipment are constant-' 
temperature rooms at O^C., 4^C,, 23^0., 28^C. and 37^C. Five 
rooms are being air-conditioned in connection with the blood bank 
.and the preparation of anti-toxins. Ample laboratory accommo- 
idation for all purposes is available and there are excellent animal 
.houses, including .stables and paddocks for 150 horses. 

The staff of the Institute includes the Director, 8 Assistant 
Directors, each of whom is in charge of a department, some 
27 officer assistant.^, including graduate technicians, and an 
adequate subordinate staff. 

The activities of the Haffkine Institute have increased rapidly 
in recent years and the anniial budget has risen from approxi- 
:mately Es. 3 lakhs to Es. 8 lakhs. The Institute is still expand- 
ing and at the present time some Es. 12 lakhs are being spent on 
improved accommodation and equipment. When, this work is 

• complete the budget will be increa.se(l. A point of particular 
interest is that the whole of the revenue of the Institute from sale 

♦ of manufactured products and for other work is made available for 
Jiiaintenance and for expansion and development. 

The Haffkine Institute is also a training centre for Medical and 
Ibiblic Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors in anti-plague 
•measures. 

In addition to the very large volume of routine work carried 
mut, research work is undertaken on a wide variety of subjects 
T^^o .special research staff is retained but the work of the Institute 
is so organized that the officers in charge of the various depart- 
ments and their assistants, have sufficient time to undertake 
research in addition to their routine duties. These officers are 
'Selected primarily on the basis of their aptitude for rese^ch work. 
Emphasis is placed chiefly on applied research in relation to im- 
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proved production of biological preparations and health problems^ 
of special importance to the Province. For many years the 
Institute has been the chief centre in India for the investigation 
of plague, and measures for its prevention and treatment. More 
recently research work has been extended to cover a much wider 
field and at the present time work is being carried out on (;liemo- 
therapy, nutrition, malaria, physiology, entomology, virus diseases 
and other subject. Most of the research work done is financed from 
the Institute budget but four inquiries are financed by the Indian 
Ilesearch Fund Association namely, the Plague Inquiry, the work 
on PharmacologJ'^ of Anti-Malarial Drugs, the Typhus Impiiry 
and the Inquiry into ^Nutritional Factors in Hepatic Cirrhosis. 

The Halfkiiie Institute provides excellent facilities for medical 
research because of its ample laboratory accommodation, good 
equipment, fine animal houses and comprehensive library. The 
latter contains some 12,000 bound volumes and receives over 200 
journals and periodicals. Apart from its own resources the 
Institute also benefits from its close proximity to and association 
with, the Seth G. S. Medical College and a group of hospitals 
including the Tata Memorial Hospital with its well-equipped 
research laboratories. Investigations on a wide range of subjects 
have been carried out in recent years and a number of important 
contributions to the literature have been made. Tlie Government 
of Bombay awards four research scholarships each year. 

(h) Public Health Laboratory^ Pooaa . — This laboratory is 
engaged in the conduct of public health laboratory work, such as 
chemical and bacteriological analyses of water, and is iide([Uately 
equipj)ed for routine work of this kind. Xo reseandi work is 
undertaken ami the a< commodatioii and equipment available are 
not such as to make this laboratory a suitable research (‘entre. 

(c) Y aernw LyuiiiU Deyof^ Pelyaum. — Va(‘cine lymph is 
prepared from cow-calves on a large scale in accordance with 
accepted routine methods. The accommodation, equipment, 
appointments and technical conduct of the work are of a high 
standard. The Depot would be <apablc of development into a 
centre tor virus research work. 

‘1. Laboratories maiulaiued by the (rorennuent of Benyal. 

Or*^. Bengal lacks an institute of preventive medicine such as the 
ilalfkine Institute in Bombay or the King Institute in Guindy. 
The Government of Bengal has, however, provided for the pro- 
duction of essential biological products and the conduct of ])ublic 
health laboratory work in piecemeal fashion. 

{a) The Vaeeine Lytuyh Depot, CUileutttt . — Frimary vaccination 
in Bengal is compulsory, but the evidence available indicates that 
the arrangements for carrying it out are so unsatisfactory that 
only a small proportion of the infant population is vaccinated 
while re-vaccination in the older age-groups is an even rarer 
occurrence. Nevertheless, the potential re([uirements of vaccine 
lymph for the province apparently cannot be met from the Gov- 
ernment Vaccine Lymph Depot* in Calcutta during epidemic 
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periods atul it is necessary lo supplement the output of this Depot 
by obtainiuj^ additional supplies from other provinces. 

Ihe ^ accine Lymph Depot in Calcutta is located on the ground 
floor of a rented house, the upper floor of which is used for the 
manufacture of cholera vaccine. The buildings are in a poor 
state of repair, and the rooms are ill-adapted to the work, having 
been constructed for residential purposes. The available accom- 
modation is insufficient, the fittings and e([uipmeut are poor, and 
the technical conduct of the work is not, in all respects, satis- 
factory. There is a spacious compound, but the housing provided 
for the calves in quarantine, the calves in reserve, and the calves 
under treatment, are badly designed and poorly equipped. For 
example, there are no pipper stalls or fittings to prevent the 
vaccinated calves from lying down, or from licking tliemselves 
or each other. In brief, the <*onditions under which vaccine 
lymph is prepared in Calcutta leave a great deal to be desired. 
The work is carried out in a routine, rule of thumb maimer and 
no attempt is made to conduct research or otherwise to improve 
the present (onditions of manufacture. 

The maximum output of vaccine lym])li under pretsent condi- 
tions is approximately 10 million “ doses ’’ per annum. 

(b) The Cholera Vari'inr Lalioraiorji ^ d^he (Oiolera 

Vaccine Laboratory is located on the up])cr floor of the rented 
building used for the Vac.ciiie livmph Depot. The accommodation 
available is (juite unsuited to the work in hand and is grossly 
overcrowded. Tlie rooms an^ mostly small, badly lighted and 
are in a ])oor state of repair. The techniiail (*onduct of the work 
is not, in all respects, satisfactory. Despite the many criticisms 
which could he made of the technique at various stages of manu- 
facture it was claimed that contaminations rarely oc(*nrred. This 
is surprising (considering th(‘ frequency with which contaminations 
occur in other (fovernimmt Institutes where the conditions of 
nunuifacture arc incomparably superior. The laboratory was not 
jd)le to meet rec(*nt einergeut demands and additional supplies had 
to be obtained from (Tovernment laboratories tdsewliere in India 
and from a commercial firm in Calcutta. The difficulty experi- 
(liced by this overcrowded and ill-('qnipped lahoratory in adapting 
itself to greatly increased output cau well he understood. 

The maximnm annual output is approximately 4,500,000 c.c. of 
vaccine. Maiiufacdure is undertaken for only five days in each 
week. Xo research work is undertaken in this lahoratory and on 
account of the poor accommodation and equipment available, it 
Would be inadvisable to do so. 

(c) The Fasteur CalruUa,—T\w Pasteur Institute, 

Calcutta, like the two laboratories referred to above, is located 

a double-storied residcnitial building. The ground flooi is used 
Ihr the manufacture of aiiti-rahic vaccine and as a treatment 
<‘cntre, while the upper storey is irsed as the Superintendent s 
living (quarters. The buildings are in a very bad state of repair. 

The anti-rabic vaccine prepared is 1 per cent, (’arbolized sheep- 
i^^ain vacfdue. All other institutes in India now u.se a o per 
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cent, sheep-brain suspension. It has frequently been suggested 
that the strains of rabies virus prevalent in Bengal are less virulent 
than those in other parts of Jndia, and it is prevsumably for this 
reason that the l^isteur Institute, Calcutta, has not auopted the 
stronger vaccine. The mortality from rabies among patients 
treated with L per cent, vaceine in Bengal is no higher than that 
reported elsewhere in India. 

The Institute is capable of producing all the aiiti-rabic vac<‘ine.s 
likely to be required in Jlengal and is at present turning out 
approximately 10,()OU courses of anti-rabic treatment a year. The 
procevss of nianufat ture of the vaccine was not seen by us, but it 
was apparent from an inspection of the rooms used for the purpose, 
and from the information given by the Superintendent, that the 
conditions of manufaetnre could not be regarded as satisfactory. 

The staff of the Jiistitiito consists of a Medical Superintendeiil , 
two medical assistants, 4 laboratory assistants and appropriate 
clerks and menial staff . This may be considered a generoiLs allot- 
ment for the routine work in hand, but in spite of this no attempt 
is made to undertake research, or oiheiwist* to improve metbods 
of manufacture of the vaccine. 

[d) The fiengnf Public fleaJih Ldboniforg , Cab’utfn 
labora'torv o<M upies vcjy <oiig€\sted ac<*ommo(laiioii in the already 
(‘.vcr('rowded Calcutta School of Tiopical Medicine. The L;\t)ora- 
lory is concerned in the production of biologieuls, only in so far 

it is responsible for carrying out steiility test^ on the products 
of other (Tovorument laboratories. 


The main functions of the liuboratory are to carry out routine 
public health laboratory work including the chemical and bac- 
teriological examiuati(»n of water, analysis of foodstuff's sent to 
tlie Lahoratory by local bodies under the provision of the Bengal 
Food Adulteration Act, and bacteriological work such as the special 
investigation of epidemic divseascs and the examination of disin- 
fectants. 

The Laboratory is organized in two main sections ; ! 1) Chemistry 
Section (for food and water analyses), and (2) a Bacteriological 
section. 


The staff' consists of a Director who is also professor of Vublic 
Healtli Laboratory Practice at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine, a Public Analyst, 9 Assistant Analysts ((diemistrv). 
and two Ba< teriologists, together with a stalf of laboratory assis- 
tants, clerks, swetqxns and ]>eons and oilier iuf(‘rior staff'. Tlu’ 
equipment of the laiboratory is adequate for the routine duties 
carried out. Be^anh has been attempted from time to time, but 
at present, any serious attempt at scientific investigation is effec- 
tively precluded by lack of accommodation, lack of equipment, 
and lack of a proper animal house. 


Apart from the necessity for, increased ai commodation for the 
routine activities of the laboratory, the space at present orcupi^'^l 
is verv badly needed bv the School of Tropical Medicine. 
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4. Laboratories inaititained by the Government of the United 

Provinces. 

54. Ill arlditioii to tlio ri'ovincial Hygiene Institute at Luckno\^ . 
piovhsion is made tor the mamitacturc ot vaccine lymph at the 
Vaccine Jj\mph Depot, Patwa Dangar, near Naiiii Tal ; laboratorv 
work in connection with the Provincial Pood Adulteration A(‘t 
cariied out at the Daboratory of the Public Analyst in Lucknow; 
ami routine medico-legal and excise w'ork is undertaken at the 
(/heniical i^xanlinel• s Jiaboratory, Agra. These various organiza- 
tions perlorm the t unctions ot* one of the larger provincial insti- 
tutes. such as the King Institute, Guindy. 

(a) The P rociuciul 11 \^(fiene Institute ,, Luch/ioic . — The Provin- 
cial Hygiene Institute, Lucknow, is housed in a modern, well- 
constructed building immediately adjacent to the King George 
Medical College, Lucknow. In tlie early years of its existence, 
courses t(^r the Diploma in Ihiblic Health were held but these were 
discontiniunj wlieii the All-Judia Institute ot Hygiene and Public 
Health wa*-; opened at Calcutta. CourscvS ot instruction are still 
givei\ to Oliicei^ ami >anitarv inspectors ot the Provincial Publi<- 
Health Servict* ; students ot the medical college and health visitors 
also ici'cive instriu*tion in hygiene at the Institute. The staff ol 
the Instiuue, though small, is well ([ualihtul. and experienced in 
the type (d work undeiUiken. Accommodation and equipment 
are barely sutlicieut tor present needs. lii addition to routine 
public heultli lalioratorv work the Institute meets the demand^ 
tor cholera vaccine tor the entire Provinee, and at present provides 
accommodation tor the Croviueial Blood Bank. These two latter 
activitie^s were mu envisaged when the Institute was built sixteen 
years ago, with the result that the available aecommodatioii i?' 
already becoming overcrowded. There is, how(‘ver, ample room 
tor expansion. 

Manufacture ot cholera, vaccine at the Institute was commenced 
in 19di and tlie annual output is now approximately 1,000,000 doses 
a year. The rooms allotted tor this work provide sufficient accom- 
modation; the etjuipmeiit is good and the supervision and technical 
conilnet of the work are of a high standard. 

All iiiipoiiant tunction of the Institute is to undertake special 
investigations into public health problems in the field as occNasiou 
demands. For this purp(».se a team of selected workers is mobilized, 
the selection of the w<u*kers and the ec|iu{)ment taken depending 
upon the nature and extent of the problem to be investigated. 
In the past, outbreaks of epidemic dropsy, imm i licit is, cholera, 
plague, food-poisoning, etc., have heen investigated in this way. 
KevSeandi work has also been carried out at the Institute itself 
during recent years, the subjects studied including standards for 
turbidity of raw water admitted to fili(‘r-beds : researches on 
tvplioid fever; svork in connection with helminthii* surveys at the 
Health Iliit, Hartabgarli, and at the sewage farms at Allahabad 
and Lucknow. Then* is a siilall library in the Institute which 
eonsists mainly of standard textbooks and a limited number of 
public liealth i)criodicals ; the Medical College library is available 
for c»)usultation in a nearby building. 
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(b) The ]accine Lymph Depot, Patwa Dan gar, is ideally 
situated among beautiful surroundings at an elevation of 5,300 ft. 
The Depot consists of laboratories, animal houses and residential 
buildings scattered over an estate of some 23 acres and is com- 
pletely self-contained. Its sole function is to manufacture and 
issue all vaccine lymph requirements for the Pi*ovince. Maximum 
output is about 3,700,000 “ doses ” per annum. Manufacture is 
’normally carried out only from 1st October to 31st DeceinlHu* 
each year. Experience has shown that manufacture can be con- 
tinued satisfactorily from October to March inclusive but tliat 
the yield and quality of lymph is poorer during the hotter months 
of the 3 "ear. Lymph is prepared from bull-buffalo calves but in 
other respects the methods employed are those in common use 
elsewhere. The process of manufacture was not observed. Before 
issue the lymph is subjected to bacteriological examination and 
is tested for potency on animals a^ well as by field trial at selected 
centres. Accommodation and equipment are reasonably satisfac- 
tory for routine work. Xo research work is done but there i< 
ample room for expansion for this purpose. Su]>])lies of water and 
electricity are obtained from Naini Tal but the lack of a 
supply is a notable defect. 

(c) The Chemical Examiners' Laboratory , is housed in 

a residential building. Accommodation is insufticient for the wide 
range of routine functions performed. A notable deficiency is the 
absence of an animal house. Equipment is reasonably satisfactory 
for most of the routine work undertaken but the laboratory lack< 
a spectrograph ultra-violet apparatus, X-ray, large-scale extras - 
tors, muffle furnace, etc. Facilities for research are practically 
non-existent at the present time owing to lack of accommodation 
and heavy pressure of routine work. Library facilities are very 
meagre. Despite these handicaps some research work is in pro- 
gress chiefly in relation to the improvement of ^outim* j)ro< cMlurcs 
followed in the Laboratory. The ('hemical Kxaminer exj)ressed 
the opinion that medico-legal work in India is carried out in a 
most unsatisfactory manner and emphasized the need for a central 
institute to undertake research and ])rovide a training centre for 
this important subject. 

{d) The Puldic Anolysfs Laboratory, Lae/ntoa '. — The Profc'-isor 
of Chemistry, Fniversity of Lucknow, holds tlie office of Publi* 
Analyst and accommodation is found within the ])(‘partmcnt of 
Chemistry. He i.s assisted by one whole-time Assistant Public 
.Analyst and seven or eight Analyst Assistants. Koutine work is 
confined to analy.sis of foodstuffs under the Provincial Food 
Adulteration Act. Accommodation is very limited and equip- 
ment, while good for most of the routine work, is deficient as 
regards a spectroscope, ultra-violet apparatus and vitamin-estima- 
tion apparatus. Owing to heavy routine duties, lack of space and 
cMpiipment, research is not undertaken apart from oc’casional 
investigations for the solution of specifics problems referred to the 
Laboratory. In the opinion of the Public- Analyst and his a-^si^t- 
ants, research is ]>adly needed to evolve bett(»r methods for tin- 
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detection of food adulteration, for the quantitative estimation of 
certain ingredients, and to establish standards. In regard to the 
latter the need for research has been stressed by a special com- 
mittee of the Central Advisory Board of Health in a report 
published in 1939. 

(e) Provincial Blood Bank, Lucknoic , — The rroviiuial Blood 
Bank was opened in 1942 under the teehiikal direction of the 
Professor of Pathology, Medical College, Lucknow. Its main 
functions are to collect, process, store and supply transfusion 
material to hospitals and dispensaries and to train medical officers 
in approved methods of blood transfusion and blood matching. 
The main processing centre is located in the Provincial Hygiene 
Institute and is well staffed and ecpnpped. 

5. Lahoratorieti viuintamed hy the Qovern merit of the Punjab 

55. Although the ■ Punjab lacks an Institute of Preventive 
Medicine organized on as broad a basis as the Haffkine Institute, 
Bombay, or the King Institute, Guindy, most of the functions 
performed by one of the larger institutes are provided for in one or 
other of the following laboratories: — 

{a) The Punjab Epidemiological Laboratory, Lahore. 

(b) The Vaccine Institute, I^ahore. 

(c) The Punjab Provincial Bacteriological Laboratory, liahoie. 

(d) The Chemical Examiner’s Laboratory. Lahore. 

The Central Research Institute, Kasauli, although a central gov- 
ernment institution, is situated in the Punjab and supplies the 
Province’s re<|uirements of vaccines and sera. 

(/r) The Punjab K pidemioloyical Laboratory , fAihore, is accom- 
modated in biiilding^s of the King Edward Medical College, Lahore, 
riu* liaboratory performs the routine functions of a public liealtli 
laboratoiy and is well eipiipped for this purpose. In addition, it 
functions as an investigation and advisory bureau for the Pr(»- 
vincial Public Health Department and serves as a training centre 
f<»r sanitary inspectors. Investigation units have been mobilized 
from the re.sources of the liaboratory from time to time and 
important field iiujuiries have been undertaken in this way espe- 
cially on hookworm, malaria and cholera. Special units are set 
up from time to time in connection with large fairs. The Labo- 
ratory issues an annual forecast of the probable occurrence of 
cpidemi(‘- malaria in various parts of the Province and ])erforms 
the functions ordinarily undertaken by a Public Analyst s 
hihnratorv. 

[b) The Vaccine. In.stitute, Lahore, is concerned chiefly with the 
production of vaccine lymph to meet the needs of the Province. 
Supplies are also made to other areas including Afghanistan and 
Persia. Accommodation and equipment are satisfactory for the 
production of vaccine lymph according to recognized routine pro- 
cedures. Buffalo-calves are used. Research work is also carried 
an exainplf^ of which is the cultivation of vaccine \iiiis on 
chi(‘k embryo. 
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(0) The Punjab Provincial Bacteriological Laboratory ^ Lahore, 
is a diagnostic laboratory which undertakes clinical, pathological 
and histological examinations for the Province as a whole. 

[d) The Chemical Examined s Laboratory, TMhore, perfornKs 
routine medico-legal Avork, and, in addition, undertakes anah^sis 
of foodstuffs. 

(c) Mobile Research Laboratory, Lahore, — The Governmenl 
of the Punjab has recently sanctioned the creation of a Mobile 
Research Laboratory with its own separate staff and equipment 
which will he based on the Pathology Department of the Kiii^* 
Edw'ard Medical College. This unit will he available to under- 
take field investigations any where in the Province and the inten- 
tion is that it should spend as much time as may be necessary to 
investigate the particular problem in hand. The staff of this 
Mobile Laboratory will undertake all of the field investigations 
necessary, and, in addition, will colleci material w'hich can 
more exhaustively investigated in the Department of Pathology 
or in any other department of the Medical College. The policy 
regarding the use of this Mobile Laboratory will be laid down by a 
small committee consisting of the Inspector-General, Oivil Hospi- 
tals, the Director of Public Health and the Principal of the 
Medical College. 

6. Laboratories maintained by the Government of Assam, 

56. (a) The Pasteur Institute and. Medical Research Institute, 
Shillong, — The proposal to establish a Pasteur Institute in Assam 
was first put forw^ard in 1906 by the Assam Branch of the Indian 
Tea Association. The continued efforts of this Association in this 
direction resulted, in 1910, in the allocation of a part of the King 
Edward VII Memorial Fund for the construction of an institute. 
This was supplemented later by a grant of Rs. 40,000 from the 
Indian Research Fund Association to establish a library and pro- 
vide equipment for the Institute. Tin* buildings were completed 
and the Institute opened as an anti-rabic treatment centre at 
Shillong in 1917. At the present time the main institute and 
certain auxiliaries are located on the outskirts of Shillong at ai) 
elevation of a]>ont 5,000 ft. The institute buildings are situated 
in a compound about 10 acres in extent. The institute and 
auxiliaries consist of : — 

(1) The main laboratory. 

(2) A clini(tal research hospital with some 20 btMls. 

(3) A malaria training centre connected with the Research 

Section of the Assam Medical Researcli Society. 

There are good staff quarters, animal houses, el(\, and the laigt^ 
compound offers space for considerable futur*' expansion. 

The work of the Institute is organized in three main sections: — 

(1) Rahies Sectioji, — This provides a centre for anti-rabic 
treatment at which some 2,500 patients are treated 
annually. Medical Officers in charged of public and 
private anti-rabic treatment centres are trained Imre. 
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J^aige-seaie luaiiuiacture of anti-rabic vaccine is under- 
taken and supplied to the ever-increasing number of 
treatment centres throughout the Province. 

(2) Laboratory Dtagtiosis Section , — The Institute serves as a 
1 rovin(dal J^aboratory for routine diagnostic work 
iiicduding microscopioal, cultural and serological work 
and the histological examination of tissues. Over 4,000 
examinations of this kind are carried out annuall}^ 

(d) Vaccine Manufacturing Section . — This section is engaged 
in the large-scale manufacture of prophylactic 
cholera and T. A. B. vacicdnes to meet the needs of the 
Province. The preparation of a combined cholera- 
dysentery bacteriophage is undertaken on a large scale 
and this product is supplied not only to Assam but 
also to practically the whole of India. Demands for 
these products are very variable and it is necessary to 
maintain large reserves to meet the excessively high 
demands received during epidemics. In 1935 and again 
in 193b, nearly one million ampoules of cholera bacterio- 
phage were issued, while in 1938 nearly one million 
c.c. of cholera vaccine were issued. 

The small clinical research hospital is an important part of the 
Institute and a great deal of experimental work has been carried 
out in it, principally on the treatment of kala-azar by antimony 
compounds, and on the treatment of cholera and dysentery by 
bacteriophage. 

In 1930, the Hesearch vSection of the Avssam Medical Research 
Society was established at the Institute and since that time con- 
siderable work on the epi<leniiology, prevention and treatment of 
cholera and on the control of malaria in the field, has been carrie«l 
out. 

The ofiicers of the Institute have always been members of the 
.Medical Research Department. Phe standruiis maintained in the 
prodiKdion of biological prepurations are on a par \t^ith other 
( cutral and provincial institutes similarly stalled. The intiu'- 
change of ofiicers between tlicse institutes has resulted in the 
dissemination of the best and most up-to-date procedures among 
the various institutes. 

The Pasteur Institute, Shillong*, has a- good record in the field 
of research. This has been carried out principally on diseases of 
particular importance to Assam, especially kala-azar, cholera, 
dysentery, malaria, Naga sores, etc. Among the better known 
ot these researches iiiav be citi'd the work of Sliortt, Knowles and 
others on the treatment of kala-azar and on the transmission of 
tins disease by the sandfly; the work of Morrison on the treat- 
ment of cholera and dysentery by bacteriophage, and on the 
fc(dmitpie for large-scale manufacture of this product evolved b\ 
^dni; and the work of Rice and others on the investigation and 
control of malaria in Assam. The Institute has also played an 
important part in the 8-year programme of cholera research 
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financed by the Indian Research I'nnd Association, The part 
played in these investigations by members of the staff of the Insti- 
tute, including Anderson, Pandit and others, concerned chiefly 
the isolation of various types of cholera ’phage and their influence 
on the characters of W cholerw. 

{b) Tbe /Provincial /Public //calth Laboratorif , Shilloinj, is 
closely linked with the Pasteur Institute though it is not an 
integral part of it. This laboratory carries out routine analyses 
of food, w’ater, etc. 

I.V. Medical Research in TEACiiixci Institutions. 

1. /Post-grai/uate T eachintj /nstitutions, 

57. (a) School of Troyical Medicine^ Calcutta, — The School of 
Tropical Medicine was founded through the initiative of Major- 
General Sir Lc'onard Rogers, I.M.S., and was opened in Calcutta 
in 1922. The teaching facilities available depend on (1) the 
School proper which is housed in a well-designed and constructed 
four-storey block, properly equipped to undertake tea<-hing and 
research on a wide variety of subjects, and (2) a small but well- 
designed and equipped Hospital (Carmichael Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases) which provides beds for over one iiuiidred men, >vomen 
and children suffering from a varied selection of tropical diseases. 
The patients admitted to this hospital are carefully selected so as 
to provide a representative range of <*linical material for teaching 
and research. Approximately 1,(100 in-patieiits and 25,000 out- 
patients are treated at the hospital every year. The facilities thus 
provided for leaching and research on tropical diseases are pro- 
bably unrivalled in any part of the world. 

The buildings tor the School proper were erected by 1 In- 
Government of Hengal who re<*eived a grant of Its. 5 lakhs towards 
the initial cost from the Government of India. Funds for tlic 
erection of the Hospital for Tropical Diseases and ior the condm t 
of re.search were collected from public and private sources by Sii 
Leonard Rogers. At the present time, certain departments of the 
School are staffed and maintained by the Government of Hengal, 
while others are financed largely from the Kndowment l"und ot 
the School or from considerable sums of money donated eucdi year 
by various industrial concerns. A number of research iiujuirics 
are alvso financed by the Indian Research I’lind A>so<-iation . Tin 
activities of the School have expanded rapidly till at the present 
time there are nearly 20 departments, each busily engaged in the 
conduct of research in addition to routine teaching work. The 
research work undertaken covers tropi<*al medicine, phurma<’ology, 
entomology, chemi.stry, pathology, bacteriology, protozoology, 
hsematology, diabete.s, filariasis, helminthology, dermatology, kala- 
azar, leprosy, bowel diseases, indigenous drugs, nutrition, etc. 

l!]ach of tlie subjects enumerated appears to enjoy the status 
of a separate department. The Professor of Tropical Medicine acts 
as co-ordinator of research. The School has a fine record of re- 
search work covering a very wide raTnge of subjects. Much of the 
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^ork done lias a cliuittal bearing and this is ol' particular impor- 
tance inasmuch as many of the other institutions in India engaged 
on medical research are largely or entirely divorced txoiii clinical 
material. 

Every department of the School is, at present, sutt'ering acutely 
trom lack of adecpiate ac(*ominodatiou and it is true to say that 
the work being carried out is seriously handicapped by lack of 
space. The various departments of the School are at present so 
overcrowded that it w’ould be impossible for tliem to accommodate 
any appreciable number of graduates for advanced training in 
research. 

The School is primarily a teaching institution and courses of 
instruction are given which are particularly suited to the needs 
of India. Two courses of instruction are given each year : one 
of six months’ duration for admission to the Diploma of Tropical 
Medicine of the Faculty of Medicine and Hygiene, Jieiigal ; the 
other of three months’ duration for the examination of Licentiate 
in Tropical Medicine of the same Faculty. Admission to the 
longer course (D. T. M.) is, in general, confined to persons 
holding medical (jualifii ations recognized by the (Icneial Medical 
Council of Great Britain and to Government Medical Officers. 
Admission is decided by a special Selection Committee at the 
Schpol . 

The School also admits qualified students desirous of under- 
taking special lines of study or research for periods not exceeding 
six months, provided that the attendance of such students does not 
interfere with the prescribed courses of study, and subject to the 
approval of the Surgeon-General with the (Tovernment of Bengal. 

Three courses, each of two weeks’ duration, are arranged each 
year for the post-graduate study of leprosy and these courses are 
sponsored by the Indian Council of the British Kmpire Leprosy 
Relief Avssociation. 

In addition to the regular teaching at the School, lectures and 
demonstrations on protozoology and helminthology are giyen by 
members of the staff to students attending the D.P.H. courses at 
the All-India Institute ot Hygiene and Public Health. 

Since the beginning ot the war, the School has organized 
special intensive courses of instruction in tropical medicine for 
specialists in medicine of the British and American armies, and 
up to the present time over one hundred officers have received 
instruction in this way. X limited number of offic*ers have ai>o 
been admitted to individual laboratories of the School for 
instruction in special subjects. 

The School of Tropical Medicine provides one of the few 
examples in India w’here advanced teaching and research are 
carried out side by side, w’here advantage is taken of the exc'ellent 
clinical material available, and Avhere students are trained in an 
atmosphere of resea rcli work. 

(b) The All-India Institute of Ihfffiene and i^uldie 
This Institute is housed in a modern, w'ell-eqiiipped building 
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immediately adja<*ent io the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine. 
It is staffed and maintained by the Government of India. 

The Institute was opened in 1982, for the purposes of “ investi- 
<:^ating methods of applying knowledge for medical protection to 
large groups of the community ’’ and of training students in 
these methods. There are six teaching sections, namely: — 

fi) Public Health Administration. 

(ii) Vital Statistics ami Epidemiology. 

(iii) Microbiology (including bacteriology; immunology and 

serology; tilterable viruses and the rickettsias; medical 
entomology; protozoology and helininlliology). 

(iv) Biocliemistrv, Nutrition and Physiological Hygiene (in- 

clmliug i)ublic health chemist ly and physiology applied 
to public health). 

(v) Sanitary Kngineering. 

(vi) Maternity and Child Welfare. 

Itegular Post-graduate courses are held leading to the following 
diplomas: D.P.H.; D.P.H. & Hy. ; D.M.C.VW Pacdlities are also 
available for students to prepare for the D.Si;. degree in public 
health of the Calcutta University. In addition, special courses 
are offered by each tea(‘hing section for workers desirous of under- 
going training in a particular subject, and, since the Institute 
was opened, twelve such courses have Ix'cn given. The Institute 
collaborates with the School of Tropical Medicine in its regular 
courses. 

The laboratories, lecture theatres and imisenm are, in normal 
times, well adapted for teac hing and resc‘arch. At present a cm)m- 
siderable proportion of the available accommodation has been given 
over for emergency work, particularly for the (Jalcmtta Blood 
Bank and for the large volume of routine work undertaken on 
behalf of the Defenc'e Department hy tlu* Biochemical Standardi- 
zation Laboratory which is temporarily house d in the Institutr. 
The facilities for teaching and research are c»iihaiicccl by the o]»i)<u- 
t uni ties provided for demonstrations, tcacdiing and research at tin* 
Health (-entre. Siiigur. The library c c^utaiiis some 12,000 bound 
vodumes and icceives 124 journals si'lected '^o as to be coniplc- 
mentary to, and avoid overlap with, those recc*ivc‘cl in the libiaix 
of the Sc hool of Tropical Medicine. 

Special attention i.s now being given to the develo])meiit of the 
primary function of the Institute, namely, the establishment cd a 
controlled experimental area where methods of ajiplying knowlc'clgc* 
Io large community groups c-an be investigated. 'The area side* <*d 
for this purpose c:entres round the Health Centre at Singur. Tln‘ 
scheme a c ollaborative one between the Govc‘inmciit of liiclia 
and the (jovernmerit of Bengal and administrati vci responsibility 
for it is vested in the Institute. It will thus be j)ossible for tln‘ 
various sections of the Institute to undertake investigations on 
methods of a])plyiiig knowledge of their particular subjects to large 
communities. The various sections of the Institute, as at present 
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constituted, are not sufiicieixtly comprehensive to cover all aspects^ 
of public health. New sections of J^hysiological Hygiene and 
Industrial Hygiene are required and the Sanitary Engineering 
Section requires to be strengthened in view of the primary import- 
ance of environment on health, particularly in India. 

The work of the Institute is so organized that the staff of each 
section has ample time tor research — probably as much as two- 
thirds of their time. In the decade since the Institute commenced 
to function, some 100 scientific papers have been published on a 
variety of subjects including epidemic dropsy, malaria, tubercu- 
losis, kala-azar, nutrition, biochcmistiy and the cdinical aspects 
of maternity and tdiildwelfare. Opportunities for research are 
exceptionally favourable because of good accommodation and 
equipment, ample material both in Ihe laboratory and in the field, 
and adequate library facilities. 


2. The Medical Colleges. 

58. In Western countries, medical research is undertaken chietiy 
in ihe various departiiKUits of lb<* universities, medical colleges 
and teaching hospitals. Keseai*(di is, in fact, an almost univervsal 
activity in such institutions and is regarded as a normal function. 
Additional funds for research work are often made availabb^ by 
grants-in-aid from public or private sources or from endowment 
funds. 


Broadly speaking, me<iical reseand) receives little or no atten- 
tion in the medi(‘al colleges of India. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this general rub*. It is probable that the lack of research, 
which has been universally admitted, is due to a complexity ot 
fa(*fors, ihe most imj)Oi tant oi wlii<*b will be discussed belou . 

The authorities res])oiisible for staffing and financing the 
medical colleges are usually ignorant of the importance of reseandi 
in relation to the achievement of a high standard of teaching 
and the development of a correct attitude of mind in the student. 
This point lias been stressed by many witnesses wliom we inter- 
viewed and, in the words of one of them, Research has never 
been an active interest of (loverumeiif organizations and facilities 
for it have bad to be slowlv wrung out of unwilling administrators. 
Schemes for the advam'ement of learning or ivseaiyli are usually 
shelved under the plea of financial stringency, unless the authori- 
ties are stimulated into aetion by sueb im||oy ratast rophies a. v.ai- 
or epidemics In India the vision of t1ie authorities m this 
respeet has been even more limited than in many otbm* countries^ 
\s a result of this igiioram e and lack of inteiyst at the top, th 
practice has lieeii to restrict the teaching staff of individual depart- 

iiicr (Iniios atid, in soin.' enso-;. provision ior iliose lias been inaae- 
• nn.le In nianv cases the aiithoiities have in their ettorts to 

eurtail exneiuliture. not only reaneed teachiiifr staft below an 
U’ • have vodvu*ed their emoluments below a leason- 
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supplement their incomes with the result that their interests and 
energies have been diverted from academic pursuits. 

In the opinion of some witnesses lack of research is due pri- 
marily to the absence of adequate accommodation and equipment ; 
others maintained that a potent cause was to be found in the 
failure to recruit the right type of men; and others again cited 
over-security of tenure in teaching appointments as a strong con- 
tributory factor since this removed incentive to original investiga- 
tion. In his evidence, Professor A. Y. Hill, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, said that in the medical colleges which he had visited since 
coming to India research was almost non-existent. Jn the pre- 
clinical subjects the head of the department was often the only 
member of the staff who was adequately paid. The number of 
assistants was in most cases, insufficient and even those available 
were so poorly paid that they were compelled to supplement their 
incomes by private practice. In the clinical subjecds the greater 
part of the teaching was done by part-time workers most of whom 
were engaged in lucrative private practice. Individual members 
of the Committee expressed their general agreement with Professor 
Hill’s appreciation of the situation. 

During our visits to the different medical colleges in [ndiu 
the impressions we formed have, in general, (*onfirmed the gene- 
ralisations made above and have emphasised the complexity and 
variability of the factors responsible for the absence of resea rcb 
in these colleges. Speaking generally, medical students in this 
country complete their studies without coming into contact with 
planned scientific investigation. This serious deficiency in their 
training is, in our view, of even greater importance than failure 
to advance knowledge of the subjects concerned. 

We shall now make a few remarks regarding individual insti- 
tutions. 

In the Calcutta Medical College the teaching of cliemistiy is 
at present a part-time activity of the (’hemical Examiner to the 
Government of Bengal whose iieavy burden of routine work takes 
up so much of the ac(*ommodatioii available and absorbs so inucii 
of his time that research is virtually impossible. This is perha])s 
the most extreme example in this college though the same tendency 
was observed in the Pathology Department. In some of the other 
departments lack of accommodation was not found to be a primary 
factor in preventing the development of research but some other 
factor would militate against researcli as, for example, lack c 
suitable equipment, insufficient assistants, or even absence of 
incentive on the part of the head of the department. 

The record of research in the Madras Medical College shows 
•clearly that the output has varied in accordance with the energy 
and enthusiasm of individual workers. Thus, in the Anatomy 
Department 20 of the 25 papers published were contributed by 
one author, while in the Department of Operative Surgery one 
individual has been responsible for all of the 56 papers published. 
This College now maintains a “ Research Department ” the acti- 
vities of which are directed mainly to work on indigenous drugs 
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but work on other subjects, such as hormones, is also being carried 
out. \ ery little clinical research, in the true sense of tLe term, 
has been luidertaken. An investigation on chronic fluorine poison- 
ing in which the clinical, radiology and biochemistry departments 
co-operated provides a notable exception. In this (*ollege research 
is not limited so much by lack of accommodation and equipment 
as by the heavy teaching duties and other extra-academic respon- 
sibilities which the professors and their assistants are required 
tp undertake. Nevertheless, it is apparent from the sporadic 
research activities of enthusiastic! individuals that it is not impos- 
sible to attempt research, even though conditions may not be 
suitable! for organized team work. 

The same remarks apply in general to the Stanley Medical 
College, Madras, which has recently been raised from the status 
of seliocil to college. In this college, however, accommodation and 
ecjuipment are [)oorer. The only department in which any appre- 
ciable amonnt of research has heen attempted is Surgery from 
which (i() pa])ers have heen published, all of them having been 
contributed by a single individual. 

The Vellore Medical College, like the Stanl(‘y Medical College, 
has re(‘ently been converted from a medical school into a college. 
This (k>llege is stalled by enthusiastic workers and is likely to 
<levelop as an active research centre. New modern buildings have 
l>(‘en provided but, owing to war conditions, these have not yet 
been adequately equipped for research. 

The Agra Medical College has recently been raised from the 
old Agra Medical School hut it is at present so short of a(‘com- 
modation ami so poorly equipped that it would be impossible to 
undertake research on any appreciable scale. In some depart- 
ments there is undoubtedly a genuine desire to do research work 
but it would be difficult to conceive of University departments 
with fewer facilities for it. In the Pathology Department, for 
example, the professor’s room is a short length of onclosevl verandah 
while the reader and demonstrators share a room used also as a 
routine diagnostic laboratory. Ctber departments are little, if 
any, better. 

King (jeorge Medical College, Lucknow, is in every respect 
better suited for research. This college is under the direct control 
of the Univ(‘rsiiy of Lucknow and this inay help to account for 
greater research activity than in most other medical colleges in 
India. In most departments accommodation and equipment are 
limited and routine teaching duties are heavy hut despite these 
handicaps, research work on a restricted scale is attempted in each 
of the pre-clini(‘al departments. There is abundant clinical 
material in the hospital associated with the College but little 
opportunity for research. 

Research has never been a major activity in the Lady Hardinge 
Medical College for Women, Delhi. The staff of the various 
departments are so limited that those available are fully ot i*upied 
'vith teaching and other routine duties. In the hospital attached 
to tin* (kdlege the physicians and surgeons are so busily engaged 
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with hospital routiue and teaching that there is little opportunity 
for research. Apart from these difficulties, the heads of the 
various departments have from time tp time been persons with 
little or no training for, or experience in, research work. Com- 
mendable efforts have, however, been made to conduct research in 
physiology and biochemistry. 

Important research work has been done in the Seth (1. S. 
Medical College, 13ombay, especially in the Departments of 
Physiology and Pathology. In the former, researches on nutrition 
have been carried out with the aid of grants from the Indian 
Research Fund Association, although the accommodation and 
equipment available in this department are extremely limited. In 
the Pathology Department accommodation is more spacious, equip- 
ment is good, and there is a full complement of wholetime teaching 
staff*. Important research work has been done since this depart- 
ment was re-organized by Dr. Khaiiolkar. The Departments of 
Anatomy and iMiarmacology provide few facilities tor research 
owing to shortage of staff and lack of accommodation. The t;qnip- 
ment in the latter department is good but accommodation is so 
limited that it is not possible to make the best use of it. All ol 
the teachers in the Clinical Departments of this College are part- 
liine workers receiving honoraria with the result that they find 
time only to fulfil their obligations for the routine teaching of 
their students, 'the (irant Medical College, Bombay, has th(‘ 
benefit of more .spacious accommodation in the pre-clinical depart- 
ments but, in most l aso, the equipmenl availabb* is unsatisfactory 
for research work. 

In the King Edward Medical College. EalioH', accommodation 
is sufficiently liberal to allow of a limited amount of research 
work and equipment is, on the whole, satisfactory. The chief 
impediment to the development of research in this college has been 
an insufficienev of personnel. Research work has been undertaken 
sporadically on a variety of subjectvS in the Departments ot 
Anatomy, iMiysiology, Pathology and Pharmacology and, in some 
cases, grants have been received from the Indian RcvSearch Fund 
Association. At the present lime research work is being done 
in the Anatomy and Pharmacology Departments. Researcli r>n 
nutrition problems is at present in progress in ihc Chemistry 
Department of the Punjab C^niversity. There are two other 
medical colleges in the Punjab, namely, the Balak Ram Medical 
College, Ijahore, and the (xluncy Medical (>ollege, Amritsar. The 
former has only recently been founded and is not yet staffe<l 
and equipped for research work, while the latter has roeenily been 
rai.sed from the statu.s of school to college. 

It^is clear from this brief survey of representative medical 
<*olleges that researcli receives very little attention. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that in spite of many apjiarent difficulties enthu- 
siastic individuals have found it possible to devote much time and 
energy to research. This lends .«u]jporl to tin* c\ idcnc»* of soim 
witnesses that one of the chief reasons fur the absence of research 
is inaptitude or lack of initiative, incentive and enthusiasm on 
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the part of many of the teaehervs employed. It is no t<i worthy that 
veiy few inquiries xmder the Indian flesearcli Fund Association 
have been uiirlertakeii in departments of the medical colleges. 
Many of the difficulties in the way of research, such as insufficient 
assistance, equipment and material, could be overcome if the 
assistance of the Indian Research Fund Association were sought. 

3. Titc Medical SrJiooJj^ 

59. The reinarlvs niacle above regarding research in the medical 
<*olleges of India apply ev(*n more forcibly to the medical schools. 
Accommodation and e([uipment are much poorer than in the col- 
leges and the teachers employed are., on the whole, less highly 
qualified. 

V. Mkok al Rksi:.\rc;ii Financv o uy tiik Indian Rkskarc m 
Fr.vi) Associatcon. 

1. Malaria Institute of Indio (Research Section). 

60. As has been indicated above, tlm Malaria Institute of India 
was originally founded and maintained by the Indian Research 
Fund Asso(‘iati()ii. In 1940, the pui)U(i health activities of this 
organization were taken over by the (lovernment of India and the 
itNsearc'h functions (;oiitiniie<l to he financed by the Indian Res(.*aioJk 
Fund Association. The so-called public health and research 
iuiKrtions of tlii.s Institute are .so closely integrated that theii 
separation is in reality impossible. The rcsean h functions of the 
Institute have already heeu dealt with under the he«ading “ ^lalaria 
Institute of India ’’ in that se(‘tiou of this Report which deals 
with Central and Provincial Laboratories. 

2. Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor. 

61. These liaboratories are housed partly in the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, Coonoor, and partly iu buildings about KM) yards from the 
Institute. The latter buildings were constructed originally as a jam 
factory but havt* .since been extensively re-modelled and expanded 
to make them siutubU‘ for laboratory work and the housing of 
experimental animals. Existing accommodation may be regarded 
as adequate f(»i’ present mu'ds and limited space is available foi 
further expansion. The laboratories are wtdl e({Ui]qMMl for niitritiim 
research work. In iiorniaJ tiine.s such, apparatus as is necessary 
for particular lines of work is easily obtained but since the war 
it has been difficult to procure new apparatus from abroad or to 
repair existing eipiipinent which has gone out t»f order. 

The stall of the laboratories at present consists of a Director, 
Assistant Director, and seven or eight research \vorkers including 
chemists, biochemists and medical workers. 19ierc are five labo- 
ratory assistants, six laboratory atteudaiits, throe clerks and some 
14 inferior servants, mainly animal attendants. 

The laboratories possess a good collection of books on nutrition 
and receive an adequate selection of periodicals. They also sliare 
)he extensive library of the Past<‘ur Institute ainl tlie librarx 
resources thus provided an' ade<|iiate for the w'ork undertaken. 
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Tile fiinetioiis of the laboratories are to eonduet research 

oil problems of nutrition, to act as an advisory bureau on all 
questions of nutrition, to do a limited amount of routine work, 
and to hold annual courses on nutrition. 

The research activities of the Nutrition Kesearch Ijaboratorics 
are well known all over the world. The credit for their develop- 
ment belongs to Major-General Sir Robert McCarrison, I.M.S. 
(retd.), who first outlined, and demonstrated the importance of 
nutritional problems in India. McCarrison \s work began with 
an investigation of the effects of faulty diet on the thyroid gland 
but he subsequently extended the range of his researches to cover 
the pathological changes caused by defective diet in most of the 
organs of the body. McCarrisoirs earlier work was financed by 
the Indian Research Fund Association as ‘‘ Beri-beri Inquiry 
and later as the “ Deficiency Diseases Inquiry ” and it was not 
until 1925 that the “ Nutrition Research liaboratories ’’ wei e estab- 
lished on a semi-permanent basis. Since 1925, ihe researcli activi- 
ties of the Laboratories have been progressively extended. Consider- 
able attention has been given to the study of the nutritive value of 
foodstuffs and data have been compiled regarding the content in 
most common Indian foods of calories, protein, fat, carbohydrate, 
calcium, phosphorous, iron, vitamins, etc. Dietary surveys have 
been carried out in many parts of the country and the state of 
nutrition in children has been extensively studied. Diseases 
related to nutrition, such as keratomalacia and stomatitis, have* 
also been investigated. In later years the scope of nutrition 
research has become progressively wider and during the past decade 
some 150 scientific papers, covering many aspects of the nutrition 
problem, have been published. Research has suffered since the 
war owing to trained workers taking up military service. Work 
has, however, continued and the present research programme 
includes further investigations on the nutritive value of foodstuffs, 
methods of vitamin testing, basic nutritional researcli, animal 
experimentation and clinical investigations. 

Advisory work has become a heavy burden on the Director of 
the Ijaboratories. All requests for information and advice are 
carefully considered, the literature on the subject scrutinized, 
and every effort is made to provide ai*curate rejilies which will be 
of practical value to the inquirer. Advice is sought hy the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of India, hy the 
Department of Food, by various Central and Provincial Govern- 
ment Departments, by commercial organizations concerned with the 
feeding of labour, by missionary organizations, etc. . The Director 
is also Honorary Consultant in Nutrition to General Headquarters, 
India. 

At present the routine work of the Laboratories includes 
vitamin testing on behalf of the Inspectorate of Foodstuffs and the 
Department of Food as well as other Central or Provincial Gov- 
ernment Departments. Samples of fish-liver oils are tested for 
vitamin A. Generally speaking, tests are carried out only on 
foods which are of im])orlance in conneriion willi the food 
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situation in the country or with the war. Tests are not done for 
re^W^r^* organizations although requests for such are frequently 

A course of instruction on nutrition lasting about 10 weeks is 
held annually, usual y in the months April to June. These courses 
have been attended by health officers, medical practitioners, agri- 
cultural (»th(^crs, senior nurses, school teachers, etc. Up to the 
present, eight such courses have been held. Post-graduate 
students trom other research organizations are occasionally admit- 
ted tor periods of a few months for special studies, but normally 
voluntary workers are not provided with facilities to work on 
nutrition problems. Iwo research scholars, provided for under 
1 te 1 ^rlakiinedi Irust bund, are employed for three-year periods 
with the object of training young workers in nutrition. 

lii^ oidei to educate the public in nutrition, three popular 
bulletins have been published in the Government of India Health 
Bulletin Series. One of these, ‘‘ The Nutritive Value of Indian 
1 oods and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets has achieved a 
wide circulation and has run into three editions. General articles, 
are published from time to time in medical and other journals, 
liectures and broadcasts are given as opportunity occurs. A nutri- 
tion museum is maintained in the Laboratories and attracts numer- 
ous visitors. By such means the results of nutrition research are 
brought to the attention of the public. 

3. Regional Nutrition Research Units, 

02. On the advice of the Nutrition Advisory Committee, the 
Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Association recently 
sanctioned the creation of two Nutrition Research Units, one at 
Bombay and the other at Dacca. The establishment of these two 
units followed naturally on the continuous series of investigations 
oil nutrition carried out at these two centres under the auspices 
of the Indian Research Fund Association for a number of years, 
past. 

Research on nutrition has been undertaken in the Physiology 
Deipartment of the Seth G. S. Medical College, Bombay, for the 
past fifteen years. These researches were, to a large extent,, 
financed by the Indian Research Fund Association and covered a 
wide field of investigation, especially on the nutritive value of 
pulse protein; cheap, balanced diets; nutritive value of fish, includ- 
ing vitamin content of liver oils obtained from them ; the effect 
of iparcdiing on pulses a.ud cereals ; calcium metabolism ; require- 
ments of dietary fat in the tropics; nutritive value of soya bean,. 
ct(j. Nutrition inquiries under the Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion were formerly carried out independently by Dr. S. P. Niyogi 
and Dr. V. N. Patwardhan. With the creation of a Nutrition 
Research Unit at Bombay these inquiries have been amalgamated 
under the joint direction of these two workers. The staff of the 
Unit consists of three research assistants, one laboratory assistant 
«iud two laboratory attendants, in addition to the joint directors. 
The unit is based on the Physiology Department of the Seth G. S. 
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^ledical College, The aeeomiiiotlaiioii and e(iiiipineiit available to 
this Unit are very limited at present and it tliis Ujiit is to attain 
adequate status as a reg*ioiial centre, for nutrition research, it will 
be necessary to jprovide increased accommodation^ greatly improved 
equipment and much better facilities for experimental animals. 
The Imit at JJacca is organized on similar lines. The annual 
grant for each of these Xutrition Itesearch Units has been fixed 
at Its. 12,000 per annum in tlie first instance. The Units will 
follow a plan already adopted by the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
and will pay special attention to problems of local importimce. 
In the first instance researches will be carried out on the composi- 
tion of the lesser known foodstuffs consumed loi ally and the influ- 
ence of various (‘ookiiig processes on the more important food 
<‘onstituents. 

The Indian Itesearch Uund Association has also financed numer- 
ous other inquiries on nutritional pr()l)lems at various centres 
throughout the count ly^. 

4. M nccllaneous l/iquiries utider the ludidn Rescdrch Fund 

A,Siioeidtion. 

bd. Since its inception in UJli, the Indian Research Fund 
Association has financed a large numbei’ of special laboratory and 
field imjuiries on a very wide variety of subjects. Applications for 
grants tor researcli on any subj<*ct with a medical or public health 
bearing may l)e submitttal by any suitably qualified and experi- 
enced person who has the necessary fa(*ilities for (arrying out the 
proposed programme of work. As has been indicated above, somt* 
of the inquiries originally instit\ite<l under tlu‘ Indian Rt^search 
Fund Assoiiation developed so successfully that they became semi- 
l)ermanent in character, and, in one case (the Malaria vSurvt‘v of 
India) was ultimately taken over in part ami e(>nstituted as a 
permanent Central (ioveriimeiit Institution. Reference* has aln*ady 
been made to tlie Nutrition Res(*ai’ch Laboratories, Coonooi*. which 
have attained a ])osition of virtual permanency. The Kala-azar 
t'ommission, wliich was originally constituted bn the lecommenda- 
tion of the Scientific Advisory Hoard of the Association, continutal 
to carry out an extended investigation on this disease for m*arly 
a decade. Similarly, a s[>ecial iiujuiry on cholera was set up and 
<-ontinued to function for 8 years. A large ])art of the Associa- 
tion’s activities have, however, been carried out liy making grants- 
in-aid to research ])rogrammes put forward by individual workers. 
Such grants have been given not only to workers on the staff of 
fjovernment laboratories and teaching institutions, but also to 
worker^ in universities, medical <*olleges, and othew laboratories, or 
to workers in the field. 

All applications for grants for researcdi woi‘k are <‘are fully consi- 
dered by the Scientific; Advisory Board and by the Advisory (Com- 
mittees cionstitutecl by this Board, and it bus often been claimed 
that no reasonable proposal for research has ever been turned 
down. 
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Applications for grants from liie Indian Itcsearcii I'nud Associa- 
tion have been rec'cived luostly from workers on the staff of (jrovern- 
meiit laboratories and teacliing institutions, and coinparativcdy 
rarely Iroiii depaitments of tlu‘ universities and imalical colleges 
in India. The reasons tor th(‘ paucity of applications received 
Ironi deipartiuent s of medical colleges in India have* been considered 
elsewhere in this Jie])()rt. 

Special iinpiiries under the Indian liesearch Fund Association 
<*ujoy a freedom from official interfeiem e, whic-h has made research 
work under the Association very popular with office! s in Central 
and Provincial (jovernment laboratories. The work achieved is 
subject to annual review, and so long as tliere is eviden(*e that 
the investigations have been energetically ])ui'sued and remain 
promising, gra)its are ordinarily continued from year to year. 

Tile system of giving grants-in-aid to research workers whose 
<*moluments are found from other sources has released the bulk of 
the Association’s funds tor the provision ol extra tt‘chnical assist- 
ants, specialized apparatus and e<juipment, experimental animals, 
etc., for the work undertakmi. 

One of the great benefits of tlie Indian Pesearcli Fund Associa- 
tion is that money can he made available tor lesearch work at short 
notice without the delays ordinarily occasioned by obtaining sanc- 
tion for the ]*eleas(‘ of funds dii'ectly from (Toveiniiieiit sources. 
Recently, for (*xam})le, it has heen possible to set up almost imme- 
diately special investigations into the cari‘ and treatment of sick 
dcstitut(*s during the famine in Ifengal and also to establish, at 
short notice, an imjuiry into typhus fever in various parts ot 
I ndia. 

Within tile limits of tlie financial resources of the Association, 
the numerous impiiries which it has hiiaiiced Itave done miudi to 
bring to light kiiowlcdgc which has proved of real importance in 
the e])idemiology. mode of transmission, diagnosis, treatment and 
in vestigation of many ot the more im])Oitant diseases in India. 
I]ii|uiries financed l>y tin* Association over tlu‘ past ‘^(1 years have 
also hel])ed to elucidate the resources of the country in regard to 
the use of indigenous drugs. 

VI. Mkdkai. Rkskaik'II cawhiko orr in oriiKn ( )h(.am/.ations. 

1. 77ic l^isfcur l/is/ifnt<’ (if Southern hnlio, (.’ffouoor. 

(>4. 'Fhe Pasteur Institute of Southern India was opened at 
Poonoor, Nilgiris District, in PH)7. The major |)ortion of the 
neci*ssary funds was provided tlirough the munificenc(» oi Mr. Henry 
Phipps, an American Philanthropist. 

The Institute is tht‘ ])i()perty of the Pasteur I nstitute Associa- 
tion which is a hotly registered under the Sotdeties Registration 
Act of KSbO. The nianagemeiit of the affairs of the Assoeiation is 
Vested in a (huitral (‘ommittee ot which the Surgeon-ljeneral with 
the (xoveriinumt of 3I.adras is (Miairnian and the Diretdor of the 
Institute is Secretary. 
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Duriug* the early years of its existence, the Institute was main- 
tained to a lar^e extent by volnutarj'' contributions, although the 
salaries of the Director and other medical stafE were borne by the 
Government of Madras, llevenue from the sale of anti-rabic 
vaccine and from the conduct of diagnostic laboratory work gradu- 
ally increased and the Institute is now entirely self-supporting. 
For a time the financial affairs of the Association were so 
flourishing that a reserve fund of some Us. 8 lakhs was accumulated. 
The Government of Madras then withdrew the payment of the 
emoluments of the medical staff* of the Institute but continued to 
support it by the purchase of all their supplies of anti-rabic vaccine. 

The Institute itself is a very well-constructed double-storied 
building standing in some 13 acres of beautiful park-land. Fine 
staff* quarters and animal houses are available. The climate is 
ideally suited to laboratoiy Avork and for the breeding of healthy 
animal stocks. In 19e38-39 the Institute was completely renovated^ 
re-furniwshed, re-equipped and re-organized as a model centre for 
the large-scale manufacture of anti-rabic vaccine, a first-class 
diagnostic laboratory and a research centre. The Institute 
possesses a good library and normally maintains a trained librarian. 

In the earlier years of its existence, a considerable amount oi 
research work was carried out by the Director and Assistaul 
Director, both of whom were oliicers of the Bactmiological (now 
Medical Eesearch) Department. The retrenchment of the post of 
Assistant Director and the increased volume of routine work cur- 
tailed tlie time availabh' for research for some years. Active 
research activities were resumed in 1938 when a Reseandi Officer 
was appointed as a reg\ilar Institute employee and an offi(‘.er of 
the Medical Eesearch D^epartment was posted supernumerary to^ 
establishment. In addition, a grant of approximately Es. 10,009 
per annum Avas giAcn by the Indian Eesearch Fund Association for 
research on protozoal diseases (Protozoal Parasites liujuiry). In 
the following ^ear an inquiry knoAvn as ‘‘ Malaria Investigations 
financed by the Eockefeller Foundation was located at the Institute. 
The Institute has also proA'ided a home for the Nutrition Eesearch 
LalK)ratories of the Indian Eesearch Fund Association for nianv 
years. As the result of close co-operation between the various 
organizations and inquiries referred to above, the Institute was a 
very active research centre Avhen Avar broke out in 1939. There 
followed a drastic reduction in the number of officers available for 
research and by 1941 research activities were again reduced to a 
low ebb. The renaissance lasted long enough, however, to demon- 
strate the suitability of the Institute as a centre for research. 

2. Tatd Me morinl Tionihay. 

fio. This hospital maintains a series of well-designed and 
equipped research laboratories under the direction of a competent 
pathologist with long experience of research work. Although 
established only three years ago the laboratories are now adequately 
staffed wdth enthusiastic workers and it is evident that an active 
centre for medical research has been created. The laboratories are 
specially suited for research in biochemistry, biophysics, pathology 
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and clinical subjects especially surg'ical and radium therapy of 
cancer. The location of these laboratories in close proximity to 
other centres of research includinf^ the Haffkine Institute and the 
Seth G, S. Medical Golleoe is an additional advantaj^e 

3. Indian InsUiuie of Medical Research^ Calcutta 

GO. This In*stitute was founded by x)rivate enterprise through the 
initiative of its ])resent Director, Dr. J. C. liay. Its development 
has been retarded by lack of funds but the Government of Bengal 
has recently agreed to subsidize it to the extent of lls. 10,000 per 
annum. Income is derived mainly from the sale of vaccines and 
other biological products manufactured at the Institute and from 
fees realized on diagnostics laboratory work carried out on behalf of 
private practitioners. Research has been a more or less spare time 
activity of honorary workers and has suffered greatly since the war. 
The Institute is located in a large residential apartment and is 
reasonably well equipped for tlie tyipe of work undertaken. The 
Director edits a (quarterly scientific journal. Annals of Bioclieniistry 
and E.rperimenlal ^fedicine, which has appeared regmlarly since 

4. The Indian Council of the RritiMi Empire Leprosy Relief 

Association 

67. The Indian Gouncil of the Brilish Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association was founded in 1925, a year after the Association was 
founded in London. Simc Hum. branches of the Association under 
the Indian (kiuncil have been o])ened in most of Hie Provinces in 
India. The Indian Council and its ])rovincial branches have stimu- 
lated interest lii leprosy in this country and have \indertaken 
research. Hie training ol me<lical piu-sonnel and the organization of 
leprosy j)ro[)aganda , The annual ex])endit me of tlie Indian 
Council is about Ps. 1,25,000. ()f this smn nioie than lialt is 
distributed to provincial bran(du*s. The research work sponsored 
by the (\)uncil is carrietl out at the ('alcuHa School of Tropical 
Medicine in ('ollaboration with work financed by the Indian 
Research Fund Association and by Hn» Endowment Fund of the 
Scliool of Tropical Aledieine, Resear<*h activities have included 
clinical, therapeutic. ba(iteriological and epidemiological studies 
on leprosy. These investigations have increased the knowledge of 
Hus disease and have proved of value in the diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention of leprosy. Associated with this research work, 
special post-graduate courses have been held at Hie School of 
Troipical Medtcim* and hnndreds of medical officers have already 
been trained in this way. In addition, lecture-demonstrations are 
given to tin* students attending* the D.P.II., D.T.Af., and li.T.M., 
courses of the School and Hu* All-India Institute of Hygiene. The 
Goimeil publishes a (|uarterly journal. Leprosy in India, In 1936, 
a Centre was established at Baiikura for the investigation of the 
epidemiology of leprosy in rural areas. The results obtained in 
this Centre have yielded valuable information about the epidemio- 
logy of leprosy and have lielped tbe evolution of a scheme for the 
control of leprosy in rural areas. 
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5. The Indian institute oj Science^ Bangalore 

08. The Indian Institute ot‘ Science, J3angalore, undertakes 
research work on the basic sciences on a large scale. The only 
department of this Institute at present engaged in research work 
which has a direct bearing on meaical problems is the Department of 
Diochemistry . During tiie past four years, this department has 
concentrated oji the stuily of biological products of therapeutic value 
arid on methods for their preparation. For this purpose a pharma- 
cologist, a pharmaceutical chemist and a bacteriologist were added 
to the statt of the department. Itesearch has been carried out on 
the preparation of rennet, pepsin, pancreatin, insulin, pituitrin, 
adrenalin, vitamins and other preparations. Some of the products 
enumerated above Jiavc heen prejiared at the institute and supplied 
to Government ; in other cases the methods worked out have been 
handed over for development on a commercial scale by private 
enterprise. Decently, work on tJie cultivation of penicilliuni and 
the preparation of penicillin has been mrried out. Other aspects 
of the reseandi work of this department liave included the study of 
sewage purification, sewage farming, the treatment of brackish 
water and tlic hygienic treatment of industrial liquid wastes. The 
resea rcli work carried out in this department tackles problems not 
adetpiately catered for in other lalxiratories in India and tlierefore 
promises to contrihuit* results of practical value. 

(). The / m [jcrial AgrK'u It n rat Jiesenn'h Jnsfitnte, Xew Delhi 

09. Tliis Institute was established at JSew Delhi after Il)e old 
Institute at Tusa had been badly damaged by tlie llihar eartiiquake 
of 1985. The organization and layout of the Institute provide 
some valua))le lessons, perliups the most important of which are 
the Jiece>sity of allowing ample room for future development and 
the desirability of providing quarters for all memliers of the staff. 
The Institute is well oiganized and is [)rovided with adequate 
ac(-onnnodation, e([uipment and personnel for the type of work 
undertaktui, which consists mainly of post-graduate teaching and 
research of an ap]>lied nature. The work of the Institute has little 

, direct bearing on medical and health problems. Experiments have, 
liowever, been carried out on nutrition, chiefly in tlie Chemistry 
Section. For example, the nutritive value of wheat and maize 
crojis raised on land manured with green manure, farm-yard manure 
and mineral manure has been determined by working out growth 
curves for rats. The results of tliese experiments indicate a higher 
nutritive value of wheat and maize raised on land' treated with 
green manure, a slightly lower value for crops raised with farm- 
yard manure, and a definitely inferior value for crops raised with 
artificial manure. TIjp Institute has also taken a keen interest in 
the cultivation of pyrethrum in India and it has now been estab- 
lished that high-grade pyrethrum containing U|p to 1.2 per cent, 
pyrethrines can be grown in the drier areas in India at elevations 
of 4,000-5,000 ft. in Kashmir, Muree, the Nilgiris and Mjrsore 
State. The work of the Institute,^ although having little direct 
)>earing on medical problems, covers fields of investigation 
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sufficiently close to medical subjects to make it desirable to obtain 
n closer liaison betAveen medical and agricultural research than 
has existed in the past. If the proposed new All-India Medical 
Institute were established, it is clear that the scientific work in 
the two researc;]i institutes c.ould be of considerable mutual assist- 
ance in the solution of scientific problems. The very fine library 
available at the Institute would be an additional advantage to 
.the new institution, wherever it be located. 

The Director of the Institute considered that the climate of 
Delhi during the hot summer months was unsuitable for many 
.types of Avork undertaken and stated that the quality and quantity 
.of work (lone aaus very much greater during the cold season. He 
.expressed the belief that if all buildings AA^ere air-conditioned the 
.(juality and ([uantity of AA^oik done during the summer months 
Avould be doubled. 

7. (j /nr(‘rsif if Collct/e oj St iencc^ Calciitid 

70. Tlie University College of Science, ('alcutta, carries out 
.research Avork of a Aery liigh standard in some of the basic sciences 
Avhich have an important bearing on medical research, particularly 
.on physics and cheinistry. At the present time, the only work 
undertaken in tliis college, Avhieli is speciHcally related to medical 
problems, is the Avork on nutrition carried out -under the direction 
.of Professor B. (\ (tuha of the Department of Applied Chemistry, 
who n'ceives a graut-iii-aid from the Indian Pesearch Fund Associa- 
tion for this pui|)os(L The college is Avell staffed and equipped to 
iiudeTfaki* rt*sean li iu the basic scituices and it is felt that its AA'ork 
.could, Avith adviuitage, he develo])ed to be of great value to medical 
research iu general, particularly in regard to the training of 
,ui(*dical r«'>(*aj( h woihers in the basic sciences. 

•S. irf/J /Research ('urried out hif (Jonunorclal Firms 

71. There are in India to-day an increasing number of commer- 
cial concerns engaged in the production of pharmaceutical and 
biological pre})aiations. Some of these are already firmly established 
and, as has been ])oiuted out elscAvhere, the standard of Avork of the 
hetter-knoAvn firms lias noAv reaehed a muidi higher leA^el than 
iormerly. Iu some cases, special research laboratories are main- 
tained, the Avorkeis in whicli undertake invcstigaiion in relation 
to the ])roduetioii of both pharmaceutical and biological prepara- 
tions. Up to the present, most of these investigations have been 
directed to the ])ractical ])roduction of these preparations but 
recently arti<des have been submitted for publication on subjects 
not directly related to commercial production. It is aa^cII known 
that some of the best known firms in America and Europe maintain 
their oavu research laboratories and that a great deal of scientific 
investigation of the highest quality has been carried out in them. 
It cannot be said that this stage* has yet been reached in India 
but there are. indications ibai the research activities of the scientific 
Avorkers of tin* better knoAvn firms in India are likely to increase 
ill the future. If may be presumed that s(Ame AA’iArk of this type 
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will be regarded as a trade secret but it seems not unlikely that, 
the results of work of general application may be freely ipublished. 
Research work in commercial firms is to be encouraged as apart 
from the results achieved, the training and insight gained in its* 
conduct are likely to lead to higher standards in relation to the- 
commercial work undertaken. 
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